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'8IGNOB   IS   ALL,   TOUR   FAMILY    WITHIN?"— OTHELLO. 


BUT   WHAT   AN  ENDLESS   WORK   HAVE   I   ON   HAND. 


SO  BLIND  AND  DEAF  ARE  AVE  TO  THE  INVISIBLE  IN- 
FLUENCES ABOUT  THAT  WE  WILL  NOT  SEE  OR  HEAR 
WHEN  KINDLY  FATE  IS  TUGGING  AT  OUR  GARMENTS 
TRYING  TO  HOLD  US  BACK  FROM  THE  THING  WE  ARE 
BOUND    TO    DO. 


GOD   GIVES  ALL  MEN  ALL  EARTH  TO   LOVE, 
BUT   SINCE  MAN'S   HEART  IS   SMALL, 
ORDAINS  FOR  EACH,  ONE  SPOT  SHALL  PROVE, 
BELOVED  OVER  ALL. 


Wrote  Rudyard   Kipling:;   and   we  may   particularize  thus: 

AND   THIS   ONE   SPOT,  FOB  YOU   AND   ME 

WHO  DO   THE   NAME  OF  KERN  BEAR, 

NOW  AND  FOK  AYE,   TRULY   SHALL  BE 

"THE  AMERICAN"  HOME  AT  NEW   RIEGAL,  FAIR. 
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0  WHOM  are  we  kin  ?  Who  was  my 
father's  another's  great-grand- 
father?   But  few  can  tell. 

Shakespeare  makes  one  say: 
'^0  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time 
return,"  but  we  must  call  back  a 
hundred  years  to  find  an  answer, 
and  every  generation  beyond  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  finding 
our  ancestors.  How  rapidly  the 
nmnber  of  our  ancestors  increases 
is  easily  seen  through  the  follow- 
ing: Every  human  being  has  had 
two  parents,  four  grandparents, 
eight  great  grand-parents,  etc. 
One's  ancestors  for  ten  genera- 
tions are  512,  fifteen  generations 
over  16,000,  twenty-five  genera- 
tions over  16,000,000;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  Era,  more 
than  all  the  people  on  the  earth 
then.  But  what  a  paradox:  How 
can  it  be?  What  does  it  teach? 
This — that  some  remote  ancestor  is  common  to  several  lines.  Your 
uncle,  dear  children,  has  traced  his  lineage  through  six  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  Pioneer  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  just  taking  one  son,  Xavier 
Kern,  and  his  wife  Marie  Agnes,  with  119  descendants.  You  trace  your 
lines  through  one  of  his  children.  Because  of  this  our  actually  different 
ancestors  are  reduced  in  number,  and  the  paradox  vanishes,  even 
though  we  are  kin  to  the  preceding  countless  millions — to  kings  en- 
throned and  the  vilest  beggar  in  the  wake  of  a  crusade,  to  some  his- 
toric genius  and  some  unarmed  serf. 

UT,  from  this  long  look  into  the  past  let  us  consider  the  fu- 
ture and  enumerate,  if  possible,  the  untold  descendants  of 
Francis  and  Agatha  Kern,  and,  to  be  definite,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  they  had  but  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  each 
marrying  and  each  again  having  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  so  on  for  ten  generations.  Granting  this,  how  would  the 
count  stand,  as  to  those  who  bear  the  name  Kern,  and  those  whose 
names,  though  the  daughters  are  no  longer  Kern,  no  marriage  occurring 
in  which  both  parties  are  descendants  of  Francis  Xavier  Kern?  The 
following  table  sets  forth  the  problem  in  detail : 
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FRANCIS  XAVIER  KERN. 

HIS  SUPPOSED   DESCENDANTS 

GENERATION 

SONS 

DAUGHTERS 

NOT   BEARING   NAME 

KERN 

I 
II 

2 
4 

2 

4 

c 

8 
16    + 

32 

8 

48 

III 
IV 

8 
16 

16 
32 
fi4 

32    + 
64    + 

192 
896 

224 
960 

V 

3^ 

128    + 

3840 

3968 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

64 

128 

256 

512 

1024 

128 

256 

512 

1024 

256    + 

512    + 

1024    + 

15892 

64522 

260096 

16128 

65025 

261120 

IX 
X 

2048    + 

1046528 

1046528 

Total 

2046 

2046    .- 

-  -  ■  "• 

1394008 

A  comparison  of  totals  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  descendants.  It  also  show 
the  utter  Impossibility  of  recording  these  descendants.  For,  allowing  10,000  names 
0  a  oTumT  t  would  require  140  volumes  of  600  pages  each.  But  granting  that 
many  inter-marriages  occur,  as  they  do,  then  there  will  be  no  less  than  1.394,008 
^iJferent  descendants.  True,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  families  actually  averaged  more 
fhan  wo  sons  and  two  daughters  each  who  married  and  left  descendants.  As  we 
Lave  no  means  of  following  the  families  under  other  names  than  Kern,  or  such  fam- 
ilies we  will  again  suppose  but  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  m  above  table.  Under 
th  s'e  conditions  our  table,  as  prepared  below,  by  actual  count  ^-  -\S--^^--; 
reveals  that  this  world  will  never  know  in  how  many  hearts  Francis  Xavier  Kern  has 
secretly  written  his  name. 
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Supposed 

descendents    based 

Per 

CQ 

on  supposition  that   eacn   mar- 

Cent 

h  o          Discovered 

Married 

ried    (Kern) 

daughter  had  two 

Who 

®  "rt    Sons 

Dau. 

Totals 

Sons 

Dau. 

sons  and  two  daughters, 
in  above  table. 

etc.,  as 

Marry 

I                5 

3 

8 

5 

3 

100 

II           35 

23 

58 

26 

16 

12    + 

12 

72 

III          91 

78 

169 

67 

58 

64    + 

48 

112 

74 

IV         196 

196 

392 

148 

131 

232    + 

448 

680 

71 

V           480 

394 

874 

369 

264 

524    -f 

2720 

3244 

72 

VI       1194 

1051 

2195 

807 

779 

1056    + 

12976 

14032 

72 

VII 

3116    4- 

56128 

59244 

VIII 

6232    + 

236976 

243208 

IX 

12264    4- 

972832 

985096 

X 

24528    + 

3340384 

3964912 

TOTALS 

5270540 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  for  six  generations: 
1.     Over  70  per  cent  of  those  born  Kern  married. 
The  families  averaged  6  children  each. 
The  ratio  of  males  to  females  born  as  10  to  9. 

The  families  averaged  above  two  sons  and  two  daughters  each,  who  married. 
Barring  inter-marriages,  at  the  end  of  10  generations,  it  would  require  a 
library  of  527  volumes  of  10,000  names  each  to  catalogue  the  descendants  of  Francis 
Xavier  Kern. 
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HE  KERN  COAT  OF  ARMS 


Thither  romantic  pilgrims  shall 
betake 

Themselves  from  distant  lands, 
When  we  are  still 

In  centuries  of  sleep,  thy  fame 
shall  wake, 

And  thy  great  memory  with  deep 
feeling  fill 

These  scenes  tvhich  thou  hast  trod, 
and  hallow  every  hill. 


ONE  OF  the  earliest  discoveries  of  tlie  historian  in 
his  researches  is  that  of  ancient  history,  and  oratory 
has  always  ranked  as  the  most  dominant  power 
wielded  by  man.  Eloquence  has  been  the  equal  gift 
of  the  untutored  savage  and  the  polished  academi- 
cian. In  every  age  and  among  all  peoples  the  his- 
torian and  the  orator  and  the  genealogist  had  their 
day  and  sway. 

The  Kern  genealogical  tree  and  astronomical 
chart  with  symbols  of  the  Zodiac  is  well  defined  as 
the  "Masterful  Art."  This  tree  has  marked  and  precipitated  the  great 
epochs  of  man's  evolution  and  progress.  It  is  the  flame  of  the  flower 
of  climacteric  issues.  It  reaches  such  loftiness  of  logic,  and  such  a 
robustness  of  reason,  such  wisdom  of  wit,  such  aptness  of  appeal,  such 
might  of  magnetism  as  illumines  it  with  inspiration,  and  gilds  it  with 
genius. 

Great  occasions  produce  great  historians.  The  history  of  the 
American  people  has  been  peculiarly  rich  in  those  commanding  moral 
issues  which  have  been  the  chief  inspiration  of  the  highest  oratory. 
This  great  new  nation,  founded  upon,  and  the  outgrowth  of,  new  and 
lofty  ideals  of  human  relations,  has  made  America  the  theatre  of  some 
of  the  most  striking  and  significant  scenes  in  the  vast  human  drama. 
Here  was  to  be  solved  the  problem  of  self-government.  Here  were 
to  be  fought  to  a  finish  the  issues  between  autocracy  on  the  one  hand 
and  democracy  on  the  other,  between  the  conservatism  and  selfishness 
of  ancient  customs  and  the  new  ideals  of  modern  progress.  Here  the 
curtain  was  to  fall  upon  the  ancient  system  of  human  slavery.    Here 
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was  to  be  sounded  the  knell  of  military  conquest  and  aggression.  Here 
were  to  be  established  forever  the  principles  of  free  speech,  free  educa- 
tion, free  religion,  and  equal  opportunity,  fired  by  the  lofty  inspiration 
of  the  new  ideals,  and  encouraged  by  the  freedom  of  speech  unknown 
in  the  previous  history  of  the  world.  There  the  pioneers,  our  fore- 
fathers became  American  citizens,  very  early  learned  to  clear  the  trees 
and  stumps  in  the  virgin  forest  and  make  a  ' '  clearing, ' '  build  their  log 
cabins  and  till  the  virgin  soil,  and,  calling  his  fellow  neighbors  about 
him,  there  the  original  "Stump-Speaker"  poured  forth  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  effulgence  his  pa?ans  of  praise  and  his  philippics  of 
protest.  From  the  stump  Jie  progressed  to  the  platform,  the  judicial 
court  and  the  legislative  forum,  carrying  with  him  his  rugged  and  un- 
yielding convictions  and  his  fervid  and  unrestrained  eloquence.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  literature  and  annals  of  no  other  people  is  to  be 
found  such  a  vast  amount  and  richness  of  contributed  oratorical  pro- 
duction as  in  the  Kern  genealogical  archives,  and  no  task  could  one 
approach  with  greater  hesitation  than  an  attempt  to  collate  and  pre- 
sent in  brief  space,  typical  examples  of  the  best  work  of  ancient  his- 
torical events  which  contributed  to  the  Kern  genealogical  tree. 

jHEREFORE  it  follows  that  this 
little  volume,  and  the  three  charts 
with  pictures  of  our  forefathers 
and  the  children  in  groups  of  each 
family,  is  submitted  with  great 
deference.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  determine  a  standard  upon 
which  to  base  so  limited  a  selec- 
tion. The  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  compilation,  however,  is  to 
awaken  and  stimulate  an  interest 
in  all  the  family  historians,  and  a 
love  for  the  Kern  family  and  its 
history.  It  has  seemed  best,  there- 
fore, to  make  selections  for  their 
epochal  and  illustrative  values, 
rather  than  from  purely  oratorical 
and  intellectual  standards.  We  sit,  as  it  were,  and  behold  the  tragic 
events  m  the  Drama  of  the  Republic.  The  stage  is  set,  the  actors  ap- 
pear, recite  their  stirring  lines,  and  disappear.  In  vivid  and  realistic 
settings  we  witness  the  Struggle  for  Independence,  the  Birth  of  the 
Republic,  the  Development  of  the  New  Nation,  the  Bitterness  of  the 
Civil  War  the  Downfall  of  Human  Slavery,  a  Reunited  Nation,  the 
Sunrise  of  New  Ideals,  the  Marvel  of  Modem  Development,  the  En- 
trance of  a  Great  New  World  Power,  the  Dream  of  Loving  Peace  and 
Progress. 
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OME  one  lias  said  it  is  impossible 
to  know  the  source  of  all  our  an- 
cestors, but  we  do  know  that  some 
of  them  were  of  the  old  Saxon, 
Swiss,  German  and  French  and 
Normau  races,  that  some  came  to 
Switzerland  and  Germany  with 
William  the  Conqueror;  that  some 
were  among  those  who  led  the 
Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land;  and 
some  were  making  of  Swiss  and 
Germany  history  at  home.  Again, 
some  of  our  line  go  back  to  early 
Dutch  ancestry  of  distinction,  but 
best  of  all  is  this:  Their  de- 
scendants, our  more  immediate  an- 
cestors, the  pioneers  of  the  New  World,  have  continued  to  fill  useful  and 
honorable  stations  in  America.  Let  us,  if  possible,  behold  the  problem  of 
our  pioneer  ancestors.  Persecutions  and  intolerance  in  the  Old  World, 
savages  and  forests  in  the  New,  but  for  conscience's  sake  they  bade  adieu 
to  the  "Fatherland,"  and  set  sail  for  America.  Behind  them  the  homes 
of  their  births  and  rulers  intolerant  and  oppressive ;  before  them  the  vast 
ocean  and  a  land  of  liberty  and  conscience.  Finally  the  ocean  is  behind 
them  and  the  forests  all  about  them.  What  a  change  in  feeling  must 
have  possessed  them.  Here  they  face  new  difficulties  cheerfully,  for  no 
longer  are  they  bound  down  by  the  whims  and  caprice  of  tyrannical  kings 
and  religious  rulers.  New  environments  are  produced  of  new  ideas,  and 
out  of  the  thinking  of  our  forefathers  was  born  a  new  civilization  and  a 
new  government.  Authentication  of  their  sacrifices,  their  heroic  deeds 
and  their  early  history  is  becoming  more  difficult  yearly.  Reliable 
sources  of  information,  such  as  original  town  and  church  records,  books, 
family  Bibles  and  tombstones,  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  unless  such 
facts  are  crystallized  in  print,  they  will  be  forever  lost. 

The  mildew  of  time  will  eventually  destroy  all  that  is  material; 
but  perchance  through  many  copies  of  the  chart  and  of  the  printed 
page,  having  thereon  recorded  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors  worthy  of  re- 
membrance, we  may  possibly  transmit  them  to  those  who  shall  come 
after  us,  and  thereby  make  ourselves  unforgettable.  Some  there  be 
who  are  proud  of  their  lineage,  because  they  can  trace  their  pedigree  to 
some  royal  kingly  line,  to  Alfred  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne.  But 
happy  should  be  that  family  whose  ancestors  were  of  those  who  settled 
in  Ohio,  between  1835  and  1846,  for  they  were  God's  chosen  seed  for 
the  planting  of  the  greatest  nation  this  earth  has  ever  known.  For  us, 
it  is  all  the  nobility  we  have;  and  it  is  nobility  enough,  when  we  can 
trace  our  descent  from  the  fathers  of  our  Ohio  and  some  more  Western 
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States,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  record  that  many  of  them, 
if  they  had  not  stood  in  the  ranks  of  power  and  nobility,  had  certainly 
stood'in  the  ranks  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  subduing  the  western  plains, 
piouoerino-  their  way,  going  through  hardship,  trials  and  tribulations, 
li-ht  of  heart  and  full  of  hope,  and  their  integrity,  their  piety,  and  the 
purity  of  their  morals  in  general,  were  unimpeachable.  Therefore, 
let  us  treasure  up  the  memories  of  our  ancestors.  Already  much  is 
irretrievably  lost  and  in  many  cases  we  are  unable,  because  of  want  of, 
or  destruction  of,  records,  to  retrace  our  lineage  to  those  who  sacri- 
ficed so  much  that  we  might  enjoy  the  blessing  of  liberty  and  plenty. 

I  0  N  E  E  R  FRANCES  XAVIER 
KERN.  His  son,  Xavier  Kern, 
married  into  a  good  family,  a 
strong  rugged  people,  rather  tall 
and  slim.  They  came  from  the 
borders  of  France,  the  Province 
of  Luxemberg. 

Since  the  bulk  of  immigration  of 
the  present  age  is  of  a  type  wholly 
unlike  that  of  one  hundred  years 
ago,  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  our- 
selves and  our  children  to  estab- 
lish the  character  of  our  ancestry 
while  it  may  be  done.  At  the  time 
our  early  ancestors  came  over,  the 
so-called  lower  classes  of  Europe  had  not  the  education,  the  knowledge 
of  affairs,  nor  the  habit  of  government  which  would  enable  them  to 
take  the  lead  elsewhere;  therefore,  when  we  find  that  an  early  settler 
occupied  a  place  of  respect  and  influence  here,  we  may  believe  that  he 
brought  with  him  this  stewardship  ability.  If,  in  addition  to  this  he 
possessed  that  force  of  character  which  made  him  a  leader  of  men,  he 
became  so  prominent  that  his  name  and  achievement  can  generally  be 
easily  traced.  A  man's  social  station  was  also  indicated  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  children,  for  in  Ohio,  marriage  outside  of  the  family's  so- 
cial grade  was  then  and  ever  since,  has  been,  uncommon. 

The  grandson,  Henry  Kern,  married  into  the  leading  families  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  They  were  tillers  of  the  soil.  Looking  over  the 
Assessor's  list,  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  of  Seneca  County,  was  assessed 
for  40  acres  of  land,  two  horses  and  four  oxen  and  one  cow,  six  sheep, 
eight  swine,  one  oxencart,  one  plow  that  had  the  trademark  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  it.  That  Pioneer  Francis  Xavier  Kern  was  a  man  of 
"respectable  pecuniary  means"  is  also  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his 
name  appears  on  the  tax  list  of  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  for  the  years  of 
1836  up  to  1848,  selling  out  on  the  same  year  all  his  land  and  horses, 
oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  swine,  wagons  and  plows,  and  retiring,  for  seven- 
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teen  years  thereafter  be  lived  with  his  eldest  son,  Xavier  Kern,  and 
helped  to  do  odd  work  on  the  home  farm.  Grandfather  Smith  made  a 
venerable  chair  out  of  oak  for  Grandfather  Francis  Xavier  Kern.  This 
chair  is  still  at  the  home  farm,  and  in  1910  I  had  the  pleasure  to  sit  in 
this  hand-made  oak  chair.  It  was  made  out  of  oak  wood  from  the  farm 
in  the  year  1848.  I  also  have  oak  and  walnut  wood  in  my  possession 
from  a  fence  rail  split  by  my  grandfather ;  also  a  piece  of  a  fence-rail 
split  by  my  father,  Xavier  Kern,  and  any  of  the  Kern  family  wishing 
a  piece  of  walnut  fence  rail  split  by  Pioneer  Francis  Xavier  Kern  in 
1848  can  get  the  same  from  Peter  Edward  Kern,  El  Paso,  Texas,  or 
from  Nicholas  Marks,  New  Riegal,  Ohio,  or  Henry  Kern,  of  Palco,  Kan- 
sas.   This  ancient  wood  is  held  in  trust  for  the  Kern  children. 


F  I  haven't  put  the  real  tilling  of 
the  soil  and  shop  flavor  in  this 
book,  it  won't  be  because  I  didn't 
have  the  chance,  as  it  was  written 
in  Alaska,  in  1909.  I  had  to  write  it 
in  the  intervals  of  waiting  on  cus- 
tomers, and  some  of  the  things  the 
book  says  were  gathered  here  and 
there,  and  are  pretty  nearly  right 
hot  from  the  bat.  No  man  remem- 
bers all  the  lessons  he  learns,  even 
those  of  the  hard  school  of  experi- 
ence. As  my  experiences  have  not 
been  particularly  unique  they  may 
cover  much  of  the  same  ground 
that  your  own  do.  In  that  case  you  should  find  here  collected  the  very 
lessons  that  you  have  forgotten.  Dear  children,  in  reading  this  little 
book,  if  you  should  differ  from  me  on  the  points  I  make,  I  'd  be  glad  to 
hear  your  ideas.  I'm  looking  for  a  chance  to  learn  more,  because  the  fur- 
ther into  the  genealogical  and  shop-keeping  business  and  investments  I 
get,  the  more  there  seems  to  be  to  learn. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure,  an  inspiration,  to  wander  at  will 
through  the  vast  and  variegated  garden  of  the  Kern  family,  to  touch 
hands,  as  it  were,  with  the  great  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  merchant,  the 
banker,  the  contractor  and  thinker,  who  have  built  and  left  for  us  the 
benign  heritage  of  our  free  institutions,  to  find  in  them  the  fellowship 
and  kinship  of  brain  and  brawn,  of  profound  conviction,  of  keen  pas- 
sion, of  lofty  idealism,  of  fervid  patriotism.  And  so  this  little  garland 
of  flowers — a  memento  or  souvenir  all  too  meager  and  inadequate — is 
presented  to  the  dear  children  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  and  en- 
courage them  to  take  up  and  view  for  tliemselves  the  vast  and  inspiring 
and  thrilling  panorama  of  the  Kern  family,  lovingly  dedicated  by  their 
uncle,  Peter  Edward  Kern. 
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EIBUTE    TO    GRANDFATHER 
FRANCIS  XAVIER  KERN  and 

to  Ms  wife  Agatha;  to  Francis 
Xavier  Felix  Smith,  and  his  wife 
Margaret ;  to  Xavier  Kern  and  his 
wife  Marie  Agues ;  to  Nicolas  Dan- 
iel Kern,  Josephine  Kern  Marks, 
Mary  Agatha  Kern  Nye,  Charles 
Kern  Marks,  Martin  Kern  Dugan, 
Janese  Kern  Dugan,  Alvin  Kern 
Marks,  John  P.  Nye,  J.  D.  Johnston 
and  the  Dillon  children. 

This  tribute  belongs  to  Pioneer 
Francis  Xavier  Kern  and  to  his  de- 
scendents  as  though  they  were  but 
one.  In  these  pages  I  will  speak  of 
Pioneer  Kern — there  has  been  but 
one — there  will  never  be  another, 
(The  main  facts  concerning  him  are 
as  they  come  to  me  from  Nurem- 
berg Baden  Station  in  Kleina  Basel 
parishes,  on  the  wooded  Rhine.)  As  a  boy  Francis  Xavier  Kern  was 
simply  big,  fat  and  his  health  was  so  perfect  that  it  was  overflowing 
with  ambition.  He  was  an  only  child;  his  father  died  when  he  was  in 
his  teens  and  his  mother  married  again;  her  given  name  was  Claudia. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  dark  brooding  nights  are  as  neces- 
sary for  our  life  as  the  garish  day.  Great  crops  of  wheat  that  feed 
the  nations  grow  only  where  the  winter's  snow  covered  all  as  with  a 
garment.  And  ever  behind  the  mystery  of  sleep,  and  beneath  the  si- 
lence of  the  snow,  nature  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps.  The  withholding  of 
quick  recognition  gave  the  mind  of  Pioneer  Kern  an  opportunity  to 
ripen.  Fate  held  him  in  leash,  that  he  might  be  saved  for  a  masterly 
work.  In  tilling  the  soil,  planting  and  harvesting  his  wheat,  his  soul 
was  growing  strong  and  his  spirit  was  taking  on  the  silken  self-suffi- 
cient strength  that  marked  his  later  days.  In  stature  he  was  a  giant ; 
the  classic  features  and  the  look  of  untried  strength  were  all  thrown 
into  fine  relief  by  the  modesty,  the  half  embarrassment  of  his  manner. 
His  words  were  few  and  simple. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  he  married  Agatha.  He  was  happily  married 
to  a  discreet  woman,  who  managed  him  without  ever  letting  him  be 
aware  of  it.  He  was  happy  ever  after,  and  why  shouldn't  he  have  been 
happy?  Surely  no  man  was  ever  blest  with  a  better  wife.  He  made  a 
reach  into  the  matrimonial  grab-bag  and  drew  forth  a  jewel. 
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N  PASSING-,  we  may  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  average  man  is 
a  victim  of  arrested  development, 
that  genius  is  not  hereditary,  and 
that  the  fleeting  years  bring  in- 
creased knowledge  only  in  very  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Health  and  pros- 
perity are  not  pure  blessings — a 
certain  element  of  discontent  is 
necessary  to  spur  man  on  to  a  high- 
er life.  They  had  roast  beef  as 
often  as  they  wanted  it ;  in  the  cel- 
lar were  kegs  and  barrels,  and 
there  was  no  rent  to  pay  nor  land- 
lords to  appease,  so  care  sat  lightly 
on  Pioneer  Kern.  His  wife  did  the  work  that  God  sent  her  to  do,  and  the 
sense  of  duty  was  strong  upon  her.  Babies  came  once  each  two  years,  and 
in  one  case  two  in  two  years.  There  was  careful  planning  required 
to  make  the  income  reach  and  keep  the  household  in  order.  His  wife 
visited  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  parish  and  received  the  many  visitors, 
but  with  it  all  she  found  time  to  read.  Her  mind  was  open  and  alert  for 
all  good  things.  I  am  not  sure  that  she  was  so  very  happy,  but  no  com- 
plaints escaped  her.  In  all,  she  bore  eight  children,  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Seven  of  these  children  lived  to  be  over  eighty  years  of 
age.  Father  received  a  kick  from  his  favorite  colt  and  died  in  1863. 
The  first  child  that  came  they  named  Xavier  and  so  in  rotation  Alois, 
Peter,  Joseph,  Anthone,  Conrad,  Rosa  and  Agatha.  The  children  ran 
wild  and  roamed  the  woods  of  Kline  Basel  in  search  of  all  the  curious 
things  that  the  woods  hold  in  store  for  boys.  The  father  occasionally 
made  stern  effort  to  ' '  correct ' '  his  sons,  and  in  the  use  of  the  birch  he 
was  ambidextrous.  But  the  household  wherein  a  strap  hangs  behind 
the  kitchen  door,  for  ready  use,  it  is  not  utilized  so  much  for  pure  dis- 
cipline as  to  ease  the  feelings  of  the  parent.  They  say  that  expression 
is  a  need  of  the  human  heart ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  many  hearts 
there  is  a  very  strong  desire  at  times  to  "thrash"  someone;  who  it  is, 
makes  little  difference,  but  children  being  helpless  and  the  law  giving 
us  the  right,  we  find  gratification  by  falling  upon  them  with  straps, 
birch  rods,  slippers,  ferules,  hair  brushes,  or  apple  tree  sprouts.  No 
student  of  pedagogics  now  believes  that  the  free  use  of  the  rod  ever 
made  a  child  ''good,"  but  all  agree  that  it  has  often  served  as  a  safety 
valve  for  a  pent-up  emotion  in  the  parent  or  teacher.  Pioneer  Kern 
applied  the  birch  and  the  boys  took  to  the  woods,  moody,  resentful, 
solitary.  There  was  good  in  this,  for  the  lads  learned  to  live  within 
themselves,  and  to  be  self-sufficient,  to  love  the  solitude  and  feel  a  kin- 
ship with  all  the  life  that  makes  the  groves  and  fields  melodious. 
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N  1835,  when  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  his  wife  Agatha  and  two 
daughters  and  six  sons,  he  sailed 
for  America.  The  history  in  Amer- 
ica is  given  elsewhere.  In  Seneca 
County  God's  finger  touched  him 
at  80  years  of  age  and  he  slept  on. 
"In  Memoriam"  from  one  son, 
Xavier  Kern,  there  are  three  sons 
and  six  daughters;  it  is  made  up 
of  many  "short  swallow-flights" 
of  thirty-seven  great-grand  child- 
ren, "that  dip  their  wings  in 
tears  and  skim  away."  There  are 
seventy- two  great-great-grand- 
children in  all,  held  together  by 
the  silken  thread  of  love  for  the  Pioneer  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  and  one 
hundred  and  two  years  were  required  for  their  evolution.  To  every 
soul  that  has  loved  and  lost,  to  those  who  have  stood  by  open  graves, 
to  all  who  have  beheld  the  sun  go  down  on  Pioneer  Kern  the  worth  in 
the  world,  these  children  are  a  victor's  cry.  They  tell  of  love  and  life 
that  rise  phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  despair;  of  doubt  turned  to 
faith;  of  fear  which  has  become  serene  peace. 

All  children  that  endure  must  have  this  helpful,  uplifting  quality. 
Without  violence  of  direction  they  must  be  beacon  lights  that  gently 
guide  stricken  men  and  women  into  safe  harbors. 

HE  "INVOCATION,"  written  nearly  a  score  of  years  after 
Pioneer  Kern's  death,  reveals  his  grandchild's  personal 
conquest  of  pain.  His  thought  has  broadened  from  the 
sense  of  loss  into  a  stately  march  of  conquest  over  death 
for  the  whole  human  race.  The  sharpness  of  grief  has 
awakened  the  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  sublime  ideas,  truth,  jus- 
tice, nobility,  honor  and  the  sense  of  beauty  as  shown  in  all  created 
things.  The  man  once  loved  a  person — ^now  his  heart  goes  out  to  the 
universe.  The  dread  of  death  is  gone,  and  he  calmly  contemplates  his 
own  end  and  waits  the  summons  without  either  impatience  or  fear.  He 
realizes  that  death  itself  is  a  manifestation  of  life — that  it  is  as  natural 
and  just  as  necessary. 

Sunset  and  evening  star  and  one  clear  call  for  me, 
And  may  there  he  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
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HE  DESIRE  for  sympathy  and  the  wish  for  his  grand  and 
great-grand  and  great-great-grandchihlren  are  in  his  heart, 
but  the  fever  of  unrest  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  are  gone. 
His  heart,  his  hope,  liis  faith,  his  life,  are  freely  laid  on  the 

^ Altar  of  Eternal  Love.     So  here  endeth  the  little  journey 

to  the  home  of  Pioneer  Kern  as  written  by  his  grandchild,  Peter  Ed- 
ward Kern  and  the  whole  done  into  a  booklet  of  the  Kern  Genealogical 
tree,  leather  bound  by  the  hands  of  his  grandchild. 

ONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  AL- 
BERT FREDERICK  NOEL 
KERN  NYE,  4149  Bennet  Ave., 
New  York  City.  But  in  another 
and  better  sense  a  good  woman 
never  grows  old.  Years  may 
pass  over  her  head,  but  if  benev- 
olence and  virtue  dwell  in  her 
heart  she  is  as  cheerful  as  when 
the  spring  of  life  first  opened  to 
her  view. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  AL- 
BERT NICHOLAS  KERN 
MARKS,  4520  Superior  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Life  is  often 
but  a  bitter  struggle  from  first 
to  last  with  many  who  wear  smil- 
ing faces  and  are  ever  ready  with 
a  cheerful  word,  when  there  is 
scarcely  a  shred  left  of  the  hopes 
and  opportunities  wjiich  for 
years  promised  happiness  and 
content.  But  it  is  human  still  to 
strive  and  yearn  and  grope  for 
some  unknown  good  that  shall 
send  all  unrest  and  troubles  to  the  winds  and  settle  down  and  over  one's 
life  with  a  halo  of  peace  and  satisfaction.  The  rainbow  of  hope  is  al- 
ways visible  in  the  future,  boys  and  girls. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  FRANCIS  XAVIER  KERN,  Palco,  Kan- 
sas. Hudson  Tuttle  says:  "From  the  normal  state  to  the  gateway  of 
another  sphere,  where  the  silver  cord,  which  unites  the  mortal  with  the 
immortal,  is  broken,  a  wide  interval  exists."  In  the  normal  the  ma- 
terial has  the  ascendency,  and  the  spiritual  is  subordinate.  At  death 
the  spirit  obtains  complete  ascendency,  and  the  body  fades.  Between 
the  extremes  the  two  are  variously  blended,  as  light  and  darkness  at 
morning;  night  representing  the  body,  light  the  spiritual  life,  which 
slowly  breaks  on  the  horizon,  gradually  increasing,  until  the  sun  at 
last  pours  a  flood  of  splendor  above  the  grey  clouds  of  morning.  Then 
the  spirit  is  free,  and  beholds  the  supernal  light  of  the  spheres. 
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CHILDREN  OF  XAVIER  AND  MARIE  AGNES  KERN 

New  Kiegal,  Ohio 


Self  Control,  Courage  and  Ambition 

HE  THIRD  generation  consists  of 
nine  grand  children,  of  whom  six 
are  living. 

1.  Henry  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 
Moderation  in  all  things  and  regu- 
lating the  actions  only  by  the  judg- 
ment, are  the  most  eminent  parts 
of  wisdom.  "He  that  ruleth  his 
own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city." 

2.  Elizabeth  Kern  Johnston, 
El  Paso,  Texas.  '/Courage  con- 
sists not  in  hazarding  without 
fear,  but  being  resolutely  minded 
in  a  just  cause." 

3.  Mary  Agatha  Kern  Nye, 
New  York.  "The  brave  man  is 
not  he  who  feels  no  fear,  for  that 
were  stupid  and  irrational,  but  he 
whose  soul  subdues  its  fears  and 
bravely  dares  the  dangers  nature 
shrinks  from." 

4.  Carrie  Kern  Marks,  New  Riegal,  Ohio.  "True  courage  is  cool 
and  calm.  The  bravest  of  men  have  the  least  of  a  brutal,  bullying  in- 
solence, and  in  the  very  time  of  danger  are  found  the  most  serene  and 
free." 

5.  Josephine  Kern  Marks,  New  Riegal,  Ohio.  "Rage  can  make 
a  coward  forget  himself  and  fight.  But  what  is  done  in  fury  or  anger 
can  never  be  placed  to  the  account  of  courage. ' ' 

6.  Rosa  Kern  Wangler,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "Courage  enlarges,  cow- 
ardice diminishes  resources.  In  desperate  straits  the  fears  of  the  timid 
aggravate  the  dangers  that  imperil  the  brave. ' ' 

7.  Catherine  Kern  Dugan,  Sr.,  New  York.  "For  cowards  the 
road  of  desertion  should  be  kept  open.  They  will  carry  over  to  the 
enemy  nothing  but  their  fears." 

8.  Peter  Edward  Kern,  El  Paso,  Texas.  "The  Poltroon,  like  the 
scabbard,  is  an  incumbrance  when  once  the  sword  is  drawn.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  everyday  battles  of  life;  to  believe  a  business  impossible 
is  the  way  to  make  it  so  * " 
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KERN  SYMBOLIC  GATK,  EL    i'ASO.  TEXAS. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  YUKON. 


CHILKOOT  PASS 


Are  you.  too,  banging  at  the  Cliilkoot, 
That" rock-locked  gate  to  the  golden  door? 
These    thunder-built    steps    have    words    built    to 

suit, 
And  whether  you  prayed  or  whether  you  swore. 
'Twere   one   where   it   seemed    that  an   oath   was 

a  prayer — 
Seemed  God  couldn't  care, 
Seemed  God  wasn't  there! 

And  you,  too,  climbed  to  the  Klondike  and 

talked  as  a   I'riend, 
To   those   five-horned   stars! 
With   muckluck   spoon   and   with   talspeke. 
You,  too,   bared  head  to  the  bars. 
The  TIeaven  built  l)ars  where  morning  is  born, 
And   drank   with  maiden  morn. 
From  Klondike's  golden  horn! 
And  you,  too,   read   by  the   north   lights  such 

sermons  as  never  man  says! 
You  sat  and  sat  with  the  midnights  that  sit  and 

that  sit  all  day. 
You    heard    the   silence,   you    heard    the   room. 
Heard  the  glory  of  God  in  the  gloom. 
Where  the  icebergs  boom  and  boom! 
Then  come  to  my  sunland.  my  soldier. 
Aye,  come  to  my  heart  and  to  stay! 
For  better  crusader  or  bolder  bared  never  a 

breast  to  the  fray. 
And  whether  you  prayed  or  whether  you  cursed, 
You    dared    the   best   and   you    dared   the   worst, 
That  ever  brave  man  durst. 

■ — Joaquin  Miller, 
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THE  GOING  IIF.xrr:.  EVEN  AS  THESE 
COMIXG  HITHEU.  UIPEXES.S  IS  ALL. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 
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9.  Nicholas  Daniel  Kern,  Mexico.  "How  many  feasible  projects 
have  miscarried  through  despondency  and  been  strangled  in  the  birth 
by  a  cowardly  imagination.  It  is  better  to  meet  danger  than  to  wait 
for  it." 

So  ends  the  story  of  the  nine  grand  children  of  Francis  Xavier 
Kern,  six  of  whom  are  living. 


ONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  ED- 
WARD P.  MARKS  KERN  HUSS, 
304  E.  Tiffin  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
Remember  that  you  must  marshal 
all  your  forces  at  one  point,  and 
move  in  one  direction,  if  you  would 
accomplish  what  your  desires  have 
painted. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  AN- 
THONY ALOIS  KERN  WEIS- 
NER  of  Hays,  Kansas.  When 
kindness  is  administered  at  time 
of  need,  it's  like  "apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver"  and  will  be 
long  remembered.  A  word  of 
kindness  in  a  desperate  strait  is 
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as  welcome  as  the  smile  of  an  angel  and  a  helpful  hand-grasp  is  worth 
a  hundred-fold  its  cost,  for  it  may  have  rescued  for  all  future  the  most 
kingly  thing  on  earth,  the  manhood  of  man. 

Letter  to  P.  E.  Kern  from  Henry  Kern : 

CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS. 

Damar,  Kansas,  Dec.  20,  1908. 
Dear  Brother  Pete : 

Wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  our  wish 
is  that  you  may  enjoy  a  great  many  more  such. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  Christ  greeted  us  with  the  words 
Peace  on  Earth  and  good  will  to  all  mankind  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year  one  can  not  help  but  let  his  thoughts  wander  back  to  the  memories 
of  the  good  dear  old  home,  where  we  as  children  played  together  and 
enjoyed  the  best  days  of  our  lives.  Those  are  the  days  that  will  always 
stay  fresh  and  green  in  our  memory. 

Your  letter  has  not  yet  arrived  to  give  me  sister's  address.  But 
have  written  all  of  them  a  card  as  the  long  forgotten. 

Will  close  with  love. 

Sincerely  your  brother, 

Henry  Kern. 
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FOURTH  GENERATION 


Self-control,  courage  and  ambition 


Thirty-seven  great-grand-children,  thirty-three  of  whom  are  living 


MMA   LOUISA   NYE    KERN 
SOMERS,  New  York.  ''A  ship 
1     on  a  lee  shore  stands  out  to  sea 
in    a    storm    to    escape    ship- 
wreck." 

2.  Mary  Ida  Kern  Weisner, 
Hays,  Kansas.  ''Impossibilities, 
like  vicious  dogs,  fly  before  him 
who  is  not  afraid  of  them." 

3.  Charles  Jerome  Kern  Nye, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  "Should 
misfortune  .overtake,  retrench, 
work  harder,  but  never  fly  the 
track. ' ' 

4.  Edward  Kern  Marks,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  ''Confront  difficulties  with 
unflinching  perseverance.  Should  you  then  fail,  you  will  be  honored; 
but  shrink  and  you  will  be  despised. ' ' 

5.  Albert  Frederick  Kern  Nye,  New  York.  "When  you  put  your 
hands  to  work,  let  the  fact  of  your  doing  so  constitute  the  evidence  that 
you  mean  to  prosecute  it  to  the  end.  They  that  fear  an  overthrow  are 
half  conquered." 

6.  Robert  Kern  Marks,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "No  one  can  tell  who  the 
heroes  are  and  who  the  cowards,  imtil  some  crisis  comes  to  put  us  to 
the  test." 

7.  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  Palco,  Kans.  "No  crisis  puts  us  to  the 
test  that  does  not  bring  us  up,  alone  and  single-handed  to  face  danger." 

8.  George  Edward  Kern  Nye,  Greenville,  N.  C.  "It  is  compara- 
tively nothing  to  make  a  rush  with  the  multitude,  even  into  the  jaws  of 
destruction.  Sheep  will  do  that.  Armies  can  be  picked  from  the  gut- 
ters and  marched  up  as  food  for  powder. ' ' 

9.  John  Peter  Kern,  Palco,  Kans.  "But  when  some  crisis  singles 
out  one  from  the  multitude,  pointing  at  him  the  particular  finger  of 
fate  and  telling  him  'stand  or  run,'  and  he  faces  about  with  steady 
nerves,  with  nobody  else  to  stand  behind,  we  may  be  sure  the  hero  stuff 
is  in  him." 
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HERESIA  MARKS  KERN 
HUSS,    Fostoria,    Ohio.     ''When 

such  crises  come,  the  true 
10    courage  is  just  as  likely  to  be 

found  in  people  of  shrinking 
nerves,  or  in  weak  and  timid 
women,  as  in  great,  burly  people." 

11.  Jerome  Kern  Wangler, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  "It  is  a  moral, 
not  a  physical  trait.  Its  seat  is 
not  in  the  temperament,  but  the 
will." 

12.  Emma  Wangler  Kern  Wel- 
ly, Tiffin,  Ohio.  "Some  people 
imagine  that  courage  is  confined 

to  the  field  of  battle.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake.  Even  con- 
tentious men,  unavoidably  contentious,  are  not  by  any  means  limited 
to  the  battlefield." 

13.  Solome  Catherine  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kans.  "There  are 
other  struggles  with  adverse  circumstances,  struggles,  it  may  be,  with 
habits  or  appetites  or  passions,  all  of  which  require  as  much  courage 
and  more  perseverance  than  the  brief  encounter  of  battle." 

14.  Albert  Nicholas  Kern  Marks,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "Enough  to 
contend  with,  enough  to  overcome,  lies  in  the  pathway  of  every  indi- 
vidual. ' ' 

15.  Carrie  Marks  Kern  Dillon,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  ' '  It  may  be  one  kind 
of  difficulties  or  it  may  be  another,  but  plenty  of  difficulties  of  some 
kind  or  other  everyone  may  be  sure  of  finding  through  life." 

16.  Caroline  Kern  Dugan  Busby,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ' '  There  is 
but  one  way  of  looking  at  fate,  whatever  that  may  be,  whether  bless- 
ings or  afflictions,  to  behave  with  dignity  under  both.  We  must  not 
lose  heart,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  both  for  ourselves  and  for  those  whom 
we  love.' 

17.  Donald  Kern  Wangler,  Alvado,  Ohio.  "To  struggle,  and 
again  and  again  renew  the  conflict,  this  is  life 's  inheritance. '  * 

ATHARINE  Marks  Kern  Weimenkirch,  Tiffin  St.  Fostoria, 
Ohio.    "He  who  never  falters,  no  matter  how  adverse 
18     may  be  the  circumstances,  always  enjoys  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  perpetual  spiritual  triumph,  of  which  noth- 
ing can  deprive  him." 

19.  Alvin  Kern  Dugan,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  "  Though  the  occasions 
of  high  heroic  daring  seldom  occur,  but  in  the  history  of  the  great,  the 
less  obtrusive  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  private  energy  are  con- 
tinually offering  themselves." 
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MMA  BARBARA  KERN  DES- 
BIEN.    "With  these  domes- 

20  tic  scenes  as  much  abound  as 
does  the  tented  field.     Pain 

may  be  as  firmly  endured  in  the 

lonely  chamber  as  amid  the  din 

of  arms." 

21.  Charles  Kern  Marks,  New 
Riegal,  Ohio.  "Difficulties  can 
be  manfully  combated,  misfor- 
tune bravely  sustained,  poverty 
nobly  supported,  disappoint- 
ments courageously  encounter- 
ed." 

22.  Levi  Kern  Wangler,  Al- 
vada,  Ohio.  "Thus  courage  diffuses  a  wide  and  succoring  influence 
and  bestows  energy  apportioned  to  th^  trial.  It  takes  from  calamity 
its  dejecting  quality  and  enables  the  soul  to  possess  itself  under  every 
vicissitude." 

23.  Clarence  Kern  Dugan,  New  York.  "It  rescues  the  unhappy 
from  degradation  and  the  feeble  from  contempt.  The  greater  part  of 
the  courage  needed  in  the  world  is  not  of  an  heroic  kind." 

24.  Frank  Kern  Wangler,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "There  needs  the 
common  courage  to  be  honest,  the  courage  to  resist  temptation,  the 
courage  to  speak  the  truth,  the  courage  to  be  what  we  really  are  and 
not  pretend  to  be  what  we  are  not. ' ' 

25.  Josephine  Madeline  Kern  Marks,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ' '  We  need 
the  courage  to  live  honestly  within  our  own  means  and  not  dishonestly 
upon  the  means  of  others.  The  courage  that  dares  to  display  itself  in 
silent  effort  and  endeavor,  that  dares  to  do  all  and  suffer  all  for  truth 
and  duty  is  more  heroic  than  the  achievements  of  physical  valor,  which 
are  rewarded  by  honors  and  titles,  or  by  laurels  sometimes  steeped  in 
blood." 

26.  Edna  Kern  Dugan,  New  York.  "It  is  moral  courage  that 
characterizes  the  highest  order  of  manhood  and  womanhood." 

27.  Madeline  Gregory  Kern,  New  York.  * '  Intellectual  intrepidity 
is  one  of  the  vital  conditions  of  independence  and  self-reliance  of  char- 
acter. A  man  must  have  the  courage  to  be  himself  and  not  the  shadow 
or  the  echo  of  another." 

28.  Jennie  Kern  Wangler,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "He  must  exercise  his 
own  powers,  think  his  own  thoughts  and  speak  his  own  sentiments. 
He  must  elaborate  his  own  opinions  and  form  his  own  convictions." 

29.  Alvin  Kern  Marks,  New  Riegal,  Ohio.  "  It  has  been  said  that 
he  who  dares  not  form  an  opinion  must  be  a  coward;  he  who  will  not 
must  be  an  idler,  he  who  cannot  must  be  a  fool. ' ' 
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ATHERINE  KERN  WANGLES, 

Tiffin,  Ohio.  ''Every  en- 
30    largement  of  tlie  domain  of 

knowledge  which  has  made 
us  better  acquainted,  with  the 
heavens  and  with  ourselves,  has 
been  established  by  the  energy, 
the  devotion,  the  self-sacrifice 
and  the  courage  of  the  great 
spirits  of  past  times,  who,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  been 
oppressed  or  reviled  by  their  con- 
temporaries, now  rank  among 
those  whom  the  enlightened  of 
the  human  race  most  delight  to 
honor." 

31.  Martin  Kern  Dugan,  New  York.  "The  passive  endurance  of 
the  man  or  woman  who  for  conscience's  sake  is  found  ready  to  suffer 
and  endure  in  solitude,  without  so  much  as  the  encouragement  of  even 
a  single  sympathizing  voice,  is  an  exhibition  of  courage  of  a  far  higher 
kind  than  that  displayed  in  the  roar  of  battle,  where  even  the  weakest 
feels  encouraged  and  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  sympathy  and  the 
power  of  numbers." 

32.  Emma  Kern  Marks,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "Time  would  fail  to 
tell  of  the  names  of  those  through  faith  in  principles  and  in  the  face 
of  difficulties,  dangers  and  sufferings,  have  fought  a  good  fight  in  the 
moral  warfare  of  the  world,  and" — 

33.  James  Kern  Wangler,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  " — been  content  to  lay 
down  their  lives  rather  than  prove  false  to  their  conscientious  convic- 
tions of  the  truth. ' ' 

34.  Catherine  Kern  Dugan,  New  York.  "The  patriot  who  fights 
an  always  losing  battle,  the  martyr  who  goes  to  death  amid  the  triumph- 
ant shouts  of  his  enemies,  the  discoverer,  like  Columbus,  whose  heart 
remains  undaunted  through  years  of  failure,  are  examples  of  the  moral 
sublime. ' ' 

35.  Thomas  Kern  Dugan,  New  York.  "Such  courage  excites  a 
profounder  interest  in  the  hearts  of  men  than  even  the  most  complete 
and  conspicuous  success." 

36.  Janes  Kern  Dugan,  New  York.  "By  the  side  of  such  in- 
stances as  these,  how  small  by  comparison  seem  the  greatest  deeds  of 
valor,  inciting  men  to  rush  upon  death  and  die  amid  the  frenzied  ex- 
citement of  physical  warfare. ' ' 

37.  Harold  Kern  Dugan,  New  York.  "There  is  a  large  element 
of  deception  in  all  ambitious  schemes,  for  ofttimes,  when  at  the  summit 
of  ambition,  one  is  at  the  depths  of  despair  and  the  showy  results  of 
a  successful  pursuit  of  ambition  are  sometimes  but  gilded  misery,  the 
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casins?  of  despair.  The  history  of  ambition  is  written  in  characters  of 
blood  The  road  ambition  travels  is  too  narrow  for  friendship,  too 
crooked  for  love,  too  rugged  for  honesty,  too  dark  for  science  and  too 
hillv  for  happiness." 

'  So  ends  the  story  of  thirty-seven  great-grandchildren  of  Frances 
Xavier  Kern.    Thirty-three  of  whom  are  living. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CHARLES  WANGLER 

1^^.=i  Coe  Street,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

V^ERY  tack  of  the  ship  made  in 
accordance  with  nautical  law 
law  keeps  her  steadily  nearing 
the  port.  Each  stroke  of  the 
chisel  brings  the  marble  into  a 
clearer  likeness  to  the  model.  No 
effort  or  time  is  lost,  for  nothing 
is  done  rashlv  or  at  random. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JAMES 
KERN  WANGLER,  8953  7t>th 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Life  is  not 
long  enough  for  any  one  man  to 
accomplish  ever^'thing.  Indeed 
but  few  can  at  best  accomplish 
anything.  Yet  there  is  not  a  man, 
endowed  with  ordinary  intellect 

or  accomplishments,  but  can  accomplish  at  least  one  useful,  important, 

worthy  purpose. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  ALBERT  FREDERIC  KERN  NY^E,  4449 
Bennet  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Success  is  not  a  matter  of  luck  or  chance ; 
success  may  be  made  a  certainty.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  proper  train- 
ing and  equipment  for  the  race.  The  goal  toward  which  every  energ}' 
of  mind  and  body  must  be  directed,  should  be  one  which  Nature  has 
fitted  the  aspirant  to  achieve.  Steadfastness  of  purpose  is  necessary 
to  achieve  success.  Unless  those  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to  win  are 
accompanied  by  intense  earnestness  he  will  waver  and  turn  aside,  his 
attention  will  be  directed  to  other  objects,  and  he  will  fail  to  win  the 
prize.  Preserve  a  singleness  of  aim  if  you  would  make  yourself  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  Know  yourself;  know  your  own  powers  and  the 
needs  of  your  own  nature;  every  man  has  a  place  in  life  which  he  is 
fitted  to  fill,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  try  to  be  a  poet  if  Nature  is  not  willing. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  DONALD  KERN  WANGLER,  Alvado,  0. 
Everyone  will  meet  obstacles  and  discouragements  in  his  path  to- 
ward success,  but  persistence  and  energy  will  overcome  them  all.  He 
who  is  easily  turned  aside  and  diverted  from  his  purpose  will  rarely 
be  successful.  Success  in  the  first  attempt  will  inspire  hope,  until  the 
habit  of  succeeding  in  all  you  undertake  becomes  fixed  and  is  a  part  of 
your  character;  it  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course  because  you  de- 
termine it  shaU  come  and  prepare  for  it. 
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FIFTH  GENERATION 
The  Fifth  Generation  Consists  of  Seventy-two  Ofeat-areat- 

^randehildren.  All  Living 


SeJf-Coniroly  Courage  ami  Amhiiion 


I. BEET  NYE  KERN  SOMERS. 
New  York.  "Self-control  is 
the  highest  form  of  courage. 
It  is  the  base  of  all  the  vir- 

1^.  Joseph  Martin  Kern  Weis- 
.ler.  Hays,  Kans.  "It  is  one  of 
-.he  most  important  but  one  of  the 
.nost  difficult  things  for  a  power- 
:i]l  mind  to  be  its  own  master." 

:'.     Phill  M.  Nye  Kern  Somers. 

\ew  York.    "If  he  reigns  within 

.imself.    and    rules   passions,   de- 

>ires  and  fears,  he  is  more  than  a 

^ing." 

4"^  Dewey  J.  Kern  Marks,  Tif- 
liu,  Ohio.  "Too  often  self-control 
is  made  to  mean  only  the  control 
of  angry  passions,  but  that  is  simply  one  form  of  self-control;" 

5.  Alma  Marks  Kern  Huss,  Fostoria.  Ohio.  "In  anotlier — a  high- 
er and  more  complete  sense,  it  means  the  control  over  all  the  passions, 
appetites  and  impulses." 

6.  Amia  Viola  Kern  Weisner.  Hays,  Kans.  "True  wisdom  ever 
seeks  to  restrain  one  from  blindly  following  his  own  impulses  and  ap- 
petites." 

7.  Esther  Kern  Marks.  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "Even  those  which  are 
moral  and  intellectiial.  as  well  as  those  which  are  animal  and  sensual. 
In  the  supremacy  of  self-control  consists  one  of  the  perfections  of  the 
ideal  man. ' ' 

S.  Lawrence  Wendelin  Kern  Weisner.  Hays,  Kans.  "Not  to  be 
impulsive,  not  to  be  spurred  hither  and  thither  by  each  desire  that  in 
tnm  comes  uppermost,  but  to  be  self-restrained." 

9.  Irma  Kathryn  Kern  Marks,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "Self-balanced,  gov- 
erned by  the  joined  decision  of  the  feelings  in  council  assembled,  before 
whom  everv  action  shall  have  been  fullv  debated  and  cabnlv  determined, 
this  is  true  strength  and  wisdom." 

10.  Katherine  Xye  Kern  Sommers.  New  York.  "Mankind  are  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  qualities  which  raise  them  infinitely  higher 
in  the  scale  of  importance  than  any  other  members  of  the  animal  world." 
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ARBERT     SILVERINS     KERN, 

Palco,    Kans.      "They   are 

11     given   reason   as   a   guide   to 

follow  rather  than  instinct." 

12.  Margaret  Marks  Kern 
Huss,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  "But  if 
men  give  the  reins  to  their  impul- 
ses and  passions,  from  that  mo- 
ment they  surrender  this  high  pre- 
rogative. ' ' 

13.  Leo  George  Kern  Weisner, 
Hays,  Kans.  "They  are  carried 
along  the  current  of  their  life  and 
become  the  slaves  of  their  strong- 
est desires  for  the  time  being." 

14.  Gilbert  J.  Kern  Marks,  Tif- 
fin, Ohio.     "To  be  morally  free, 

to  be  more  than  animal,  man  must  be  able  to  resist  instinctive  im- 
pulses. ' ' 

15.  Gussie  Marks  Kern  Huss,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  "  This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  exercise  of  self-control." 

16.  Gayula  Beatrice  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kans.  ' '  Thus  it  is  this 
power  that  constitutes  the  real  distinction  between  a  physical  and  a 
moral  life,  and  that  forms  the  primary  basis  of  individual  character." 

17.  Etheldreda  Kern,  Palco,  Kans.  "Nine-tenths  of  the  vicious 
desires  that  degrade  society  and  the  crimes  that  disgrace  it,  would 
shrink  into  insignificance  before  the  advance  of  valiant  self -discipline, 
self-respect,  and  self-control." 

18.  Florian  Kern  Marks,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "It  is  necessary  to  one's 
personal  happiness  to  exercise  control  over  his  words  as  well  as  his 
acts 
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19.  Douglas  Marks  Kern  Weimenkirch,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  "for 
there  are  words  that  strike  harder  blows,  and  men  may  *  speak  daggers ' 
even  though  they  use  none. ' ' 

20.  Francis  Alois  Kern  Wiesner,  Hays,  Kans.  "Character  ex- 
hibits itself  in  control  of  speech  as  much  as  anything  else. ' ' 

21.  Clarence  Kern  Marks,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  ' '  The  wise  and  forbear- 
ant  man  will  restrain  his  desire  to  say  a  smart  or  severe  thing  at  the 
expense  of  another's  feelings — " 

22.  Zetta  Olive  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kan.  "  while  the  fool  speaks 
out  what  he  thinks  and  will  sacrifice  his  friend  rather  than  his  joke." 

23.  Beatrice  Marks  Kern  Huss,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  ' '  There  are  men 
who  are  headlong  in  their  language,  as  in  their  actions,  because  of  the 
want  of  forbearance  and  self -restraining  patience. ' ' 
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Jfictjolas  Xianiel  Kern 
But  ^  oh!  fell  deaths 
.  .^,     Mqlin^ely  frost  Tlial  qipt 
my  f lower  6oe  early-T{{jrn3. 
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LINDA  MARIE  KERN  MARKS, 
Tiffin,  Ohio.     "Government 
24     is  at  the  bottom  of  all  pro- 
gress.    The  state  or  nation 
that  has  the  best  government  pro- 
gresses most;" 

25.  Howard  Marks  Kern 
Weimenkirch,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
"So  the  individual  who  governs 
best  himself  makes  the  most 
rapid  progress." 

26.  Frederic  Neol  Kern  Nye, 
New  York.  ' '  The  native  energies 
of  the  human  soul  press  it  to  ac- 
tivity; controlled  they  bear  it 
forward  in  right  paths." 

27.  Adrian  Leo  Kern  Des- 
bien,  Palco,  Kans.  ' '  Uncontrolled  they  urge  it  on  to  probable  destruc- 
tion.   No  man  is  free  who  has  not  the  command  over  himself ; ' ' 

28.  Alvin  Cyral  Kern,  Palco,  Kans.  "but  allows  his  appetites 
or  his  temper  to  control  him;  and  to  tlriumph  over  these  is  of  all  con- 
quests the  most  glorious. ' ' 

29.  Jay  Donald  Marks  Kern  Huss,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  "He  who  is 
enslaved  to  his  passions  is  worse  than  Athens  was  by  her  thirty  tyrants. 

30.  Truman  Marks  Kern  Weimenkirch.  "He  who  indulges  his 
sense  in  any  excesses  renders  himself  obnoxious  to  his  own  reason;" 

31.  Alfred  Cecil  Kern  Weisner,  Hays,  Kans.  "and  to  gratify  the 
brute  in  him  displeases  the  man  and  sets  his  two  natures  at  variance." 

32.  Walter  Henry  Kern,  Palco,  Kans.  "We  ought  not  to  sacri- 
fice the  sentiments  of  the  soul  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  the  body." 

33.  Claud  Anthony  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kans.  "Passions  are 
excellent  servants,  and  when  properly  trained  and  disciplined  are  cap- 
able of  being  applied  to  noble  purposes;" 

34.  Mildred  Marks  Kern  Huss,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  "but  when  allow- 
ed to  become  masters  they  are  dangerous  in  the  extreme. ' ' 

35.  Melvina  Agnes  Kern  Weisner,  Hays,  Kans.  "To  resist 
strong  impulses,  to  subdue  powerful  passions,  to  silence  the  voice  of 
vehement  desire,  is  a  strong  and  noble  virtue." 

36.  Louise  Marks  Kern  Dillon,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "And  the  virtue 
rises  in  height,  beauty  and  grandeur  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  impulses  subdued. ' ' 

37.  John  Rudolph  Kern  Nye,  Greenville,  N.  C.  "True  virtue  is 
not  always  visible  to  the  gaze  of  the  world.    It  is  often  still  and  calm. ' ' 

38.  Maurice  Usebins  Kern,  Palco,  Kans.  "Composure  is  often 
the  highest  result  of  power  and  there  are  seasons  when  to  be  still  de- 
mands immeasurably  higher  strength  than  to  act." 
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AROLD  WELLY  KERN  WANG- 
LER,  Alvada,  Ohio.   "Think 

passions;" 

40     you  it  demands  no  power  to 
calm  the  stormy  elements  of 

41.  Leonard  Cleo  Skenyan 
Kern,  Palco,  Kans.  "to  throw 
off  the  load  of  dejection,  to  re- 
press every  repining  thought 
when  the  dearest  hopes  are  with- 
ered ; ' ' 

42.  Leona  Adaline  Kern  Des- 
bieu,  Palco,  Kans.  "and  to  turn 
the  wounded  spirit  from  danger- 
ous  reveries   and  wasting  grief 

to  the  quiet  discharge  of  ordinary  duties." 

43.  Louise  Marks  Kern  Huss,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  '  *  Is  there  no  power 
put  forth  when  a  man,  stripped  of  his  property,  of  the  fruits  of  a  life's 
labor,  quells  discontent  and  gloomy  forebodings  and  serenely  and  pa- 
tiently returns  to  the  task  which  Providence  assigns?" 

44.  Francis  Harold  Doyle  Kern  Dugan,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  "We 
doubt  not  that  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  sometimes  discerns  the  sub- 
limest  human  energy  under  a  form  and  countenance  which  by  their  com- 
posure and  tranquillity,  indicate  to  the  human  spectator  only  passive 
virtues. ' ' 

45.  Cleo  Francis  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kans.  "Individuals  who 
have  attained  such  power  are  among  the  great  ones  of  earth." 

46.  Truman  Welly  Kern  Wangler,  Alvado,  Ohio.  "Strength  of 
character  consists  of  two  things,  power  of  will  and  power  of  self-re- 
straint." 

47.  Neleida  Mary  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kans.  "It  requires  two 
things  therefore,  for  its  existence,  strong  feelings  and  strong  command 
over  them. ' ' 

48.  Vincent  Wangler  Kern  Welly,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "Ofttimes  we 
mistake  strong  feelings  for  strong  character. ' ' 

49.  Louise  Welly  Kern  Wangler,  Alvada,  Ohio.  "  He  is  not  strong 
who  bears  all  before  him,  at  whose  frown  domestics  tremble  and  the 
children  of  the  household  quake ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  weak  man.  It 
is  his  passions  that  are  strong;  he  is  mastered  by  them." 

50.  Anthony  Aloys  Kern  Weisner,  Hays,  Kans.  "You  must  meas- 
ure the  strength  of  a  man  by  the  power  of  the  feelings  he  subdues,  not 
by  the  power  of  those  that  subdue  him." 
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L  A  R  E  N  C  E  MARKS  KERN 
HUSS,  Fostoria,  Oliio.  "Did 
51  we  ever  see  a  man  receive  a 
flagrant  injury  and  then  re- 
ply calmly?  Such  as  McKinley 
did  when  he  was  shot  by  Czolgoz? 
There  is  a  man  spiritually  strong." 

52.  Lloyd  Elmo  Kern  Desbien, 
Palco,  Kans.  "Or  did  we  ever  see 
a  man  in  anguish  stand  as  if 
carved  out  of  solid  rock  master- 
ing himself,  or  one  bearing  a  hope- 
less daily  trial  remain  silent  and 
never  tell  the  world  what  cankered 
his   peace?" 

53.  Ralph  Charles  Meyer  Kern 
Wangler.  "That  is  strength — he  who  with  strong  passions  remains 
chaste,  he  who,  keenly  sensitive,  with  manly  powers  if  indignation  in 
him,  can  be  provoked  and  yet  restrain  himself  and  forgive — these  are 
strong  men,  the  spiritual  heroes." 

54.  Ival  Mary  Skenyan  Kern.  "A  strong  temper  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  bad  temper.  But  the  stronger  the  temper  the  greater  is  the 
need  of  self-discipline  and  self-control." 

55.  Ines  Eleanor  Brown  Kern,  Palco,  Kans.  "Strong  temper 
may  only  mean  a  strong  and  excitable  will. ' ' 

56.  Harold  Marks  Kern  Huss,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  "Uncontrolled  it 
displays  itself  in  fitful  outbreaks  of  passion;  but  controlled  and  held 
in  subjection,  like  steam  pent  up  in  the  mechanism  of  a  steam  engine, 
it  becomes  the  source  of  energetic  power  and  usefulness." 

57.  Catherine  Lucille  Mose  Kern  Marks,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "Some  of 
the  greatest  characters  in  history  have  been  men  of  strong  tempers, 
but  with  equal  strength  of  determination  to  hold  their  motive  power 
under  strict  regulation  and  control." 

58.  Lucille  Laura  Meyer  Kern  Wangler,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "He  is 
usually  a  moral  weakling  who  has  no  strong  desires  or  strong  temper 
to  overcome;" 

59.  Helen  Cledo  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kans.  "but  he  who  with 
these  fails  to  subdue  them  is  speedily  ruined  by  them." 

60.  Charles  Marks  Kern  Dillon,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "Man  is  born  for 
dominion;  but  he  must  enter  it  by  conquest  and  continue  to  do  battle 
for  every  inch  of  ground  added  to  his  sway." 

61.  Marie  Elizabeth  Doyle  Kern  Dugan,  Mt,  Vernon,  N.  Y.  "His 
infant  exertions  are  put  forth  to  establish  the  authority  of  his  will  over 
his  physical  powers. ' ' 
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HESTER  MARKS  KERN  WEIM- 
ENKIRCH,    Fostoria,    Ohio. 

62  "His  after  efforts  are  for  the 
subjection  of  the  will  to  the 

judgment." 

63.  Ralph  Wangler  Kern  Wel- 
ly, Tiffin,  Ohio.  "There  are 
times  which  come  to  all  of  us  when 
our  will  is  not  completely  fashion- 
ed to  our  hands  and  the  restless 
passions  of  the  mind  hold  us  in 
sway — seasons  when  all  of  us  do 
and  say  things  which  are  unbe- 
coming, unseemly,  and  which  lower 
and  debase  us  in  the  opinions  of 
others  and  also  ourselves." 

64.  Chester  Marks  Kern  Huss, 
Fostoria,  Ohio.  "Self-control, 
however,  is  a  virtue  which  will  be- 
come ours  if  we  cultivate  it  prop- 
erly," 

65.  Marie  Elizabeth  Marks 
Kern  Dillon,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  "if  we 
strive  right  manfully  for  its  pos- 
session; fight  a  bitter  warfare  against  irritability,  nervousness,  jeal- 
ousy and  all  unkindness  of  the  heart  and  soul." 

66.  Dorothy  Rosa  Meyer  Kern  Wangler,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "But 
it  must  be  cultivated  properly.  One  exercise  of  it  will  not  win  us  the 
victory. ' ' 

67.  Earl  Francis  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kans.  "We  must  by  con- 
stant repetition  of  efforts,  obtain  at  last  the  victory  which  will  bring 
us  repose,  which  will  enable  us  to  say  to  the  raging  waves  of  passion: 
'Thus  far  canst  thou  come  and  no  further'." 

68.  Charles  Elmer  Wangler  Kern  Welly,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "We  must 
be  faithful  to  ourselves,  faithful  in  our  watch  and  ward  over  tongue, 
eye  and  hand.  It  is  only  by  so  doing  that  man  comes  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  powers.  It  is  alike  the  duty  and  birthright  of  man.  Those 
who  pursue  ambition  as  a  means  of  happiness  awake  to  a  far  different 
reality.  The  wear  and  tear  of  hearts  is  never  recompensed.  It  steals 
away  the  freshness  of  life;  it  deadens  its  vivid  and  social  enjojTnents; 
it  shuts  our  souls  to  our  own  youth  and  we  are  old  ere  we  remember 
that  we  have  made  a  fever  and  a  labor  of  our  rarest  years.  The  happi- 
ness promised  by  ambition  dissolved  in  sorrow  just  as  we  are  about  to 
grasp  it.  It  makes  the  same  mistake  concerning  power  that  avarice 
makes  concerning  wealth.  She  begins  by  accumulating  power  as  a 
means  of  happiness,  but  she  finishes  by  continuing  to  accumulate  it  as 
an  end." 
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LBERT  JOSEPH  MARKS  KERN 

HUSS,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  ^'A 
69  thoroughly  ambitious  man  will 
never  make  a  true  friend,  for 
he  who  makes  ambition  his  God 
tramples  upon  everything  else. 
What  cares  he  if  in  his  onward 
march  he  treads  upon  the  hearts 
of  those  who  love  him  best.  In  his 
eyes  your  only  value  lies  in  the 
use  you  may  be  to  him.  Personal- 
ly one  is  nothing  to  him.  If  you 
are  not  rich  or  famous  or  powerful 
enough  to  advance  his  interest, 
after  he  has  got  above  you,  he 
cares  no  more  for  you.  It  is  the 
nature  of  ambition  to  make  men  liars  and  cheats,  to  hide  the  truth  in 
their  breast  and  show,  like  jugglers,  another  thing  in  their  mouth;  to 
cut  all  friendship  and  enmities  to  the  measure  of  their  interests,  and 
to  make  a  good  countenance  without  'a  shadow's  shadow.'  It  were  well 
to  remember  that  a  shadow,  whenever  it  passes,  leaves  a  track  behind. 
It  would  conduce  to  humility  also  to  remember  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonages in  the  world  when  once  they  are  dead  there  remains  no  monu- 
ment of  their  selfish  ambition  except  the  empty  renown  of  their  boasted 
name.  It  is  a  very  indiscreet  and  troublesome  ambition  which  cares 
so  much  about  form,  about  what  the  world  will  say  of  us ;  to  be  always 
looking  in  the  faces  of  others  for  approval,  to  be  always  anxious  about 
the  effect  of  what  we  do  or  say,  to  be  always  shouting  to  hear  the  echo 
of  our  own  voices.  To  be  famous?  What  does  this  profit  a  year  hence, 
when  others'  names  sound  louder  than  yours!"  So,  my  dear  boy,  Al- 
bert Joseph  Marks  Kern  Huss,  I  had  given  you  the  place  of  the  young- 
est descendent  in  the  Kern  genealogical  family,  but  had  to  recall  it  and 
place  it  where  it  belonged,  to  Charles  Peter  Kern  Wangler,  of  Alvada, 
Ohio,  the  great  predestined  son  of  the  House  of  Levi  J.  Wangler,  who 
was  born  August  13th,  1917,  in  constellation  Leo,  21  degrees.  May 
Heaven's  brightest  gate  open  to  you  like  a  sunbeam  leading  to  the 
bosom  of  a  flower,  is  the  wish  of  your  Great  Grand  Uncle,  Peter  Ed- 
ward Kern. 
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IHARLES  PETER  KERN  WANGLER,  Alvada,  Ohio.  The 
desire  to  be  thought  well  of,  to  desire  to  be  thought 
70  great  in  goodness,  is  in  itself  a  noble  quality  of  the 
mind  and  is  often  termed  ambition,  though  it  lacks 
the  element  of  selfishness  which  renders  ambition  so 
odious  to  all  right-minded  people.  It  seems  an  abuse  of 
language  to  confound  such  a  trait  of  the  mind  with  ambition.  It  were 
better  to  call  it  aspiration,  which  becomes  ambition  only  when  carried 
to  an  extreme,  or  when  the  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  ambition 
incites  us  to  put  forth  our  utmost  exertion  are  unworthy  the  attention 
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of  sentient  moral  being,  who  live  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity. 
A  worthy  aspiration  may  be  a  great  incentive  to  advancement  and  civ- 
ilization, a  great  teacher  to  morality  and  wisdom;  but  an  unworthy 
ambition,  unworthy  because  of  its  end  or  the  zeal  with  which  they  are 
pursued,  is  often  the  instrument  of  crime  and  inquity,  the  instigator 
of  intemperance  and  rashness.  Ambition  is  an  excessive  quality,  and 
as  such,  is  apt  to  lead  us  to  the  most  extraordinary  results.  If  our  am- 
bition leads  to  excel  or  seek  to  excel  in  that  which  is  good,  the  currents 
it  may  induce  us  to  support  will  be  none  but  legitimate  ones.  But  if  it 
is  stimulated  by  pride,  envy,  avariciousness  and  vanity  we  will  confine 
our  support  principally  to  the  counter  currents  of  life  and  thus  leave 
behind  us  misery  and  destruction.  An  ambition  to  appear  to  be  great 
in  noble  qualities  may  lead  us  to  appear  good;  but  where  we  only  act 
from  ambition  and  not  from  aspiration,  we  are  subject  to  fall  at  any 
moment,  since  it  were  vain  to  expect  selfishness  to  long  continue  in  any 
right  direction.  If  it  is  our  ambition  to  gain  distinction,  we  will  rob 
the  weak  and  flatter  the  strong  and  become  the  fawning  slave  of  those 
who  are  able  to  hoist  us  above  our  better,  and  deck  us  with  the  titles 
and  honors  of  the  great  without  regard  to  our  merit  or  respectability. 
But  if  we  are  ambitious  to  do  good  without  regard  for  the  fame  we 
would  win  or  the  praise  we  may  command,  our  course  will  be  honor- 
able and  just,  our  acts  and  deeds  most  worthy  and  good.  When  we  have 
done  with  the  world  the  prints  of  our  worthy  ambition  will  still  remain 
as  a  legacy  to  those  who  come  after  us  to  enjoy  and  reap  the  benefits, 
for  which  they  will  revere  our  memory  and  retain  our  names  in  the 
lists  of  those  whose  labors  have  aided  in  enriching  the  world  and  exalt- 
ing general  interests  of  mankind.  To  be  ambitious  of  true  honor,  of 
the  true  glory  and  perfection  of  our  nature  is  the  very  principle  of 
virtue;  but  to  be  ambitious  of  titles,  of  place,  of  ceremonial  respects 
and  civil  pageantry  is  as  vain  and  little  as  the  things  are  which  we  court. 
Much  of  the  advancement  of  the  world  can  be  traced  to  the  efforts  of 
those  who  were  moved  by  ambition  to  become  famous.  Like  fire,  am- 
bition is  an  excellent  servant,  but  a  poor  master.  As  long  as  it  is  held 
subservant  to  integrity  and  honor  and  made  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  justice,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  a  man's  having  too  much 
of  it,  but  beware !  it  is  such  an  insatiate  passion  that  you  must  be  con- 
tinually on  your  guard  lest  it  speedily  becomes  the  ruling  principle  of 
your  being.  A  true  and  worthy  ambition  will  lead  to  a  strong  desire 
to  excel  in  whatever  we  undertake,  and  the  man  who  is  careless  of  the 
results  of  his  labor  is  never  the  man  who  makes  his  mark  in  the  world, 
or  whose  influence  is  powerful  for  good  with  his  fellow-men.  In  the 
truest  and  highest  sense  a  man  who  has  an  ambition  which  is  worthy 
and  who  wins  a  success  which  brings  him  the  highest  happiness,  helps 
everyone  around  him,  and  it  is  an  utterly  false  idea  of  life  to  regard  a 
victory  which  puts  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  others  in  one's  power  as 
necessary  to  true  happiness  or  success  in  life.  The  truest  success  is 
that  victory  which  is  won  over  erratic  impulses  and  injurious  thoughts ; 
for  when  the  powers  of  a  man's  nature  are  trained  to  work  in  a  given 
direction  with  most  effect,  the  thoughts  and  impulses  must  of  neces- 
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sity  be  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  the  will  must  act  so  that  the 
highest  intellect  and  wisdom  guide  every  act  of  life.  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  that  text  of  scripture  which  says  that,  as  Henry  Kern  puts 
it:  "He  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
Henry  Kern  is  the  oldest  descendant,  and  Charles  Peter  Kern  Wangler 
is  the  youngest  descendant,  and  he  puts  it  thus :  the  true  conquest  of 
self  lies  in  a  full  development  of  every  power  which  nature  has  given 
to  man.  "He  who  conquers  himself  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city."  So  my  dear  boy,  Charles  Peter  Kern  Wangler,  as  I  have  paid 
you  a  most  fitting  tribute  elsewhere,  and  as  you  are  the  youngest  de- 
scendant of  the  House  of  Kern,  when  you  grow  up  you  must  study  these 
beautiful  thoughts  that  your  Great  Uncle  has  influenced  you  with ;  every 
line  is  magnetized  with  his  personality,  and  the  influence  will  bear 
fruit.  The  proper  field  for  the  use  of  man's  powers  is  not  on  the  field 
of  battle,  where  the  spoils  of  rich  cities  reward  the  victor,  but  in  the 
arena  of  peaceful  life.  The  student  of  those  finer  forces  of  human  life 
which  are  called  occult  is  taught  how  to  control  and  use  that  wonderful 
power  which  gives  potency  to  all  his  thoughts  and  sends  them  out  on 
their  mission  like  winged  arrows,  straight  to  their  mark. 

HAD  given  you  the  place  of  the  youngest  descendant  in  the 
Kern  genealogical  family,  but  had  to  recall  it  and  place 
it  where  it  belongs,  to  Peteria  Alethia  Margarite  Kern 
Desbien,  of  Palco,  Kansas,  she  being  the  youngest  descend- 
born  August  25,  1917. 

110.  Peteria  Alethia  Margarete  Kern  Desbien,  Palco, 
Kansas.  The  grand-daughter  of  Henry  Kern,  now  being  the  youngest 
descendant  of  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  and  her  grandfather  the  oldest 
descendant,  so  my  dear  Peteria  Alethia  Margarite,  I  will  give  you  the 
honor  to  close  my  story  with  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  living  descend- 
ant, and  will  give  you  also  the  largest  space  in  my  booklet.  This  credit 
fell  to  Charles  Elmer  Wangler  Kern  Welly,  March  11,  1917,  but  on  May 
7th  it  fell  to  Albert  Joseph  Marks  Kern  Huss,  and  on  August  13,  1917, 
it  fell  to  Charles  Peter  Kern  Wangler,  and  on  August  25th,  1917,  you 
fall  heir  to  the  great  honor  of  being  the  youngest  great-great-great- 
grandchild of  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  so  I  will  end  my  story  with  the  one 
hundreth  and  tenth  ambitious  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  uncles 
and  aunts,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  you 
will  have  this  great  privilege  of  being  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  of  the 
ambitious  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Kern  genealogical  family,  the 
Fifth  Generation  of  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  all  in  America,  and  the  sub- 
ject I  will  allot  to  your  place  will  be:  "The  world  ofttimes  knows 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men." 
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HERE  is  so  much  in  this  world  that 
is  artificial,  so  much  that  glitters 
in  borrowed  light,  that  it  is  not 
singular  that  moral  greatness  and 
nobility  are  often  counterfeited  by 
some  baser  metal — so  much  so  that 
it  is  no  light  task  to  discriminate 
rightly  between  the  true  and  the 
false  and  to  determine  wherein 
true  nobility  doth  consist.  When 
we  carefully  consider  the  nature 
of  man,  we  readily  admit  that  it 
is  in  the  possession  of  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  that  his  super- 
iority over  the  brute  world  con- 
sists. 

In  the  society  of  his  fellow-men 
man  ought  not  to  be  rated  by  his 
possessions,  by  his  stores  of  gold, 
by  his  office  of  honor  and  trust; 
these  are  but  temporary  and  acci- 
dental advantages  and  the  next 
turn  of  fortune  may  tear  them 
from  his  grasp.  The  light  of  fame, 
though  it  shines  with  ever  so  clear  a  light,  is  able  to  dispel  the  darkness 
of  death  but  a  little  ways.  The  greatest  characters  of  antiquity  are 
but  little  known.  Curiosity  follows  them  in  vain,  for  the  veil  of  oblivion 
successfully  hides  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives. 

The  world  ofttimes  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.  Their 
lives  were  passed  in  obscurity,  but  real  nobility  of  character  was  theirs 
and  this  is  nearly  always  unseen  and  unknown.  He  who  in  tattered 
garments  toils  on  the  way  may,  and  often  does,  possess  more  nobility 
of  spirit  than  he  who  is  driven  past  in  a  chariot.  It  is  the  mind  that 
makes  the  heart  rich,  and  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
so  honor  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit.  Public  martyrdom  of  every 
shade  has  a  certain  eclat  and  popularity  connected  with  it  that  will 
often  bear  men  up  to  endure  its  trials  with  courage ;  but  those  who  suf- 
fer alone,  without  sympathy  for  truth  or  principle — those  who,  unno- 
ticed by  men,  maintain  their  part  and,  in  obscurity  and  amid  discour- 
agement, patiently  fulfil  their  trust — these  are  the  real  heroes  of  the 
age  and  the  suffering  they  bear  is  real  greatness. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  account  of  some  of  the  truly  great  men 
and  women,  whose  lives  of  usefulness  have  done  much  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  world's  misery.  And,  after  all,  there  is  no  true  nobility  ex- 
cept as  it  displays  itself  in  good  deeds.  Says  Matthew  Henry:  ''Noth- 
ing can  make  a  man  truly  great  but  being  truly  good  and  partaking  of 
God's  holiness."  That  which  constitutes  human  goodness,  human 
greatness  and  human  nobleness  is  not  the  degree  of  enlightenment  with 
which  men  pursue  their  own  advantages,  but  it  is  self-forgetfulness, 
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self-sacrifice,  and  the  disregard  of  personal  advantages,  remote,  or 
contingent,  because  some  other  line  of  conduct  is  nearer  right.  The 
greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  right  with  the  most  invincible  resolu- 
tion; who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  without;  who 
bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully;  who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and 
most  fearless  under  menaces  and  frowns. 

OME  persons  are  great  only  in  their  ability  to  do  evil.  Such 
appears  to  have  constituted  the  greatness  of  many  of  those 
individuals  who  drenched  the  world  in  blood  that  their  am- 
bition might  be  satisfied,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who 
brought  about  the  great  world  war.  They  may  possess  the 
most  astonishing  mental  qualities,  yet  may  be  overruled 
for  evil  instead  of  good.  Men  of  the  most  brilliant  qualities  need  only 
a  due  admixture  of  pride,  ambition,  and  selfishness  to  be  great  only 
in  evil  ways.  Energy  without  integrity  of  character  and  a  soul  of  good- 
ness may  only  represent  the  embodied  principle  of  evil.  But  when  the 
elements  of  character  are  brought  into  action  by  a  determinate  will, 
and  influenced  by  high  purposes,  a  man  enters  upon  and  courageously 
perseveres  in  the  path  of  duty  at  whatever  cost  of  worldly  interests, 
he  may  be  said  to  approach  the  summit  of  his  being — to  possess  true 
nobility  of  character ;  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  idea  of  man- 
liness. So  you  see,  my  dear  Peteria  Alethia  Margarite,  what  a  beauti- 
ful sentiment  your  great  grand  uncle  has  portrayed  in  your  allotted 
space  of  the  Kern  genealogical  tree,  and  when  you  grow  up  you  must 
study  these  great  principles  with  which  I  have  honored  you. 

I  HOLD  THESE  TRUTHS  TO  BE  SELF-EVIDENT : 

HAT  man  was  made  to  be  happy. 

That  happiness  is  only  attained  through  useful  effort. 
That  the  best  way  to  help  ourselves  is  to  help  others,  and 
often  the  best  way  to  help  others  is  to  help  ourselves. 

That  useful  effort  means  the  proper  exercise  of  all  our 
faculties. 

That  we  grow  only  through  this  exercise. 

That  education  should  continue  through  life,  and  the  joys  of  men- 
tal endeavor  should  be,  especially,  the  solace  of  the  old. 

That  where  men  alternate  work,  study  and  play  in  right  propor- 
tion, the  organs  of  the  mind  are  the  last  to  fail,  and  death  for  such  has 
no  terrors. 

That  the  possession  of  wealth  can  never  make  a  man  exempt  from 
useful,  manual  labor. 

That  if  all  would  work  a  little,  none  would  ever  be  overworked. 
That  if  no  one  wasted,  all  would  have  enough. 
That  if  none  were  overfed,  none  would  be  underfed. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  NICHOLAS  KERN  MARKS,  New 

Riegal,  Ohio.  When  bent  on  good,  it  is  almost  the  noblest  attribute  of 
man.  It  is  by  confidence  that  men  succeed  in  any  great  enterprise; 
impulses  are  not  sufficient. 
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HAT  the  rich  and  * '  educated ' '  need 
education  quite  as  much  as  the 
poor  and  illiterate. 

That  the  presence  of  a  serving 
class  is  an  indictment  and  a  dis- 
grace to  our  civilization. 

That  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing a  serving  class  falls  most  upon 
those  who  are  served,  and  not  up- 
on those  who  serve — ^just  as  the 
real  curse  of  slavery  fell  upon  the 
slave-owner. 

That  the  presence  of  a  serving 
class  tends  toward  dissolution  in- 
stead of  toward  co-operation. 

That  people  who  are  waited  on 
by  a  serving  class  cannot  have  a 
just  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  others,  and  that  they  waste  both 
time  and  substance,  both  of  which 
are  lost  forever,  and  can  only  par- 
tially be  made  good  by  additional 
human  effort. 

That  the  person  who  lives  on  the  labor  of  others,  not  giving  him- 
self in  return  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  really  a  consumer  of  human 
life,  and  therefore  no  better  than  a  cannibal. 

That  each  one  living,  naturally  will  do  the  thing  he  can  do  best, 
but  that  in  useful  service  there  is  no  high  or  low. 

That  all  duties,  offices  and  things  which  are  useful  and  necessary 
are  sacred,  and  that  nothing  else  is  or  can  be. 

ONTRIBUTED  BY  FRANCIS  XAVIER  KERN,  Palco, 
Kans.  ''And  if  we  can  succeed  in  making  some  small  nook 
of  God's  creation  a  little  more  fruitful  and  cheerful,  a  lit- 
tle better  and  more  worthy  of  Him,  or  in  making  some  one 
or  two  human  hearts  a  little  wiser,  and  more  manful  and 
hopeful  and  happy,  we  shall  have  done  work,  worthj^  of 
man,  and  acceptable  to  our  Father  in  Heaven. ' ' 

TOWARDS  THE  DIVINE  BEING 
BY  HENRY  KERN,  Palco,  Kans.  All  civilized  beings  recognize 
the  goodness  of  the  Giver  of  life  and  all  its  blessings.  They  recognize, 
also,  the  sentiments  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude  as  among  the  noblest 
implanted  in  the  human  heart.  Worship  is  our  expression  of  this  grate- 
ful feeling.  Its  modes  may  be  various,  according  to  the  different 
tastes  and  judgments  of  men ;  but  in  every  case  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  same  sentiment.  And  hence,  whatever  may  be  the  form,  it  has  al- 
ways, everywhere  among  enlightened  people,  been  entitled  to  the  high- 
est respect. 
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A  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  HUMAN  EACE 

JPALCO,  KANSAS.    If  God  spares 
me  a  few  years  more,  I  will  cele- 
brate my  Golden  Wedding,  Febru- 
ar  22,  1919.     Everywhere  we  find 
men  searching,  not  for  Truth,  but 
the  vindication  of  their  personal 
theories.    The  truths  concealed  in 
symbols  when  rightly  understood 
and  applied  to  individual  life  en- 
able one  to  obtain  the  highest  hap- 
piness   here    and   hereafter.     We 
look  around  upon  a  world  filled 
with  sorrow  and  suffering,  but  we 
find  neither  the  cause  nor  the  rem- 
edy.   We  pass  laws  for  the  crimi- 
■^  nal  but  crime  increases.  We  build 
hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  sick  and  insane,  but  sickness  and  insanity 
in  no  wise  decrease.    It  ought  to  some  time  occur  to  us  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  the  system  under  which  we  labor.  Now 
as  long  as  we  deal  solely  with  external  conditions  we  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty by  existing  under  the  conditions  that  confront  us  today.    But  if 
we  would  only  learn  to  look  within,  we  may  there  find  the  cause  and  if 
we  look  deeply  enough,  the  remedy.    We  will  find  one  law,  the  law  of 
love;  and  one  life,  the  life  of  adjustment  to  that  law.    This  is  a  lesson 
which  the  great  teachers  of  humanity  have  endeavored  to  place  before 
man  throughout  the  ages,  and  this  is  the  lesson  which  men  will  not  learn 
because  they  will  mortgage  their  souls  and  sell  their  descendants  into 
bondage  for  a  temporary  sensation  or  an  imaginary  happiness  which 
fades  upon  the  morrow.     Labor  in  the  cause  of  humanity  is  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting  up  and  enlightening  the  world,  and  stands  squarely 
upon  the  great  broad  principles  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  uni- 
versal and  unqualified  brotherhood  of  man. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  EDWARD  P.  KERN  HUSS,  a  mother 
of  eleven  living  children,  304  E.  Tiffin  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  But  through 
all  let  us  so  live  that  when  in  the  evening  of  life  the  golden  clouds  rest 
sweetly  and  invitingly  upon  the  golden  mountains,  and  the  light  of 
heaven  streams  down  through  the  gathering  mists  of  death,  we  may 
have  a  peaceful  and  joyous  entrance  into  that  world  of  blessedness, 
where  the  great  riddle  of  life,  whose  meaning  we  can  only  guess  at  here 
below,  will  be  unfolded  to  us  in  the  quick  consciousness  of  a  soul  re- 
deemed and  purified. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JOSEPHINE  MADELINE  KERN 
MARKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Earnestness  is  a  positive  essential  in  the 
structure  of  character;  it  is  one  of  the  main  instruments  in  all  action 
tlat  is  to  benefit  others.  It  gives  persistency  to  the  unstable,  strength 
to  the  feeble,  ability  and  skill  to  the  inefficient,  and  success  to  all  en- 
deavor. 
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THE  PATH  OF  VIRTUE. 


Contributed  to  the  Kern  Genealogy  by 
Rt,  Rev,  A.  J.  Schuler,  S.  J.  DD,,  Bishop  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 

1014  Mesa  Avenue. 


HE  PATH  of  Virtue,  leading 
7^\  heavenward,  called  by  our  Lord 
'""  ' "  a  straight  way,  has  also  from  early 
days  been  called  a  steep  way,  and 
so  steep  does  it  become  at  times 
as  to  cease  to  be  a  road  at  all ;  but 
for  a  road  we  have  an  almost  per- 
pendicular climb  on  hands  and 
knees,  Divine  Grace  cutting  steps 
for  us  and  drawing  us  up  as  with 
a  rope.  By.  grace  and  prayer  and 
our  own  effort  conjoined  we  al- 
ways can  go  on;  nor  can  we  ever 
fall  down  any  precipice  unless  we 
ourselves  cast  ourselves  down. 
But  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  cast  ourselves  down,  as  men  fas- 
cinated by  what  is  called  space- 
feeling  on  a  giddy  height ;  and  this 
temptation  naturally  grows  in  in- 
tensity as  we  ascend  higher,  and 
gain  a  wider  view  of  the  highness 
of  our  venture.  It  is  the  tempta- 
tion to  ' '  chuck  it  all  up, ' '  to  which  after  years  of  upward  endeavor,  men 
high  placed,  have  sometimes  succumbed. 

A  less  fatal  and  more  common  temptation  is  to  sit  down  by  the  way, 
saying  to  ourselves  that  it  is  not  worth  while  going  on.  In  such  a  case, 
though  there  be  no  open  apostasy,  there  is  little  or  no  future  attempt 
to  overcome  sin  and  keep  God's  law.  Or  even  if  we  do  not  stop  alto- 
gether, we  advance  with  feeble  languor  as  men  desperate  and  doubting 
whether  it  is  worth  their  while  to  proceed.  Not  to  play  on  our  weak- 
nesses, overcoming  with  the  magic  spell  of  the  invisible  and  obscure, 
but  only  to  save  the  truth  from  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  see  its  value. 
The  human  mind  is  limited ;  the  universe  is  immeasurably  greater 
than  any  of  its  parts,  the  creature  always  less  than  the  creator.  So 
any  mind,  even  that  of  the  wisest  of  men,  must  always  fall  short  of  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  God,  the  supreme  mind  of  the  universe. 


^Su|^,l 


'^      ua/yese /fern  Da^an. 
O  fcr/r^f  //oyi^er;  no  sooner  b/own  duf 
6/asfecf,  soff  sj/ken  primrose  fa//in^ 
tfme/essly .     —  M/lton . 
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OF  JOY. 

When  at  God's  hand  no  grieving  lay, 
He  made  your  soul  upon  that  day, 
With  steady  touch,  eye  keen  and  true, 
Of  Joy  alone.  He  huilded  you. 

RIBUTE  TO  MADELINE  GREG- 
ORY KERN  WHITE,  born  July 
27th,  1866,  constellation  Leo,  5  de- 
grees. The  sun  governs  the  first 
three  weeks  from  July  22nd  to 
August  23rd. 

T  h  e  predestined  sons  and 
daughters  were  all  born  in  the 
House  of  Leo.  Their  names  run 
in  rotation. — Xavier  Kern. 

Alvin  Kern  Dugan,  Clarence 
Kern  Marks,  Olinda  Marie  Kern 
Marks,  Gussie  Marks  Kern  Huss, 
Charles  Marks  Kern  Dillon,  Fran- 
ces Harold  Doyle  Kern  Dugan, 
Ralph  Wangler  Kern  Welly,  Fru- 
man  Welly  Kern  Wangler  and 
Louisa  Welly  Kern  Wangler,  John 
Peter  Kern  Wangler. 

During  the  period  between 
July  22nd  and  August  23rd  are  of 
the  House  of  Leo  (The  Lion). 
'-^  They  are  generally  folks  of  strong 
passions,  showing  marked  and  contradictory  traits  of  generosity  and 
cruelty.  If  angered  they  wound  even  those  most  dear  to  them,  but  they 
are  enabled  to  hold  the  regard  of  their  friends  because  they  are  funda- 
mentally generous.  They  are  impulsive  and,  though  quick  to  anger, 
are  equally  quick  to  forgive.  They  are  bold  and  self-assertive,  even 
imperious,  but  easily  swayed  by  those  whom  they  love.  They  cannot 
be  driven,  and  under  force  become  sullen  and  resentful.  Pride,  how- 
ever, is  a  marked  element  of  their  nature,  and  under  its  stimulus  they 
have  the  power  and  ability  to  do  great  things.  Both  the  men  and  women 
of  this  House  are  apt  to  marry  early  unless  thwarted  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. Their  early  love  is  apt  to  be  their  only  one,  and  that  of  a 
deep,  passionate  intensity.  Later  life  may  bring  to  them  a  calm  af- 
fection which  may  lead  to  a  very  happy  marriage,  but  such  unions  are 
rarely  if  ever,  accompanied  by  the  fervor  of  the  first  youthful  passion. 
Much  depends  on  the  wisdom  with  which  these  people  conduct  their 
love  affairs,  for  that  is  the  primary  interest  of  their  lives,  and  unhap- 
piness  in  that  line  is  apt  to  cause  a  waste  of  wonderful  possibilities. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Leo  are  fond  of  traveling,  and  at  some 
time  in  their  lives  it  is  probable  that  they  will  take  a  journey  that  will 
have  great  effect  on  their  destiny.    They  are  also  fond  of  money  to  a 
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marked  degree,  but  if  their  love  is  a  happy  one  it  will  nullify  any  ten- 
dency to  greed.  Unhappy  love  may,  on  the  other  hand,  cause  a  natural- 
ly generous  and  open  nature  to  become  selfish.  When  these  people  do 
meet  with  misfortune  in  affairs  of  the  heart  and  overcome  it,  they  be- 
come truly  great  in  their  services  to  their  fellow-men.  Xavier  Kern,  my 
father,  was  born  in  the  Leo  constellation.  They  are  generally  people 
who  are  fond  of  outdoor  life  and  have  an  especial  affection  for  ani- 
mals. They  have  abundant  vitality,  and  are  usually  possessed  of  good 
health.    They  are  attractive  and  wholesome,  rather  than  beautiful. 

Those  born  under  Leo  are  apt  to  find  luck  in  January  and  October. 
Sunday  is  a  day  propitious  for  their  undertakings.  They  should  wear 
the  ruby  for  a  luck  gem  and  the  morning-glory  for  a  lucky  flower.  So 
ends  the  House  of  Leo. 

HE  LAST  week  in  August  is  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  House  of 
Virgo  (the  Virgin)  Levi  J.  Kern 
Wangler,  the  predestinated  son  of 
the  House  of  Wangler,  was  born 
in  this  constellation.  Virgo,  and 
the  destinies  of  those  born  then  are 
governed  by  the  planet  of  Mer- 
cury. Such  people  are  not  usually 
born  to  make  much  stir  in  the 
world,  though  when  they  do  be- 
come great  they  usually  become 
very  great.  Their  qualities  are  to 
approach  perfection.  Such  peo- 
ple are  dreamy  and  apt  to  be  sad, 
though  they  have  in  their  nature 
the  possibility  for  great  happiness.  They  are  idealistic,  inclining  to 
find  in  their  friends  good  that  others  do  not  discover.  It  is  hard  to 
shake  their  ideals,  even  when  they  have  no  real  foundation.  They  are 
trusting  and  loyal  and  conscientious  to  a  degree  that  is  apt  to  be  irri- 
tating, especially  when  they  show,  as  they  often  do,  a  marked  conser- 
vation code  of  philosophy  and  morals.  Such  people  are  apt  to  be  frail, 
and  they  and  their  friends  should  exercise  a  continuous  care  of  their 
health.  They  are  inclined  to  neglect  themselves  in  their  care  for  others. 
Grreat  beauty  is  seldom  theirs,  nor  are  they  possessed  of  a  magnetic 
personality,  but  those  who  know  them  will  find  them  truly  lovable.  They 
are  fond  of  home  and  home  life.  In  the  woman  particularly  is  the  trait 
marked. 

Both  men  and  women  exhibit  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
desire  to  study.  The  men  frequently  have  a  decided  inventive  genius. 
Both  men  and  women  are  better  off  in  those  lines  of  work  which  do  not 
require  an  aggressive  personality.  Albert  Frederic  Kern  Nye  is  also 
bom  in  the  same  constellation.  Philip  Nye  Kern  Somers,  John  Rudolph 
Kern  Nye,  Anthony  Alois  Kern  Weisner  Martin  Kern  Dugan  and 
Nicholas  Daniel  Kern,  all  bom  in  Virgo.  Mercury  is  apt  to  bring 
to  those  born  under  its  influence  at  least  one  severe  sickness,  but  as  a 
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general  thing  the  health  of  the  members  of  the  House  improves  in  later 
life.  Their  studious  tendency  and  idealistic  temperament  keep  them 
heart-whole  until  fairly  late  in  life,  though  they  are  apt  to  imagine 
themselves  in  love  many  times.  When  love  does  come  to  them  it  is  apt 
to  be  in  the  guise  of  repining  friendship,  although  such  people  have  an 
innate  possibility  for  great  and  sudden  passion.  Unless  a  grave  mis- 
take is  made  in  their  choice  of  a  mate,  the  members  of  this  House  have 
supremely  happy  married  lives.  They  are  apt  to  find  the  most  luck  in 
February  and  November,  while  Thursday  is  their  lucky  day.  The  corn- 
flower is  their  flower,  and  they  should  wear  Jasper.  Virgo  is  an  ex- 
tremely lucky  month  from  August  22nd  to  September  21st  for  those 
opening  a  new  business.  Its  so-called  birthstone  is  the  Sardonyx.  So 
ends  my  story  in  the  two  constellations  Leo  and  Virgo. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  DONALD  KERN  WANGLER,  Alvada,  Ohio. 

[FOREST  glade  containing  a  sa- 
cred tree  or  stone  or  altar  may 
very  well  have  been  the  place 
where  primeval  man  could  pre- 
sent his  offerings  and  supplica- 
tions, not  without  hope,  but  with 
entire  confidence  that  his  God 
was  there  present,  and  might  be 
persuaded  to  lend  a  favorable 
ear. 


Also  we  may  reasonably  and 
logically  conclude  that,  during 
the  time  when  caves  were  com- 
monly used  as  human  habitations, 
the  holy  place  may  have  been  a 
natural  or  artificial  cavern;  and 
we  may  very  naturally  suppose 
that  some  of  the  features  of  the 
ancient  grottoes,  for,  in  most  of 
the  ancient  temple  sanctuaries, 
besides  the  court  for  the  worship- 
ers and  an  outer  chamber,  there 
was  a  dark  mysterious  inner 
chamber  or  Sanctum  Sanctorum, 
wherein  was  found  some  symbolical  manifestation  of  the  presence  of 
the  diety :  a  statue,  a  sacred  stone,  a  fire,  or  other  holy  emblem.  Also 
tliere  were  other  dark  chambers  and  corridors  and  winding  passages 
that  were  no  doubt,  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  re- 
ligion. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  WARREN  P.  DILLON,  191  Hall  St.,  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  Be  industrious,  be  frugal,  be  honest,  deal  with  kindness  with  all 
who  come  in  your  way,  and  if  you  do  not  prosper  as  rapidly  as  you 
would  wish,  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  happy. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  WANGLER  BY 
PETER  EDWARD  KERN. 

HARLES  WANGLER  was  born  on 
February  11,  1850,  at  7:40  a.  m. 
He  was  married  to  Rosa  Kern  in 
1877  and  is  the  father  of  eight 
children  and  the  grandfather  of 
nine,  all  of  whom  are  living  and 
are  strong  and  healthy. 

Charles  Wangler  had  been  en- 
gaged in  constructing  farm  barns 
and  in  farming  for  thirty-four 
years,  during  his  married  life,  and 
had  devoted  several  years  to  that 
occupation  while  yet  a  single  man. 
It  was  only  in  1910,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  that  he  gave  up  the  farm  for 
the  city  and  settled  down  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  leisure,  in  Tiffin,  the 
metropolis  o  f  Seneca  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  is  enjoying  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  It  is  good  for 
man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth.  Oaks  are  made  hard  by 
strong  discipline.  As  a  gladiator 
trained  the  body,  so  must  we  train 
the  mind  to  self-sacrifice,  'Ho  endure  all  things,"  to  meet  and  over- 
come difficulty  and  danger.  We  must  take  the  rough  and  thorny  roads 
as  well  as  the  smooth  and  pleasant;  and  a  portion  at  least  of  our  daily 
duty  must  be  hard  and  disagreeable ;  for  the  mind  cannot  be  kept  strong 
and  healthy  in  perpetual  sunshine  only,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
states  is  that  of  constantly  recurring  pleasure,  ease  and  prosperity. 

It  seems  as  if  a  man  were  like  the  earth.  It  cannot  bask  forever 
in  sunshine.  The  snows  of  winter  and  frosts  must  come  and  work  in 
the  ground  and  mellow  it  to  make  it  fruitful.  A  man  upon  whom  con- 
tinuous sunshine  falls  is  like  the  earth  in  August ;  he  becomes  parched 
and  dry,  and  hard  and  close-grained.  To  some  men  the  winter  and 
spring  come  when  they  are  young;  others  are  born  in  summer  and  are 
only  made  fit  to  die  by  a  winter  of  sorrow  coming  to  them  when  they 
are  middle-aged  or  old. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  CHARLES  KERN  WANGLER,  165 

Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Confidence  of  success  is  almost  success,  and 
obstacles  often  fall  of  themselves  before  a  determination  to  overcome 
them. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  ELIZABETH  KERN  JOHNSTON,  122  W. 
Main  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Every  one  should  have  a  mark  in  view,  and 
pursue  it  steadily.  He  should  not  be  turned  from  his  course  by  other 
objects  ever  so  attractive. 
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TEIBUTE  TO  ROSA  KERN  WANGLER,  THE  FOURTH  ELDEST 

DAUGHTER  OF  XAVIER  AND  MARIE  AGNES  KERN. 

By  Peter  Edward  Kern. 

OSA  KERN  was  born  on  June  16, 
1855,  at  8 :15  p.  m.,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Wangler  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1877.  Siie  is  the  motlier 
of  eight  children  and  the  grand- 
mother of  nine,  all  of  whom  are 
living  and  are  in  various  business 
pursuits.  Rosa  Kern  Wangler  is 
a  good  mother  and  a  dutiful  wife. 
Woman  is  the  conservator  of  mor- 
ality and  religion.  Her  moral 
worth  holds  man  in  some  restraint 
and  preserves  his  ways  from 
becoming  inhumanly  corrupt. 
Mighty  is  the  power  of  woman  in 
tliis  respect.  Every  virtue  in 
woman  has  its  influence  on  the 
world.  A  brother,  husband,  friend, 
or  son  is  touched  by  its  sunshine.  Its  mild  beneficence  is  not  lost.  A 
virtuous  woman  in  the  seclusion  of  her  home,  breathing  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  virtue  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  beloved  ones,  is  an 
evangel  of  goodness  to  the  world.  She  is  a  pillar  of  the  external  king- 
dom of  right.  She  is  a  star,  shining  in  the  moral  firmament.  She  is 
a  priestess,  administering  at  the  fountain  of  life.  Every  prayer  she 
breathes  is  answered,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

When  women  fill  the  place  in  society  for  which  nature  designed 
them,  they  exercise  a  power  and  influence  of  which  they  are  only  dimly 
conscious  now;  the  power  she  wields  in  the  world  of  thought  is  almost 
boundless.  Statesmen  have  been  swayed  by  her  social  influence  and 
warriors  have  yielded  to  her  charms.  The  destinies  of  nations  have 
often  been  determined  by  the  influence  of  a  charming,  magnetic  woman 
over  the  man  who  held  the  sceptre  of  power.  Napoleon  I,  in  the  height 
of  his  power,  testified  that  he  feared  the  pen  and  tongue  of  the  brilliant 
and  charming  Madam  De  Stael  more  than  the  battalions  of  the  enemy. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  ALBERT  FREDERIC  NOEL  KERN 
NYE,  4149  Bennet  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Charity :  Animated  by  Char- 
ity in  its  highest  form  the  mother  nurtures  her  child,  the  husband  cher- 
ishes his  wife,  the  son  reveres  his  father  and  all  family  relations  are 
cemented  into  the  bond  that  preserves  the  race. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  ALBERT  NICHOLAS  WELLY 
KERN  MARKS,  4520  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Good  and  Evil : 
The  most  ancient  yet  ever  new  problem  that  has  baffled  man  in  his 
search  for  truth  and  understanding,  always  present,  always  perplex- 
ing, is  the  mystery  of  Good  and  Evil. 
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JEEOME  KERN  WANGLER,  THE  ELDEST  SON  OF  THE 
CHARLES  WANGLER  FAMILY,  OF  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

By  Peter  Edward  Kern. 

EROME  KERN  WANGLER  is  39 

years  old  and  neither  a  husband 
nor  a  father.  As  a  boy  he  stayed 
home  and  worked  on  the  Wangler 
farm  with  his  father.  He  went  to 
Florida,  tried  farming  and  failing 
in  this,  returned  home.  He  went 
then  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
became  proficient  as  a  machinist 
and  is  employed  with  the  Assemb- 
ling Motor  Company.  Jerome  is 
thrifty  and  saving  but  above  all, 
he  is  bashful.  He  is  very  fond  of 
his  little  nieces  and  nephews,  and 
usually  remembers  them  on  Christ- 
mas day. 

He  was  bom  January  20th,  4 :00 
p.  m.,  1878.  Born  in  constellation 
of  Aquarius,  one  degree.  This 
nature  is  dominant  in  taste,  sen- 
sitiveness, impression,  and  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  congeniality 
of  the  home  and  its  comforts.  He 
is  a  good  man  but  never  found  a 
mate.  It  is  not  the  men  who  have  been  reared  in  affluence  who  have 
left  the  most  enduring  traces  on  the  world.  It  is  not  in  the  sheltered 
garden  or  the  hot-house,  but  on  the  rugged  Alpine  cliffs,  where  the 
storms  beat  most  violently,  that  the  toughest  plants  are  reared.  Men 
who  are  trained  to  self-reliance  are  ready  to  go  out  and  contend  in  the 
sternest  conflicts  of  life,  while  those  who  have  always  leaned  for  sup- 
port on  others  around  them  are  never  prepared  to  breast  the  storms 
of  adversity  that  arise.  Self-reliance  is  more  than  a  passive  trust  in 
one's  own  powers. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  THOMAS  KERN  DUGAN,  SR.,  2264 
University  Ave.,  New  York.  For  success  brings  with  it  all  that  makes 
life  attractive ;  all  that  fills  the  heart  with  joy.  Nature  never  intended 
any  man  to  make  a  failure  of  life ;  for  him  who  fails  she  has  a  whip  of 
scorpion  strings ;  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  his  fellow  men ;  the  loss  of 
bodily  ease  and  comfort;  the  mental  tortures  of  mean  surroundings, 
and  loss  of  love  and  friendship,  all  these  follow  the  train  of  failure. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  LEVI  KERN  WANGLER,  Alvada,  Ohio. 
Energy,  concentration  and  persistence  will  bring  success  in  any  line 
of  business.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  said  it  was  not  intellectual  quali- 
ties so  much  as  energy  of  character,  that  marked  out  a  youth  as  a  man 
who  would  be  successful. 
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EMMA  KERN  WANGLER  WELLY,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Charles  Wangler  family.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern.  Emma  remained  on 
the  farm  and  was  always  the  constant  help-mate  of  her  mother.  Grad- 
uating from  the  public  schools,  Emma  married  Simon  Well}^,  October 
12,  1909.  Their  union  is  blessed  with  three  sons  who  bring  joy  to  the 
Welly  home.  Her  youngest  son,  Charles  Elmer  was  born  March  11th, 
5:00  p.  m.,  1917.  He  has  been  appointed  historian,  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  for  the  Kern  family,  from  1937  to  1957.  His  father  being  a  train- 
ed auditor,  it  is  presumed  that  the  son  will  inherit  his  father's  abilities, 
and  for  this  reason  will  prove  a  good  and  efficient  historian.  His  eldest 
brother,  Vincent,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  receives  the  honor 
of  being  appointed  historian  at  large  for  life. 

Emma  was  born  January  30th,  2:00  a.  m.,  1880,  Constellation 
Aquarius,  11  degrees.  This  nature  is  dominant  in  taste,  sensitiveness, 
impression,  and  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  congeniality  of  the  home 
and  its  comforts.  This  nature  inclines  to  marriage  towards  its  solar 
polarity,  Leo,  and  in  a  less  degree,  towards  a  mate  from  the  realm  of 
its  formal  response,  Pisces,  which  she  found  as  her  mate.  He  was  born 
February  25,  1880,  in  Constellation  of  Pisces  7  degrees.  This  nature  is 
the  most  capable,  and  finds  natural  ability  in  the  arts,  particularly  in 
those  arts  that  express  symbolism,  beauty  and  the  elements  of  form. 
The  Pisces  mentality  is  disposed  to  have  large  vitality.  To  a  highly 
endowed  personality  this  gives  literary  taste,  expression  in  verbal  di- 
rection, and  great  mathematical  memory.  It  is  found  that  this  influ- 
ence gives  more  tenderness  and  constancy  to  the  affections,  and  in- 
creases to  love  of  home  life. 

We  should  read  with  discrimination.  The  world  is  full  of  books,  no 
small  portion  of  which  are  either  worthless  or  decidedly  hurtful  in  their 
tendency.  And  as  no  man  has  time  to  read  everything,  he  ought  to  make 
a  selection  of  the  ablest  and  best  writers  on  the  subject  which  he  wishes 
to  investigate  and  dismiss  wholly  from  his  attention  the  entire  crowd  of 
unworthy  and  useless  ones.  Always  read  with  your  thoughts  concen- 
trated, and  your  mind  entirely  engaged  on  the  subject  you  are  pursu- 
ing. Any  other  course  tends  to  form  a  habit  of  desultory,  indolent 
thought,  and  incapacitate  the  mind  from  confining  its  attention  to  close 
and  accurate  investigation. 

TRIBUTE  TO  VINCENT  WANGLER  KERN  WELLY,  of  Tif- 
fon,  Ohio,  the  eldest  son  of  Simon  Welly.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern.  I 
have  appointed  you  historian  at  large  of  the  great  Kern  Family,  which 
appointment  is  for  life.  In  selecting  you  for  this  honorable  office  of 
scribe  of  the  family,  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  constellation 
under  which  you  were  born,  which  was  that  of  Taurus.  Those  born 
under  this  planet  have  a  fully  developed  mind,  much  inspiration  and 
are  gifted  with  a  keen  foresight.  Being  thus  naturally  possessed  with 
a  combination  of  constructive  energies  and  much  imaginative  and  in- 
ventive power,  not  only  in  the  mechanical  line  but  in  the  philosophical 
range  of  mental  conceptions,  you  seek  to  fully  comprehend  physics  and 
philosophy. 


Your  youngest  brother  Charles  Elmer  was  appointed  historian  of 
the  family  on  the  day  of  his  birth  and  just  as  the  present  work  on  the 
family  tree  was  nearing  completion. 

It  is  my  wish  Vincent,  that,  as  historian,  you  keep  your  records  of 
the  family  always  at  hand  and  up-to-date. 

In  the  conflict  of  life  we  must  struggle  with  trials  and  tribulations 
until  they  are  overcome,  and  success  is  attained.  We  have  but  one  life 
to  live ;  a  few  short  years  are  all  that  is  allotted  to  us  in  which  to  show 
of  what  stuff  we  are  made,  and  how  we  shall  acquit  ourselves;  and  then 
the  opportunity  for  glorious  success. 

CHARLES  ELMER  WANGLER  KERN  WELLY,  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
the  third  eldest  son  of  Simon  and  Emma  Wangler  Kern  Welly,  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern.  Charles  Elmer  Wangler  Kern  Welly, 
I  have  created  you  historian  of  the  Kern  Family  from  1937  to  1957.  I 
note  you  are  born  23  degrees  in  the  Constellation  of  Pisces.  This  na- 
ture is  fond  of  work  and  of  activity  in  the  productive  pursuits.  You 
desire  to  fulfill  your  own  measure  of  responsibility,  to  accomplish  all 
the  good  possible  to  your  strength  and  mental  capacity.  I  find  you  are 
cautious  in  outlays,  but  often  discreetly  generous.  You  are  finely  en- 
dowed with  power  to  fulfill  the  obligations  which  you  undertake.  Your 
nature  is  sensitive  to  the  nerve  forces  of  others.  It  lacks  aggressive 
power,  or,  at  least,  defense.  The  emotions  are  intensified,  particularly 
so  in  love  of  family,  for  mate  and  for  kindred.  So  we  expect  to  find 
here  a  scribe  of  great  note  for  future  perpetuation  of  the  genealogy  of 
of  the  Kern  Feniily.  I  find  here  a  blending  of  the  attainments  of  the 
intellect  with  the  tenderness  and  attractiveness  of  the  affections  and 
the  executive  power  of  the  will.  I  find  your  mentality  is  very  often 
capable  in  authorship.  So  you  see,  my  dear,  I  have  made  a  good  se- 
lection in  appointing  you  as  historian  of  the  large  Kern  family.  I  re- 
gret I  cannot  appoint  you  for  life,  as  under  the  rule  which  I  made,  the 
youngest  of  each  family  is  only  to  serve  for  twenty  years. 

We  are  confronted  with  two  ends — success  or  failure.  To  win  the 
former  and  make  the  Kern  genealogy  ever  bloom,  it  requires  of  us 
labor  and  perseverance.  We  must  remember  that  those  who  start  for 
glory  must  imitate  the  mettled  hounds  of  Acton,  and  must  pursue  the 
game  not  only  where  there  is  a  path,  but  where  there  is  none. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  CHARLES  JEROME  McGEE  KERN 
NYE,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  What  aim  in  life  can  be  more  ennob- 
ling and  inspiring  than  a  determination  to  develop  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent every  faculty  of  mind  and  body ;  to  call  out  the  hidden  powers  of 
the  soul,  and  to  use  those  powers  to  make  life  happier  for  one's  fellow 
men. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CATHERINE  KERN  WANGLER,  165  Coe 
St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Only  they  live  truly  who  put  their  heart  into  their 
work  and  do  with  intensity  and  earnestness  the  work  to  which  they  turn 
their  attention;  whether  that  work  is  painting  a  picture,  or  writing  a 
book,  or  making  a  dress,  the  old  adage  that  it  is  *' worth  while  to  do 
well  what  is  worth  doing  at  all"  will  be  found  to  be  good  advice. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD  KERN  WANGLER,  Alvada,  Ohio,  eld- 
est son  of  the  Charles  Wangler  family.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern.  Don- 
ald was  born  May  9th,  12 :00  a.  m.,  1882,  in  the  Constellation  Taurus, 
19  degrees.  This  nature  is  full  of  inspiration,  of  keen  foresight,  is  al- 
most always  more  generous  with  its  mental  and  physical  labors  than 
it  is  able  in  demanding  remuneration  for  its  accomplishments.  A  great 
range  of  natural  sciences  are  within  the  sphere  of  this  nature 's  activity. 
The  endowment  of  the  parental  heredity  is  good.  You  should  cultivate 
aggressiveness  and  self-defense. 

Donald  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
graduated  from  the  public  school  and  remained  on  the  farm  until  he 
married  to  Josephine  Welly  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  is  a  dutiful 
son  of  the  house  of  Wangler.  He  has  a  farm  of  his  own  at  Alvado,  Ohio, 
and  is  the  father  of  two  sons.  Harold,  the  eldest  son,  has  been  ap- 
pointed historian  at  large  of  the  Kern  family,  as  he  is  the  eldest  son 
receiving  this  appointment.  He  was  married  June  5th,  1906,  to  Jose- 
phine Welly.  She  was  born  in  Constellation  Gemini  14  degrees.  This 
nature  has  as  its  dominant  characteristics  in  the  range  of  friendship. 
Josephine  was  born  in  the  same  Constellation  as  her  mother-in-law. 
To  the  above  is  often  added  a  well  governed,  determined  and  brave  will, 
and  finally  she  is  endowed  parentally.  So  we  find  a  natural  capacity  to 
understand  symbolism  and  synchronism,  and  to  perceive  the  harmonies 
of  nature.    So  Josephine  will  enjoy  my  story  on  the  occult. 

Kindness  is  the  music  of  good-will  to  men,  and  on  this  harp  the 
smallest  fingers  in  the  world  may  play  heaven's  sweetest  tunes  on 
earth.  Kindness  is  one  of  the  purest  traits  that  find  a  place  in  the 
human  heart.  It  gives  us  friends  wherever  we  may  chance  to  wander. 
Whether  we  dwell  with  the  savage  tribes  of  the  forest  or  with  civilized 
races,  kindness  is  a  language  understood  by  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter.  Its  influence  never  ceases.  Started  once,  it  flows  onward  like 
the  little  mountain  rivulet  in  a  pure  and  increasing  stream.  To  show 
kindness  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  large  sums  of  money,  or  perform 
some  wonderful  deed  that  will  immortalize  your  name.  It  is  the  tear 
dropped  with  the  mother  as  she  weeps  over  the  bier  of  her  departed 
child;  it  is  the  word  of  sympathy  to  the  discouraged  and  the  disheart- 
ened, the  cup  of  cold  water  and  the  slice  of  bread  to  the  hungry  one. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  HAROLD  KERN  DUGAN,  2264  University 
Ave.,  New  York.  The  highest  happiness  of  life  must  ever  be  found  in 
one's  own  character  and  the  power  to  enjoy  which  comes  with  perfect 
health  and  a  well  developed  mind.  The  man  who  has  made  business  his 
one  aim  in  life  has  no  other  resource,  and  when  his  failing  powers  ob- 
lige him  to  give  that  up  he  is  ready  for  his  grave. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JOHN  P.  KERN  WEIMENKIRCH,  603  W. 
Tiffin  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  It  were  vain  to  hope  for  good  results  from 
mere  plans.  Random  or  spasmodic  efforts,  like  aimless  shoots,  are 
generally  no  better  than  wasted  time  or  strength.  The  purposes  of 
shrewd  men  in  the  business  of  this  life  are  always  followed  by  careful 
plans,  enforced  by  work. 
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HAROLD  WELLY  KERN  WANGLER,  Alvada,  Ohio,  the  eldest 
son  of  Donald  Kern  Y/angler.  I  have  appointed  you  historian  at  large 
for  life  for  the  Kern  Family,  as  I  find  you  in  the  planet  Pisces.  Christ 
selected  all  his  disciples  born  in  your  planet,  as  they  were  all  fisher- 
men. That  Christ  was  an  astrologer  will  be  shown  by  his  work  and  the 
fact  of  his  choosing  twelve  disciples  is  a  prophetic  number.  There  are 
twelve  constellations  representing  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  There 
are  twelve  months  of  the  year,  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  twelve  hours  of 
the  night.  The  hour  is  divided  into  five  parts  of  twelve  equal  divisions. 
There  were  twelve  sons  of  Israel,  representing  twelve  princes  of  twelve 
cities.  There  were  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  twelve 
disciples  of  Christ,  so  you  see  my  dear  boy  Harold,  you  are  a  little  won- 
der to  become  scribe  of  tliis  noted  family,  so  ever  make  good  of  your 
noble  work  during  life. 

All  the  great  men  of  every  age  who  have  had  the  arduous  task  to 
shape  human  destiny  have  been  men  of  one  idea  impelled  by  resolute 
energy.  Take  those  names  that  are  historic,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  great  creative  minds  you  find  them  to  be  men  who  are  identi- 
fied with  some  one  acliievement  upon  which  their  life  was  spent. 

ONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  HENRY 
HOFPEL  NYE  KERN,  Palco, 
Kansas.  Here  is  a  great  and  no- 
ble work  lying  just  before  us,  just 
as  the  blue  ocean  lies  out  beyond 
the  rocks  which  line  the  shore.  In 
our  strivings  for  ''something  bet- 
ter than  we  know"  we  should  work 
for  others'  good  rather  than  our 
own  pleasure.  Those  whose  ob- 
ject in  life  is  their  own  happiness 
find  at  last  their  lives  are  sad 
failures. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  EMMA 
KERN  MARKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Every  young  woman  should  also 
determine  to  do  something  for  the  honor  and  elevation  of  her  sex.  Her 
powers  of  mind  and  body  should  be  applied  to  a  good  end.  Let  her  re- 
solve to  help  with  the  weight  of  her  encouragement  and  counsel  her 
sisters  who  are  striving  nobly  to  be  useful,  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
the  obstacles  in  their  way. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  PHIL  M.  SOMERS,  New  York  City.  Men 
can  no  longer  go  at  a  single  leap  into  eminent  positions.  As  those  ar- 
ticles are  most  highly  prized  to  attain  which  require  the  greatest  amount 
of  labor,  so  the  road  that  leads  to  success  is  long  and  rugged.  What 
matter  if  a  round  does  break  or  a  foot  slip;  such  things  must  be  ex- 
pected, and  being  expected,  they  must  be  overcome.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day;  but  proofs  of  her  magnificent  temples  are  still  to  be 
seen.    We  each  prepare  a  temple  to  last  through  all  eternity. 
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RIBUTE  TO  LEVI  KEEN 
WANGLER,  the  third  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Wangler.  By  Peter 
Edward  Kern.  Levi,  the  predes- 
tinated son  of  the  house  of  Wang- 
ler, was  born  on  the  24th  day  of 
August,  8:00  a.  m.,  1884,  in  the 
Constellation  Virgo,  two  degrees. 
The  dominant  elements  in  this 
mentality  are  security  and  per- 
manency. Trending,  in  this, 
widely,  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race,  the  wise  control  of  its  use- 
ful elements  and  the  persistence 
of  power.  But  there  is  a  lively 
sense  of  mirth,  a  native  good- 
humor  and  wit  in  constant  play; 
while  all  fault-finding  is  of  a  sar- 
castic, corrective  kind,  without 
anger.  There  is  an  added  ele- 
ment of  fastidiousness,  careful- 
ness of  appearance,  calm  self- 
control  and  grace  that  is  always 
attractive.  Levi  stayed  on  the 
home  farm  until  he  married  on  June  5th,  1906,  being  married  on  the 
same  day  as  his  brother  Donald.  Both  brothers  married  sisters.  Levi 
married  Clara  Welly.  They  are  blessed  with  one  daughter  Louise,  and 
she  was  appointed  historian  at  large  for  the  Kern  family.  Levi  grad- 
uated at  16  from  the  public  school  near  the  farm.  They  have  their  own 
farm  near  Alvada,  Ohio.  He  is  ambitious  and  has  planted  a  large  crop 
for  the  year  1917.  He  is  an  expert  and  successful  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  If  he  does  as  well  as  his  honored  father  and  mother,  he  will  be 
a  prince  among  the  farmers  and  a  mighty  good  man.  Clara,  his  wife, 
is  a  good  woman  and  deserves  much  of  this  world's  goods.  She  was 
born  January  18,  1881,  in  the  Constellation  Capricorn,  30  degrees.  She 
was  born  on  the  cusp  of  the  planet.  This  mentality  has  a  wide  field  of 
action  and  is  disposed  to  take  care  of  its  own  interest,  to  accept  all  kinds 
of  commissions  (as  a  factor),  from  others,  and  when  acting  as  an  agent 
is  always  capable,  exact  and  quick.  This  feminine  nature  trends  towards 
the  response,  Virgo,  and  glories  in  the  home  and  its  management,  and  in 
minimizing  the  waste  of  energy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  makes  every 
effort  count.  So  you  see  Clara,  I  have  studied  you  well.  They  are  blessed 
with  two  children,  one  daughter,  Louise,  one  son,  Charles  Peter. 

Shakespeare,  that  "myriad-minded  bard,"  whose  profound  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  marvelous  perception  of  the  phases  and  in- 
cidents of  daily  life  have  made  his  immortal  works  a  store-house  of 
wisdom,  has  truly  said:  ''There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LOUISE  WELLY  KERN  WANGLER  of  Alvada, 
Ohio,  the  first  eldest  daughter  of  Levi  Kern  Wangler.  By  Peter  Ed- 
ward Kern.  I  have  appointed  you  historian  at  large  for  the  Kern 
Family  on  account  of  your  planet,  and  I  note  the  trending,  in  this, 
widely  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  the  region  of  culture,  of  elegance 
of  expression.  My  brother,  Nicholas  Daniel,  was  born  in  the  same 
Constellation.  We  expect  of  this  mentality  a  wonderful  scribe,  good- 
natured,  apt  at  portrayal  of  views  and  well  fitted  for  the  vocation  of 
scribe  for  the  large  family,  so  you  see,  Louise,  in  you  I  find  a  girl  for 
this  life-long  task. 

So  let  her  call  to  her  aid  all  the  forces  of  character  she  can  com- 
mand to  enable  her  to  persist  in  being  a  woman  of  the  true  stamp.  In 
every  class  of  society  the  young  women  should  awaken  to  their  duty. 
They  have  a  great  work  to  do.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be 
what  their  mothers  were — they  must  be  more. 

TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  PETER  KERN  WANGLER,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Levi  J.  Wangler,  the  predestined  son  of  the  House  of  Wang- 
ler, by  Peter  Edward  Kern.  Charles  Peter  was  born  on  the  13th  day 
of  August,  1917,  in  the  Constellation  Leo,  21  degrees.  This  nature  is 
that  of  mental  harmony,  warm,  sunny  and  genial.  The  dominant  ele- 
ments of  this  nature  are  faith  and  confidence.  In  business  urgent 
rather  than  aggressive,  aspiring  to  power  through  eloquence  and  vigor. 
This  nature  is  seldom  constructive.  It  takes  things  and  ideas  as  they 
are  found,  it  supports  with  ferver  the  "powers  that  be."  Charles  Peter, 
your  great  grandfather  Xavier  Kern  was  born  in  your  constellation. 
I  find  that  you  are  conservative  and  yet  respond  in  mental  activity  to 
Gemini  in  the  field  of  culture,  and  to  Libra  in  that  of  ruler  ship,  cling- 
ing more  closely  to  the  latter,  and  using  its  static  capacity  to  perpet- 
uate and  endorse  social  as  well  as  personal  conservatism.  This  nature 
matures  late,  it  sweeps  over  broad  fields  of  feeling,  is  seldom  selfish  in 
matters  of  wealth,  but  always  in  matters  of  opinion,  ''let  me  lead" — a 
motto  often  seen  in  action.  The  vocation  should  be  professional,  the 
element  of  management  dominant,  with  close  relations  to  human  social 
advancement.  The  heart  and  lungs  are  usually  powerful,  the  venous 
system  hardly  adequate,  the  digestive  organs  well  governed,  but  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  over-sensitive.  In  oratory  there  is  often 
expressive  power,  and  elegance  in  sentiment  and  movement;  at  times 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  imaginative  power.  There  is  an  intense  ele- 
ment of  personal  freedom  and  personal  method — a  desire  to  be  orderly 
in  its  own  way,  and  to  have  others  accept  that  order  as  absolute.  The 
mind  is  inclined  to  be  general  in  habit  of  thought,  idealistic,  imagina- 
tive, and  dreamy.  The  planets  exercise  a  diminished  influence  over 
the  lunar  forces  in  this  sign,  and  adds  to  that  broad  and  strong  social 
nature  distinct  love  of  family,  home,  country  and  habitat. 

But  my  dear  boy,  Charles  Peter,  I  find  in  you  a  wonderful  char- 
acter, and  as  you  are  just  born  and  weigh  ten  pounds,  and  as  you  are 
the  last  one  to  receive  a  hand-made  chart  from  your  great-grand  uncle, 
which  number  will  be  109,  and  as  you  are  the  70th  great-great-great- 
grandchild of  Pioneer  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  I  will  give  you  the  lar- 
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gest  space  in  my  booklet  which  is  coming  out,  as  I  find  great  pleasure 
in  giving  you  the  best  write  up  of  all  the  great  grand  grandchildren,  so 
1  will  devote  this  evening  in  studjdng  your  wonderful  nature.  But  I 
find  there  is  also  an  added  element  of  mysticism,  a  love  of  occult  view, 
as  well  as  disposition  to  make  much  of  every  little  personal  incident. 
When  you  grow  up  you  can  study  the  beautiful  lessons  your  great  grand 
uncle  has  portrayed  in  the  Kern  genealogical  family  chart.  Your  na- 
tivity is  often  a  very  exacting  one ;  it  keeps  close  to  its  own  methods  and 
demands,  and  therefore  has  a  plea  for  formality  and  positiveness. 
Severe  government  of  the  appetite,  of  the  nervous  energies,  of  habits 
of  expression,  with  a  clear  insight  into  the  real  needs  as  distinct  from 
those  supposed  to  be  necessary  and  beneficial,  are  matters  of  greatest 
importance  to  this  nature.  The  Moon,  at  home  in  Pisces,  gives  the  Leo 
native  a  very  fine  and  appreciative  sense  (perception)  of  the  artistic 
and  beautiful,  and  this,  with  great  imaginative  power  and  with  syn- 
thetic reasoning,  has  the  tendency  to  make  the  mentality  very  capable 
and  accurate  along  artistic  and  mechanical  lines. 

Charles  Peter,  I  will  now  create  you  a  life  historian  for  the  vener- 
able Wangler  family,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  you  will  fit  yourself  to  take 
full  charge  as  historian  from  1937  for  life,  and  ever  record  all  the  little 
twigs,  and  by  so  doing  make  the  Kern  genealogical  tree  ever  blossom. 

In  childhood,  time  goes  by  on  leaden  wings,  ten,  twenty  years,  a 
life-time  seems  an  endless  period;  at  manhood  we  are  surprised  that 
time  goes  so  rapidly;  we  then  comprehend  the  fleeting  period  of  life. 
In  old  age,  the  years  that  are  past  seem  as  a  dream  of  the  night,  our 
life  as  a  tale  nearly  told.  Childhood  is  the  season  of  dreams  and  high 
resolves;  manhood  of  plans  and  actions.  There  is  certainly  no  age 
more  potential,  for  good  or  evil,  than  that  of  early  manhood.  The 
young  men  have,  with  much  propriety,  been  denominated  the  flower  of 
our  country.  To  be  a  man  and  seem  to  be  one  or  two  different  things, 
all  young  men  should  carefully  consider  what  is  meant  by  manhood. 
It  does  not  consist  in  years  simply,  nor  in  form  and  figure.  It  lies  above 
and  beyond  these  things.  It  is  the  product  of  the  cultivation  of  every 
power  of  the  soul,  and  of  every  high  spiritual  quality  naturally  inherent 
or  graciously  supplemented.  It  should  be  the  great  object  of  living  to 
attain  this  true  manhood.  There  is  no  higher  pursuit  than  to  attain 
this  true  manhood.  There  is  no  higher  pursuit  for  the  youth  to  pro- 
pose to  himself.  He  is  standing  at  the  opening  gates  of  active  life. 
There  he  catches  the  first  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  in  store  for  him. 
Tliere  he  first  perceives  the  duties  that  will  shortly  devolve  upon  Eim. 
What  higher  aim  can  he  propose  to  himself  than  to  act  his  part  in  life 
as  becomes  a  man  who  lives  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity?  How 
earnestly  should  he  resolve  to  walk  worthily  in  all  that  true  manhood 
requires. 

There  are  certain  claims,  great  and  weighty,  resting  upon  all  young 
men  which  they  cannot  shake  off  if  they  would.  They  grow  out  of  those 
indissoluble  relations  which  they  sustain  to  society  and  those  invalu- 
able interests  with  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  connected  with 
them,  which  are  soon  to  be  transferred  to  their  shoulders  from  the 
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venerable  fathers  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The 
various  departments  of  business  and  trust;  and  the  bar,  our  courts 
of  justice  and  halls  of  legislation,  and  literary  institutions  all,  in  short, 
that  constitute  society  and  go  to  make  life  useful  and  happy,  are  to  be 
in  their  hands  and  under  their  control.  Society,  in  committing  to  the 
young  her  interests  and  privileges,  imposes  upon  them  corresponding 
claims,  and  demand  that  they  be  prepared  to  fill  with  honor  and  use- 
fulness the  place  which  they  are  destined  to  occupy.  Young  men  can- 
not take  a  rational  view  of  the  station  to  which  they  are  advancing,  or 
of  the  duties  that  are  coming  upon  them,  without  feeling  deeply  their 
need  of  high  and  peculiar  qualifications.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Charles 
Peter,  prepare  yourself  and  get  in  life's  great  highway.  Every  man 
should  come  forward  in  life  with  a  determination  to  do  all  the  good  he 
can,  and  to  leave  the  world  the  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it.  He 
should  consider  that  he  was  not  made  for  himself  alone,  but  for  society, 
for  mankind,  and  for  God.  He  should  consider  that  he  is  a  constituent, 
responsible  member  of  the  great  family  of  man,  and  while  he  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  wants  and  welfare  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  immediately  connected,  he  should  accustom  himself  to  send  his 
thoughts  abroad  over  the  wide  field  of  practical  benevolence. 

So  ends  my  story  of  the  ten  pound  boy  born  on  the  farm  at  Alvada, 
Ohio,  that  saw  the  light  of  day  August  13, 1917,  and  becomes  a  historian 
in  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1937.  Good  for  Charles  Peter,  the  predesti- 
nated son  of  Levi. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MADELINE  GREGORY  KERN,  601  W. 

127th  St.,  New  York.  The  noblest  revenge  we  can  take  upon  our  ene- 
mies is  to  do  them  a  kindness.  To  return  malice  for  malice  and  injury 
for  injury,  will  afford  but  a  temporary  gratification  to  our  evil  pas- 
sions and  our  enemies  will  be  rendered  more  and  more  bitter  against 
us.  But  to  take  the  first  opj)ortunity  of  showing  how  superior  we  are 
to  them,  by  doing  them  a  kindness  or  by  rendering  them  a  service,  is 
not  only  the  nobler  way,  but  the  sting  of  reproach  will  enter  deeply  into 
their  souls,  and  while  unto  us  it  will  be  a  noble  retaliation,  our  triumph 
will  not  unf  requently  be  rendered  complete,  not  only  by  beating  out  the 
malice  that  had  otherwise  stood  against  us,  but  by  bringing  repentant 
hearts  to  offer  themselves  at  the  shrine  of  friendship. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  WARREN  P.  MARKS  KERN  DIL- 
LON, 191  Hall  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Before  woman  can  hope  to  make  her 
power  felt  she  must  understand  and  practice  the  laws  of  health;  she 
must  feel  vitality  and  energj^  in  every  fibre  of  her  being  and  they  will 
flow  out  to  everyone  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  HENRY  KERN,  of  Palco,  Kansas.  The 
Most  Wise  Master  whose  Name  we  honor  and  revere,  suffered  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  was  crucified  and  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  after 
three  days  He  rose  again,  conqueror  over  death,  Saviour  of  the  world ; 
and  that  henceforth,  through  His  passion  and  death,  all  men  who  be- 
lieve in  Him,  who  partake  of  the  Mystic  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
become  one  with  Him  and  share  in  the  glories  of  His  resurrection  after 
death. 
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OMETHING    TO    REMEMBER. 

Contributed    b  y    Frank    Kern 
Wangler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Whene'er   of   others   you   would 

speak, 
Five  things  observe  with  care; 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you 

speak, 
And  how  and  when  and  where. 

The  object  of  this  teaching  is 
not  so  much  how  to  make  a  liv- 
ing as  it  is  how  to  live;  how  to 
war  against  those  who  wear  the 
mask  of  piety  and  devotion,  who 
are  ostentatiously  punctual  in 
service  and  lay  aside  their  tem- 
ple robes  in  their  dealings  with 
their  fellow  men;  who  break 
promises,  who  are  not  frank  in 
bargaining  nor  faithful  in  per- 
forming; who  pretend  what  is 
false  and  cover  what  is  true,  who 
live  simply  unto  themselves ;  who 
oppress  the  servant  or  the  labor- 
ing man  in  their  employ,  who  are  not  benevolent  or  charitable;  who 
abandon  the  weak,  helpless  and  needy,  who  harden  their  hearts  and 
withhold  their  hands  from  those  in  distress ;  who  reap  where  they  have 
not  sown  and  glean  where  they  have  not  strewn;  who  judge  according 
to  appearances  that  which  has  seeming  and  not  being;  the  crafty  mouth, 
and  that  which  confuses  the  truth;  perverters  of  justice  and  abettors 
of  fraud  and  crime.  This  recognizes  no  aristocracy,  save  that  which 
arises  from  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  honest  labor  faithfully  perform- 
ed— naught  but  excellence  in  toil  and  service,  excellence  in  all  those 
activities  which  make  for  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  asks  no 
sacrifice  of  individuality.  Not  a  single  tone  need  be  lost  in  the  harmon- 
ies of  a  well-constructed  life ;  for  that  which  tends  to  strengthen  even 
the  weakest  of  men  makes  for  manhood,  and  whatever, tends  to  lower  or 
weaken  even  the  best  of  men  tends  to  drag  manhood  down.  Is  this  a 
symbol  to  you,  or  is  it  a  reality!  If  a  symbol,  let  it  be  a  symbol  of  lofty 
things.  If  a  reality,  let  not  the  recital  of  this  drama  be  an  idle  enter- 
taining form.  Whichever  it  be,  it  exemplifies  the  great  issues  of  this 
mortal  pilgrimage  to  bring  the  Kern  genealogical  tree  closer  together. 
We  need  not  less  praying,  but  more  doing;  not  less  preaching,  but  more 
practice.  When  you  eliminate  from  man's  life  the  need  of  effort,  the 
desire  to  do  and  to  be  for  others,  as  well  as  for  self,  'tis  but  a  step  back- 
ward to  savagery,  not  merely  the  savagery  of  unarmed  nakedness,  but 
the  savagery  of  hate,  lust,  rapine  and  murder.  The  light  of  this  day 
illumines  the  dark  places,  dispelling  ignorance,  fanaticism,  super- 
stition, despotism  and  intolerance.     Oh  children,  light  again  on  your 
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altars  the  great  light  of  veneration — not  of  servile,  slavish  fear  and 
flattery,  but  of  loving  reverence  for  the  wise,  good,  beneficent,  merci- 
ful Father  of  us  all. 

FRANK  KERN  WANGLER,  the  fourth  eldest  son  of  the  Charles 
Wangler  family,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern.  Donald,  the 
Samson  of  the  family,  was  born  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  12 :30  a.  m., 
1887,  in  the  Constellation  of  Capricornus,  twenty-eight  degrees.  This 
mentality  has  a  wide  field  of  action  and  is  disposed  to  take  care  of  its 
own  interest.  The  commercial  instincts  of  this  nature  are  essentially 
those  of  movement  and  travel,  of  desire  for  wide  and  great  acquaint- 
anceship. This  mentality  has  great  reserve  power,  it  seldom  demon- 
strates its  full  capacity.  He  stayed  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was 
21  years  old,  after  graduating  he  then  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  entered  the  service  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Company 's  Express.  He  mar- 
ried June  26th,  1910,  to  Elizabeth  Meyer.  She  was  born  February  20, 
1892,  6:00  a.  m..  Constellation  Pisces  two  degrees.  This  nature  is  the 
most  capable  and  finds  natural  ability  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  those 
arts  that  express  symbolism,  beauty  and  the  elements  of  form.  So 
Elizabeth,  you  will  enjoy  the  beautiful  lesson  I  have  portrayed  on  the 
chart.  Christ  selected  all  his  disciples  born  in  your  constellation.  It 
is  found  that  this  influence  gives  more  tenderness  and  constancy  to  the 
affections  and  increases  the  love  of  home  life.  This  couple  has  three 
children,  Ralph  Charles,  Lucille  Laura,  and  Dorothy  Rose  Kern  Wang- 
ler. The  father  is  a  success  with  the  company  and  prosperous.  He  is 
a  good  father  and  husband  as  well,  and  has  given  his  country  at  least 
three  good  citizens.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  is  a  dear  good  mother  and 
looks  after  her  children  and  guides  them  on  the  true  trail  of  life. 

FORGIVENESS 

0  N  T  R  I  B  U  T  E  D  by  Madeline 
Gregory  Kern  White,  601  West 
127th  St.,  New  York.  One  of  the 
greatest  lessons  of  all  is  forgive- 
ness. We  all  sometimes  do  wrong 
towards  our  fellows  and  compan- 
ions, yet  in  our  better  moments 
we  would  gladly  repair  the  wrong 
and  have  it  forgotten.  In  this 
spirit  should  we  forget  and  for- 

Never  treasure  up  any  of 
little     trespasses     which 

is  so  liable  to  commit  and 
after     all,     spring    more 

inexperience   than  evil  in- 


those 

youth 

which 

from 

tent. 


'  *  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  is  divine. ' ' 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  NICOLAS  MARKS  of  New  Riegal,  Ohio. 
What  is  done  at  the  moment,  is  undone  the  next ;  and  a  step  forward  is 
nothing  gained  unless  it  is  followed  up. 


1.  EGYPTIAN.  P  R  O  P  Y  L  O  X  AT 
KARXAK. 

2.  MOGUL.  THE  TAJ  MAHAL,  AGRA, 
INDIA. 

3.  RrSSO-BYZANTINE.  CATHEDRAL 
OF  THE  ASSUMPTION,  KREMLIN, 
MOSCOW. 

4.  GREEK,  IONIC.  PORCH  OF  THE 
ERECHTHET'M     AT     ATHENS. 

5.  EGYPTIAN.  OSIRIDE  COLUMNS 
IN  THE  RAMESEUM  OR  MEMNONIUM. 
THEBES. 

6.  LYCIAN.  TOMB  NOW  IN  THE 
BRITISH    MUSEUM. 


7.  MOORISH.  COURT  OF  LlONS, 
ALHAMBRA. 

8.  G  R  E  E  K.  IONIC.  TEMPLE  O  F 
WINGLESS  VICTORY,  ON  THE  ACRO- 
POLIS   OF    ATHENS. 

9.  EGYPTIAN.  HYPOSTYLE  HALL 
OF   KARNAK. 

10.  ARABIC.  TOMBS  OF  THE  CALIFS, 
CAIRO. 

11.  .TAIN.  TEMPLE  AT  KALI  KA- 
TRAHA.    INDIA. 

12.  GREEK.  DORIC.  THE  PAR- 
THENON AT  ATHENS,  I-^ROM  THE 
NORTHWEST. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LUCELLE  LAURA  MEYER  KERN  WANGLER, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  first  eldest  daughter  of  Frank  Kern  Wangler.  By 
Peter  Edward  Kern.  I  have  appointed  you  historian  at  large  for  the 
Kern  family.  I  note  in  your  planet  you  should  cultivate  aggressiveness 
and  self-defense,  although  you  are  full  of  inspiration,  of  keen  foresight, 
artistic  power  and  love  of  elegance  with  increased  emotion  and  tender- 
ness. You  have  much  personal  force  and  activity  and  a  large  amount 
of  physical  strength  and  nutritive  power.  So  you  see  my  dear  Lucelle, 
you  were  appointed  historian  for  the  good  qualities  I  find  in  you  as 
scribe,  so  be  ever  watchful  with  your  pen  in  hand  and  record  time  dates 
and  hours  of  each  new  birth.  Remember  that  time  is  the  essence  of  all 
life,  planets  travel  fast  and  hours  mean  a  great  deal. 

If  you  wish  to  succeed,  you  must  do  as  you  would  to  get  in  through 
a  crowd  to  a  gate  all  are  anxious  to  reach — hold  your  ground  and  push 
hard ;  to  stand  still  is  to  give  up  the  battle. 

TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHY  ROSE  KERN  WANGLER,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Meyer  Kern  Wangler,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern.  I  have  appointed  you  as  historian 
of  the  Kern  family  at  large  to  act  for  life.  I  see  by  your  constellation 
that  you  appreciate  elegance  in  movement  and  in  form;  work  cease- 
lessly to  gain  the  appreciation  of  others  in  matters  of  surroundings  and 
personal  deportment  of  home  life  and  its  associations.  The  brain  is 
always  active,  the  sense  keen,  the  perceptive  unusually  strong  and  the 
body  has  great  power  of  expression. 

So  my  dear  Dorothy  keep  your  eye  on  the  steel  box  and  see  that 
all  records  are  placed  therein. 

"Life  is  too  short,"  says  a  shrewd  thinker,  "for  us  to  waste  one 
moment  in  deploring  our  lot.  We  must  go  after  success,  since  it  will 
not  come  to  us,  and  we  have  no  time  to  spare. ' ' 

JENNIE  KERN  WANGLER,  the  second  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Charles  Wangler  family.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern.  Jennie  stayed 
home  on  the  farm  with  her  father  and  mother  and  graduated  from  the 
public  schools.  She  moved  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  with  her  parents  in  1910, 
where  she  learned  the  millinery  business,  and  is  employed  in  that  bus- 
iness. She  is  a  fine  girl,  bright  and  thrifty  and  of  a  sweet  even  disposi- 
tion. She  takes  after  her  mother  in  nearly  every  way.  She  was  bom 
on  the  home  Wangler  farm  the  29th  day  of  May,  8 :00  a.  m.,  1889,  Con- 
stellation Gemini  one  degree.  This  nature  has  as  its  dominant  char- 
acteristics the  range  of  friendship,  and  of  expression.  It  is  the  per- 
sonality of  intense  kindness  and  benevolence,  capable  in  elegant  gesture 
and  graceful  activities,  as  it  responds  to  Libra  and  to  Leo.  Your  aunt 
Elizabeth  Kern  Johnston  was  born  in  Gemini.  You  are  well  endowed 
hereditarily,  active  in  the  realm  of  instruction,  as  well  as  having  a  taste 
in  the  formulation  of  ideas.  Your  mentality  loves  freedom  and  grants 
it  to  others ;  women  of  this  endowment  are  generally  tender  and  atten- 
tive mothers,  but  not  often  strong  and  rugged  in  health,  therefore 
should  have  the  utmost  consideration  in  every  manner  of  right  living. 

All  young  women  have  this  noble  prize  before  them:  They  may 
all  put  on  the  glorious  crown  of  womanhood.     They  may  make  their 
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lives  grand  in  womanly  virtues.  A  true  woman  has  a  power,  something 
peculiarly  her  own,  in  her  moral  influence,  which,  when  duly  developed, 
makes  her  queen  over  a  wide  realm  of  spirit. 

CATHERINE  KERN  WANGLER,  the  third  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Charles  Wangler  family,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern. 
Catherine  lived  with  her  father  and  mother  on  the  Wangler  farm  until 
1910,  when  they  moved  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  she  graduated  from  the 
public  schools  and  became  a  proficient  stenographer  and  typist.  She 
is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  family  and  is  naturally  the  pet  of  her 
father  and  mother.  She  is  gentle,  sweet  and  painstaking  and  is  very 
good  to  her  parents.  May  heaven's  brightest  gate  open  to  you  like 
a  sunbeam  leading  to  the  bosom  of  a  flower. 

Catherine  was  born  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  11 :00  p.  m.,  1891,  in 
Constellation  Taurus  ten  degrees.  This  nature  is  full  of  inspiration 
and  of  keen  foresight,  but  these  qualities  are  often  lost  sight  of  in  the 
deep  trend  of  such  a  nature  towards  science  and  investigation.  This 
nature  often  needs  assistance,  as  it  responds  most  easily  to  Scorpio, 
it  is  almost  always  more  generous  with  its  mental  and  physical  labors 
than  is  able  in  demanding  remuneration  for  its  accomplishments.  Your 
endowment  of  the  parental  heredity  is  good;  you  should  cultivate  ag- 
gressiveness and  self-defense.  This  personality  should  exercise  the 
greatest  calmness  and  reserve  in  making  a  choice  of  a  mate  and  of  time 
of  marriage.  The  usefully  beautiful  and  the  plainly  essential  are  about 
equally  blended  in  your  nature.  Being  a  stenographer,  nature  has  fit- 
ted and  well  endowed  you  to  take  a  place  in  the  legal  world  to  take  part 
in  practical,  sometimes  profound,  movements  towards  the  advancement 
of  the  human  race. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  creating  you  a  scribe  at  large  of  the  Kern 
family,  for  life,  owing  to  your  great  ability  as  stenographer  and  typist, 
and  being  the  youngest  daughter  of  that  venerable  family  of  the  house 
of  Wangler.  So  my  dear  Catherine  Kern  Wangler,  by  making  this 
selection,  I  am  well  rewarded  that  you  will  ever  keep  the  records  of  the 
family  genealogy  in  the  steel  box  for  future  time. 

They  must  be  able  to  simulate  and  to  dissimulate;  to  leap  and  to 
creep;  to  conquer  the  earth  like  Caesar;  to  fall  down  and  kiss  it  like 
Brutus;  to  throw  their  sword  like  Brennus,  into  the  trembling  scale; 
or,  like  Nelson,  to  snatch  the  laurels  from  the  doubtful  hand  of  victory 
while  she  is  hesitating  where  to  bestow  them.  He  that  would  win  suc- 
cess in  life  must  make  perseverence  his  bosom  friend,  experience  his 
wise  counselor,  caution  his  elder  brother  and  hope  his  guardian  genius. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  GEORGE  KERN  DESBIEN,  Palco, 
Kansas.  Although  success  is  the  garden  for  which  all  men  toil,  they 
have,  nevertheless,  often  to  labor  on  perserveringly  without  any  glim- 
mer of  success  in  sight.  They  have  to  live,  meanwhile,  upon  their 
courage.  Sowing  their  seed,  it  may  be  in  the  dark,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  yet  take  root  and  spring  up  in  achieved  result.  The  best  of  causes 
have  had  to  fight  their  way  to  triumph  through  a  long  succession  of 
failures  and  many  of  the  assailants  have  died  in  the  breach  before  the 
fortune  has  been  won. 
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EIBUTE  TO  JAMES  KEEN 
WANGLER,  the  fifth  son  of  the 
Charles  Wangier  family,  of  Tif- 
fin, Ohio.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern. 
James  was  born  on  the  Wangier 
home  farm  and  moved  to  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  with  his  parents  in  1910. 
Later  he  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  became  a  machinist  and 
is  employed  with  the  Assembling 
Motor  Company.  He  is  the  his- 
torian of  the  Wangier  family  for 
the  Kern  family  tree  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  keep  an  exact  history  of 
them.  He  has  had  a  good  educa- 
tion and  will  doubtless  perform 
his  duty  well  and  efficiently.  He 
was  born  on  the  29th  day  of  May, 
5:00  a.  m,,  1893,  in  the  Constella- 
tion Gemini  eight  degrees.  He 
was  born  in  the  same  constellation 
as  his  mother.  His  is  the  personal- 
ity of  intense  kindness  and  benev- 
olence. This  nature  is  often  in- 
clined towards  the  various  literary  and  legal  vocations,  for  it  is  strong- 
ly influenced  by  its  chords,  Aries,  or  its  response.  Libra;  well  endowed 
hereditarily  with  political  and  legal  ability,  actively  in  the  realm  of 
instruction,  as  well  as  taste  in  the  formulation  of  ideas.  Gemini  gives 
this  nature  a  peculiar  combination  of  good  nature,  wit  and  kindness, 
mixed  with  a  dreamy,  imaginative,  senuous  love  of  art  and  beauty. 
There  is  inclination  toward  the  occult  in  personal  life.  In  selecting 
you  as  historian  from  1917  to  1937,  of  the  Kern  family,  I  find  you  will 
make  a  good  genealogist.  As  I  have  only  appointed  you  for  twenty 
years,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  give  the  twenty  years  of  your  life 
its  most  proficient  use  in  ever  perpetuating  the  chart  of  the  Kern 
family. 

There  can  be  no  such  fulfillment  on  this  earth.  Some  happy  talent 
and  some  fortunate  opportunity  may  form  the  sides  of  the  ladder  on 
which  some  men  mount ;  but  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  must  be  made  of 
material  to  stand  wear  and  tear,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  thorough- 
going, ardent,  sincere  earnestness.  Never  put  your  hand  on  anything 
into  which  you  cannot  throw  your  whole  self;  never  affect  deprecation 
of  your  own  work,  whatever  it  is. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  JOHN  P.  KERN  WEIMENKIRCH, 

603  W.  Tiffin  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  Life  often  presents  us  with  a  choice 
of  evils  instead  of  good;  and  if  any  one  would  get  through  life  honor- 
ably and  peacefully,  he  must  learn  to  bear  as  well  as  forbear,  to  hold  the 
temper  in  subjection  to  the  judgment  and  to  practice  self-denial  in  small 
as  well  as  great  things. 


ASTER.  Contributed  by  James  Kern  Wangler,  Cleveland 
O.  Life  is  what  we  make  it.  "Every  day  that  is  born  into 
the  world  comes  like  a  burst  of  music,  and  rings  itself  all 
the  day  through ;  and  thou  shalt  make  of  it  a  dance,  a  dirge, 
or  a  life  march  as  thou  wilt." — Carlyle. 
Divine  Redemption !  there  is  one  question  discussed  that  is  of  mo- 
mentous and  vital  importance  to  every  one  of  us.  Offenses  must  come, 
but  woe  to  him  by  whom  they  come !  And  every  one  of  us  may  well  stop 
and  ask:  "Is  it  I  by  whom  it  comes  I"  This  is  the  human  question  of 
this  hour  for  each  of  us  of  the  Kern  genealogical  family  tree.  Have  I 
offended  any  man  by  act,  word  or  deed?  Have  I  so  far  forgotten  my- 
self that  I  have  offended  or  been  untrue  to  all  the  better  instincts  of 
my  nature  1  Have  I  forgotten  that  I  am  a  man,  one  on  whom  the  world 
and  myself  can  depend,  a  man  freed  from  the  credulities  of  childhood, 
capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  as  well  as  being  manly 
enough  to  do  and  follow  the  right,  seeking  no  advantage  and  taking 
none;  whose  empire  is  over  himself,  who  realizes  that  every  wrong  is 
not  a  wrong  or  an  injury  to  another  so  much  as  it  is  to  him  by  whom 
the  wrong  or  the  offense  is  committed ;  that  every  cause  has  its  equiva- 
lent effect,  that  forces  of  nature  are  only  transformed ;  that  every  act- 
ion has  its  equivalent  re-action,  that  every  sting  of  word  or  act  or  deed 
has  its  antidote,  but  the  poisoned  virus  manufactured  in  the  laboratory 
of  an  evil  or  an  evilly  inclined  mind,  only  renders  the  air  around  the 
factory  noxious  and  destructive  to  the  one  manipulating  it  ? 

His  universe  is  not  discordant,  but  one  harmonious,  whole,  gov- 
erned by  one  great,  wise,  loving  law  of  harmony,  which  in  our  mortal 
ignorance  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend,  but  that  here  or  hereafter  we 
shall  see  and  understand  the  p>erfect  symmetry,  proportion,  and  har- 
mony of  all  the  works  of  God,  and  comprehend  the  mystery  of  His  di- 
vine government. 

Charity  is  the  pre-eminent  virtue,  the  possession  of  which  in  its 
fullest  signification  makes  the  perfect  man.  Charity  in  its  highest  and 
noblest  sense,  includes  all  the  other  virtues,  and  in  its  exercise  all  right 
thought  and  action  are  employed.  Charity,  in  its  true  meaning,  is 
affection  and  love,  an  active  as  well  as  a  sentient  force  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  our  mortal  existence.  Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  charity; 
not  mere  almsgiving,  but  charity  in  tlie  broadest  sense  of  love  for  man. 
One  cannot  be  charitable  without  loving,  and  one  cannot  love  his  fel- 
lowman  without  serving  him.  We  may  be  indifferent  to  man's  activi- 
ties and  yet  be  filled  with  faith  in  God  and  hope  of  immortality,  but  we 
cannot  be  filled  with  charity,  love,  without  being  active  in  the  service 
of  humanity.    Charity  is  the  chief  virtue  and  first  law  of  man. 

We  have  all  seen  in  certain  symbols  and  representations  which  re- 
call and  depict  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  great  and  good  and  wise 
Teacher  who  appeared  among  the  children  of  Israel  nearly  two  thous- 
and years  ago  and  taught  them  the  Law  of  Love. 

The  two  most  famous  divisions  of  the  Heavens,  by  seven,  which  is 
that  of  the  planets,  and  by  twelve,  which  is  that  of  the  signs,  are  found 
on  the  religious  monuments  of  all  the  people  of  the  ancient  world.    The 
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PETER  EDWARD  KERN,  1800;  HIS 
DAUGHTER,   MADELINE,   1888. 

P.  E.  KERN.  ALASKA  IN  1898,  WITH 
THE  AURORA  BOREALIS  FLAMING 
COLDLY    OVER    HIS    HEAD,    AND    THE 


STARS— LEAPING  I  N  T  H  E  FROST- 
DANCE,  THE  LAND  NUMB  AND 
FROZEN  UNDER  ITS  PALL  OF  SNOW, 
HE  SANG  THE  SONG  OF  THE  HUSKIES 
"THE   DEFIANCE   OF    LIFE." 
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twelve  Great  Gods  of  Egypt  are  met  with  everywhere.  They  were 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  the  latter  assigned  one  of 
them  to  each  sign  of  the  Zodiac. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  MAN.  Contributed  by  Joseph  Martin  Kern 
Weisner,  Hays,  Kansas.  When  the  great  dramatist  makes  Hamlet 
say:  "There  are  more  things  'twixt  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,"  he  summarized  an  age-long  world- 
wide sentiment  of  the  human  race.  Since  man  emerged  from  savagery, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  civilization,  the  human  mind  was  striven 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe.  By  slow  degrees,  science  has  widen- 
ed the  scope  of  human  knowledge  and  each  successive  age  delights  in 
the  fuller  light  its  efforts  have  shed  on  the  mystery  of  existence.  And 
still,  the  more  we  know,  the  less  are  we  really  satisfied,  for  with  larger 
knowledge  comes  the  revelation  of  the  immensity  of  the  field  we  seek 
to  understand.  So,  whether  it  be  the  neophyte,  just  struggling  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  problem,  or  the  -ripened  scholar  who  has  pene- 
trated into  the  very  depths  of  wisdom,  there  is  the  universal  recognit- 
ion of  the  vastness  and  importance  of  the  uncharted  fields  of  knowledge 
that  stretch  beyond  our  understanding. 

The  mysterious,  the  occult,  the  unknown,  have  ever  and  must  al- 
ways, therefore,  exert  a  powerful  influence.  Mere  curiosity,  or  the 
longing  for  novelty,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  interest  in  this 
field  and  the  hold  it  exercises  on  the  mind  and  imagination  of  all  men 
in  all  ages.  Behind  these  is  the  feeling  that  something  of  all  this  can 
be  known,  and  that  each  discovery,  however  small,  helps  to  illumine 
what  we  already  know. 

It  deals  with  the  mystic  because  it  realizes  the  poverty  of  our 
knowledge  and  seeks,  with  never  failing  endeavor,  to  get  closer  to  the 
heart  of  truth.    It  throws  the  veil  of  secrecy  about  its  work. 

The  game  is  against  us;  everywhere  we  look,  God's  cause  seems  to 
be  the  losing  side  and  against  all  such  temptation,  of  despondency  and 
the  disposition  to  throw  up  the  game,  whether  to  the  extent  of  down- 
right apostasy  or  merely  of  spiritual  sloth,  Jesus  Christ  in  agony  in 
the  garden  is  our  example  and  encouragement.  With  the  Wisdom  of 
God  to  guide  Him,  He  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  on  and  suffer  and 
redeem  us,  well  knowing  all  the  while  how  disappointing  the  history  of 
His  church  was  to  be.  If  it  was  worth  his  while  to  go  on,  it  is  also 
worth  while  for  me  to  follow  in  His  wake. 

Master  lead  on  and  we  shall  folloiv  Thee, 
To  the  last  gasp  in  faith  and  loyalty. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  EDWARD  P.  HUSS 
304  E.  Tiffin  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

HE  PATIENT  conquest  of  difficulties  which  rise  in  the  reg- 
ular and  legitimate  channels  of  business  and  enterprise, 
is  not  only  essential  in  securing  the  success  which  you  seek, 
but  it  is  essential  to  the  preparation  of  your  mind,  requisite 
for  the  enjoyment  of  your  success  and  for  retaining  them 
when  gained. 
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RIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  MARTIN 
KERN  WEISNER,  the  eldest  son 
of  Anthony  Alois  Weisner,  of 
Hays,  Kansas.  By  Peter  Edward 
Kern. 

Joseph  Martin  being  the  forty- 
first  living  descendant  was  bom 
the  20th  of  September,  1896 ,  in 
Constellation  Virgo,  two  degrees; 
born  on  the  cusp  of  the  planet. 
The  dominant  elements  in  this 
mentality  are  security  and  perma- 
nence. Trending  in  this,  widely  to 
tiie  perpetuation  of  the  race,  the 
wise  control  of  its  useful  elements, 
and  the  persistence  of  power.  How 
much  these  comprise  the  aspira- 
tion of  this  nature  can  be  seen  by 
noting  the  responses  it  makes, 
first  to  Aries  the  busy,  active,  in- 
tense and  widely  gainful  region  of 
the  Intellect;  and,  second,  to  Sag- 


j  ittarius,  the  aggressive,  defensive 
■*    and  fiery  region  of   the  will   to- 


wards both.  Virgo  responds  in  activity,  sometimes  becoming  almost 
dominant  in  either  one  or  the  other,  but  never  retaxing  its  own  funda- 
mental field,  the  family,  tribal  and  national  life.  Truly  the  combina- 
tion of  security,  harmony  and  defense  is  a  powerful  one.  It  often  unites 
in  mating  with  Pisces,  and  joins  the  practical  with  the  elegant,  so  you 
can  see,  Joseph  Martin,  you  have  selected  your  mate  in  Pisces,  which 
is  very  good  for  you  both.  But  there  is  a  lively  sense  of  mirth,  a  na- 
tive good  humor  and  wit  in  constant  play,  while  all  fault-finding  is  of  a 
sarcastic,  corrective  kind,  without  anger. 

The  executive  side  of  this  life  is  usually  marked  by  efforts  towards 
a  plainly  apparent  plan  and  effect  in  useful  action.  In  business  life  the 
economic  trend  of  A^irgo  is  increased,  and  there  is  a  decided  disposition 
to  live  for  family  and  home  alone,  to  avoid  outward  pleasures,  and  to 
seek  the  production  of  family  group  pleasure  and  ease. 

''The  dignity  of  man  into  your  hands  is  given. 

Oh,  keep  it  well,  ivith  you  it 

Sinks  or  lifts  itself  to  heaven." — Schiller. 

You  are  the  first  great-great-great  grandchild  of  Francis  Xavier 
Kern  to  marry.  I  will  give  you  the  largest  space  in  my  booklet,  and 
will  spend  this  entire  evening  in  studying  your  character. 

I  find  you  are  very  dignified,  so  I  will  allot  to  your  space  the  sub- 
ject, '' Dignity." 

I  wish  to  state  that  your  niece,  Peteria  Alethia  Margarete  Kern 
Desbien  was  born  in  your  constellation,  Virgo,  four  degrees,  so  you  see 
youVe  got  "some"  niece. 
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Dignity  denotes  that  propriety  of  mien  and  carriage  wliicli  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  different  walks  and  ranks  of  life.  In  regard  to  our 
intercourse  with  men  we  should  often  reflect,  not  only  whether  our  con- 
duct is  proper  and  correct,  but  whether  it  is  urbane  and  dignified.  Dig- 
nity of  carriage  is  nearly  always  associated  with  high  endowments,  the 
reverse  is,  at  any  rate  true,  that  high  endowments  are  associated  with 
dignity.  ''A  trifling  manner  bespeaks  a  thoughtless  and  silly  mind," 
saith  a  Chinese  proverb,  ''but  a  grave  and  majestic  outside  is,  as  it 
were,  the  palace  of  the  soul." 

True  dignity  is  never  gained  by  place  and  never  lost  when  honors 
are  withdrawn.  There  may  be  dignity  in  a  liovel  as  well  as  in  a  court ; 
in  one  who  depends  on  the  sweat  of  his  brow  as  well  as  one  who  is 
placed,  by  reason  of  his  wealth,  in  a  position  of  independence.  In  all 
ranks  and  classes  it  is  equally  acceptable  and  worthy  of  esteem.  True 
dignity  is  without  arms.  It  does  not  deal  in  vain  and  ostentatious  pa- 
rade. In  proportion  as  we  gratify  our  own  self-esteem  by  love  of  dis- 
play, we  commonly  forfeit  to  the  same  degree,  the  respect  of  those 
whose  good  opinion  is  worth  possessing.  A  dignified  manner  is  not 
necessarily  an  imposing  manner;  for  true  dignity  is  not  the  outward 
expression  of  inherent  worth  of  character,  but  an  imposing  manner  is 
generally  ostentatious  in  degree,  and  as  such,  may  be  taken  as  an  evi- 
dence of  imposition.  That  dignity  which  seeks  to  make  an  ostentatious 
display  is  often  only  a  veil  between  us  and  the  real  truth  of  things.  It 
is  only  the  false  mask  of  appearance  put  on  to  conceal  inherent  defects. 

The  ennobling  quality  of  politeness  is  dignity.  Have  you  not  no- 
ticed that  there  are  some  persons  who  possess  an  inexpressible  charm 
of  manner — a  something  which  attracts  our  love  instantaneously,  when 
they  have  neither  wealth,  position,  nor  talents?  You  will  find  that  a 
dignity  of  manner  characterizes  their  actions  and  that  a  spirit  of  dig- 
nity hovers  around  them.  On  the  other  hand,  have  you  not  seen  persons 
of  wealth  who  were  surrounded  by  luxury  and  all  the  comforts  of  afflu- 
ence, yet,  in  lacking  a  spirit  of  dignity,  lacked  the  essential  to  render 
their  lives  influential  for  good? 

Where  there  is  an  inherent  want  of  dignity  in  the  character,  how 
many  distinguished  and  even  noble  acquisitions  are  required  to  supply 
its  place !  But  when  a  neutral  dignity  of  character  exists,  what  a  pre- 
possession it  enlists  in  its  favor  and  with  how  few  substantial  and  real 
excellencies  are  we  able  to  pass  creditably  through  the  world ! 

So,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  given  you  a  very  good  compliment.  Joseph 
Martin  Kern  Weisner  married  Anna  Rosa  Jacob  the  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Hays,  Kansas.  She  was  born 
March  12,  1895,  in  Constellation  Pisces,  twenty-two  degrees.  This 
nature  is  the  most  capable,  and  finds  natural  ability  in  the  arts,  partic- 
ularly in  those  arts  that  express  symbolism,  beauty  and  the  elements 
of  form.  The  perceptions  are  wide  awake ;  remember  clearly  anything 
seen  in  which  an  interest  is  taken.  In  its  response  to  Virgo,  it  is  inter- 
ested in  beautifying  the  home,  in  elegant  surroundings,  and  its  temper- 
ament is  essentially  calm  in  action.  In  its  chord  with  science  it  finds 
its  greatest  pleasures,  enjoying  the  artistic  element  of  nature. 
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ISCES  mentality  is  disposed  to 
to  have  large  vitality.  To  a  highly 
endowed  personality,  the  Moon  in 
the  region  gives  literary  tastes, 
expression  in  verbal  directions  and 
great  mathematical  memory.  It 
is  found  that  the  influence  gives 
*— —  _^  'j  ^^^^^^  tenderness  and  enslavery  to 
Wv^<^0^^^{  ^^^^  affections,  and  increases  the 
love  of  home  life,  so  you  see  what 
great  ability  you  have  in  the  art 
line;  so  when  you  receive  this 
book,  you  can  hand-paint  it  with 
water-colors  the  set-in  letters, 
with  fruit  and  flowers  in  their 
proper  colors,  and  I  look  forward 
to  see  your  genealogical  booklet 
the  finest  of  all. 

I  will  give  you  a  lesson  in  self- 
culture. 

SELF-CULTURE  also  implies 
c  suitable  efforts  to  expand  and 
I  strengthen  the  intellect  by  reading, 
'  by  reflection  and  by  writing  down 
your  thoughts.  The  strength  and  vigor  given  to  the  mind  by  self-cul- 
ture is  not  materiall}^  different  from  that  expressed  by  the  term  edu- 
cation in  its  broad  and  comprehensive  meaning.  Intellect  being  the 
crowning  glory  and  chief  attribute  of  man,  there  can  be  no  nobler  aim 
to  set  before  one's  self  than  that  of  expanding  and  quickening  all  of  his 
powers.  Rightly  lived,  our  everyday  life  and  actions  conduce  to  this 
result.  Our  education  is  by  no  means  entirely  on  the  product  of  organ- 
ized schools.  Our  hired  teachers  and  printed  books  are  not  all  that  act 
on  our  powers  to  develop  them.  Life  is  one  grand  school,  and  its  every 
circumstance  a  teacher.  Society  pours  in  its  influence  upon  us  like  the 
thousand  streams  that  flood  the  ocean. 

Scholastic  men  and  women  speak  of  book  education;  there  is  also 
a  life  education — that  great,  common  arena  where  men  and  women  do 
battle  with  the  forces  around  them.  Our  duty  is  so  to  guide  and  con- 
trol these  influences  as  to  be  educated  in  the  right  direction.  We  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  educating  all  the  time,  and  the  great  ques- 
tion for  us  to  settle  is,  "What  manner  of  education  are  we  receiving?" 
Some  are  educated  in  vice,  some  in  folly,  some  in  selfishness,  some  in 
deception,  some  in  goodness^  some  in  truth.  Every  day  gives  us  many 
lessons  in  life.  Every  thought  leaves  its  impression  on  the  mind. 
Every  feeling  weaves  a  garment  for  the  spirit.  Every  passion  plows 
a  furrow  in  the  soul.  It  is  our  duty  as  sentient,  moral  beings  so  to 
guide  these  thoughts,  feelings  and  passions  that  they  shall  educate  us 
in  the  right  direction.  -We  are  lax  in  duty  to  ourselves  to  let  the  world 
educate  us  as  it  will,  for  we  are  running  a  great  risk  to  yield  ourselves 
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up  to  the  circumstances  life  lias  thrown  about  us,  to  plunge  into  the 
stream  of  popular  custom  and  allow  ourselves  to  drift  with  the  current. 

But  aside  from  the  practical  education  of  everyday  life  we  are  to 
remember,  in  our  efforts  after  self-culture,  tliat  it  is  also  obligatory 
upon  us  to  seek  the  discipline  afforded  by  books  and  study,  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  follow  it  wherever  it  is  to  be  found;  like  fern,  it 
is  the  product  of  all  climates,  and  like  air,  its  circulation  is  not  restrict- 
ed to  any  particular  class.  Any  and  every  legitimate  means  of  acquir- 
ing information  is  to  be  pursued  and  all  the  odds  and  bits  of  time 
pressed  into  use.  Set  a  high  price  upon  your  leisure  moments.  They 
are  sands  of  precious  gold;  properly  expended  they  will  procure  for 
you  a  stock  of  great  thoughts — thoughts  that  will  fill,  stir,  invigorate 
and  expand  the  soul.  As  the  magnificent  river,  rolling  in  the  pride  of 
its  mighty  waters,  owes  its  greatness  to  the  hidden  springs  of  the  moun- 
tain nook,  so  does  the  wide  sweeping  influence  of  distinguished  men 
date  its  origin  from  hours  of  privacy  resolutely  employed  in  efforts 
after  self-development. 

We  should  esteem  those  moments  best  improved  which  are  em- 
ployed in  developing  our  own  thoughts,  rather  than  acquiring  those 
of  others,  since  in  this  kind  of  intellectual  exercise  our  powers  are  best 
brought  into  action  and  disciplined  for  use.  Knowledge  acquired  by 
labor  becomes  a  possession — a  property  entirely  our  own.  A  greater 
vividness  of  impression  is  secured  and  facts  thus  acquired  become 
registered  in  the  mind  in  a  way  that  mere  imparted  infoimation  fails 
of  securing.  A  habit  of  observation  and  reflection  is  well-nigh  every- 
thing. He  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  traveling  may  live  and  die 
a  thorough  novice  in  most  of  the  important  affairs  in  life;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  may  be  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere  and  be  en- 
grossed in  the  prosaic  affairs  of  everyday  life  and  yet  have  very  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  other  nations.  He  that 
studies  only  men  will  get  the  body  of  knowledge  without  the  soul;  he 
that  studies  only  books,  the  soul  without  the  body.  He  that  to  what  he 
sees  adds  observation,  and  to  what  he  reads  reflection,  is  on  the  right 
road  to  knowledge,  i^rovided  that  in  scrutinizing  the  hearts  of  others  he 
neglects  not  his  own.  Be  not  dismayed  at  doubts,  for  remember  that 
doubt  is  the  vestibule  through  which  all  must  pass  before  they  can 
enter  into  the  temple  of  wisdom;  therefore,  when  we  are  in  doubt  and 
puzzle  out  the  truth  by  our  own  exertions  we  have  gained  a  something 
which  will  stay  by  us  and  serve  us  again.  But,  if  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  a  searcli  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  superior  information  of  a  friend, 
such  knowledge  will  not  remain  with  us;  we  have  borrowed  it  and  not 
bought  it. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  encouraged  higher  educa- 
tion, as  witness  the  great  universities  of  the  Middle  Age,  which  kept 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  burning  in  an  epoch  of  darkness.  But  when  it 
came  to  extending  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  church  failed  lamentably  in  its  mission. 
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HE  MEANING  OF  "GLORY." 
By  Albert  Nicholas  Kern  Marks, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  twenty- 
seventh  verse  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Judges  we  are  told: 
"Now  the  house  was  full  of  men 
and  women,  and  all  the  lords  and 
Philistines  were  there,  and  there 
were  upon  the  roof  about  three 
thousand  men  and  women,  that  be- 
held while  Samson  made  sport." 
Evidently  then,  these  ancient  hea- 
then temples  were  considerable 
buildings  and  in  size  at  least,  rival- 
ed the  temple  afterward  built  by 
Solomon. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  says : 
"Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own?"  If,  then, 
the  human  body  is  the  "temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  "altar,"  the 
true  center  of  this  sanctuary  is  the  human  heart. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  tenn  "glory  of  God!"  This 
expression  occurs  in  many  places  in  Holy  Writ,  and  Paul,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  says:  "All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God."  The  case  somehow  seems  to  have  a  hopeless  look  for  us;  but 
if  we  examine  into  the  history  of  the  word  occurring  in  Paul's  state- 
ment and  that  has  been  here  translated  Glory,  we  may  get  an  idea  that 
will  give  us  light. 

The  word  is  a  little  word,  a  Greek  word,  doxa.  It  comes  from  a 
root  that  originally  meant  to  receive;  and  in  its  noun  form  it  meant 
a  thing  or  something  received.  Still  further,  it  must  be  something 
about  the  character  of  the  thing  received  that  commends  it  to  us;  and 
so  at  last  the  word  came  also  to  mean  character. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  the  many  exhortations  and  promises 
set  down  in  Holy  Writ;  if  the  symbolism  of  biblical  narrative — and  it 
is  all  symbolical — any  reasonable  and  logical  interpretation,  then  it 
seems  reasonably  clear  that  if,  in  all  sincerity,  humility  and  contrition, 
a  man  will  but  offer  himself  to  God,  a  living  sacrifice,  together  with  all 
his  fleshly  lusts  and  passions,  his  carnal  desires  and  impulses,  since  his 
body  is  the  "Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  fire  will  come  down  from 
Heaven  upon  the  altar  of  his  heart  and  consume  the  sacrifices,  will 
burn  up  all  of  his  dross,  and  then  the  "glory  of  God,"  which  is  the  char- 
acter of  God,  will  enter  and  fill  the  Temple. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  ROBERT  KERN  MARKS,  W.  Market  St., 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  There  can  be  no  question  among  the  philosophic  observers 
of  men  and  events  that  fixedness  of  purpose  is  a  grand  element  of  hu- 
man success.  When  a  man  has  formed  in  his  mind  a  great  sovereign 
purpose,  it  governs  his  conduct  as  the  laws  of  nature  govern  the  opera- 
tion of  physical  things. 
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THE  GOD  THAT  RULED  AT  MEMPHIS.  Contributed  by  Ed- 
ward L.  Kern  Marks,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Some  writers  claim  that  the 
origin  of  the  ancient  Egypt  lies  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
into  which  Solon,  Plato,  Herodotus  and  Pythagoras  are  included.  The 
legend  of  Isis  and  Osiris  formed  the  ground  work;  Osiris  in  the  Eg}'pt- 
ian  myth.  The  Egyptian  pantheon  contained  innumerable  gods;  all 
the  forces  of  nature  were  deified — the  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  Nile  and 
the  desert.  There  was  no  end  to  the  myth-making  capacity  of  the 
Egyptian  mind.  The  attributes  of  the  gods  were  symbolized  in  ani- 
mal forms,  many  of  them  grotesque  and  weird  in  the  extreme.  Speak- 
ing of  the  early  religion  of  the  Eg}'ptians,  Breasted  says:  "In  a  land 
where  a  clear  sky  prevailed  and  rain  was  rarely  seen,  the  incessant 
splendor  of  the  sun  was  an  insistent  fact,  which  gave  him  the  highest 
place  in  the  thought  and  daily  life  of  the  people.  His  worship  was  al- 
most universal,  but  the  chief  center  of  his  cult  was  at  On,  the  Delta  city, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Heliopolis.  Here  he  was  known  as  Re,  which 
was  the  solar  orb  itself;  or  as  Atum,  the  name  of  the  decrepit  sun,  as 
an  old  man  tottering  down  the  west;  again  his  name  Kephri,  written 
with  a  beetle  in  hieroglyphic,  designated  him  in  the  youthful  vigor  of 
his  rising. ' '  Osiris,  Isis  and  Horus  were  the  most  beloved  gods  of  the 
Egyptian  pantheon  and  the  most  widely  worshiped.  Osiris  was  the 
judge  of  the  dead  in  the  underworld ;  and  also  represented  the  sun  in 
its  setting.  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  but  never  satisfactorily 
settled  by  Egyptologists,  as  to  whether  the  initiate  into  the  Mysteries 
was  taught  the  existence  of  one  supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe;  the 
Divine  Unity  that  transcends  all  the  gods.  If  the  Mysteries  were  cele- 
brated at  Memphis,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  such  teaching  was 
proclaimed  to  the  aspirant  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Memphis!  The  very  name  is  redolent  with  magic  and  mystery. 
It  lay  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Nile ;  across  the  river  on  the  western 
bank  was  the  far-famed  necropolis,  or  city  of  the  dead,  containing  the 
pyramids  and  sphinx  and  thousands  of  tombs  of  nobles  and  commoners. 
Of  Memphis,  the  greatest  city  of  Mizraim,  nothing  is  left  to  tell  the 
tale  except  a  few  fallen  columns  and  a  rubbish  heap.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  it  with  admiration.  In  his  day  the  pyramids  were  covered  with  pol- 
ished slabs,  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  that  reflected  the  dazzling 
rays  of  the  sun  until  they  glowed  like  molten  gold.  When  night  fell  the 
pyramids  grew  inky  black  and  threw  their  colossal  shadows  over  the 
tombs  clustered  about  them.  Memphis  today  is  but  a  dream,  but  the 
pyramids  and  sphinx  still  rear  their  heads  to  the  Egyptian  sky,  seem- 
ingly ineffacable  by  time. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JOHN  PETER  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas. 

|F  THE  thousands  of  men  who  are  annually  coming  upon  the 
stage  of  life  there  are  few  who  escape  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  profession  or  calling,  and  there  are  fewer 
still  who,  if  they  knew  the  miseries  of  idleness,  tenfold 
keener  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  most  laborious 
profession,  would  ever  desire  such  an  escape. 
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SOCIETY  AND  SLAVERY. 


Y  LYDA  ENGSTROM  KERN 
NYE.  Society  is  in  process  of 
evohition.  We  are  still  barbari- 
ans, cliildren  if  you  please,  and 
man  is  yet  primitive.  AH  that  has 
^ono  before  is  a  preparation  for 
better  things  to  come,  but  we  are 
moving  rapidly,  and  I  believe, 
securely  toward  nobler  things. 
Among  the  savage  tribes  the  chief 
jjlace  of  honor  is  given  to  those 
wlio  can  kill  most.  The  business 
of  savages  is :  First  to  get  enough 
to  eat;  second,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  foes,  either  men  or 
wild  beasts.  The  man  who  can 
kill  most  is  king  by  divine  right. 
So  the  mighty  hunter  becomes  chief,  or  the  great  warrior  is  king.  Those 
who  dispute  the  title  are  apt  to  die  suddenly. 

Low  down  in  the  scale,  they  eat  the  enemies  they  kill,  either  human 
or  beast-brute.  Later,  they  eat  the  beast-brute  alone,  and  take  the 
human  enemies  captive  for  slaves.  Genuine  savages,  however,  never 
seek  to  capture  males,  they  kill  these  and  save  the  women.  The  very 
first  form  of  property  was  the  ownership  of  women.  The  Romans  cap- 
tured the  Sabine  women,  because  that  was  the  regulation  thing  to  do. 
Our  pity  need  not  be  wasted  upon  the  women,  they  simply  exchanged 
owners,  they  were  slaves  in  either  case. 

Males  were  not  at  first  made  slaves,  because  it  was  inconvenient, 
there  was  danger  of  ui)risings ;  it  caused  discontent  among  the  slave 
women,  and  for  a  man  there  was  no  market  while  a  woman  was  in  de- 
mand. She  was  valuable;  first  as  a  wife,  and  second,  as  a  worker. 
There  are  animals  where  the  hardly  male  holds  a  dozen  or  more  females 
captive,  but  it  was  man  who  first  set  his  females  at  work.  Darwin  says 
there  is  no  doubt  that  marriage  was  at  first  a  matter  of  coercion  and 
purely  a  property  right.  Certain  ceremonies  even  now  go  with  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  and  most  other  property,  and  the  marriage  cere- 
monial was,  in  the  beginning,  a  public  notification  of  ownership  and  a 
warning  to  all  parties  to  keep  hands  off.  The  husband  had  the  power 
of  life  or  death  over  the  wife  and  her  children.  She,  being  a  slave,  per- 
formed all  the  menial  tasks,  she  was  the  worker.  And  the  product  of 
her  labor  belonged  to  her  lord.  Thus  we  get  the  genesis  of  property : 
First,  the  man  owned  the  woman.  Second,  he  owned  all  that  she 
produced.  The  man  produced  nothing,  he  was  the  protector.  To  be 
sure,  he  killed  animals,  but  he  did  not  deign  to  skin  them  nor  prepare 
the  flesh  for  food;  woman  did  all  this.  For  him  to  work  would  have 
been  undignified  and  disgraceful,  only  slaves  worked.  And  so  to  prove 
his  prowess,  his  true  greatness,  he  never  did  a  thing  but  kill  and  con- 
sume.   He  was  looked  up  to  and  reverenced,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  re- 
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H.  W.  GASTON'S  HOME  IN  KERN 
PLACE. 

THREE  CHILDREN  OF  CHARLES  I 
OF    ENGLAND,    1614. 

THERE  IS  HARDLY  A  GALLERY  IN 
EUROPE  HAVING  ANY  CLAIM  TO  DIS- 
TINCTION, WHICH  DOES  NOT  PRE- 
SERVE ONE  OR  MORE  WORKS  AS- 
CRIBED TO  THE  GREAT  FLEMING, 
PETER  PAUL  RUBENS.  RUBENS  IS 
AN  ENIGMA.  A  GENIUS  NOT  TO  BE 
COMPREHENDED,      AND      MOREOVER, 


REPELLANT  IN  CERTAIN  ASPECT  OF 
HIS  ARTS.  THAT  EVEN  WHEN  HE  IS 
INDUBITABLY  GREAT,  ADMIItATION 
ARISES  ALMOST  WITH  RELUCTANCE. 
A  RIDDLE  HOWEVER,  PRESUPPOSES 
A  SOLUTION,  AND  IT  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
MEMBERED THAT  IT  IS  POSSIBLE 
FOR  A  CHARACTER.  WHILE  BEING 
VERY  COMPLEX.  TO  BE  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME.  EXCEEDINGLY  TRANSPARENT. 
SUCH    WAS   THE   CASE    WITH    RUBENS. 
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spectable.  And  he  took  good  care  never  to  put  his  respectability  in 
jeopardy  by  doing  a  menial  thing.  If  high  enough  in  the  scale  he  had 
an  armor-bearer  who  carried  his  implements  of  death.  The  Polynesian 
chiefs  do  not  even  lift  the  food  to  their  mouths,  and  the  women  dress 
and  undress  them.  This  of  course,  is  the  extreme  type,  but  I  mention 
it  to  show  the  tendency.  The  outcrop  is  occasionally  seen  yet  in  the 
nobleman  who  has  a  valet.  And  we  all  know  of  men  who  never  do  a 
useful  thing  for  fear  of  losing  caste.  The  survival  may  even  be  seen  in 
England,  where  no  gentleman  will  "clean"  his  own  shoes;  this  work 
is  done  by  women.  On  the  Continent,  the  care  of  public  lavatories  is 
all  given  to  women.  The  woman  is  the  scullion,  the  menial,  the  vehicle 
of  what  is  dirty,  uncouth,  inconvenient  or  disgraceful. 

The  property  right  in  marriage  still  exists,  and  the  Common  Law 
of  America,  which  is  founded  on  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which 
is  founded  on  the  Common  Law  of  Rome,  provides  that  the  property 
produced  by  the  industry  of  the  wife,  belongs,  by  legal  right,  to  the 
husband.  She  may  make  blankets,  beadwork,  baskets,  and  her  husband 
can  take  these  things  and  do  what  he  chooses  with  them.  Up  to  the 
year  1863,  the  custom  of  men  selling  their  own  children  was  common 
and  well  recognized  in  various  states  in  America.  And  the  children  yet 
belong  more  to  the  man  than  to  the  woman. 

In  England,  the  law  still  gives  the  husband  the  right  to  ' '  reprove ' ' 
a  refractory  wife,  the  same  right  that  he  has  over  his  children.  Yes- 
terday, he  could  kill  her;  and  the  right  to  "reprove"  with  a  stick  is 
yet  conceded  in  London  police  courts,  but  provision  is  made  limiting 
the  thickness  and  length  of  the  stick.  We  have  seen  that  at  first  women 
alone  were  enslaved,  but  later  more  workers  were  needed  and  then  men 
were  made  slaves  also.  Very  often  these  were  given  charge  of  women 
slaves.  And  so  the  supervision  of  slaves  by  slaves,  or  the  ownership  of 
slaves  by  slaves,  has  to  a  certain  degree  still  survived.  These  things 
are  not  noted  by  way  of  criticism  or  reproach,  simply  to  make  clear  the 
proposition  that  personal  property  began  with  the  ownership  of  woman, 
and  with  that  which  she  produced. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  EMMA  LOUISE  KERN  SOMERS,  New 
York  City.  There  are  three  things  that  have  made  our  country  great : 
The  home,  the  free  public  schools,  and  the  right  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  one's  own  conscience.  These  are  the  pride  and 
glory  of  our  citizens,  and  to  this  trinity  of  forces,  man  has  ever  been 
the  strength  and  support,  the  protector  and  defender ;  it  has  gone  into 
the  various  departments  of  our  national  life  and  contributed  of  its  si- 
lent, yet  forceful  influence  towards  upbuilding  on  a  solid  basis,  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  forces  of  the  people.  These  three 
principles  constitute  the  fundamentals  of  our  liberties,  our  greatness 
and  our  power. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CATHARINE  KERN  DUGAN,  2264  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  New  York.  Every  child  born  of  mutual  love  and  conscious 
power,  and  knowledge,  will  be  a  force  working  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  from  the  prevailing  sin,  misery  and  selfishness. 


THE  QUESTIONER  OF  THE  SPHINX.  Contributed  by  Rosa 
Kern  Wangler,  165  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Before  anything  was,  the 
Absolute  existed — the  Great  Cosmic  Consciousness.  Creation  was  a 
thought,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Absolute  to  more  fully  realize  it- 
self. From  the  Eternal  Unity  have  flowed  countless  rivers  which  fonn 
an  ocean  of  all  forms  of  life  and  matter.  Evolution  simply  means  de- 
velopment. It  does  not  take  the  place  of  Deity,  but  is  simply  one  of 
the  processes  started  into  being  by  the  Almighty  will,  and  sustained  by 
the  Divine  Life.  Were  the  life  of  God  withdrawn  from  the  universe, 
the  latter  would  pass  away  like  a  wreath  of  smoke  in  the  air.  Few,  if 
any,  thinking  men,  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  a  Soul 
of  the  Universe.  The  second  great  question  is  ''Whither?"  "If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again!"  asks  Job.  Is  there  anything  permanent  in  the 
make-up  of  a  human  being  that  is  liable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  death 
and  the  grave  1  The  body  we  know  is  dissolved  into  the  elements  in  the 
course  of  time.  These  physical  elements  seemingly  are  indestructible. 
Chemistry  teaches  us  that.  But  how  about  the  soul — the  thinking,  lov- 
ing principle  f  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  it  too  survives,  be- 
cause it  is  thought  of  the  Deity — a  spiritual  emanation,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  Almighty.  Every  seven  years  our  bodies  are  changed 
completely,  say  the  physicists.  They  are  really  in  a  constant  state  of 
flux.  We  are  d}dng  every  day.  But  the  personality  persists  through 
all  the  material  changes  of  life,  showing  it  to  be  something  different 
from  matter,  or  the  mere  chemical  constituents  of  the  body.  Why 
should  this  soul  principle  not  survive  death,  or  the  final  great  change? 
Faith  tells  us  that  it  does,  and  this  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  unseen 
is  reinforced  powerfully  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  realm  of  science. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  SPHINX.  Contributed  by  Catherine 
Kern  Dugan,  Sr.,  2264  University  Ave.,  New  York.  Elihu  Vedder,  the 
famous  American  painter,  resident  in  Rome,  is  noted  for  his  pictures  of 
a  mystical  and  crj^tic  character,  for  example,  The  Questioner  of  the 
Sphinx,  which  represents  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  with  the  giant 
Sphinx  of  Gizah  buried  up  to  its  neck  in  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert. 
The  stone  monster  gazes  across  the  expanse  of  desert  with  unfathom- 
able eyes ;  its  mouth  wears  an  inscrutable  smile ;  the  weight  of  centuries 
presses  upon  its  mutilated  head.  It  is  night,  and  the  blue-black  canopy 
of  the  Egyptian  sky  is  studded  with  brilliant  stars.  Kneeling  before 
the  Sphinx  is  an  old  Arab,  with  his  ear  pressed  close  to  the  lips  of  the 
figure,  awaiting  a  reply  to  some  question  which  he  has  propounded. 
This  weird  painting  is  based  upon  an  ancient  Arabian  superstitution, 
which  has  for  us  a  profound  symbolical  humanity.  The  profoundest 
question  mankind  has  asked  of  the  great  mother  Isis  is :  "From  whence, 
and  whither  ? ' ' 

What  is  the  origin  of  man?  Did  he  spring  into  existence  by  special 
creation,  or  was  he  evolved  from  lower  forms  of  life,  passing  through 
the  animal  kingdom  to  his  splendid  condition  as  a  thinking,  reasoning 
being,  allied  to  the  animal  creation  through  his  passions,  and  kin  to  the 
archangels  through  his  wonderful  intellect?  Dogmatic  religion  asserts 
that  he  was  specially  created  and  began  his  existence  in  the  Garden  of 
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Eden  some  6,000  or  7,000  years  ago.  Science  however,  proclaims,  in  no 
uncertain  tones,  that  he  was  evolved  from  the  lower  organisms  and  has 
a  history  long  antedating  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Many  advanced  religious  thinkers  of  modern  times  have  dis- 
carded the  literal  interpretations  of  Genesis,  and  declared  that  the 
Scriptural  account  of  creation  is  merely  symbolical,  a  poetical  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  of  Nature.  According  to  the  occultists,  Adam 
represents  matter,  or  the  earth;  and  Eve  spirit.  The  union  of  spirit, 
or  the  vital  principle,  with  matter,  or  the  plastic  medium,  produces 
incarnate  life  on  the  earth  plane.  And  from  whence  cometh  this  prin- 
ciple of  life!    Why,  from  Grod,  the  great  Cosmic  Life! 

PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH.  Contributed  by  Peter  Edward  Kern, 
El  Paso,  Texas.  Psychical  research,  of  late  years,  has  thrown  consider- 
able light  on  the  survival  of  personality  after  death.  Lodge  asserts 
that  consciousness  is  something  outside  the  mechanism  it  makes  use 
of.  Thought  is  a  product  of  spirit.  Those  who  contend  that  it  is 
secreted  by  the  brain  must  answer  the  question :  ' '  What  runs  the 
brain?"  Said  Professor  James,  the  eminent  American  psychologist: 
''Philosophers  have  often  compared  thought  to  a  secretion.  'The  brain 
secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,'  is  a  phrase  which  one  some- 
times hears.  The  lame  analogy  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  We  know 
of  nothing  connected  with  liver  activity  which  can  be  in  the  remotest 
degree  compared  with  the  stream  of  thought  that  accompanies  the 
brain's  material  secretions." 

Immanual  Kant  declared  that  "the  body  is  not  the  cause  of  our 
thinking  but  merely  a  condition  restrictive  thereof;  it  is  really  an  im- 
peder  of  our  pure  spiritual  life."  The  soul  is  possessed  of  many  super- 
sensible faculties,  such  as  prescience,  retrocognition,  X-Ray  vision, 
clairvoyance,  clairaudience,  telepathic  ability,  etc.,  as  has  been  proved 
conclusively  by  investigators.  This  being  true,  we  have  proof  of  the 
self's  independence  of  the  body. 

In  a  remarkable  book,  "Raymond;  or.  Life  and  Death,"  the  great 
English  physicist  and  investigator  of  spiritualistic  phenomenon.  Sir  Oli- 
ver Lodge,  declares  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Unseen  Universe, 
based  upon  revelations  obtained  from  "psychics."  Lt.  Raymond  Lodge, 
his  son,  was  killed  in  Flanders  last  year,  and  according  to  Sir  Oliver, 
has  sent  spirit  communications  through  mediums  to  his  relatives.  The 
seances  were  carefully  guarded  against  all  possibilities  of  fraud.  The 
mediums  were  unacquainted  with  the  sitters,  for  the  most  part,  and 
yet  messages  of  a  most  personal  nature  were  received  by  members  of 
the  Lodge  family,  purporting  to  be  from  Raymond.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
claims,  and  his  theories  have  the  backing  of  many  eminent  psychical 
researchers,  that  these  communications  are  telepathic;  the  medium  is 
simply  the  wireless  receiving  station  to  use  a  physical  symbol,  for  the 
reception  of  the  messages.  Data  were  frequently  obtained  entirely  un- 
known to  the  sitters,  which  had  to  be  afterwards  verified — information 
of  an  intimate  character  regarding  persons  and  places,  documents,  etc. 
Sir  Oliver  thinks  beyond  peradventure,  that  these  communications  are 
genuine,  and  that  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  that  will 
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account  for  the  results  obtained  in  the  seances.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
deny  his  conclusions,  having  myself  had  some  remarkable  experiences, 
under  test  conditions. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  SNELDY  KERN  DESBIEN 

Palco,  Kansas 

EROISM  is  to  be  measured  not 
so  much  by  immediate  successes, 
as  by  the  opposition  they  have 
encountered  and  the  courage 
with  which  was  maintained  the 
struggle. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  SNEL- 
DY DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas. 
Fortune  is  proverbially  a  fickle 
jade,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
promptness  of  action,  the  timing 
of  things  at  the  lucky  moment,  to 
force  her  to  surrender  her  favors. 
Crises  come,  the  seizing  of  which 
is  triumph,  the  neglect  of  which 
is  ruin.  It  is  this  lack  of  prompt- 
ness, so  characteristic  of  the  gladiatorial  intellect  of  this  readiness  to 
meet  every  attack  of  ill-fortune  with  counter  resources  of  evasion, 
which  causes  so  many  defeats  of  life. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  ELIZABETH  KERN  JOHNSTON,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  There  is  much  to  be  done,  and  realizing  this  we  can  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  Eternity,  for  to  comprehend  the  forward 
movement  of  humanity  in  terms  of  time,  as  we  understand  it  is  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  human  mind. 

Browning,  seer  and  poet,  has  stated  it  well  in  causing  Paracelsus 
to  say : 

"And  this  to  fill  us  with  regard  to  man 
With  apprehension  of  his  passing  worth, 
Desire  to  work  his  proper  nature  out, 
And  ascertain  his  rank  and  final  place. 
For  these  things  tend  still  upward;  progress  is 
The  Law  of  Life;  man  is  not  man  as  yet. 
Nor  shall  I  deem  his  object  served,  his  end 
Attained,  his  genuine  strength  put  fairly  forth 
While  only  here  and  there  a  star  dispels 
The  darkness;  here  and  there  a  towering  mind 
Overlooks  its  prostrate  fellows;  when  the  host 
Is  out  at  once  to  the  despair  of  night; 
When  all  mankind  alike  is  perfected. 
Equal  in  fidl  blown  powers,  then,  not  till  then, 
I  say,  begins  men's  general  infancy." 
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BROTHER'S  tribute  to  Ms  sister. 
Catherine  Kern  Dugan,  the  sixth 
eldest  daughter  of  Marie  Agnes 
and  Xavier  Kern,  was  born  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1858  at  5 :00  a.  m.  on  the 
home  farm,  New  Riegal,  Ohio, 
Seneca  County.  Constellation, 
Libra,  twenty  degrees;  usually  is 
positive,  certain,  logical,  but  not 
sensitive.  The  regional  influence 
adds  sensitiveness,  gives  inspira- 
■■^  tion,  foresight  and  likewise,  psy- 
chological power.  It  is  able  inven- 
tion and  applied  science.  This  en- 
dowment (blended  with  fine  pre- 
natal condition)  may  reach  a  gran- 
deur of  purpose  worthy  of  great 
admiration.  The  moon  in  Virgo 
also  gives  a  delicacy  and  sincerity 
to  expression,  as  well  as  to  physi- 
cal action,  that  is  very  attractive; 
it  is  a  regional  influence  typified 
by  the  grace  of  family  association. 
' '  Katie ' '  remained  on  the  farm  where  she  was  born,  and  she  great- 
ly assisted  her  family.  After  graduating  from  the  little  red  brick 
school  house  on  the  corner  section  road,  she  left  home  and  lived  with 
her  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth  Kern  Johnston,  and  later  moved  to  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  She  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Dugan,  September  16, 
1880.  Their  union  has  been  a  happy  one ;  nine  children  bom  to  them, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  which  seven  are  living.  They  con- 
ducted the  LaGonda  Hotel,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  twenty  years  and  sold 
out  in  1900,  moving  to  New  York.  All  of  their  children  were  born  in 
Springfield  except  Harold  Kern  Dugan,  the  baby  of  the  family,  who 
was  born  in  the  great  metropois  of  New  York  City.  They  conducted  a 
butter  and  egg  store  in  New  York  for  a  number  of  years,  then  sold  out 
and  retired.  All  of  their  children  are  now  grown  up  and  are  successful 
in  their  respective  lines.  Their  eldest  daughter  is  married  and  lives  in 
San  Francisco,  California. 

With  God  and  a  wish  to  do  right  in  human  life  it  becomes  essen- 
tially a  noble  and  beautiful  thing.  My  sister  ''Katie"  has  trained  her 
children  and  thinks  every  youth  should  form  at  the  outset  of  his  or  her 
career  the  solemn  purpose  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  all  the  powers 
which  God  has  given  him  or  her,  and  so  turn  to  the  best  possible  ac- 
count every  outward  advantage  within  his  reach.  This  purpose  must 
carry  with  the  assent  of  the  reason,  the  approval  of  the  conscience,  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  intellect.  It  should  thus  embody  within  itself 
whatever  is  vehement  in  desire,  inspiring  in  hope,  thrilling  in  enthusi- 
asm, and  intense  in  desperate  resolve.  To  live  with  such  a  purpose  is 
a  peerless  privilege,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  transient  pain  or  unre- 
mitting toil.    Good  for  ' '  Katie, ' '  and  God  bless  her ! 
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ALVIN  KEEN  DUGAN,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Dugan,  2264  University  Ave.,  New  York  City.  By  Peter  Edward 
Kern.  Young  Alvin  Kern  Dugan  was  educated  at  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City.  His  father  gave  him  a  business  training 
and  taught  him  shorthand  writing.  He  obtained  a  position  as  office 
boy  with  the  New  York  Central  Railway  System.  He  was  thrifty  and 
practiced  economy,  and  it  was  natural  that  a  youth  of  sixteen  with  a 
position  with  the  New  York  Central,  should  aspire  to  rise  to  a  position 
of  responsibility  with  that  company.  He  took  such  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  company  that  he  soon  became  secretar}^  to  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  which  position  he  has  held  for  the  past  ten  years.  Be- 
ing born  under  the  planet  Leo,  his  nature  is  that  of  mental  harmony, 
warm,  sunny  and  genial,  endowed  with  great  vitality  and  force,  that  is 
used  in  persuasion  and  in  corrective  lines.  The  dominant  elements  of 
this  nature  are  faith  and  confidence. 

There  is  within  the  young  man  an  uprising  of  lofty  sentiments 
which  contribute  to  his  elevation,  and  though  there  are  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted  and  difficulties  to  be  vanquished,  yet  with  truth  for  his 
watchword,  and  relying  on  his  own  noble  purposes  and  exertions,  he 
may  crown  his  brow  with  imperishable  honors.  He  may  never  wear  the 
warrior's  crimson  wreath,  the  poet's  chaplet  of  bays,  or  the  statesman's 
laurels ;  though  no  grand,  universal  truth  may  at  his  bidding  stand  con- 
fessed to  the  world ;  though  it  may  never  be  his  to  bring  to  a  successful 
issue  a  great  political  revolution ;  to  be  the  founder  of  a  republic  which 
shall  be  a  distinguished  star  in  the  constellation  of  nations ;  even  more, 
though  his  name  may  never  be  heard  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
own  neighborhood,  yet  is  his  mission  none  the  less  a  high  and  noble  one. 

Alvin,  I  have  appointed  your  son,  Francis  Harold  Doyle  Kern 
Dugan,  historian  at  large  for  the  Kern  Family  for  life,  he  to  act  at 
twenty-one,  and  your  daughter  Marie  Elizabeth  Doyle  Kern  Dugan, 
historian  for  the  Dugan  family  from  1937  to  1957.  I  note  you  are  born 
in  the  same  constellation  as  your  brother  Clarence.  Your  nature  is 
conservative  and  yet  responds  in  mental  activity  to  Aries  in  the  field  of 
culture,  and  to  Libra,  the  constellation  your  mother  is  born  under  in 
that  of  rulership,  clinging  more  closely  to  the  latter.  Married  to  Louisa 
Doyle  of  Winnepeg,  Canada;  the  bride  a  daughter  of  the  Northland. 
Strange  Fate  with  her  invisible  cords  leads  her  children  through  life, 
thus  did  she  bring  Alvin  from  the  far  east.  New  York,  and  Louisa  Doyle, 
the  latter  from  the  wilds  of  the  Northland.  Their  paths  crossed  and 
then  merged  into  one  and  they  were  happily  married  on  August  18th, 
1909.  Their  courtship  had  been  of  a  short  duration.  There  is  bom 
to  them  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Alvin  Doyle  Dugan  was  born 
April  1,  1883,  in  the  constellation  Aries.  This  nature  is  distinguished 
by  great  retentiveness ;  it  has  a  wide  group  of  the  course  of  events,  re- 
members personalities  with  remarkable  ease;  has  generally  a  propor- 
tionately large  amount  of  literary  ability.  The  Aries  nature  is  the 
kind  that  makes  the  proficient  teacher.  She  was  born  in  the  same  con- 
stellation as  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Huss,  of  the  large  musical  family  of  eleven 
children,  particularly  proficient  in  languages,  music  and  of  history. 
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Louisa's  influence  flows  from  lier  sensibilities,  her  gentleness,  and  her 
tenderness.  It  is  this  which  disarms  prejudice,  and  awakens  confidence 
and  affection  in  all  who  come  within  her  sphere,  which  makes  her  more 
powerful  to  accomplish  what  her  will  has  resolved  than  if  nature  had 
endowed  her  with  the  strength  of  a  giant.  As  a  wife  and  mother, 
woman  is  seen  in  her  most  sacred  and  dignified  aspect.  She  has  great 
influence  over  the  characters  of  individuals  and  over  the  condition  of 
families.  How  transitory  are  the  days  of  girlhood;  the  time  when  the 
cheerful  smile,  the  merry  laugh,  and  the  exulting  voice  were  so  many 
expressions  of  happiness. 


RAN  CIS  HAROLD  DOYLE 
KERN  DUGAN,  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
f|  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Doyle  Kern  Dugan. 
I  By  Peter  Edward  Kern.  Francis, 
/  /&  I  have  appointed  you  historian  at 
'Z^f  large  for  the  Kern  family.  I  note 
t|&^l  you  are  born  in  the  same  constel- 
li^^'i  lation  that  your  venerable  father 
is  born  in.  You  have  a  warm,  sun- 
ny and  genial  nature,  endowed 
with  great  vitality  and  force,  that 
is  used  in  persuasion  and  correc- 
tive lines.  I  find  in  oratory  there 
is  expressive  power,  and  elegance 
in  sentiment  and  movement.  I 
think  by  selecting  you  as  historian 
at  large,  I  have  made  a  wise  selec- 
tion in  that  you  will  make  good 
in  future  time  to  perpetuate  the 
genealogy  of  the  family.  This 
noted  honor,  which  I  have  be- 
stowed on  you,  I  find  in  your  con- 
stellation. In  business  urgent 
rather  than  aggressive,  aspiring 
to  power  through  eloquence  and 
vigor,  your  nature  matures  late,  it  sweeps  over  broad  fields  of  feeling, 
interest  and  endorsement.  But  there  is  also  an  added  element  of  mys- 
ticism, a  love  of  occult  view,  which  your  grand  uncle  has  studied  for 
twenty  years  in  the  far-off  Alaska,  and  has  found  much  joy  in  these 
studies  to  enable  him  and  with  his  inspiration  to  relate  it  to  his  chil- 
dren ;  so  you  see  my  dear  boy,  I  will  place  this  honor  on  you  to  perpet- 
uate this  family  tree.  Precisely  the  same  quality  is  needed  in  the  prac- 
tical concerns  of  life — a  business  man  comes  to  an  obstacle  which 
appears  insurmountable ;  he  must  have  tact  to  make  use  of  his  resources 
so  as  to  overcome  it,  or  he  may  be  overwhelmed  with  destruction.  And 
not  only  in  business  affairs,  but  in  the  everyday  concerns  of  life,  tact 
is  needed  to  smooth  over  difficulties  and  to  make  the  best  of  untoward 
circumstances. 
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MARIE  ELIZABETH  DOYLE  KERN  DUGAN,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Doyle  Kern  Dugan.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern. 
Marie  Elizabeth,  I  have  appointed  you  historian  for  the  Dugan  family 
from  1937  to  1957.  I  note  the  constellation  you  are  born  in,  that  you 
are  full  of  inspiration,  of  keen  foresight.  It  seeks  to  most  fully  com- 
prehend physics  and  philosophy,  to  join  these  by  intuition  and  imagi- 
nation; withal  a  very  wide  and  sincere  emotiveness.  This  gives  to 
Taurus  an  unusual  element  of  intense  sympathy.  In  personal  manner 
i  t  is  generally  dignified  and  somewhat  formal,  until  exceptionally  well 
acquainted,  when  there  is  an  omission  of  further  extreme  formality. 
So  you  see,  my  dear  Marie,  by  creating  you  scribe  for  twenty  years,  the 
best  part  of  your  life,  this  honor  came  to  you  as  free  as  the  flowers  in 
May.  So  my  dear  Marie,  your  grand  uncle  has  honored  you  much.  So 
may  success  demand  to  be  bought  with  a  price ;  it  is  stern  and  unyield- 
ing in  its  requirements,  inflexible  in  its  terms,  and  exacts  the  uttermost 
farthing.  It  costs  application,  diligence,  self-sacrifice  and  enthusiasm, 
the  blandishments  of  pleasure  must  be  disregarded,  the  allurements  of 
fashionable  society  avoided,  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  solitude  court- 
ed, and  so  may  you  live  on  through  life 's  great  highway, 

CAROLINE  KERN  DUGAN,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Dugan,  2264  University  Avenue,  New  York  City.  By  Peter 
Edward  Kern.  Caroline  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  moved  with 
her  parents  to  New  York  in  1900,  after  graduating  from  the  public 
schools  of  her  native  town.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  she  attained  a  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  department  stores  in  New  York  and  gradually  rose 
to  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  same  institution  which  office  she  held 
for  thirteen  years.  On  June  9,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Talford  T. 
Mosby,  and  moved  to  San  Francisco,  California,  where  they  built  their 
home.  Mr.  Mosby  is  a  traveling  salesman.  Being  born  in  the  constel- 
lation of  Virgo,  Caroline  should  be  endowed  with  a  great  perfecting 
mentality,  a  love  of  labor,  activity  and  intense  interest  in  justice.  I 
have  appointed  you  Caroline,  as  historian  at  large  for  the  Kern  family. 
I  note  the  constellation  you  are  bom  in,  intent  on  giving  due  reward  for 
all  benefits  received,  and  on  paying  bounty  for  bounty,  on  returning 
element  for  element.  The  Scorpio  nature  shares  the  work  of  the  world, 
chiefly  because  it  has  sufficient  directive  powers  to  make  its  employ- 
ment in  that  direction  necessary ;  so  I  find  in  giving  you  this  honor  as 
the  genealogist  of  the  family,  I  will  be  well  rewarded  in  making  you  the 
scribe.  The  color  sympathy  of  Scorpio  is  the  tertiary  scarlet.  The 
orange  of  cancer  and  maroon  of  Capricorn  are  secondaries  (see  myth- 
ology of  Greek  Cronus).  This  nature  as  a  whole,  needs  calm  advice 
more  than  arbitary  government,  and  should  be  given  freedom  of  action 
to  an  extent  not  usually  granted. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  ANTHONY  ALOIS  WEISNER  of  Hays, 
Kansas.  It  should  not  discourage  us  if  our  kindness  is  unacknowl- 
edged; it  has  its  influence  still.  Good  and  worthy  conduct  may  meet 
with  an  unworthy  or  ungrateful  return ;  but  the  absence  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver  cannot  destroy  the  self-approbation  which  re- 
compenses the  giver. 
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EASTER 

ONTRIBUTED  by  Clarence  Kern 
Dugan,  22G4  University  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  The  wisdom  of  the 
Ages ;  if  it  holds  in  its  keeping  the 
great  truths  that  liave  been  handed 
down  from  the  davs  of  the  ancient 
Mysteries — truths  that  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations  and  the 
guidance  of  the  people;  if,  indeed, 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  these 
truths,  are  we  not  called  upon  as 
Man  to  herald  a  Resurrection,  and 
Eastertime  such  as  the  world  has 
never  yet  seen,  a  resurrection  of 
the  Spirit  which  has  suffered 
death,  and  lain  so  long  in  the 
tomb?  Symbolize  this  resurrection  from  the  tomb,  and  recognize  and 
realize  the  divinity  that  is  hidden  in  the  heart  of  every  man.  How  is 
this  accomplished?  You  know  the  reference  to  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe 
of  Judah ;  but  here  again  we  have  another  proof  that  the  foundation  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  Egypt  and  India ;  for  in  those  ancient  mysteries  was 
enacted  by  the  Lion  of  Egypt  in  the  one  case  and  by  the  Lion  of  the 
Punjab  in  the  other.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Lion,  as 
also  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  universe  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  Sun 
is  the  heart  of  the  universe,  the  Lion  is  emblematic  of  the  power  that 
radiates  from  the  Sun,  and  hence  is  emblematic  of  the  Divine  Power 
that  resides  in  and  radiates  from  the  heart  of  man,  and  only  through 
that  power  can  man  achieve  his  resurrection. 

This,  then,  I  take  it,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  significance  of 
Easter,  the  significance  of  the  Resurrection,  the  At-One-ment  with 
Divinity  itself.  It  is  the  acquirement  of  the  balance,  the  secret  of  uni- 
versal equilibrium.  It  is  the  acquirement  of  that  power  by  means  of 
which  man  becomes  co-worker  with  Deity,  co-worker  with  all  the  great 
ones  of  the  past  and  present  and  throughout  all  coming  ages,  until  all 
humanity  shall  indeed  become  one,  and  so  achieve  its  divine  destiny. 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  most  significant  teachings,  in  that  we  learn  to 
reverence  all  who  in  past  ages  have  been  helpers  and  saviors  of  man- 
kind, learn  to  see  in  each  of  them  the  manifestation  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  One  True  Gnod,  appearing  under  different  names  in  many  lands? 
And  of  these  Great  Ones,  Walt  Whitman  says,  in  those  wonderful  lines 
which  he  inscribes  "to  Him  that  was  crucified:" 

Yet  we  walk  unheld,  free,  the  whole  earth,  journeying  up  and  down  till 
we  make  our  ineffaceable  mark  uijon  time  and  the  diverse  eras; 

Till  we  saturate  time  and  eras,  that  the  men  and  women  of  races,  ages 
to  come,  may  prove  brethren  and.  lovers  as  ive  are. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  message  of  this  Eastertime ;  that  I  think,  is  the 
challenge  of  the  Christ  to  us — to  see  to  it  that  man  which  we  profess  is 
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not  a  dead  letter  but  a  living  power.  And  if  we  make  the  Spirit  of  man, 
which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  a  living  reality  in  our  lives,  we  shall  make 
it  also  a  living  reality  in  the  life  of  humanity ;  so  great,  I  verily  believe, 
is  the  potential  power  in  Man. 

Never  before  has  Man  had  such  a  glorious  opportunity  as  he  has 
today.  The  Christ  Spirit  is  waiting  to  be  born  anew  in  the  life  of  hu- 
manity ;  it  is  pleading  with  us  to  do  our  part ;  and  if  we  do  our  part  in 
the  resurrection  which  must  take  place,  first  in  the  life  of  each  of  us, 
then,  truly,  truly,  the  Christ  Spirit  shall  be  born  again  in  the  life  of 
humanity. 

As  Robert  Browning  makes  Paracelsus  say : 

'Tis  time 
New  hopes  should  animate  the  world,  new  light 
Should  dawn  from  new  revealing  to  a  race 
Weighed  down  so  long,  forgotten  so  long 
That  new  hope  will  animate  the  world, 
That  new  light  will  dawn,  I,  for  one,  feel  assured 
What  part  will  man  play  in  the  neiv  Resurrectionf 

Today  we  are  witnessing  events  that  are  appalling  in  their  signifi- 
cance— a  World  War !  Is  it  the  closing  of  one  age  and  the  beginning  of 
another"?  The  old  civilization  of  Europe  is  in  its  death  struggle.  Can 
it  emerge?  Is  there  for  it  and  for  the  nations  of  Europe  a  resurrection, 
an  Eastertime,  a  return  from  the  very  depths? 

And  what  part  are  we  playing  in  this  world  tragedy?  The  past  is 
past,  it  is  irrevocable ;  yet  the  present  is  ours,  and  out  of  it  shall  grow 
the  future. 

LAMENT  WITH  THE  WORLD. 

MY  CHILDREN  you  entered  here 
amid  gloom  and  into  shadow,  and 
are  clad  in  the  apparel  of  sorrow. 
Lament,  with  the  world,  the  sad 
condition  of  the  human  race,  in 
this  vale  of  tears,  the  calamities 
of  men  and  the  agonies  of  nations, 
the  darkness  of  the  bewildered 
soul,  oppressed  by  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension! There  is  no  human 
soul  that  is  not  sad  at  times.  There 
is  no  thoughtful  soul  that  does  not 
at  times  despair.  There  is  per- 
haps none,  of  all  that  think  at  all 
of  anything  beyond  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  body,  that  is  not 
at  times  startled  and  terrified  by  the  awful  questions  which,  feeling  as 
though  it  were  a  guilty  thing  for  doing  so,  it  whispers  to  itself  in  its 
inmost  depths. 
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flLARENCE    KEEN    DUGAN,    the 

'  second  eldest  of  the  Thomas  Du- 
gan  family,  22(34  University  Ave. 
New  York  City,  by  Peter  Edward 
Kern.  Clarence,  like  his  brother 
Alvin,  was  born  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  attended  one  of  the  public 
schools  for  two  vears.  Soon  after 
leaving  school  he  started  as  office 
boy,  worked  hard  step  by  step  and 
soon  became  private  secretary  to 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railway  Sys- 
tem, which  position  he  has  been 
holding  for  the  past  eight  j^ears. 
On  several  occasions  the  company 
entrusted  special  responsible  du- 
ties to  young  Clarence,  such  as 
that  of  locating  the  bondholders  of 
the  company  and  bringing  them 
to  an  agreement  to  transfer  their 
holdings  for  a  new  issue  of  stock. 
His  efforts  in  that  line  met  with  entire  success.  Being  born  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Leo,  you  are  endowed  with  great  industry,  digiiity,  poai- 
tiveness  and  self  control.  In  personal  manners  you  are  generally  digni- 
fied and  somewhat  formal,  until  exceptionally  well  acquainted,  when 
there  is  an  omission  of  further  extreme  formality.  I  also  note  by  your 
constellation,  that  your  nature  matures  late.  It  is  seldom  selfish  in 
matters  of  wealth,  but  always  in  matter  of  opinion,  "let  me  lead,"  a 
motto  often  seen  in  action.  The  vocation  as  secretary  for  the  New  York 
Central  of  second  vice-president,  is  a  profession,  the  element  of  man- 
agement dominant,  with  close  relation  to  human  social  advancement. 
The  heart  and  lungs  are  usually  powerful,  the  venous  system  hardly 
adequate ;  the  digestive  organs  well  governed,  but  the  brain  and  nei*vous 
system  oversensitive.  In  oratory  there  is  often  expressive  power  and 
elegance  in  sentiment  and  movement;  at  times  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  imaginative  power,  quality — ^maintaining  self  as  the  center  of  all 
plans  of  activity.    You  are,  like  Caesar,  ambitious. 

Since  it  is  in  the  intellect  that  we  trace  the  source  of  all  that  is  great 
and  noble  in  man,  it  follows  that  if  any  are  ambitious  to  possess  a  true 
manhood,  they  will  be  men  of  reflection,  men  whose  daily  acts  are  con- 
trolled by  their  judgment,  men  who  recognize  the  fact  that  life  is  a 
real  and  earnest  affair,  that  time  is  fleeting,  and,  consequently,  resolve 
to  waste  none  of  it  in  frivolities ;  men  whose  life  and  conversation  are 
indicative  of  that  serious  mien  and  deportment  which  well  becomes 
those  who  have  great  interests  committed  to  their  charge  and  who  are 
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determined  tliat  in  so  far  as  in  them  lies  life  with  them  shall  be  a  suc- 
cess, who  fully  realize  the  importance  of  every  step  they  may  take ;  and 
consequently  bring  to  it  the  careful  consideration  of  a  mind  trained  to 
think  with  precision. 

TRIBUTE  TO  EDNA  M.  KERN  DUGAN,  the  second  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Dugan  family,  New  York  City,  by  Peter  Edward 
Kern.  Edna  was  born  J  une  ly,  1888,  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  She  is  liv- 
ing at  home  with  her  parents ;  is  a  great  home  girl,  characteristics,  the 
range  oi  friendship  and  of  expression.  She  is  the  personality  of  in- 
tense kindness  and  benevolence,  loves  to  remain  at  home  and  look  after 
the  wants  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Her  mentality  often  has  an 
admirable  quality  and  quantity  of  tenderness  and  much  solicitation  in 
the  interests  of  the  family.  There  is  added  parental  love,  some  increase 
in  the  love  of  her  brothers  and  sisters ;  a  large  capacity  to  understand 
the  needs  of  home  life.  She  loves  freedom  and  grants  it  to  others ;  she 
is  very  kind  to  her  parents;  not  over  strong  and  rugged  in  health, 
therefore  should  have  the  utmost  consideration  in  every  manner.  So 
kindness  does  not  consist  in  gifts,  but  in  gentleness  and  generosity  of 
spirit.  Man  may  give  their  money,  which  comes  from  their  purse  and 
withhold  their  kindness,  which  comes  from  the  heart.  Edna's  bro- 
thers and  sisters  have  been  very  kind  to  her.  Dear  Edna,  your  uncle 
wishes  you  long  life  and  happiness. 

TRIBUTE  TO  CATHERINE  KERN  DUGAN,  the  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  Thomas  Dugan  family,  of  2264  University  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  by  Peter  Edward  Kern.  Catherine  was  born  September  24,  1893, 
in  Springfield,  Ohio.  She  moved  with  her  parents  to  New  York  City, 
wiien  she  was  but  seven  years  old,  and  has  lived  with  her  parents  ever 
since.  She  is  born  in  the  constellation  of  Libro,  the  same  constellation 
as  her  Uncle  Peter  Edward  Kern.  The  Libro  nativity  gives  mental 
power,  intellectuality,  order,  system  and  regularity  to  the  efforts  of 
that  mentality.  The  whole  nature  is  thus  governed  and  inclined  to 
think  that  no  action  goes  well  unless  by  measured  method.  Catherine, 
your  work  in  life  is  to  remain  with  the  Dugan  home  and  the  greatest 
pleasure  you  find  is  to  look  after  such  duties  as  to  see  that  all  the  house- 
hold is  closely  guarded  by  your  watchful  eye ;  that  all  the  stockings  are 
mended  and  the  various  garments  are  closely  safeguarded  and  your 
highest  pleasure  is  to  see  that  everything  is  in  its  place  and  ready  for 
use.  The  love  of  home  life,  of  kindred,  of  relationship  to  country  and 
place  of  nativity.  The  moon  here  arouses  to  the  fullest,  this  trend  of 
desire,  and  gives  with  it  the  added  inclination  to  sanctify  the  surround- 
ings of  the  family  group. 

A  woman's  happiness  flows  to  her  from  sources  and  through  chan- 
nels different  from  those  that  give  origin  and  conduct  to  the  happiness 
of  man  and  in  a  measure  will  continue  to  do  so  forever.  Her  faculties 
bend  their  exercise  toward  different  issues,  her  social  and  spiritual 
notions  demand  a  different  aliment.  Her  powers  are  eminently  prac- 
tical. She  has  a  rich  store  of  practical  good  sense,  an  ample  fund  of 
tact,  shrewdness,  inventiveness  and  management  of  the  home. 
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EASTER.     Contributed  by  Thomas  Kern  Dugan,  Jr.,  New  York 
City.     The  poet  Euripides   (Bacchae,  Murray's  translation)   thus  de- 
scribes the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  five  hundred  years  B.  C.    He 
is  speaking  of  Dionysos  as  the  Mystic  Savior : 
In  the  God's  high  banquet,  when 
Gleams  the  grape-blood,  flashed  to  Heaven 
To  all  that  that  liveth  His  wine  he  giveth, 

Griefless,  immaculate. 
Yea,  being  God,  the  blood  of  Him  is  set 
Before  the  Gods  in  sacrifices,  that  we 
For  His  sake  may  be  blest. 
Listen  to  the  following  lines  from  an  Orphic  hymn,  quoted  by 
Justin  Martyr  (Exhortation  XV) : 

Take  thou  the  Word  Divine  to  guide  thy  steps, 
And,  walking  well  in  the  straight  cmd  certain  path, 
Look  to  the  One  and  Universal  King — 
One,  Self -begotten,  and  the  only  One, 
Of  whom  all  things  and  we  ourselves  are  sprung. 
There  is  one  Zeus,  one  Sun,  one  Underworld, 
One  Dionysos,  one  lone  God  in  all. 
Or  listen  to  the  invocation  in  the  Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  the  Stoic : 
Greatest  of  all  the  gods,  God  with  many  names, 
God  ever-ruling,  and  riding  cdl  things; 
Zeus,  origin  of  Nature,  governing  the  universe  by  law, 
All  hail! 
So,  too,  behind  the  bewildering  array  of  the  divinities  of  the  Egypt- 
ian Pantheon  we  find  there  also  the  One  Absolute  Deity,  and  that  the 
"many  gods"  do  but  represent  aspects,  manifestations  or  attributes 
of  that  One.    That  they  believed  in  One  God,  divine,  eternal,  infinite,  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  following  selection  from  their  hymns : 

God  is  One  and  Alone,  and  there  is  none  other  with  Him; 
God  is  the  One,  the  One  who  has  made  all  things; 
God  is  a  Spirit,  a  hidden  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Spirits, 
The  great  Spirit  of  Egypt,  the  Divine  Spirit. 
And  going  further  back  to  Egypt,  as  Marsham  Adams  declares  in 
his  book.  The  House  of  the  Hidden  Places :     ' '  We  read  in  the  Ritual 
of  an  incarnate,  and  not  only  of  an  incarnate,  but  of  a  suffering  and  a 
dying  God.     We  are  confronted  with  the  tears  of  Isis,  and  with  the 
agony  of  Osiris — an  agony  so  overwhelming. 

This  understanding  of  man's  relation  to  his  Creator,  of  the  great 
law  of  love  and  supreme  effort  in  service  to  others  has  itself  been  sym- 
bolized to  us  and  through  its  own  inherent  truth,  this  law  of  love  and 
service  continuously  and  increasingly  impresses  itself  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  humanity. 

As  to  proof  of  this,  there  is  no  objective  proof  that  would  satisfy, 
but  if  we  can  imagine  ourselves  on  earth  some  two  thousand  years  ago 
spectators  of  the  world's  greatest  tragedy  and  in  the  thought  of  that 
time  viewing  the  passing  events,  we  should  see : 
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A  lonely  discredited  teacher,  deserted  by  almost  all  of  his  follow- 
ers, with  no  influence  or  friends,  lacking  help  and  support  of  any  kind. 
Arrayed  against  him  the  combination  of  the  greatest  military  power  of 
the  world,  scornfully  indifferent  it  is  true,  but  still  opposed  to  him,  and, 
in  a  religious  sense,  the  still  more  powerful  hierarchy  of  the  church, 
cruel,  bigoted,  intolerant  of  the  least  encroachment  on  the  usurpation 
of  power,  and  bitterly  interested  in  the  destruction  and  physical  anni- 
hilation of  this  poor  itinerant  preacher  who,  meek  and  non-resistant, 
had  yet  dared  to  openly  reproach  and  indict  them  for  their  rapacity  and 
prostitution  of  their  high  offices. 

Under  such  circumstances  could  any  of  us  foresee  anything  but  the 
absolute  failure  of  such  an  one  1  Looking  backward,  however,  from  the 
perspective  of  the  present  we  see  the  steady  growth  of  the  seed  then 
planted  by  the  Christ  and  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  far  from 
being  a  failure,  time  is  proving  in  expanding  ratio,  the  truth  of  His 
teaching  and  that  the  result,  viewed  from  the  physical  standpoint,  has 
been  achieved  without  authority,  without  organization,  without  sup- 
port, financial  or  political,  but  vitalized  only  by  the  authority  of  truth 
itself. 

In  fact,  the  story  that  is  told  of  the  passion  and  death  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Nazarene  Teacher  is  the  same  in  its  essentials  as  was 
told  ages  earlier  of  Dionysos,  Zagreus,  of  Osiris,  of  Krishna,  and  of 
other  saviors.  This  story  it  was  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  Mysteries 
of  Antiquity.  And  the  same  teachings,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  sacraments,  the  same  hope  of  resurrection  that  are  taught  and  cele- 
brated today  in  the  Christian  Church  were  taught  and  celebrated  among 
the  Pagans  ages  before  our  era. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  MAN 

lONTRIBUTED  by  Lawrence  Wendelin  Kern  Weisner,  Hays, 
Kansas.  Once  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  all  the  truth, 
and  feel  we  can  be  content  with  what  we  are,  we  at  once 
prove  that  we  are  incapable  of  understanding,  or  unfit  to 
have  it.  From  the  straight  lines  and  angles  that  bound  the 
surface  of  the  earthly  plane,  we  must  ascend  through  the 
curves  that  embrace  the  entire  universe. 

Not  because  it  boasts  of  the  sublimest  ritual  the  human  mind  has 
yet  conceived,  or  because  its  teachings  and  ceremonial  comprehend  the 
thoughts  and  wisdom  of  every  race  and  school  of  men,  and  is  awe-in- 
spiring in  its  majestic  grandeur,  but  because  it  takes  up  the  lessons  and 
the  purpose  of  the  blue  room,  and  from  a  loftier  height  gives  a  clearer 
view  of  the  building  in  its  entirety  and  its  full  beauty.  It  does  not  and 
cannot  claim  to  add  anything  to  the  fundamental  teachings,  but  it  does 
give  a  fuller  and  completer  meaning.  We  are  taken  into  the  draughting 
room  and  enabled  to  participate  in  drawing  the  design  upon  the  board, 
thus  obtaining  a  full  and  clear  idea,  appreciating  the  harmony  and 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  whole  in  every  part. 
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HOMAS  KERN  DUGAN,  Jr.,  the 

foiiitli  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Dugan,  Sr.  By  Peter 
Edward  Kern.  Thomas,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  Spring-field,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1895 ;  was  five  years  old 
when  the  Dugans  moved  to  New 
York  City.  Born  in  the  constel- 
lation Libra,  responds  to  Gemini 
because  its  ambition  is  to  seek 
liigher  planes  of  power,  and  in 
order  to  gain  tlie  aid  of  the  for- 
mal intellect  to  give  keener  di- 
rection. Being  highly  endowed 
this  nature  adds  to  its  forces  the 
full  volume  of  stability,  and  is  to 
the  community  around  it,  an  ele- 
ment of  firmness  and  power.  Thomas  you  are  twice  the  man  you  think 
you  are,  and  should  live  more  in  your  own  good  opinion  of  yourself,  and 
less  in  other  people's  good  opinion  of  you.  Thomas  was  educated  in 
New  York,  graduating  at  the  age  of  16;  is  in  the  employ  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railway  System.  Young  Dugan  is  thrifty,  high-minded, 
chivalrous,  and  magnanimous,  the  very  soul  of  honor  and  as  true 
Knight  as  ever  laid  lance  in  the  defence  of  assaulted  virtue. 

The  strongest  men  are  those  who  join  gentleness,  self-control  and 
sociability  with  vigor  and  power.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  that  he  is 
strong  and  full  of  virility ;  that  when  some  crisis  in  life  conies  unex- 
pectedly all  his  latent  power  is  ready  at  his  call  and  leaps  into  action 
responsive  to  his  will;  these  are  the  men  whom  their  fellows  instinct- 
ively look  up  to  when  society  is  threatened  with  dangers ;  these  are  the 
men  who  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  whose  presence  is  always  a 
tower  of  strength  on  the  side  of  law  and  order;  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  which  make  a  man  respected,  honored  and  loved,  are  not 
stumbled  upon  by  chance ;  they  are  won  by  the  careful  cultivation  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  a  careful  weeding  out  of  every  evil  impulse  and  every 
vicious  habit.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  man  is  strength,  and  without 
that  he  falls  short  of  our  ideal  of  what  a  man  ought  to  be.  It  is  the 
men  who  are  strong  in  body,  strong  in  will  and  unpright  in  character, 
who  are  a  force  for  good  in  every  community,  and  are  looked  up  to  and 
honored  by  all.  Such  men  are  true  and  upright  in  their  business  re- 
lations and  kind,  loving  and  thoughtful,  wlien  they  take  the  position  of 
husbands  and  fathers.  Women  love  them  and  look  to  them  for  support 
and  protection  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  for  where  is  the  woman  who  does 
not  feel  in  her  heart  that : 


"The  bravest  are  the  tenderest; 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 


And  a  strong,  noble,  honest  man  is  God's  best  legacy  to  the  world. 
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HAROLD  KERN  DUGAN,  the  fifth  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Dugan,  2264  University  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Harold  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  January  23,  1901,  in  constellation  Aquarius. 
This  nature  is  dominant  in  taste,  sensitiveness,  impression,  and  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  congeniality  of  the  home  and  its  comforts.  It  is 
often  strongly  endowed  with  the  acute  perception  of  Pisces  and  the 
deep  religious  nature  of  Leo,  both  of  which  are  responses  to  Aquarius. 
He  is  born  in  the  same  constellation  as  his  great  grandfather,  Francis 
Xavier  Felix  Smith.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  social  functions,  and, 
under  a  national  form  of  government,  the  capacity  for  economic  man- 
agement natural  to  this  endowment  could  be  exercised  with  great  bene- 
fit to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  home  life  of  the  person  so  endowed.  This 
nature  inclines  to  marriage  towards  its  solar  polarity,  Leo,  and  in  a  less 
degree  towards  a  mate  from  the  realm  of  its  formal  response,  Pisces. 
Generally  this  nature  takes  home  life  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  enjoys 
social  surroundings,  likes  to  take  part  in  all  neighborhood  activities; 
is  seldom  inclined  towards  a  confining  and  severe  profession,  choosing 
rather  a  business  life  or  a  trade  as  a  source  of  income.  Young  Harold 
Kern  Dugan  will  graduate  from  the  Academy  of  New  York  in  June, 
1917,  and  will  take  life's  work  up,  with  a  steady  aim  and  a  strong  arm, 
willing  hands,  and  a  resolute  will.  So  my  dear  Harold,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  creating  you  a  historian  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from 
1917  to  1937  to  act  as  scribe  for  your  venerable  family,  the  house  of 
Dugan,  to  record  all  records  and  keep  them  in  your  strong  steel  box 
and  when  called  on,  promptly  furnish  data  of  the  family. 

I  note  under  the  constellation  you  are  born,  you  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent scribe,  as  you  are  fresh  from  college.  Orator  dedicated  to 
Brutus,  sketching  a  portrait  of  the  perfect  and  ideal  orator,  Cicero's 
last  words  on  oratory.  The  sum  of  his  conclusion  is  that  the  perfect 
orator  must  also  be  a  perfect  man.  At  Liege  in  1333  and  in  1345,  Ve- 
rona made  his  famous  discovery  of  the  letters  to  Atticus,  which  reveal- 
ed to  the  world  Cicero  as  a  man  in  place  of  the  "God  of  Eloquence"  in 
his  old  age  that  he  had  once  possessed  Cicero's  last  work.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  these  now  in  the  Vatican  (Lat.  5757)  discovered  by  Angelo 
Mai  in  1822,  contains  the  treaties  de  Republico  only  known  from  this 
source.  Cicero  also,  according  to  Roman  practice,  received  military 
training.  His  forensic  life  begins  in  81  B.  C.  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
a  speech  delivered  in  this  year,  pro  Quintio,  is  still  extant.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Rome  on  August  4th,  Pompey  and  Caesar  to  attack  the  acts  of 
Caesar  during  his  consulship  and  after  his  successful  defense  of  Publius 
Sestius  on  the  10th  of  March,  he  proposed  on  the  5th  of  April  that  the 
senate  should  on  the  15th  of  May  discuss  Caesar's  distribution  of  the 
Campanian  land.  Cicero  was  again  deserted  by  his  supporters  and 
threatened  with  fresh  exile.  Cicero  had  a  perfect  mastery  of  all 
weapons  wielded  by  a  pleader  in  Rome.  Cicero  "on  the  death  of  TuUia" 
is  a  masterpiece  of  the  style,  Antony  writes  bad  Latin,  while  Cicero  him- 
self writes  in  various  styles.  Cicero's  letters  are  the  chief  and  most  re- 
liable source  of  information  for  the  period.  It  is  due  to  them  that  the 
Romans  of  today  are  living  figures.     He  would  write  five  hundred 
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Yon    will)   linve   lived   in    tlw   land, 
^■|lll    wild    have    ti'nstcd    I  lie    I  rail. 
Y(in    who    arc    stron.n'    lo    with- 
stand, 
You    who    ai-c    swift    to    assail: 
Songs    have    I   sung   to    bcgnilc. 
Vintage    of   desperate    years. 
Hard   as   a    liarlofs   smile, 
Ititter  as   nnslied   tears. 

Little  of  joy   or   mirth, 
Little  of  ease  I  sing ; 
Sagas  of  men   of  eartli 
Humanly    suffering, 
Sneli   as   yon   all   have  done: 
Savagely  farin,g  fortli. 
Sons  of  the  midnight    snn. 
Argonauts    of   the   North. 

far    in    the    land    God    forgot 
(ilimmers  the  lure  of  your  trail  : 
mm  in  your  lust  are  you  taught 
Even   to  win   is   to  fail. 
Still   must   you   follow   and    fight 
Under   the  vampire  wing; 
There   in    tlie    long,    long   night 
Hoping    and    vanqnishing. 

Husbandmen   of  the  Wild, 
Reaping   a    barren    gain ; 
Scourged    by    desire,    reconciled 
Unto   disaster   and   pain ; 
These,   my  songs,   are  for   you, 
Y'ou    who    are    seared    with    the 

brand. 
God   knows   I   have   tried   to    be 

true; 
Please  God  you  will  undcist.and. 

— Service. 
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verses  in  one  night.  Considerable  fragments  from  juvenile  translation 
of  Artus  have  been  preserved.  After  the  death  of  Csesar  he  attached 
himself  to  Mark  Antony,  but  owing  to  some  fancied  slight,  he  deserted 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  included  in  the  proscription  list  and 
was  put  to  death  with  his  father  in  43. 

Harold  you  being  a  great  student  in  ancient  history,  according  to 
your  letter,  you  contributed  to  the  Kern  Chart,  I  was  tempted  to  in- 
clude a  little  ancient  history  in  your  space,  which  I  related  to  you. 

If  the  sculptor's  chisel  can  make  impression  on  marble  in  a  few 
hours  which  distant  eyes  shall  read  and  admire,  if  the  man  of  genius 
can  create  work  in  life  that  shall  speak  the  triumph  of  mind  a  thousand 
years  hence,  then  may  true  men  and  women,  alive  to  the  duty  and  obli- 
gations of  existence,  do  infinitely  more.  Working  on  human  hearts  and 
destinies,  it  is  the  prerogative  to  do  imperishable  work,  to  build  within 
life's  fleeting  hours  monuments  that  shall  last  forever.  If  such  grand 
possibilities  lie  within  the  reach  of  our  personal  actions  in  the  world 
how  important  that  we  live  for  something  every  hour  of  our  existence, 
and  for  something  that  is  harmonious  with  the  dignity  of  our  present 
being  and  the  grandeur  of  our  future  destiny.    Good  for  Harold ! 

SOCRATES.  Contributed  by  Clarence  Kern  Dugan,  2254  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Socrates  was  born  at  Athens,  June  469  B.  C,  in  constellation 
Gemini.  He  became  a  member  of  the  senate  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
In  short  his  strength  of  will,  by  its  very  perfection,  led  to  his  theoreti- 
cal identification  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  secured  him  in  practice 
against  the  ascetic  extravagances  of  his  associate  Antisthenes.  He  was 
a  true  patriot.  In  406  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate ;  and  on  the  first 
of  the  trial  of  the  victors  of  Arginusas,  two  years  later,  during  the 
reign  of  terror  of  404,  the  thirty,  anxious  to  implicate  in  their  crimes 
men  of  repute  who  might  otherwise  have  opposed  their  plans,  ordered 
five  citizens,  one  of  whom  was  Socrates,  to  go  to  Salamis  and  bring 
thence  their  destined  victim.  Leon  Socrates  alone  disobeyed.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  four  years  later  after  the  restoration  and 
amnesty,  he  was  indicted  as  an  offender  against  public  morality.  His 
accuser  was  Meletus,  the  poet.  The  accusation  ran  thus :  Socrates  is 
guilty,  firstly,  of  denying  the  gods  recognized  by  the  state,  and  intro- 
ducing new  divinities.  Socrates  defied  them;  he  was  found  guilty  by 
280  votes  it  is  supposed,  against  220,  Meletus  having  called  for  capital 
punishment.  But  to  the  amazement  of  the  judge  and  the  distress  of  his 
friends,  Socrates  proudly  declared  that  for  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  city,  he  deserved  not  punishment  but  the  reward  of  a 
public  benefactor.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  professed  himself  will- 
ing to  pay  a  fine  of  one  mina,  and  upon  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  raised  the  amount  of  his  offer  to  thirty  minas.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  disguise  his  indifference  to  the  result.  His  attitude  exas- 
perated the  judge  and  the  penalty  of  death  was  decreed  by  an  increased 
majority.  Socrates  declared  his  contentment  with  his  own  conduct  and 
with  the  sentence.    Whether  death  was  a  dreamless  sleep  or  a  new  life 
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in  Heaven  where  lie  could  have  opportunity  to  test  the  wisdom  of  the 
heroes  and  the  sages  of  antiquit}^,  in  either  case  he  esteemed  it  a  gain 
to  die.  How  in  his  last  conversation  he  argued  that  the  wise  men  will 
regard  approaching  death  with  a  cheerful  confidence.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  condemned  criminals  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  on 
the  day  after  the  trial,  but  Socrates,  although  having  an  opportunity  to 
escape  from  prison,  refused  to  do  so,  and  thirty  days  after  his  trial  he 
drank  the  cup  of  hemlock. 

"Titles  of  Honor  add  not  to  his  Worth,  who  is  an  Honor  to  his 
Title."— Ford. 

The  war  of  the  American  Revolution : 

''And  high  as  heav'n  rang  out  the  cry, 

For  right  we  live,  for  right  we  die. 

We  sought  this  land  through  pain  and  fears. 

We  bought  this  land  with  blood  and  tears. 

And  by  eternal  God  on  high 

We  will  not  yield  our  liberty." 

— Francis  Lewis. 

Francis  Lewis  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  do  honor  to  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 
Francis  Lewis  is  the  great-great-great-grandfather  of  Madeline  Greg- 
ory Kern.    She  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Revolution, 

THE  GREGORY  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA.  Frank  Alexander 
Gregory,  the  only  son  of  Lady  Alexander  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  born 
March  17,  1841,  under  the  constellation  Pisces,  27  degrees,  sailed  for 
America  in  1843  on  the  bark  Envoy,  sailing  vessel  of  Captain  Dunn,  of 
Dublin,  tonnage  264,  flag  United  States,  arrived  in  New  York  July  21, 
1843 ;  he  sailed  from  England,  his  home  being  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  was 
brought  over  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  two  years.  His  mother,  Lady 
Alexander,  died  June  29, 1843,  she  was  the  great-grandmother  of  Made- 
line Gregory  Kern.  Young  Frank  was  too  young  to  remember,  so  he 
never  knew  the  sweet  woman.  Madeline  Gregory  Kern's  grandmother, 
Julia  Lewis  Murray  Gregory,  often  spoke  of — so  gentle  and  quiet  a 
lady  in  manner  and  disposition.  Frank  Alexander  Gregory,  dignified 
in  looks  and  manner,  had  a  face  so  aristocratic,  yet  sweet,  just  like  his 
dear  mother,  with  a  great  resemblance  between  them.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 1,  1889,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  the  sign  and  con- 
stellation Capricornus  10  degrees.  He  left  five  children.  He  was  a 
good  father  and  a  loving  husband. 

Julia  Lewis  Murray  Gregory,  born  October  10,  6 :30  a.  m.,  1845,  at 
18  Bleacher  street.  New  York  city,  was  married  when  sixteen  years  of 
age,  being  a  daughter  of  Robert  Murray  of  Murray  Hill  Estate.  She 
bore  five  children,  Madeline,  Maud,  Julia,  Frank  and  Hyde,  all  living 
except  Julia,  who  died  October  13,  1910,  buried  at  Belief ontaine  Ceme- 
tery. I  have  known  them  all  as  honest  and  upright  men  and  women,  all 
scattered  over  the  earth  like  leaves  in  autumn.  Julia  Lewis  Murray 
Gregory  was  a  good  grandmother  to  Madeline  Gregory  Kern,  who 
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reverenced  the  noble  woman,  as  dignified  and  queenly  as  her  name 
Julia.  On  her  dying  bed  she  sent  a  most  befitting  message  to  her  son- 
in-law  Peter  Edward  Kern,  of  Skagway,  Alaska,  who  always  loved  the 
dear  good  kind  mother  with  such  a  sweet  face  and  who  lived  a  pure  and 
holy  life  by  prayer  and  concentration,  God  bless  her! 

EVOLUTION  OF  MAN. 

Contributed  by  Dewey  J.  Kern  Marks,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

HE  REVIVAL  of  learning  follow- 
ing the  Dark  Ages  found  the  stage 
ready  set  for  its  action,  but  the 
separation  of  the  gold  from  the 
dross  was  a  slow  process.  Ignor- 
ance, superstition  and  barbarity 
were  still  rampant  and  those  who 
aspired  to  elevate  mankind  were 
compelled  to  hide  their  purpose 
from  those  who  were  qualified  and 
prepared  to  receive  instruction. 

By  addition  here  and  elimina- 
tion there,  a  more  or  less  stable 
system  was  built  up,  dominated  by 
philosophical  or  political  influ- 
ences. The  Hermetic  philosophers, 
the  Rosicrucians,  the  alchemists 
and  mystics  of  all  kinds  began  to 
exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  the  day.  Soon  they 
found  a  fertile  field  in  the  many 
orders  or  societies  which  abound- 
ed in  Europe  at  that  time.  The 
political  influences  at  work  also 
found  a  fertile  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  functions  in  these 
organizations. 

The  French  and  Germans  were  spreading  their  systems  until  they 
became  so  interwoven  that  it  became  necessary  to  reconcile  conflicting 
interests.  Germany  and  France  met  in  Paris  in  1762  under  the  patron- 
age of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  so  that  some  outward  uniformity 
was  at  length  secured  for  both  countries.  Out  of  the  tangled  mass  of 
orders  and  societies — mystical,  social  and  occult — was  crystallized  the 
philosophy  which  in  scattered  and  disintegrated  form  was  the  basis. 
The  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West  did  not  perfectly 
amalgamate  all  the  heterogeneous  elements,  in  the  New  World,  where 
amid  the  genius  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  was  destined  to  blossom 
and  bloom  and  come  to  full  fruition. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JENNIE  KERN  WANGLER,  165  Coe  St., 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  One  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is  to  make  ready  for 
opportunity,  so  that  when  new  preferment  and  responsibilities  come  to 
us,  we  may  be  able  to  accept  them,  and  perform  the  duties  they  bring, 
without  abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 
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EW  YORK,  Oct.  13,  1917.    P.  E.  Kern,  Kern  Place,  El  Paso, 
Texas.    My  Dear  Father :    On  this  your  birthday  my  good 
thoughts  go  out  to  meet  yours,  and  to  wish  you  well.    May 
your  years  be  many  and  happy,  and  in  them  filled  with  all 
you  wish  and  desire.     The  Kern  Genealogical  and  Astron- 
omical Family  Tree  and  symbols,  mentality  and  character 
of  each  descendant,  and  the  copy  of  manuscript  of  your  booklet  which 
you  are  having  printed,  filled  with  all  your  wishes  and  desires,  is  my 
wish  for  you.    Your  own  child,  Madeline,  sends  greeting  to  the  pioneer 
and  frontiersman,  the  old  shopkeeper.    Your  story  "Going  Down  the 
Yukon,"  and  the  hardships  you  and  your  companions  suffered  is  read 
with  deep  emotion,  and  your  "Hunting  Story,"  with  illustrations  of 
the  Yukon  and  Northwest  shows  a  daring  undertaking  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Northland.    Your  "Shopkeeper's  Story,"  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  as  you  link  me  with  it,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  received  my  first  train- 
ing how  to  sell  goods,  and  the  first  money  I  ever  earned  was  in  the  old 
shopkeeper's  shop  (which  I  recall,  I  placed  in  the  bank  together  with  a 
Government  Bond  you  gave  me  at  that  time).    The  "Indian  Story"  has 
its  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  strong,  sturdy  pioneers  of  the  Northland. 
Robert  W.  Service,  the  poet  of  ' '  The  Northland, ' '  puts  it  thus : 
Searching  my  uttermost  valleys,  fighting  each  step  as  they  go, 
Shooting  the  wrath  of  my  rapids,  scaling  my  ramparts  of  snow; 
Ripping  the  guts  of  my  mountains ,  looting  the  beds  of  my  creeks, 
Them  will  I  take  to  my  bosom,  and  speak  as  a  mother  speaks. 
I  am  the  land  that  listens,  I  am  the  land  that  broods. 
Steeped  in  eternal  beauty,  crystalline  waters  and  woods. 
Long  have  I  waited  lonely,  shunned  as  a  thing  accursed. 
Monstrous,  moody,  pathetic,  the  last  of  the  land  and  the  first. 
Visioning  camp-fires  at  twilight,  sad  with  a  longing  forlorn. 
Feeling  my  womb  o'er-pregnant  with  the  seed  of  cities  unborn. 
Wild  and  wide  are  my  borders,  stern  as  death  is  my  sway. 
And  I  wait  for  the  men  who  will  win  me,  and  I  will  not  be  won  in  a  day; 
And  I  will  not  be  won  by  weakling,  subtle,  suave  and  mild. 
But  by  men  with  the  hearts  of  vikings,  and  the  simple  faith  of  a  child. 
Desperate,  strong  and  resistless,  unthrottled  by  fear  or  defeat. 
Them  ivill  I  gild  with  my  treasure,  them  will  I  glut  with  my  meat. 
Lofty  I  stand  from  each  sister  land,  patient  and  wearily  wise, 
With  the  weight  of  a  world  of  sadness  in  my  quiet,  passionless  eyes; 
Dreaming  alone  of  a  people,  dreaming  alone  of  a  day 
When  men  shall  not  rape  my  riches,  and  curse  me  and  go  away; 
Making  a  bawd  of  my  bounty,  folding  the  hand  that  gave,  [a  grave. 

Till  I  rise  in  my  wrath  and  I  sweep  on  their  path  and  I  stamp  them  into 
Dreaming  of  man  who  will  bless  me,  of  women,  esteeming  me  good. 
Of  children  born  in  my  border,  of  radiant  motherhood, 
Of  cities  leaping  to  stature,  of  fame  like  a  flag  unfurled. 
As  I  pour  the  tide  of  my  riches  in  the  eager  lap  of  the  ivorld. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  Yukon,  that  only  the  strong  shall  thrive; 
That  surely  the  weak  shall  perish,  and  only  the  fit  survive. 
Dissolute,  damned  and  despairful,  crippled  and  palsied  and  slain, 
This  is  the  will  of  the  Yukon — Lo  how  she  makes  it  plain. 
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My  dear  Papa,  it  may  be  esteemed  a  superfluous  task  to  prove  that 
the  benevolent  or  softer  affections  are  estimable,  which  you  have  illus- 
trated so  beautifully  in  the  Kern  genealogy,  in  which  task  you  have 
been  engaged  for  twenty  years,  appropriating  the  good-will  of  your  kin- 
folks  and  mankind.  The  epithets  contained  therein,  so  forcible,  good- 
natured,  humane,  merciful,  grateful,  friendly,  generous,  beneficent  or 
their  equivalents  are  known  in  all  languages,  and  universally  express 
the  highest  merit  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining.  These 
amiable  qualities  are  attended  with  birth  and  good-will,  and  eminent 
abilities  display  themselves  in  good  government  and  useful  instruction. 
To  the  children  and  descendants  of  Francis  Xavier  Kern  and  of  man- 
kind, they  seem  even  to  raise  the  possessors  of  them  above  the  common 
rank  of  human  nature,  and  make  them  approach,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  divine.  Exalted  capacity,  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success — 
these  may  only  expose  a  '^Hero  of  the  Great  Northland,"  who  suffered 
hardships,  trials  and  tribulations,  to  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  the  public ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  praises  are  added  of  humane  beneficence — when  in- 
stances are  displayed  of  leniety,  tenderness  or  friendship — envy  itself 
is  silent,  or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation  and  applause.  But, 
I  forgot,  dear  Papa,  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  recommend  gener- 
osity and  benevolence,  or  to  paint  in  their  true  colors,  all  the  genuine 
charms  of  the  good  virtues.  These  indeed,  sufficiently  engage  every 
heart  on  the  first  apprehension  of  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  abstain 
from  some  sally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  discourse  or 
reasoning.  But,  dear  Papa,  our  object  here  being  more  the  speculative 
than  the  practical  part  of  morals,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  (what  will,  I 
believe,  be  allowed)  that  no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to  the  general 
good-will  and  approbation  of  mankind  than  beneficence  and  humanity, 
friendship  and  gratitude,  natural  affection  and  public  spirit,  or  what- 
ever proceeds  from  a  tender  sympathy  with  others,  and  generous  con- 
cern for  our  kind  and  species.  These,  dear  Papa,  wherever  they  ap- 
pear, seem  to  transfuse  themselves,  in  a  manner,  in  each  beholder,  and 
call  forth  in  their  own  behalf,  the  same  favorable  and  affectionate  sen- 
timents which  they  exert  on  all  around.  Your  affectionate  daughter, 
Madeline  Gregory  Kern,  601  West  127th  St.,  New  York  City. 

CHARLES  JEROME  KERN  NYE,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mys- 
teries of  India,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome.  Many  men  have  found  in  its 
teaching  just  what  they  needed  to  bolster  up  a  wavering  faith  in  God 
and  immortality,  just  as  the  Christian  Fathers  found  in  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle the  justification  and  philosophical  foundation  for  their  religion. 
Superstructures  are  built  up  and  torn  down  as  civilization  advances, 
but  the  foundation  remains.  As  long  as  the  human  race  exists  on  this 
planet  men  will  question  the  Sphinx  concerning  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  destiny  of  man. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  THOMAS  DUG  AN,  SR.,  2264  University 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  the  young  who  have  to  make  their  own  way  in  their 
avocations,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  frequent  counsel  on  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  regarding  all  obstacles  on  the  road  as  things  to 
be  grappled  with  a  bold  determination  to  conquer  them  manfully. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  SIMONSTAD,  now  located  at  Pomeroy, 
Washington,  by  Peter  Edward  Kern.  Young  Simonstad  was  placed  at 
the  head,  and  was  one  of  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  House  of  Kern,  for 
seven  years  foreman  in  the  old  shopkeeper's  shop,  was  the  brain  for 
order  to  keep  the  shop  neat  and  tidy,  was  an  expert  ambi-dextrous  me- 
chanic watchmaker,  nugget  chain  maker,  artistic  jewelry  producer  and 
strong  in  melting  gold  and  refining  the  same,  using  pieces  of  glass  in 
the  crucible  which  would  collect  all  of  the  dross  in  the  gold  so  it  would 
roll  well.  Simonstad  and  the  old  shopkeeper  would  roll  by  hand  for 
hours,  gold,  silver,  copper  and  Mexican  silver  dollars,  to  make  Indian 
silver  spoons.  It  was  hard  work;  for  hours  and  hours  continued  hard 
pulling.  None  but  strong,  husky  men  can  go  up  against  that  kind  of 
work.  J.  Bernard  Moore,  the  capitalist,  would  drop  around  at  times 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  give  us  a  lift.  This  work  was  continued  day  in 
and  day  out  for  seven  long  years.  Not  an  unkind  word  was  spoken  in 
those  seven  years  by  Simonstad  nor  by  the  old  shopkeeper.  We  worked 
side  by  side,  year  in  and  year  out,  where  the  balmy  air  was  refreshing, 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  with  its  grandeur  sublime. 

Young  Simonstad  was  born  in  August,  constellation  Leo.  His  na- 
ture was  that  of  mental  harmony;  warm,  sunny  and  genial,  and  en- 
dowed with  great  vitality  and  force  that  is  used  in  persuasion  and  in 
corrective  lines.  His  ancestors  were  of  Norwegian  extraction ;  he  came 
from  strong,  rugged  stock,  and  the  northland  built  a  strong  character. 
The  dominant  elements  of  his  nature  were  faith  and  confidence.  In 
business,  urgent  rather  than  aggressive,  aspiring  to  power  through  elo- 
quence and  vigor.  He  was  given  the  combination  of  the  safe,  the  key 
to  the  money  drawer,  power  of  attorney  to  sign  checks;  he  was  given 
all  the  advantages  from  the  old  shopkeeper  fitting  and  training  him 
to  become  a  perfect  business  magnet,  with  the  responsibility  of  taking 
care  of  the  large  business  he  helped  to  build  up  in  the  far  northland. 
The  northland  developed  in  him  the  intellect  and  the  stature,  he  was 
a  giant.  The  tall,  athletic  form,  the  great  shagg}^  head,  the  classic  fea- 
tures and  the  look  of  untried  strength,  were  all  thrown  into  fine  relief 
by  the  modesty,  the  half-embarrassment  of  his  manner.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  aurora  borealis  by  Simonstad,  is  the  grandest  lecture  that 
ever  was  said  by  man,  the  finest  of  the  northland.  He  takes  things 
and  ideas  as  they  are  found,  he  supports  with  fervor  the  ''powers  that 
be, "  he  is  conservative  and  yet  responds  to  mental  activity  to  Gemini  in 
the  field  of  culture,  and  to  Libra  in  that  of  rulership.  His  nature  ma- 
tures late  in  life,  it  sweeps  over  broad  fields  of  feeling,  interest  and 
endorsement ;  is  seldom  selfish  in  matters  of  wealth,  but  always  in  mat- 
ter of  opinion.  ''Let  me  Lead"  a  motto  often  seen  in  action.  The  heart 
and  lungs  are  usually  powerful,  the  venous  system  hardly  adequate,  the 
digestive  organ  well  governed,  but  the  brain  and  nervous  system  over- 
sensitive. Being  happily  married  three  years  ago  to  a  discreet  woman, 
who  managed  him  without  letting  him  be  aware  of  it,  and  having  a  fine 
jewelry  store  at  Pomeroy,  Washington,  and  having  a  sure  and  suffi- 
cient income  from  his  business,  Simonstad  had  made  a  reach  into  the 
matrimonial  grab-bag  and  drawn  forth  a  jewel.  This  jewel  was  faceted 
with  affection.    He  built  and  launched  into  linn  Canal  a  motor  boat 
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and  named  it  "  Simonstad. "  He,  as  captain,  during  the  long  summer 
twilight,  would  take  his  friends  for  a  cruise  over  to  Dyea,  bringing 
back  dear  recollections  of  the  panicky  days  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Chil- 
coot  Pass. 

It  is  true  we  all  patronize  humility  in  the  abstract,  and,  when  en- 
shrined in  another  we  admire  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  man  who 
does  not  pique  our  vanity,  or  thrust  himself  between  us  and  the  object  of 
our  pretensions.  There  is  no  one  who,  if  questioned,  would  not  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart  secretly  prefer  the  modest  man,  proportionately 
despising  the  swaggerer  ''who  goes  unbidden  to  the  head  of  the  feast." 
Yet  history  is  crowded  with  examples  showing  that,  as  in  literature,  it 
is  the  delicate,  indefinable  charm  of  style,  not  the  thought,  that  makes 
a  work  immortal,  so  it  is  the  bearing  of  a  man  towards  his  fellows  that 
oftentimes,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  promotes  or  obstructs 
his  advancement  in  life.  Manner  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  esti- 
mation in  which  men  are  held  by  the  world;  and  it  has  often  more  in- 
fluence in  the  government  of  others  than  qualities  of  much  greater 
depth  and  substance.  We  may  complain  that  our  fellow-men  are  more 
for  form  than  substance,  for  the  superficial  rather  than  the  solid  con- 
tents of  a  man,  but  the  facts  remain,  and  it  is  a  clew  to  many  of  the 
seeming  anomalies  and  freaks  of  fortune  that  surprise  us  in  the  matter 
of  worldly  prosperity.  The  success  or  failure  of  one's  plans  have  often 
turned  upon  the  address  and  manner  of  the  man.  Though  there  are 
few  people  who  look  beyond  the  rough  husk  or  shell  of  a  fellow-being 
to  the  finer  qualities  hidden  within,  yet  the  vast  majority,  not  so  keen- 
visaged  nor  tolerant,  judge  a  person  by  his  outward  bearings  and  con- 
duct. Grace,  agreeable  manners  and  fascinating  powers  are  one  thing, 
while  politeness  is  another.  The  two  points  are  often  mistaken  in  the 
occasional  meeting,  but  the  true  man  always  rises  to  the  surface  at  last. 
Nothing  will  develop  a  spirit  of  true  politeness  except  a  mind  imbued 
with  goodness,  justness  and  generosity.  Manners  are  different  in  every 
country;  but  true  politeness  is  everywhere  the  same.  Manners  which 
take  up  so  much  of  our  attention  are  only  artificial  helps  which  ignor- 
ance assumes  in  order  to  imitate  politeness,  which  is  the  result  of  much 
good  sense,  some  good-nature  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
others,  but  with  no  design  of  obtaining  the  same  indulgence  from  them. 
A  person  possessed  of  those  qualities,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  court, 
is  truly  agreeable. 

The  great  mass  of  men  have  no  time  to  examine  the  merits  of 
others.  They  are  busy  about  their  own  affairs,  which  claim  all  their 
attention.  They  cannot  go  about  hunting  modest  worth  in  every  nook 
and  corner.  Those  who  would  secure  their  good  opinion  must  come 
forward  with  their  claims,  and  at  least  show  their  own  confidence  by 
backing  them  with  vigorous  assertions.  If,  therefore,  a  man  of  fair 
talents  arrays  his  pretensions  before  us,  if  he  insists  and  persists  for 
an  admission  of  his  merits,  obtruding  them  upon  us,  we  are  forced  at 
last  to  notice  them,  and,  unless  he  fairly  disgusts  us  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  claims,  shocking  all  sense  of  decency,  we  are  inclined  to 
admit  them,  even  in  preference  to  superior  merits,  which  their  pos- 


sessor  by  his  own  actions  seems  to  under-rate.  It  is  too  often  cant  by 
which  indolent  and  irresolute  men  seek  to  lay  their  want  of  success  at 
the  door  of  the  public.  Well  matured  and  well  disciplined  talent  is  al- 
ways sure  of  a  market,  provided  it  exerts  itself ;  but  it  must  not  cower 
at  home  and  expect  to  be  sought  for.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cant^  too, 
about  the  successes  of  forward  and  impudent  men,  while  men  of  retir- 
ing worth  are  overlooked.  But  it  usually  happens  that  those  forward 
men  have  that  valuable  quality  of  promptness  and  activity,  without 
which  worth  is  a  mere  inoperative  quality.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  that  in  this  busy,  bustling  period  of  the  world's  history  self- 
confidence  is  almost  an  essential  trait  of  character  in  one  who  means 
to  get  along  well  and  win  his  way  to  success  and  fortune.  This  may 
exist  entirely  independent  of  self-conceit,  the  two  being  by  no  means 
necessarily  concomitant.  He  must  remember  that  he  cannot  expect  to 
have  people  repose  confidence  in  his  ability  unless  he  displays  confi- 
dence in  them  himself.  If  poverty  be  his  lot,  and  troubles  and  discour- 
agements of  all  kinds  press  upon  him,  let  him  take  heart  and  push  reso- 
lutely ahead,  cultivating  a  strong,  self-reliant  disposition.  By  so  doing 
he  will  rise  superior  to  misfortune.  He  will  learn  to  rely  on  his  own 
resources,  to  look  within  himself  for  the  means  wherewith  to  combat 
the  ills  that  press  upon  him.  By  such  a  course  of  action  he  takes  the 
road  which  most  surely  leads  to  success.  So  ends  my  story  of  George, 
the  Pomeroy  leading  jeweler,  October  3rd,  1917. 

''NO  MAN  LIVETH  UNTO  HIMSELF." 

By  P.  E.  Kern 

We  are  not  born  for  ourselves  alone;  and  our  country  claims  her 

share,  and  our  friends  their  share  of  us.    As  all  that  the  earth  produces 

is  created  for  the  use  of  man,  so  men  are  created  for  the  sake  of  men, 

that  they  may  mutually  do  good  to  one  another. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  THOMAS  KERN  DUGAN,  JR.,  2264  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  New  York.  And  so  there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
man  when  a  brilliant  opportunity  is  within  his  reach  if  he  is  but  ready 
for  it.  If  not  ready,  it  passes  from  his  sight  forever,  and  leaves  him 
but  a  stinging  recollection  of  what  he  has  lost. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  THOMAS  DUGAN,  SR.,  2264  University 
Ave.,  New  York.  A  structure  to  last  so  long,  can  it  take  but  a  day  to 
build  it?  The  days  of  a  life-time  are  necessary  to  build  the  monument 
mightier  than  Rome  and  more  enduring  than  adamant.  It  is  hard, 
earnest  work,  step  by  step,  that  secures  success ;  and  while  energy  and 
perseverance  are  securing  the  prize  for  steady  workers,  others  sitting 
down  by  the  wayside  are  wondering  why  they,  too,  cannot  be  successful. 
They  surely  forget  that  the  true  key  is  labor,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
strong  resolute  will  can  turn  it  and  there  you  are. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  EDWARD  L.  KERN  MARKS,  Tif- 
fin, Ohio.  Some  one  has  said:  ''Nature  holds  for  each  of  us  all  that  we 
need  to  make  us  useful  and  happy ;  but  she  requires  us  to  labor  for  all 
that  we  get."  God  gives  nothing  of  value  unto  man  unmatched  by  need 
of  labor ;  and  we  can  expect  to  overcome  difficulties  only  by  strong  and 
determined  efforts. 
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CHART  AND  CHARACTER  OF  PETER  EDWARD  KERN. 

By  0.  S.  Fowler  of  New  York,  at  El  Paso,  Texas, 

March  11,  1884. 

OU  SIR,  are  calculated  to  be  happy, 
and  make  those  around  you  so. 
You  would  be  happy  in  purgatory 
almost,  because  of  your  genial,  cor- 
dial state  of  mind,  which  extracts 
pleasure  from  what  would  give 
others  pain.  Hence  your  society 
is  much  sought,  especially  by  the 
ladies,  but  never  by  short,  fat, 
thick  set  round-favored  girls ;  only 
by  women  who  are  long-favored, 
prominent  nose  and  faced,  and 
rather  slim  and  small  waisted,  and 
should  marry  one  also  flexible  and 
yielding,  for  you  are  quite  positive 
and  persistent.  You  must  be  boss. 
Your  ladylove  should  be  more 
pious  than  you  are  else  not  enough 
praying  will  be  done.  She  should 
be  frank,  for  you  cannot  love  any 
woman  after  she  had  cheated  you 
once.  She  should  be  fullest  in  the 
middle  and  lowest  portion  of  her 
forehead,  and  be  an  easy,  hand- 
some talker,  and  much  better  scholar  than  you  are.  Her  love  must  be 
mental,  sentimental,  friendly,  and  cosy,  not  merely  personal,  and  this 
lady  should  be  rather  pale  faced,  as  better  than  red.  Complexion  im- 
material. You  are  calculated  to  make  a  good  husband  if  you  begin 
right,  but  are  not  inclined  to  pet  and  make  of.  You  make  few  real  inti- 
mates, and  would  not  snivel  if  all  your  friends  should  forsake  you.  You 
are  quite  fond  of  pets,  especially  of  horses.  Look  out  for  and  guard 
against  getting  horses  on  the  brain.  You  are  capable  of  loving  home 
much,  and  will  find  your  whole  life  greatly  improved  by  a  right  mar- 
riage; are  wonderfully  tenacious  of  life,  and  tough;  able  to  withstand 
almost  any  amount  of  hardships,  exposure,  labor,  anything,  and  recup- 
erate rapidly  after  disease.  You  rest  up  about  as  fast  as  you  tire  out. 
You  may  get  sleepy,  but  rarely  ever  get  tired.  You  may  calculate  on 
living  to  be  eighty  odd,  for  you  have  wonderful  life  force,  and  your 
children  are  sure  to  live.  You  are  not  quarrelsome,  yet  liave  plenty 
of  resolution  when  courage  is  called  out.  But  you  never  seek  a  quarrel. 
You  always  avoid  contention,  and  sometimes  allow  yourself  to  be  im- 
posed upon ;  have  no  hypocrisy  in  your  composition.  Instead,  are  sin- 
cere and  truthful.  You  had  better  not  do  anything  which  requires  cun- 
ning or  you  will  only  bungle  it.  You  sliould  eat  but  little,  because  your 
stomach  extracts  from  your  food  all  the  nutrition  it  contains,  so  that  a 
little  suffices,  and  much  clogs,  and  your  health  will  be  immeasurably 
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improved  if  you  will  eat  only  about  half  of  what  you  now  do.     You 
should  also  quit  tobacco.     You  should  not  take  any  alcoholic  or  malt 
liquors,  because  you  have  too  much  carbon  in  your  system  now.    You 
are  very  cautious,  not  always  in  what  you  say,  but  always  in  what  you 
do.    You  are  better  adapted  to  a  buying,  selling,  trading  life  than  any 
other.    You  are  adapted  to  buy  and  sell  nice  articles  which  appeal  to  the 
taste,  but  are  not  adapted  to  sell  hardware,  machines  and  the  like,  which 
do  not  appeal  to  taste.    You  are  a  natural  born  jeweler,  both  to  do  the 
nice  work  needed,  and  to  transact  the  buying  and  selling  departments, 
though  you  will  run  more  to  the  buying  and  selling.    You  are  distinct- 
ively strong  in  self-confidence;  are  naturally  bashful  and  need  to  cul- 
tivate cheek,  and  remember  that  you  are  two  or  three  times  smarter 
than  you  think  you  are.    You  are  the  very  soul  of  honor.    You  set  all 
the  world  by  the  good  opinion  of  others,  but  sir,  you  really  do  need 
more  opinion  of  yourself.    I  hope  this  examination  will  inspire  it.    You 
are  twice  the  man  you  think  you  are,  and  should  live  more  in  your  own 
good  opinion  of  yourself,  and  less  in  other  people's  good  opinion  of  you. 
You  are  extra  scrupulous ;  would  on  no  account  disgrace  yourself ;  are 
as  scrupuously  conscientious  as  any  man  can  be ;  have  made  it,  and  will 
make  it  the  pole  star  of  your  life.    Beside  being  loath  to  get  into  debt, 
had  rather  go  without  than  owe,  and  if  in  debt  you  are  mortally  afraid 
you  cannot  pay,  so  that  you  had  rather  go  without  the  profits  of  specu- 
lation than  incur  the  risks.    You  prefer  to  earn  your  money,  so  much 
for  so  much  time,  something  you  are  sure  of;  will  be  able  to  swing 
through  a  business  twice  as  easily  as  you  think  for,  so  pitch  in.    You 
should  buy  twice  as  much  as  you  think  you  can  pay  for,  because  your 
mere  expectations  are  not  half  as  great  as  your  realities,  and  you  are 
likely  to  keep  on  losing  your  best  chances  hereafter,  as  you  have  been 
doing  heretofore,  simply  for  want  of  nerve  to  pitch  in  and  improve ;  so 
supply  by  your  intellect  what  you  lack  by  j'our  instinct.    You  deserve 
good  wages  if  you  work  for  them,  because  you  do  good  work  and  espec- 
ially because  trustworthy,  for  your  employers  may  leave  their  interests 
in  your  hands  as  confiding  as  theirs,  on  the  score  of  both  honesty  and 
judgment,  for  you  always  do  just  about  the  best  thing  possible.    You 
are  no  talker,  so  don't  try  dry  goods  or  public  speaking;  are  fond  of 
dancing;  indulge  in  it,  will  profit  you.     You  are  quite  deficient  in 
memory  of  most  things,  recollect  faces,  places,  and  ideas,  but  forget 
names  and  dates,  words,  and  also  facts ;  are  fond  of  music,  might  even 
practice  it,  but  your  real  instinctive  talent  is  good  sense,  which  you 
bring  to  every  thing  you  touch;  you  see  things  just  as  they  are;  you 
show  your  talents  ten  times  more  in  what  you  do  than  in  what  you  say. 
You  will  prosper  slowly  but  surely.    Your  life  will  be  like  crossing  the 
plains,  slow  up  but  all  up.    You  will  make  more  money  for  other  folks 
than  for  yourself  and  in  general  need  to  cultivate  selfisjmess.     Culti- 
vate cheek,  and  never  allow  a  feeling  of  shame  or  blame  yourself  here- 
after, as  heretofore,  and  go  get  that  tongue  of  yours  hammered  out. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CATHERINE  WANGLER,  165  Coe  St., 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  Faith:  At  the  close  of  day  we  lie  down  to  rest  secure  in 
the  Faith  that  morning  will  find  us  alive  and  in  full  possession  of  the 
faculties  and  strength  with  which  we  retire. 
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lilTLANTIS :  The  antediluvian  world.  The  history  of  Atlan- 
tis continued  from  chart.  The  identity  of  the  civilizations 
of  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Contributed  by  Mary  Ida 
Kern  Weisner,  Plays,  Kansas.  Metallurgy.  The  Atlan- 
teans  mined  ores,  and  worked  in  metals;  they  used  copper, 
tin,  bronze,  gold  and  sliver,  and  probably  iron. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  FRANCIS  XAVIER  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas. 
The  Mexicans  manufactured  bronze,  and  the  Incas  mined  iron  near 
Lake  Titicaca ;  and  the  civilization  of  this  latter  region,  as  we  will  show, 
probably  dated  back  to  Atlantean  times.  The  Peruvians  called  gold  the 
tears  of  the  sun ;  it  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  as  silver  was  to  the  moon. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JOHN  PETER  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.  En- 
graving. Plato  tells  us  that  the  Atlanteans  engraved  upon  pillars.  The 
American  nations  also  had  this  art  in  common  with  Egj^pt,  Phoenicia 
and  Assyria.  Agriculture.  The  people  of  Atlantis  were  pre-eminently 
an  agricultural  people ;  so  were  the  civilized  nations  of  America  and  the 
Egyptians.  In  Egypt  the  king  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  at  an  annual 
festival,  thus  dignifying  and  consecrating  the  occupation  of  husbandry. 
In  Peru  precisely  the  same  custom  prevailed.  In  both  the  plough  was 
known ;  in  Egypt  it  was  drawn  by  oxen,  and  in  Peru  by  men.  It  was 
drawn  by  men  in  the  north  of  Europe  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  SOLOME  CATHERINE  KERN  DES- 
BIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.  Public  Works.  The  American  nations  built 
public  works  as  great  as  or  greater  than  any  known  in  Europe.  The 
Peruvians  had  public  roads,  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thous- 
and miles  long,  made  so  thoroughly  as  to  elicit  the  astonishment  of 
the  Spaniards.  At  every  few  miles  taverns  or  hotels  were  established 
for  the  accommodation  of  travelers.  Humboldt  pronounced  these  Peru- 
vian roads  "among  the  most  useful  and  stupendous  works  ever  exe- 
cuted by  man." 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  EMMA  BARBARA  KERN  DESBIEN, 
Palco,  Kansas.  In  Peru  and  Mexico  they  had  a  system  of  posts,  by 
means  of  which  news  was  transmitted  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  day,  pre- 
cisely like  those  known  among  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  subsequently  among  the  Romans.  Stones  similar  to  mile-stones 
were  placed  along  the  roads  in  Peru. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  EMMA  LOUISE  NYE  KERN  SOMERS, 
New  York.  Manufactures.  The  American  nations  manufactured 
woolen  and  cotton  goods ;  they  made  pottery  as  beautiful  as  the  wares 
of  Egypt;  they  manufactured  glass,  they  engraved  gems  and  precious 
stones.  The  Peruvians  had  such  immense  numbers  of  vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  that  the  Inca  paid  with  them  a  ransom  for  himself  to 
Pizarro  of  the  value  of  fifteen  million  dollars. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CHARLES  JEROME  KERN  NYE,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  The  Gauls  had  even  invented  a  machine  on  wheels  to 
cut  their  grain,  thus  anticipating  our  reapers  and  mowers  by  two  thous- 
and years.  The  difference  between  the  civilization  of  the  Romans  un- 
der Julius  Caesar  and  the  Gauls  under  Vercingetorix  was  a  difference 


in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  The  Roman  civilization  was  simply  a  de- 
velopment and  perfection  of  the  civilization  possessed  by  all  the  Euro- 
pean populations ;  it  was  drawn  from  the  common  fountain  of  Atlantis. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JOSEPHINE  MADELINE  KERN 
MARKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoenicia, 
each  spontaneously  and  separately  invented  the  arts,  sciences,  habits, 
and  opinions  in  which  they  agreed;  but  we  proceed  to  trace  out  the 
thread  of  descent  or  connection  from  one  to  another.  Why  should  a 
rule  of  interpretation  prevail,  as  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic? 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  EMMA  KERN  MARKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
If  it  required  of  mankind  a  lapse  of  at  least  six  thousand  years  before 
it  began  anew  the  work  of  invention,  and  took  up  the  thread  of  original 
thought  where  Atlantis  dropped  it,  what  probability  is  there  of  three 
or  four  separate  nations  all  advancing  at  the  same  speed  to  precisely 
the  same  arts  and  opinions! 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  GEORGE  EDWARD  KERN  NYE,  Green- 
ville, S.  C.  The  Identity  of  the  Civilizations  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  Architecture.  Plato  tells  us  that  the  Atlanteans  possessed  archi- 
tecture :  that  they  built  walls,  temples,  and  palaces.  We  need  not  add 
that  this  art  was  found  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  Peru,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JEROME  KERN  WANGLER,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Weapons.  The  weapons  of  the  New  World^  were  identically  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Old  World;  they  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows, 
spears,  darts,  short  swords,  battle-axes,  and  slings;  and  both  peoples 
used  shields  or  bucklers  and  casques  of  wood  or  hide  covered  with 
metal.  If  these  weapons  had  been  derived  from  separate  sources  of 
invention,  one  country  or  the  other  would  have  possessed  implements 
not  known  to  the  other,  like  the  blow-pipe,  the  boomerang,  etc.  Abso- 
lute identity  in  so  many  weapons  strongly  argues  identity  of  origin. 
Religion.  The  religion  of  the  Atlanteans,  as  Plato  tells  us,  was  pure 
and  simple;  they  made  no  regular  sacrifices  but  fruits  and  flowers; 
they  worshiped  the  sun. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  EMMA  WANGLER  KERN  WELLY,  Tif- 
fin, Ohio.  Religion  Beliefs.  The  Guanchos  of  the  Canary  Island,  who 
were  probably  a  fragment  of  the  old  Atlantean  population,  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  pre- 
served their  dead  as  mummies.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  preserv^ed  tlie 
bodies  of  the  dead  by  embalming  them.  The  Peruvians  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  they  too 
preserved  the  bodies  of  their  dead  by  embalming  them.  A  few  mummies 
in  remarkable  preservation  have  been  found  among  the  Chinooks  and 
Flatheads.  The  embalment  of  the  body  was  also  practised  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  among  the  Aztecs. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  DONALD  KERN  WANGLER,  Alvada, 
Ohio.  Here  are  different  races,  separated  by  immense  distances  of 
land  and  ocean,  uniting  in  the  same  beliefs,  and  in  the  same  practical 
and  logical  application  of  those  beliefs.  The  use  of  confession  and 
penance  was  known  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  some  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  nations.     Baptism  was  a  religious  ceremony  with  them,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  sprinkled  with  water. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  LEVI  KERN  WANGLER,  Alvada,  Ohio.  I 
need  not  add  that  all  these  nations  preserved  traditions  of  the  Deluge ; 
and  all  of  them  possessed  systems  of  writing.  The  Egyptian  priest  of 
Sais  told  Solon  that  the  myth  of  Phaethon,  the  son  of  Helios,  having 
attempted  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  an  dthereby  burning  up  the 
earth. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  FRANK  KERN  WANGLER,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  If  man  has  existed  on  the  earth  as  long  as  science  asserts,  he 
must  have  passed  through  many  of  the  great  catastrophes  wliich  are 
written  up  the  face  of  the  planet. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JENNIE  KERN  WANGLER,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Among  the  early  Greeks  Pan  was  the  ancient  god ;  his  wife  was  Maia. 
In  all  parts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  and  at  Panuco,  or  Panca, 
the  Spaniards  found,  upon  their  entrance  into  Mexico,  superb  temples 
and  images  of  Pan. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CATHERINE  KERN  WANGLER,  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  The  American  Indians  think  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  retain 
the  form  and  features  which  they  wore  while  living;  that  there  is  a  hell 
and  a  heaven ;  that  hell  is  below  the  earth  and  heaven  above  the  clouds ; 
that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  sometimes  wander  the  face  of  the  earth  ap- 
pearing occasionally  to  mortals.  •  , 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JAMES  KERN  WANGLER,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  Oriental  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  found  in 
every  American  tribe.  A  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  gods  in  men,  and 
the  physical  translation  of  heroes  to  heaven,  is  part  of  the  mythology 
of  the  Hindoos  and  the  American  races. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CAROLINE  DUGAN  KERN  MOSBY,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Customs.  Both  peoples  manufactured  a  fermented,  in- 
toxicating drink,  the  one  deriving  it  from  barley,  the  other  from  maize. 
Both  drank  toasts.  Both  had  the  institution  of  marriage,  an  important 
part  of  the  ceremony  consisting  in  the  joining  of  hands;  both  recog- 
nized divorce,  and  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  established  special 
courts  to  decide  cases  of  this  kind. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  ALVIN  KERN  DUGAN,  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y.  McKenzie  says  he  saw  the  ceremony  performed  by  the  Chippeways. 
Both  had  bards  and  minstrels  who  on  great  festivals  sang  the  deeds  of 
kings  and  heroes.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Peruvians  held  agri- 
cultural fairs.  Both  took  a  census  of  the  people ;  in  Judea  a  new  divis- 
ion was  made  every  fifty  years. 

CONTRIBUTED  BYCLARENCE  KERN  DUGAN,  New  York  City. 
Both  the  American  and  European  nations  were  divided  into  castes; 
both  practiced  planet-worship ;  both  used  scales  and  weights  and  mir- 
rors. The  Peruvians,  Egyptians,  and  Chaldeans  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  and  the  months  into  lesser  divisions  of  weeks.  Both 
inserted  additional  days,  so  as  to  give  the  year  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days.    The  Mexicans  added  five  intercalary  days;  and  the  Egyp- 


tians,  in  the  time  of  Amunoth  I,  had  already  the  same  practice.  Hum- 
boldt, whose  high  authority  cannot  be  questioned,  by  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion has  shown  the  relative  likeness  of  the  Nahua  calendar  to  that  of 
Asia.  He  cites  the  fact  that  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Calmucks,  Mongols, 
Mantchou,  and  other  hordes  of  Tartars,  have  cycles  of  sixty  years' 
duration,  divided  into  five  brief  periods  of  twelve  years  each.  The 
method  of  citing  a  date  by  means  of  signs  and  numbers  is  quite  similar 
with  Asiatics  and  Mexicans.  He  further  shows  satisfactorily  that  the 
majority  of  the  names  of  the  twenty  days  employed  by  the  Aztecs  are 
those  of  a  zodiac  used  since  the  most  remote  antiquity  among  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Asia. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  EDNA  M.  KERN  DUG-AN.  In  Mexico  pyra- 
mids were  found  everywhere.  Cortez,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V,  states  that 
he  counted  four  hundred  of  them  at  Cholula.  Their  temples  were  on 
those  ' '  high  places. ' '  The  most  ancient  pyramids  in  Mexico  are  at  Teo- 
tihuacan,  eight  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico;  the  two  largest  were 
dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon  respectively,  each  built  of  cut  stone, 
with  a  level  area  at  the  summit,  and  four  stages  leading  up  to  it.  The 
larger  one  is  680  feet  square  at  the  base,  about  200  feet  high,  and  covers 
an  area  of  eleven  acres.  The  Pyramid  of  Cholula,  measured  by  Hum- 
boldt, is  160  feet  high,  1400  feet  square  at  the  base  and  covers  forty-five 
acres!  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  Cheops,  is  746  feet  square,  450 
feet  high,  and  covers  between  twelve  and  thirteen  acres.  So  that  it 
appears  that  the  base  of  the  Teotihuacan  structure  is  nearly  as  large 
as  that  of  Cheops,  while  that  of  Cholula  covers  nearly  four  times  as 
much  space.  The  Cheops  pyramid,  however,  exceeds  very  much  in 
height  both  the  American  structures. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  THOMAS  KERN  DUGAN,  JR.,  New  York 
City.  William  Penn  said  of  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  letter 
of  August,  1G83 :  ' '  The  natives  are  generally  tall,  straight,  well-built, 
and  of  singular  proportion;  they  tread  strong  and  clever,  and  mostly 
walk  with  a  lofty  chin.  Their  eye  is  little  and  black,  not  unlike  a 
straight-looked  Jew.  I  have  seen  among  them  as  comely  European-like 
faces  of  both  sexes  as  on  your  side  of  the  sea;  and  truly  an  Italian 
complexion  hath  not  much  more  of  the  white,  and  the  noses  of  several 
of  them  have  as  much  of  the  Roman.  For  their  original,  I  am  ready 
to  believe  them  to  be  of  the  Jewish  race ;  I  mean  of  the  stock  of  the  ten 
tribes — and  that  for  the  following  reasons :  First,  in  the  next  place,  I 
find  them  to  be  of  the  like  countenance,  and  their  children  of  so  lively 
a  resemblance  that  a  man  would  think  himself  in  Duke's  Place  or  Berry 
street  in  London  when  he  seeth  them.  But  this  is  not  all;  they  agree 
in  rites,  they  reckon  by  moons,  they  offer  their  first-fruits,  they  have 
a  kind  of  feast  of  tabernacles,  they  are  said  to  lay  their  altars  upon 
twelve  stones,  their  mourning  a  year,  customs  of  women,  with  many 
other  things  that  do  not  now  occur. ' ' 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  HAROLD  KERN  DUGAN,  New  York  City. 
And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  there  was  no  relationship  between 
them,  and  that  they  had  never  had  any  ante-Columbian  intercourse  with 
each  other.    If  our  knowledge  of  Atlantis  was  more  thorough,  it  would 
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no  doubt  appear  that,  in  every  instance  wherein  the  people  of  Europe 
accord  with  the  people  of  America,  they  were  bolli  in  accord  with  the 
people  of  Atlantis;  and  that  Atlantis  was  the  common  centre  from 
whicli  both  peoples  derived  their  arts,  sciences,  customs,  and  opinions. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  case  where  Plato  gives  us  any  informa- 
tion in  this  respect  as  to  Atlantis,  we  find  this  agreement  to  exist.  It 
existed  in  architecture,  sculpture,  navigation,  engraving,  writing,  an 
established  priesthood,  the  mode  of  worship,  agriculture,  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  canals;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same 
correspondence  extended  down  to  all  the  minor  details  treated  to  this 
chart,  my  uncle  so  beautifully  portrayed  for  the  future  genealogy  of 
the  Kern  family. 

LEVELAND,  Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1917.     No.  2126  E.  93rd  St., 
Suite  7.    P.  E.  Kern,  Kern  Place,  El  Paso,  Texas.    My  Dear 
Uncle:    I  received  the  three  charts  of  the  Kern  genealogy 
and  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  same.     Dear 
Uncle,  you  don't  know  how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  such  a 
complete  history.    I  have  not  read  all,  as  I  only  have  time 
in  the  evening,  and  there  is  so  much  to  read.    I  don't  see  how  you  ever 
got  so  much  history.    All  of  the  Marks  family  appreciate  it  very  much. 
I  think  it  is  the  greatest  genealogy  ever  compiled,  and  just  see  what  we 
owe  to  our  dear  uncle.    If  it  had  not  been  for  him  we  would  never  know 
who  our  kin-folks  were.    My  dear  Uncle,  could  the  Kern  genealogical 
tree,  with  all  of  its  branches  and  twigs,  but  know  the  inward  peace 
which  requisites  the  giver  for  his  kindly  act — although  coldly  received 
by  the  one  to  be  benefited — they  would  not  hesitate  to  let  the  kindly 
feelings,  latent  in  us  all,  have  free  expression.    Kindly  efforts  are  not 
lost.     Some  of  them  will  inevitably  fall  on  good  ground  and  grow  up 
into  benevolence  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  all  of  them  will  bear  fruit 
of  happiness  in  the  bosom  whence  they  spring.     It  is  better  never  to 
receive  a  kindness  than  not  to  bestow  one.    Not  to  return  a  benefit  is 
the  greater  sin,  though  it  be  not  conferred  the  earlier.    He  who  never 
denied  himself  for  the  sake  of  giving  has  but  glanced  at  the  joys  of 
benevolence.     To  be  happy  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  we  must 
exceed  its  superfluity.    The  joy  resulting  from  the  diffusion  of  bless- 
ing to  all  around  us  is  the  purest  and  sublimest  that  can  ever  enter  the 
human  heart,  and  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  exper- 
ienced it.    The  picture  of  you  and  your  daughter  is  fine.    You  are  get- 
ting younger  every  day,  I  believe.     That  "Symbolic  Gate"  must  be  a 
beauty.    How  I  wish  I  could  see  it.    Josephine  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
a  thousand  times  for  the  chart.    I  will  never  forget  you  in  my  prayers. 
Now  if  you  are  not  too  busy,  write  to  me  sometime,  as  I  would  love  to 
hear  from  you.    With  love  and  kisses,  your  niece,  Emma  Kern  Marks, 
Historian.     P.  S. — Levi  Wangler  has  a  son  born  August  13th,  weighs 
10  pounds.    His  name  is  Charles  Peter  Kern  Wangler. — Emma. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  WARREN  P.  MARKS  KERN  DIL- 
LON, 191  Hall  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Hope:  We  dream  of  personal  achieve- 
ment and  Hope  for  its  accomplishment.  We  aspire  to  happiness  here 
and  hereafter  and  Hope  for  its  consummation. 
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OT  of  the  sunlight, 
Not  of  the  moonlight, 
Nor  of  the  starlight; 
0  young  marine, 
Down  to  the  haven, 
Call  your  companions. 
Launch  your  vessel 
And  crowd  your  canvas, 
And  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin, 
After  it,  follow  it, 
Follow  the  gleam. — Merlin. 

TRIBUTE  TO  XAVIER  AND 
MARIE  AGNES  KERN,  by 
their  son,  Peter  Edward  Kern. 
One  can  bear  grief,  but  it  takes 
two  to  be  glad.  We  reach  the  Di- 
vine through  some  one,  and  by 
dividing  our  joy  with  this  one, 
we  come  in  touch  with  the  Uni- 
versal. The  sky  is  never  so  blue, 
the  birds  never  sing  so  blithely; 
our  acquaintances  are  never  so 
gracious  as  when  we  are  filled 
with  love  for  some  one.  Being  in  harmony  with  one,  we  are  in  harmony 
with  all.  The  lover  idealizes,  and  clothes  the  beloved  with  virtue  that 
exists  only  in  his  imagination.  The  beloved  is  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously aware  of  this,  and  endeavors  to  fulfill  the  high  ideal ;  and  now, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  transcendent  qualities  that  his  mind  has 
created,  the  lover  is  raised  to  heights  otherwise  unattainable.  Should 
the  beloved  pass  from  earth  while  this  condition  of  exaltation  endures, 
the  conception  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  soul,  just  as  the  last 
earthly  view  is  said  to  be  photographed  upon  the  retina  of  the  dead. 
The  highest  earthly  relationship  is,  in  its  very  essence,  fleeting,  for 
man  is  fallible,  and  living  in  a  world  where  material  wants  jostle,  and 
time  and  change  play  their  ceaseless  parts,  gradual  obliteration  comes, 
and  disillusion  enters;  but  the  memory  of  a  sweet  affinity,  once  fully 
possessed,  and  snapped  by  fate  at  its  supremest  moment,  can  never 
die  from  out  the  heart.  All  other  troubles  are  swallowed  up  in  this, 
and  if  the  individual  is  of  too  stem  a  fibre  to  be  completely  crushed 
into  the  dust,  time  will  come  bearing  healing,  and  the  memory  of  that 
once  ideal  condition  will  chant  in  the  heart  of  perpetual  eucharist.  But, 
for  the  living,  when  death  has  entered  and  removed  one's  father  and 
mother,  fate  has  done  her  worst;  the  plummet  has  sounded  the  depths 
of  grief,  and  thereafer  nothing  can  inspire  terror.  At  one  fell  stroke 
all  petty  annoyances  and  corresponding  cares  are  sunk  into  nothing- 
ness. The  memory  of  a  great  love  lives  enshrined  in  undying  amber. 
It  affords  a  ballast  against  all  the  storms  that  blow,  and  although  it 
leaves  an  unutterable  sadness,  it  imparts  an  unspeakable  peace.  Where 
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there  is  this  haunting  memory  of  a  great  love  lost,  there  is  always  for- 
giveness, charity  and  a  sympathy  that  makes  the  man's  father  and 
mother  to  all  who  suffer  and  endure.  The  individual  himself  is  noth- 
ing; he  has  nothing  to  hope  for,  nothing  to  lose,  nothing  to  win,  and 
this  constant  memory  of  the  high  and  exalted  love  that  once  was  his  is 
a  nourishing  source  of  strength.  It  constantly  purifies  the  mind  and 
inspires  the  heart  to  nobler  living  and  divine  thinking.  The  man  is  in 
communication  with  elemental  conditions.  To  know  an  ideal  love  and 
to  have  it  fade  from  your  grasp  and  flee  as  a  shadow  before  it  is  touch- 
ed with  the  sordid  breath  of  selfishness,  or  sullied  by  misunderstand- 
ing, is  the  highest  good.  And  the  constant  dwelling  in  sweet,  sad  re- 
collection on  the  exalted  virtues  of  the  one  that  has  gone,  tends  to  crys- 
tallize these  very  virtues  in  the  heart  of  him  who  meditates  them.  The 
brevity  with  which  love  adorns  its  object  becomes  at  last  the  possession 
of  the  one  who  loves.  In  memoriam,  the  son  of  Xavier  and  Maria  Agnes 
Kern,  truth,  justice,  nobility,  honor  and  the  sense  of  beauty  as  shown 
in  all  created  things,  now  his  heart  goes  out  to  the  universe.  The  dread 
of  death  is  gone,  and  he  calmly  contemplates  his  own  end  and  awaits  the 
summons  without  either  impatience  or  fear.  He  realizes  that  death  it- 
self is  a  manifestation  of  life.  So  here  endeth  the  tribute,  and  the  little 
journey  to  the  home  of  Xavier  and  Marie  Agnes  Kern,  as  written  by 
their  son,  Peter  Edward  Kern,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

IFFIN,  Ohio,  Sept.  11,  1917.  165  Coe  St.  P.  E.  Kern,  Kern 
Place,  El  Paso,  Texas.  My  dear  brother :  Your  letter,  also 
the  Kern  genealogy,  arrived,  and  we  are  so  pleased  and 
proud  of  its  contents.  You  must  have  given  it  a  life  study 
to  accumulate  such  data  as  we  find  therein,  with  the  beau- 
tiful lessons,  and  description  of  all  the  descendants,  and 
giving  their  mentality  and  character  these  many  years,  including  the 
wonderful  life  lessons  which  you  vividly  portray  in  these  genealogical 
charts.  Dear  brother,  true  sympathy  of  thoughtful  help  is  never  with- 
out beneficent  results.  The  good  temper  that  displays  itself  in  the 
genealogy,  and  the  true  kindness  you  placed  there  in  the  beautiful  trib- 
utes you  paid  each  of  the  children  will  be  cherished,  and  actively  pro- 
motes all  reasonable  instrumentalities  for  doing  practical  good  in  its 
own  time,  and,  looking  into  futurity,  see  the  same  spirit  working  on 
for  the  eventual  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  Kern  genealogy,  and 
so,  my  dear  brother,  it  is  the  kindly  disposed  men  who  are  the  active 
men  of  the  world,  while  the  selfish  and  the  skeptical,  who  have  no  love 
but  for  themselves,  are  its  idlers.  How  easy  it  is  for  one  being  to  dif- 
fuse pleasure  around  him,  and  how  truly  is  one  fond  heart  a  fountain 
of  gladness,  making  everything  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles 
which  you  must  have  developed  in  the  far-off  Northland ;  its  effect  on 
stern  natures  is  like  the  spring  rain,  which  melts  the  icy  covering  of 
the  earth  and  causes  it  to  open  to  the  beams  of  Heaven.  In  conclusion, 
my  dear  brother,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  great  pains  you  have  taken 
in  writing  so  complete  a  history,  and  paying  such  glorious  tribute  to 
my  dear  children  and  grandchildren.  Your  name  will  ever  be  green  and 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  children ;  and  wishing  you  a  long  and  glor- 
ious life, — Your  loving  sister,  Eosa  Kern  Wangler. 


FOSTORIA,  OHIO,  Sept.  20tli,  1917.  P.  E. 
Kern,  Kern  Place,  El  Paso,  Texas.  My  dear  Uncle : 
We  received  the  Kern  genealogy  and  surely  think 
it  is  the  most  wonderful  history  we  ever  heard  of. 
We  are  so  proud  of  it  we  show  it  to  everybody  that 
comes  here;  the  priest  was  down  the  other  evening 
and  the  folks  were  reading  it  and  he  surely  thought 
it  was  great  and  that  you  certainly  had  wonderful 
ideas. 
KERN  CREST  My  dcar  great  Uncle :    As  I  am  the  eldest  of  our 

dear  family  of  eleven  children  I  called  them  around 
me  to  express  a  few  sentiments  to  our  dear  great  uncle  from  the  far 
Northland,  but  now  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  Kern  genealogy  is  a  revel- 
ation to  the  younger  generation  of  the  family,  and  it  will  be  appreciated 
from  generation  to  generations  to  come.  He  who  never  denied  himself 
for  the  sake  of  giving,  has  but  glanced  at  the  joy  of  benevolence.  We 
owe  our  superfluity,  and  to  be  happy  in  the  performance  of  our  duty 
we  must  exceed  it.  The  joy  resulting  form  the  diffusion  of  blessings  to 
all  around  us  is  the  purest  and  sublimest  that  can  ever  enter  the  human 
heart,  and  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  experienced  it. 
Next  to  the  consolation  of  divine  grace  it  is  the  most  sovereign  balm  of 
the  miseries  of  life,  both  in  him  who  is  the  object  of  it  and  in  him  to 
exercise  it.  God  has  so  constituted  our  natures  that  a  man  cannot  be 
happy  unless  he  is  or  thinks  he  is  a  means  of  doing  good.  We,  the  Huss 
children  cannot  conceive  of  more  unutterable  wretchedness  than  is  fur- 
nished by  one  who  knows  that  he  is  wholly  useless  in  the  world.  A 
man  or  woman  without  benevolence  is  not  a  perfect  being;  they  are 
only  a  deformed  personality  of  true  manhood  or  womanhood.  In  every 
heart  there  are  many  tendencies  to  selfishness,  but  the  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence counteracts  them  all.  The  truly  generous  man  does  not  wish  to 
leave  enough  to  build  an  imposing  monument,  since  there  is  so  much 
sorrow  and  suffering  to  be  alleviated.  They  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  what 
they  give  by  giving  it  when  alive  and  seeing  others  benefited  thereby. 
A  conqueror  is  regarded  with  awe ;  the  wise  man  commands  our  esteem, 
but  it  is  the  benevolent  man  like  our  uncle  who  wins  our  affection.  With 
love  from  us  all,  your  grand  nieces  and  nephews,  fondly  the  Huss  fam- 
ily, by  Alma  Marks  Kern  Huss,  historian-at-large,  304  E.  Tiffin  St., 
Fostoria,  Ohio. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  DUGAN.  By  Peter  Edward  Kern. 
Thomas  was  born  April,  1850,  married  to  Catherine  Kern,  September 
16, 1880 ;  father  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living ;  grandfather 
of  two.  Through  his  thirty-seven  years  of  married  life  he  was  a  busy 
father,  ever  attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  children,  cheerful,  indulgent, 
severe  and  condoling.  He  taught  his  boys  shorthand  writing  during 
evenings  after  coming  home  from  school.  His  sons  Alvin  and  Clarence 
at  sixteen  began  as  office  boys  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway  Co. 
at  $60.00  per  month  and  have  worked  their  ways  up  to  positions  as  sec- 
retaries to  the  two  vice-presidents  in  New  York  at  $550.00  per  month 
each.  What  a  grand  success  these  boys  have  made  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York. 
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PARK  WARE  PITMAN,  El  Paso,  Texas.     Pitman  received  his 
business  training  from  the  old  shopkeeper,  P.  E.  Kern,  202  South  El 
Paso  street,  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1884;  he  grad- 
uated 1894  as  a  perfect  merchant  in  buying  and  selling.     He  was  a 
proficient  bookkeeper,  and  became  the  holder  of  Kern  estate  in  trust, 
for  nineteen  years.     After  that  period  he  turned  over  all  remaining 
property  and  cash  held  in  trust,  to  the  old  shop-keeper's  satisfaction. 
He  was  born  July  18,  18(>1,  in  Constellation  Cancer,  29  degrees.    This 
nature  is  dominant  in  devotion  and  in  family  life,  is  strong  and  intense 
sexually ;  is  ardent  as  a  husband.    It  desires  to  fulfill  its  own  measure 
of  responsibility,  to  accomplish  all  the  good  possible  to  its  strength  and 
mental  capacity.    This  nature  is  cautious  in  outlays,  but  often  discreet- 
ly generous ;  always  just.     The  influence  of  the  Moon  in  the  Aries  of 
the  Cancer  nature  is  very  marked,  but  not  as  beneficial  as  one  would 
like.    There  are  present  many  elements  of  imaginative  ambition.  There 
are  desires  of  great  personal  advancements  and  concentration  to  gain 
the  end  sought.    The  wilfulness  is  spasmodic,  quickly  changed,  it  is  in 
consecutiveness  as  well  as  judicial  power.     This  mentality,  therefore, 
seeks  the  political  life.    The  old  shop-keeper  had  studied  young  Pit- 
man's character  well,  and  nominated  him  to  the  office  as  County  Clerk 
in  1895,  seeking  the  combination  of  dignity  and  stability  with  natural 
energy  and  intrinsic  power.     He  successfully  managed  the  office  of 
County  Clerk  so  well  that  he  was  re-elected  nine  times — a  period  of 
eighteen  years  he  held  the  key  to  the  great  valuts  of  El  Paso  County,  a 
county  of  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  was  a  great  power  with  the 
people  of  El  Paso.    He  was  so  well  liked  by  the  little  children  of  El 
Paso  that  as  they  walked  with  their  parents  past  the  court  house  they 
would  remark:  "This  is  Park  Pitman's  home."     The  strong  forces 
aroused  at  the  County  Clerk's  office  were  the  reasoning  and  reproduc- 
tive energies.    The  element  of  regularity  in  habit,  forceful  expression, 
splendid  digestive  power,  and  moderate  lung  capacity,  making  Pitman 
a  combination  that  needed  no  humoring.    It  was  all  there.    He  is  like 
crossing  the  plains,  up!  all  up!     His  nature  is  sensitive  to  the  nerve 
forces  of  others.    It  lacks  aggressive  power,  or  at  least  defense.    His 
perceptions  are  keen,  ruled  by  nature.    He  has  sound  judgment,  coun- 
sel, kindness  and  frank  information  on  all  subjects  in  which  an  interest 
is  aroused.    He  has  the  combination  of  periodicity  of  habit  and  deep 
emotion,  close  friendship  and  intense  devotion,  love  of  children  and  of 
life,  an  interest  in  all  that  is  beautiful,  spiritual  and  ennobling  is  pres- 
ent here.    He  is  blessed  with  a  good  wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
his  nature  appreciative,  elegance  in  movement  and  in  form  and  capable 
in  oratory,  works  incessantly  to  gain  the  appreciation  of  others  in  his 
environments  and  personal  deportment  of  the  home  life  and  its  asso- 
ciations. 

No  man  can  tell  what  he  can  do  until  he  tries.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  extent  of  human  powers ;  that  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  experiment.  What  has  been  accomplished  by  parties  and  solitary 
individuals,  under  circumstances  the  most  difficult  and  appalling, 
should  teach  us  that,  when  we  ought  to  attempt,  we  should  not  despair. 
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The  reason  why  men  oftener  succeed  in  overcoming  uncommon  diffi- 
cuties  than  ordinary  ones,  is,  that  in  the  first  case  they  call  into  action 
the  whole  of  their  resources,  and  that  at  the  last  they  act  upon  calcu- 
lation, and  generally  undercalculate.  Where  there  is  no  retreat,  and 
the  whole  energy  is  forward,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  success ;  but  a 
backward  look  is  full  of  danger.  Confidence  of  success  and  obstacles 
often  fall  of  themselves  before  a  determination  to  overcome  them. 
There  is  something  in  confidence  which  has  an  influence  beyond  itself, 
and  it  marches  on  like  a  mighty  lord  among  its  slaves;  all  is  prostra- 
tion where  it  appears.  When  bent  on  good  it  is  almost  the  noblest  at- 
tribute of  man.  It  is  by  confidence  that  men  succeed  in  any  great  en- 
terprise; impulses  are  not  sufficient.  What  is  done  at  the  moment  is 
undone  at  the  next ;  and  a  step  forward  is  nothing  gained  unless  it  is 
followed  up. 

I  am  learning  that  success  is  a  matter  of  habitual  concentration 
upon  higher  ideals.  I  am  what  I  set  out  to  be.  The  things  I  read  and 
talk  about  today  and  the  thoughts  I  think  about  today  are  a  forecast 
of  what  I  shall  become.  I  have  learned  that  I  am  a  composite  of  the 
things  I  have  said,  the  thoughts  I  have  nurtured,  the  company  I  have 
kept  and  the  habits  I  have  pursued.  I  am  learning  that  success  lies 
within  myself — in  my  brain,  my  ambition  and  my  determination — and 
that  difficulties  and  hard  experiences  are  not  to  be  dodged,  but  met 
with  courage,  that  they  may  be  turned  into  future  capital. 

RAND  RAPIDS,  Mich.,  Sept.  3,  1917.  P.  E.  Kern,  Kern 
Place,  El  Paso,  Texas.  My  Dear  Brother: — We  received 
the  Kern  Genealogy.  It  is  a  revelation,  and  a  great  credit 
to  our  youngest  brother  in  bringing  forth  this  marvelous 
Astrological  Chart  in  three  sections  and  booklet,  with  seven- 
ty-five illustrated  pages,  containing  over  four  hundred 
thousand  words,  paying  tribute  to  all  his  kin-folks.  Of  all  other  human 
gifts  and  possessions,  the  joy  resulting  from  this  blessing  to  all  of  the 
Kern  genealogical  family  cannot  be  expressed  in  words.  You  have  en- 
deavored to  advance  nature.  My  dear  brother,  by  aspiring  to  be  like 
God  in  knowledge,  man  transgressed  and  fell,  but  by  aspiring  to  be  like 
God  in  goodness  or  love,  neither  man  nor  angels  ever  did  or  shall  trans- 
gress, or  fall,  for  unto  that  imitation  we  are  called.  A  life  of  passionate 
gratification  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  life  of  active  benevolence. 
Courtesies  emanate  from  the  heart  in  bringing  the  sincere  expression 
of  feeling;  like  the  dial  of  a  watch,  they  indicate  that  the  works  are 
good  and  true ;  it  is  the  embodiment  of  truth,  the  mere  opening  out  of 
its  inner  self;  the  arts  and  artifices  of  a  polished  affability.  A  noble 
and  attractive  every  day  bearing  comes  of  goodness — of  sincerity.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  years  of  earnest,  kindly  endeavors  to  please ;  it  is  the  last 
touch,  the  crownii^ig  perfection  of  a  noble  character;  it  has  been  truly 
described  as  the  gold  on  the  spire,  the  sunlight  on  the  corn  field,  result- 
ing only  from  the  truest  balance  and  harmony  of  soul.  It  is  by  words, 
by  tones,  by  gestures,  by  looks  that  affection  is  won  and  preserved. — 
Your  loving  sister,  Elizabeth  Kern  Johnston. 
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HARLES    HINGES, 


Jeweler  of 
Salem,  Oregon.  Hinges  worked 
for  the  old  shop-keeper  in  1887. 
For  three  years  he  was  an  expert 
ambidextrous  workman  in  the 
great  shop,  a  fine  window-dresser 
and  storekeeper  of  great  selling 
ability;  18  K.  watches  he  was 
strong  in.  The  old  pioneer  rail- 
way men,  such  as  Hard  Time  Tay- 
lor, would  call  at  the  store,  and 
"Prince  Albert  Charlie,"  as  he 
was  called,  forced  that  artistic  dia- 
mond expression  more  directly,  in 


line  of  illustrating.  To  his  mental 
capacity  was  added  elocutionary 
power.  He  would  use  technical 
words  when  selling  a  watch,  or  a 
diamond  was  57  faceted,  was  cut 
perfect  to  retain  its  beauty  and 
lustre,  it  had  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury cut.  His  expression  in  verb- 
al direction,  and  the  great  math- 
ematical memory  he  had  stored  up 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  give  a  description  of  a  fine  piece  of 
hand-forged,  exquisitely  made  piece  of  jewelry,  or  to  hear  him  give  a 
description  of  Pata  Philipa  Geneva  watch:  "18  K.  gold  and  hand  em- 
bellished, with  scenic  beauty  engraved;  and  the  watch  was  adjusted  to 
high  isochronism  to  heat  and  cold,  23  extra  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  solid  gold  settings,  sapphires  oval  roller  jewel  and  pallet 
stones,  steel  escape  wheel,  round  arm  polished  train  wheels,  patent 
safety  barrel  with  main  wheel  arbor  pivots  revolving  in  jewels,  patent 
center  pinion,  escape  pinion  and  pallet  arbor  with  conical  pivots  cap 
jeweled,  patent  microm,  regulator,  breguet  hairspring,  new  model  stud, 
compensation  balance  with  gold  screws  and  meantime  screws,  accur- 
ately adjusted  to  temperature  in  five  positions,  double  sunk  glass  enam- 
eled dial  with  red  marginal  figures,  with  P.  E.  Kern's  name  on  dial, 
bevel  head  gilt  screws,  elegantly  engraved  and  damaskeened,  gold  let- 
tering, highly  polished  steel  work,  first  quality  'Pata  Philipa'  main- 
spring for  patent  barrel,  and  double  roller  escapement.  This  watch 
has  every  pivot  highly  polished.  Price  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  this  beautiful  watch.  A  watch  like  this  is  a  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever," he  would  say.  Wliat  pleased  him  the  most  was  that  while  sell- 
ing a  watch  or  a  diamond  the  customer  would  call  him  Mr.  Kern.  His 
dignified  air  led  the  customer  to  believe  he  was  the  proprietor,  and  so 
when  he  was  called  Mr.  Kern  it  pleased  him  so  that  he  would  smile  all 
over.  Charlie  was  born  in  Pisces  constellation.  His  nature  was  the 
most  capable,  and  finds  natural  ability  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  those 
arts  that  express  symbolic  beauty.  He  could  give  a  most  delicate  de- 
scription of  a  fine  piece  of  cut  glass,  its  shades,  the  ambi-dextrousness 
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of  the  relief  lines,  and  the  highly  polished  horizontal  lines  with  beau- 
tiful shaded  lines,  and  would  describe  the  elements  of  form.  There  was 
an  aptitude  in  the  description  of  the  goods  he  was  selling,  and  in  most 
of  the  mechanical  lines  he  was  an  apt  scholar.  He  became  an  expert 
optician,  graduating  in  an  optical  school  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
an  expert  in  correcting  errors  of  refraction,  of  myopia,  hypertrophia, 
presbyopia  and  astigmatism,  loss  of  accommodation  and  weakness  of 
the  ocular  muscles ;  and  to  hear  him  describe  his  philosophy  on  astig- 
matism you  could  not  refrain  from  calling  on  "Prince  Albert  Charlie" 
to  fit  you  to  a  pair  of  glasses.  His  perception  was  wide-awake,  and  he 
remembered  clearly  anything  he  had  seen  in  which  an  interest  was 
taken.  His  nature  responds  to  Capricorn  and  is  thus  of  great  use  to 
commerce.  He  is  quick  in  accounting  and  retentive  to  form  and  meth- 
ods. It  was  interesting  to  see  him  beautifying  the  store  and  make 
elegant  surroundings.  His  temperament  was  essentially  calm  in  act- 
ion, and  in  its  chord  with  science  he  found  the  greatest  pleasure,  enjoy- 
ing the  artistic  element  of  nature.  The  Pisces  mentality  is  disposed  to 
have  large  vitality,  artistic  and  mechanical  nature  are  intensified  by 
the  lunar  influences  in  Aries.  This  latter  combination  also  gives  Pis- 
ces mentalities  more  directive  capacity,  more  force  in  direction  of  ap- 
plication and  in  the  line  of  practical  result  Charlie's  personality  was 
highly  endowed.  The  Moon  in  this  region  gives  literary  taste  and  ex- 
pression in  versatile  direction;  the  faculties  of  marriage  are  made  more 
spiritual  and  romantic.  There  is  an  added  interest  in  the  progressive 
side  of  life  in  this  regional  influence. 

The  height  of  ability  consists  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  real 
value  of  things  and  of  the  genius  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  could  we 
know  by  what  strange  circumstances  a  man's  genius  becomes  prepared 
for  practical  success,  we  should  discover  that  the  most  serviceable 
items  in  his  education  were  never  entered  in  the  bills  his  father  paid 
for.  That  knowledge  of  the  world  which  inculcates  strict  vigilance  in 
regard  to  our  individual  interests  and  representation,  which  recom- 
mends the  mastery  of  things  to  be  held  in  our  own  hands,  or  which  en- 
ables us  to  live  undamaged  by  the  skillful  maneuvers  and  crafty  plots 
of  plausible  men  on  the  one  hand  or  uncontaminated  by  the  depravities 
of  unprincipled  ones  on  the  other,  is  of  daily  acquisition  and  equally 
accessible  to  all.  The  most  learned  of  men  do  not  always  make  the  best 
of  teachers;  the  lawyer  who  has  achieved  a  classical  education  is  not 
always  the  most  successful.  The  men  who  have  wielded  power  have  not 
always  been  graduates.  Brindley  and  Stevenson  did  not  learn  to  read 
and  write  until  they  were  twenty  years  old ;  yet  the  one  gave  England 
her  railroads  and  the  other  her  canals.  The  great  inventor  is  one  who 
has  walked  forth  upon  the  industrial  world,  not  from  universities,  but 
from  hovels,  not  as  clad  in  silks  and  decked  with  honors,  but  as  clad 
in  fustian  and  grimed  with  soot  and  oil.  It  is  not  known  where  he  who 
invented  the  plow  was  born,  or  where  he  died ;  yet  he  has  effected  more 
for  the  happiness  of  the  world  than  the  whole  race  of  heroes  and  con- 
querors who  drenched  it  in  tears  and  blood,  whose  birth,  parentage,  and 
education  have  been  handed  down  to  us  with  a  precision  proportionate 
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to  tiie  mischief  they  did.  Mankind  owes  more  of  its  real  happiness  to 
tliis  humble  inventor  than  to  some  of  the  most  acute  minds  in  the  realm 
of  literature.  So  ends  my  story  with  "Prince  Albert  Charlie,"  the 
great. 

URT  L.  TURNER,  watchmaker, 
jeweler  and  engraver.  Burt  was 
a  fine  workman,  and  the  old  shop- 
keeper took  a  great  liking  to 
Burt.  His  first  work  was  to  go 
over  the  entire  stock  and  polish 
each  article  and  record  them,  so 
the  stock  looked  refreshened  by 
the  skillful  hand  of  this  great 
horologist.  He  worked  for  the 
old  shop-keeper  at  El  Paso, 
Texas,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1888.  Burt  L.  Turner  was  born 
January  31,  1876,  in  constellation 
Aquarius,  twelve  degrees.  This 
nature  is  dominant  in  taste,  sen- 
sitiveness, impression,  and  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  congeniality 
of  the  home  and  its  comforts.  It  is  often  strongly  endowed  ^vith  the 
acute  perception  of  Pisces  and  the  deep  religious  nature  of  Leo,  both 
of  which  are  responses  to  Aquarius.  The  mental  chord  of  Aquarius  is 
Cancer,  and  by  this  is  added  much  of  the  deep  devotion  of  the  marriage 
faculties.  Henry  de  Houck,  one  of  the  most  scientific  horologists,  worked 
for  me  from  1888  to  1897.  He  also  was  born  in  constellation  Aquarius, 
and  he  died  in  1913.  In  his  will  appeared  the  appointment  of  the  old 
shop-keeper  as  administrator  of  his  estate,  and  on  opening  his  safe  we 
found  $1,000.  in  cash;  and  his  bank  book  contained  a  deposit.  The  safe 
also  contained  deeds  for  lots,  and  so  forth.  I  settled  up  his  estate  in 
the  course  of  a  vear. 

Coming  back  to  my  story  of  Burt  Turner:  Generally  this  nature 
takes  home  life  in  a  matter-of-fact  way;  enjoys  social  surroundings, 
likes  to  take  part  in  all  neighborhood  activities,  is  seldom  inclined  to- 
wards a  confining  and  severe  profession,  choosing  rather  a  business 
life,  or  a  trade,  as  a  source  of  income. 

Education,  indeed,  accomplishes  wonders  in  fitting  a  man  for  the 
work  of  success,  but  we  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  have  the  mind  well  disciplined  rather  than  richly  stored — strong 
rather  than  full.  Every  day  we  see  men  of  high  culture  distanced  in  the 
race  of  life  by  the  upstart  who  cannot  spell.  The  practical  dunce  out- 
strips the  theorizing  genius.  Life  teems  with  illustrations.  Men  have 
ruled  well  who  could  not  confine  a  commonwealth ;  and  they  who  do 
not  understand  the  shape  of  the  earth  have  commanded  a  greater  por- 
tion of  it.  The  want  of  practical  talent  in  men  of  fine  intellectual 
powers  has  often  excited  the  wonder  of  the  crowd.  They  are  astonished 
that  one  who  has  grasped,  perhaps,  the  mightiest  themes,  and  shed  a 
light  on  the  path  to  be  pursued  by  others,  should  be  unable  to  manage 
his  own  affairs  with  dexterity.    But  this  is  not  strange.    Deep  thinking 
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and  practical  talents  require  habits  of  mind  almost  entirely  dissimilar, 
and  though  they  may,  and  often  do,  exist  conjointly;  and  while  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  strive  to  cultivate  both,  yet  such  is  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  that  it  is  apt  to  go  to  extremes.  And  he  who  accustoms 
himself  to  deep  prying  into  nature's  secrets,  to  exploring  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  past,  is  too  apt  to  forget  the  practical  details  of  every- 
day life,  to  pass  them  by  with  disgust,  as  altogether  beneath  his  at- 
tention. This  is  an  error,  and  none  the  less  reprehensible  on  that  ac- 
count than  the  conduct  of  those  who  become  so  engrossed  with  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  their  calling  or  profession  as  to  forget  that  they  have  a 
higher  nature,  and  sink  the  man  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ambitious 
dreams. 

EMIL  EICHTER,  son  of  Herman  Richter,  of  Skagway,  Alaska. 
Young  Richter  received  his  business  training  in  Skagway,  Alaska,  from 
the  old  shop-keeper,  P.  E.  Kern.  He  entered  the  shop  as  apprentice  at 
the  age  of  nineteen;  he  received  master's  pay  as  a  gold  worker  in  the 
art,  as  a  nugget  chain  producer.  Young  Richter  was  born  in  July, 
constellation  Cancer,  with  its  brilliant  intuitive  impressiveness  and 
spirituality  which  he  inherited  from  his  sweet  mother;  is  given  an  ad- 
ditional artistic  capacity  by  this  regional  influence  of  the  Moon.  As 
art  is  a  practical  part  of  all  mechanical  and  constructive  work,  the  Moon 
here  arouses  that  group  of  powers,  and  generally  turns  the  Cancer  men- 
tality toward  mechanical  arts,  art  work  and  symbolical  interpretation. 
Pitman  being  born  in  the  same  constellation  as  Richter,  and  George 
Simenstad  being  born  in  Leo,  Joe  Satonsky  born  November  constella- 
tion, Scorpio,  Burt  Turner  being  born  in  January,  constellation  Aquar- 
ius, Charles  Hinges  being  born  in  Pisces ;  Henry  De  Houck  being  born 
in  Aquarius.  These  seven  men  helped  me  to  build  up  the  Kern  fortune. 
Young  Richter  become  successor  in  Skagway  of  the  old  shop-keeper's 
trade;  his  brain  was  always  active  (compared  with  like  hereditary  con- 
ditions under  other  influences)  the  senses  keen,  the  perceptions  un- 
usually strong,  and  the  body  had  great  power  of  expression.  He  built 
a  beautiful  motor  boat  by  his  own  hands,  and  took  the  old  shop-keeper 
many  times  down  Linn  Canal  for  a  pleasure  ride,  enjoying  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  and  dropping  in  at  Dyea  for  lunch  on  the  beach  to  enjoy  the 
grandeur  of  its  beautiful  surroundings.  The  Moon  induces  a  sense  of 
ideality  and  grandeur  in  Richter,  it  gives  incentives  toward  great  pur- 
poses, it  impels  onward  to  the  realm  of  social  excellence  and  virtue, 
it  finds  zeal  in  giving  the  world  an  example  of  the  beautiful  in  home 
life,  and  the  pleasure  of  successful  providence.  Young  Richter  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Lidicoat.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  been  blessed 
with  four  children,  all  living.  See  Richter 's  family  picture.  There  is 
the  ideal  regional  influences  of  the  Moon,  in  Cancer  mentality.  The 
Moon  here  gives  power  to  the  emotion,  to  the  high  organs  of  the  brain, 
with  intensity  to  the  most  benevolent  and  aspiring  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. It  arouses  the  element  of  rulership  in  the  personality  of  the 
subject,  gives  control,  firmness,  power  and  activity  to  the  will,  as  well 
as  to  the  affection. 

To  the  young  who  have  to  make  their  own  way  in  their  avocations, 
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r.KLOW— GEORGE  DESBIEX,  BORN 
1873;  HIS  WIFE,  SALOME  CATHERINE 
KERN  DBSBIEN,  1873;  GAYULA,  1902; 
ZETTA,  1904;  ADUIEN,  lOOo ;  CLAUD, 
1907;   CLEO,    1910;    NELEIDA.    I'.ill. 


ABOVE—SUELDA  J>KS1UEN.  r.  u  ic  A 
1886;  HIS  WIFE,  EMMA  BARBARA 
KERN  DESBIEN,  1884.  LEOXA,  1910; 
LOYD,    1912;    HELEN,    1914;    EARL,    191G. 


ABOVE— FRAN'CIS  XAYIER  KERN; 
HIS  WIFE,  MARY  ELLEN  BItOWN 
KEItN;  NARBERT,  1900;  ETHEL,  1903; 
ALVIN,  1905;  RAYMOND,  1909;  INES, 
1913. 


BELOW— JOHN  PETER  KERN;  HIS 
WIFE.  CHRISTIAN  LUCIA  SKENYAN 
KERN;  WALTER,  1907;  MAURICE,  1908; 
LEONARD,   1910;   IVAL,   1913. 
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nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  frequent  counsel  on  the  duty  and  ne- 
cessity of  regarding  all  obstacles  on  the  road  as  things  to  be  grappled 
with  a  bold  determination  to  conquer  them  manfully.  One  may  not 
succeed ;  but  if  he  does,  it  is  sweet  to  look  back  upon  the  heaps  of  briars 
and  hurdles  through  which  he  has  forced  a  passage.  Hence  the 
greater  the  difficulty,  the  more  glory  there  is  in  surmounting  it.  So 
skilful  pilots  gain  their  reputation  from  storms  and  tempests.  Diffi- 
culty is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by  the  supreme  ordinance  of 
a  parental  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows  us  better  than  we  know 
ourselves,  as  He  loves  us  better,  too.  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strength- 
ens our  nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill;  our  antagonist  is  our  helper. 
This  amicable  conquest  with  difficulty  forces  us  to  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  ourselves,  a  better  knowledge  of  our  capacities  and  our 
powers.  Loss  of  confidence  in  business  men  causes  failure  of  banks 
and  commercial  crises.  Business  could  not  be  transacted,  the  wheels 
of  toil  would  stop,  the  furnace  fires  would  go  out,  and  want  be  every- 
where, from  hovel  to  palace,  if  credit  and  confidence  were  lost  amons- 
business  men.  It  is  confidence  that  sends  ships  to  the  dim  corners  of 
the  world;  from  the  confidence  of  business  men  in  each  other,  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  with  a  name  on  it,  will  circulate  in  and  out  of  a  hundred 
business  vaults,  representing,  it  may  be,  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is 
confidence  that  drives  the  plane,  the  chisel,  the  brush;  that  turns  the 
countless  wheels  of  industry;  that  helps  overcome  opposition;  that  is 
the  very  essence  of  pluck  and  grit — the  angel  of  your  higher  powers 
that  leads  you  down  to  the  sweet,  still  valley  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  this  busy,  bustling  period  of  the 
world's  history,  confidence  is  almost  an  essential  trait  of  character  in 
one  who  means  to  get  along  well  in  business,  and  win  his  way  to  suc- 
cess and  fortune.  He  must  remember  that  he  cannot  expect  to  have 
people  repose  confidence  in  his  ability  and  his  integrity,  unless  he  dis- 
plays confidence  in  himself.  If  poverty  be  his  lot  and  embarrassments 
and  discouragements  of  all  kinds  press  upon  him,  let  him  take  heart 
and  push  resolutely  ahead,  cultivating  a  strong,  self-reliant  disposition, 
and  the  confidence  of  others  will  soon  be  acquired.  By  so  doing  he  will 
rise  superior  to  misfortune.  He  will  learn  to  rely  on  his  own  resources, 
to  look  within  himself  for  the  means  wherewith  to  combat  the  competi- 
tion that  presses  upon  him.  By  such  a  course  of  action  he  takes  the 
road  which  most  surely  leads  to  worth  and  wealth. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  ALVIN  DOYLE  KERN  DUGAN, 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  The  spirit  of  the  times  calls  on  women  for  a 
higher  order  of  character  and  life.  Will  they  heed  the  call?  Will  they 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  fetters  of  custom  and  fashion,  and 
come  up,  a  glorious  company,  to  the  possession  of  a  vigorous,  virtuous, 
noble  womanhood,  that  shall  shed  new  light  upon  the  world  and  point 
the  way  to  a  divine  life  ? 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  THOMAS  KERN  DUGAN,  2264  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  New  York.  Seize  the  moment  of  excited  curiosity  on  any 
subject  to  solve  your  doubts ;  for  if  you  let  it  pass,  the  desire  may  never 
return,  and  you  may  remain  in  ignorance. 
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BERNARD  MOORE,  formerly  of 
Skagway,  Alaska,  now  at  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  helped  to  build  up 
the  old  shop-keeper  by  his  large 
purchases.  During  the  fourteen 
years  the  books  showed  he  had  the 
largest  account.  He  would  make 
his  annual  settlement  at  the  first 
of  the  year.  Ben  Moore,  as  he  is 
called,  came  to  Alaska  with  his 
father.  Captain  Moore,  running  a 
bark,  "The  Flying  Dutchman." 
In  1886  his  father  settled  in  Skag- 
way and  took  up  a  homestead 
where  the  townsite  of  Skagway  is 
located.  He  married  a  native 
wife,  by  the  name  of  Minnie  Shot- 
ridge,  a  daughter  of  Chief  Shot- 
ridge,  of  some  note,  when  he  began 
to  hunt  and  trap.  The  trapping 
was  profitable,  and  he  had  a  com- 
fortable log  cabin  that  sheltered 
his  native  wife  and  three  children, 
two  daughters  and  one  son,  named 
Bennie,  to  whom  he  is  devoted,  and 
of  whom  he  speaks  with  a  fine  spirit  of  tender  and  genuine  affection. 
He  loved  his  children,  and  gave  them  a  fine  education.  He  sent  his 
two  daughters  to  a  convent  in  the  states,  and  he  gave  to  Bennie  a  bus- 
iness training,  and  he  settled  down  in  Tacoma,  Washington.  J.  Ber- 
nard Moore  had  the  first  wharf  with  his  father,  at  Skagway,  and  had 
a  contract  to  take  the  mail  to  Dawson,  in  1896,  and  he  had  to  pull  up 
the  Yukon  back  to  Skagway.  The  Great  Stampede  of  the  Klondike  and 
the  winter's  snow  covered  all,  as  with  a  garment;  and  ever  behind  the 
mystery  of  sleep,  and  beneath  the  silence  of  the  snow,  nature  slumbers 
not,  nor  sleeps.  The  withholding  of  quick  recognition  gave  the  mind 
of  young  Moore  an  opportunity  to  ripen.  Fate  held  him  in  leash  that 
he  might  be  saved  for  a  masterly  work,  and  all  the  time  that  he  lived 
in  semi-solitude  in  the  northland,  and  read  and  thought  and  tramped 
the  broad  wilderness,  trapping  and  hunting  and  fishing,  his  soul  was 
growing  strong  and  his  spirit  was  taking  on  the  silken  self-sufficient 
strength  that  marked  his  latter  days.  Moore  in  stature  was  a  giant. 
The  tall  form  of  the  great  northland,  with  its  broad  fields  of  wooded 
stretches,  the  great  shaggy  head,  the  classic  features  and  the  look  of 
untried  strength,  were  all  thrown  into  Moore's  fine  hunting  ability. 
The  pure  virgin  air  and  balmy  freshness  of  the  woods,  were  all  thrown 
into  fine  relief  by  the  modesty,  the  half-embarrassment  of  his  Indian 
comrades.  To  meet  Moore  was  to  acknowledge  his  power.  No  man  can 
talk  as  wise  as  he  can  look,  and  Moore  never  tried  to.  His  words  were 
few  and  simple.    Those  who  met  him  in  his  northern  garment,  dressed 
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in  parka,  went  away  ready  to  back  his  lightest  word.  They  felt  there 
was  a  man  behind  the  sentence. 

J.  Bernard  Moore,  of  Skagway,  and  C.  L.  Galloway,  my  attorney, 
of  El  Paso,  and  Joe  Satonsky,  of  Horse  Heaven,  Washington,  were 
born  in  the  same  constellation  as  Moore  was  born,  18C5,  constellation 
Scorpio.  This  nature,  the  most  markedly  dynamic  of  all  natures,  is 
severely  earnest  in  the  production  of  things  to  satisfy  human  re(iuire- 
ments,  and  in  the  transmutation  of  energy  in  productive  methods.  It 
is  the  great  perfecting  mentality.  This  is  an  endowment  of  love  of 
labor,  activity,  of  intense  interest  in  justice;  interest  in  giving  due  re- 
ward for  all  benefits  received,  and  on  paying  bounty  for  bounty,  on 
returning  element  for  element.  The  supposed  harshness  of  Scorpio  is 
due  to  its  sense  of  integrity,  justice,  and  desire  for  freedom.  In  the 
days  of  military  power,  of  serfdom  and  monarchial  slavery  (still  con- 
tinued in  other,  but  less  apparent  forms)  it  was  almost  a  crime  to  de- 
sire freedom  and  personal  liberty.  Astrologers  were  wont  to  find  signs 
of  reproof,  and  aspects  by  which  those  freedom  elements  could  be  con- 
demned. Fidelity,  sex  fealty  and  sex  affection  are  thus  more  easily 
expressed  by  the  Scorpio  nature,  and  while  it  may  not  always  be  greatly 
deepened  by  this  influence,  the  more  frequent  "testifying"  by  words 
and  gentle  acts  gives  happiness  and  security  to  the  mate.  So  far  as 
financial  life  is  concerned,  or  the  impulses  of  mentality  towards  occu- 
pation this  regional  influence  of  the  Moon  has  very  little  significance. 

While  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  define  this  practical  ability,  which 
is  so  all-important,  yet  the  path  to  be  pursued  by  him  who  would  ad- 
vance therein  is  visible  to  all.  It  requires  a  shrewd  and  careful  ob- 
servance of  men  and  things  rather  than  of  books.  It  requires  that  the 
judgment  be  strengthened  by  being  called  upon  apparently  trival  af- 
fairs. The  memory  must  be  trained  to  recall  principles  rather  than 
statements.  All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  must  be  trained  to  act  with 
decision  and  dispatch.  Education  must  be  regarded  as  a  means  and 
not  as  an  end.  By  these  means,  while  admitting  that  practical  talents 
are,  in  their  true  sense,  a  gift  of  God,  still  we  can  cultivate  and  bring 
them  to  perfection,  and  by  education  and  experience  convert  that  which 
before  lay  dormant  in  the  rough  pebble  into  a  dazzling  diamond.  To 
help  you  to  accomplish  this  is  my  desire.  I  have  made  this  a  study 
and  can  assure  you  success.  I  have  made  it  my  life  work  to  assist  those 
who  desire  to  develop  their  own  powers ;  to  overcome  all  habits  and 
tendencies  which  prevent  them  from  attaining  success  and  happiness  in 
this  world.  I  am  deeply  imbued  with  the  idea  that  life  was  intended 
by  an  all  wise  Creator  to  be  filled  with  joy  and  happiness,  and  I  have 
made  a  study  of  those  causes  which  too  often  change  it  into  a  scene  of 
suffering,  discord  and  pain.  I  have  not  been  content  with  a  mere  sur- 
face knowledge;  I  have  lifted  the  veil  which  hides  the  deepest  experi- 
ences of  humanity  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  I  read  deeply  from 
the  pages  of  the  human  heart.  I  know  that  the  desires  and  longings 
of  all  humanity  for  power,  for  love,  for  wealth,  were  not  implanted  in 
the  human  breast  without  any  means  of  gratifying  them.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  way  to  make  those  who  are  weak  strong,  to  heal  those  who 
are  sick,  to  teach  those  who  are  uncouth  and  awkward  how  to  acquire 
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ease  and  grace.  I  can  guide  those  who  would  learn  how  to  replace 
tiuiidity  aiid  self  distrust  with  self  possession  and  conscious  power. 
I  know* the  hidden  motives  which  actuate  those  who  would  acquire  those 
graces  and  charms  of  manner  which  insure  social  success.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  every  heart  there  is  a  passionate  longing  for  love,  and  to  those 
who  confide  I  can  assure  success.  To  all  who  love  and  who  crave  suc- 
cess through  development  of  their  own  talents  I  would  say  HOPE  for : 

It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 
And  he  who  follows  Love's  behest 
Far  surpasses  all  the  rest. 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellect  gives  power  to  know  and  analyze, 
but  it  does  not  bring  happiness  unless  it  is  guided  by  the  moral  nature 
into  proper  directions.  It  is  only  by  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the 
heart  for  love,  that  the  life  of  man  is  filled  with  peace  and  content. 
Men  miss  the  best  enjoyment  of  life  by  restlessly  striving  for  mere 
baubles  which  a  bad  headache  would  rob  of  all  power  to  please.  One 
hour  of  heart  life  is  worth  years  of  discontented  striving  after  low 
ideals.  The  poet  Burns,  with  hardly  a  shirt  to  his  back,  but  with  his 
heart  filled  with  love  and  joy,  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  life  more  than 
many  a  miser  whose  heart  was  fixed  on  riches  and  on  nothing  higher. 
But  the  possession  of  riches  need  not  be  a  bar  to  the  truest  and  highest 
enjo^Tuent.  Earnest  work  for  hiunanity  and  a  desire  to  make  others 
happy,  will  bring  its  reward  whether  surroimded  by  poverty  or  riches. 

EW  YORK,  Sept.  12,  1917.  2264  University  Ave.  P.  E. 
Kern,  Kern  Place,  El  Paso,  Texas.  My  Dear  Brother :  The 
Kern  Genealoafv  Ciiarts  arrived  and  will  deliver  them  to 
the  rest  of  the  families  of  New  York.  You  certainly  must 
have  had  some  patience  to  get  it  all  out,  and  great  expense. 
It  certainly  is  great.  My  dear  brother,  in  a  world  like  this, 
where  we  are  all  so  needy  and  dependent,  where  our  interests  are  so 
interlocked,  where  our  lives  and  hearts  overlap  each  other  and  often 
grow  together,  we  cannot  live  without  a  good  degree  of  benevolence. 
We  do  most  for  ourselves  when  we  do  most  for  others,  hence  our  high- 
est interests,  even  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  are  iii  the  paths 
of  benevolence,  and  in  a  moral  sense  we  know  that  "it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  Good  deeds  double  in  the  doing,  and  the 
larger  half  comes  back  to  the  donor.  A  large  heart  of  charity  is  a  noble 
thing,  and  the  most  benevolent  soul  lives  nearest  to  God.  I  thank  you 
for  the  whole  Dugan  family  for  the  beautiful  sentiments  you  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  Kern  Genealogical  Tree,  which  will  live  on  for  ages,  and 
with  love  from  us  all,  I  am,  your  loving  sister,  Catherine  Kern  Dugan. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MRS.  LEM:  WELLY  KERN  WANGLER, 
Alvado,  Ohio.  The  world  honors  success  because  true  success  always 
means  work  well  done  in  some  department  of  the  world's  work.  Suc- 
cess cannot  be  inherited,  it  must  be  won.  It  is  the  fruit  of  one's  own 
brain,  muscle  and  will  power  working  together  to  overcome  the  bar- 
riers which  Nature  places  in  the  path  of  him  who  would  succeed. 
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UNDER  THE  NORTHERN  LIGHTS. 

N  THE  wild,  weird  nights,  when 
the  Northern  Lights  shoot  up 
from  the  frozen  zone, 

And  its  sixty  below,  and  couched 
in  the  snow  the  hungry- 
huskies  moan : 

"I'm  one  of  the  Arctic  brother- 
hood, of  the  thirteen  that 
gave  fame, 

I'm  an  old-time  pioneer  fron- 
tiersman, 

I  came  with  the  first — 0  God! 
how  I've  stuck  on  this 
Yukon  still. 

I've  sweated  athirst  in  its  sum- 
mer heat,  I've  frozen  and 
starved  in  its  cold; 

(^   I've  followed  my  dreams  by  its 
thousand  streams. 
I've  toiled  and  moiled  for  its 
gold. 

This  mming  is  only  a  gamble;  the  worst  is  as  good  as  the  best; 

I  was  in  with  the  bunch  and  I  might  have  come  out  right  on  top  with 

the  rest; 
With  Cormack,  Ladu  and  Macdonald — 0  God!  but  it's  hell  to  think. 

In  the  early  days  we  were  just  a  few,  and  we  hunted  and  fished  around, 
Nor  dreamt  by  our  lonely  camp-fires  of  the  wealth  that  lay  under 

the  ground. 
We  traded  in  skins  and  fur;  and  I've  often  slept  under  the  shade  of 

that  lone  birch  tree  on  Bonanza, 
Where  the  first  big  find  was  made. 

We  were  just  like  a  great  big  family  and  every  man  had  his  way, 
And  we  lived  such  a  wild,  free,  fearless  life  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law. 

And  I  got  in  on  Bonanza  before  the  big  rush  began. 
Oh,  those  Skagway  days,  and  the  sin  and  the  blaze, 

and  the  town  all  open  wide! 
(If  God  made  me  in  His  likeness,  sure  he  let  the  devil  inside.) 

But  we  all  were  mad,  both  the  good  and  the  bad. 
Money  was  just  like  dirt  there,  easy  to  get  and  to  spend. 
I  was  caked  in  on  a  dance-hall  jade,  but  she  shook  me  in  the  end,  and 
I  made  nugget  chains  and  things  like  that,  for  it  put  me  queer  for 
near  a  year. 
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YUKON  TERRITORY— FOREWORD. 

UKON  Territory,  of  Canada  and 
Alaska,  together  form  a  country 
whose  whole  atmosphere  is  sur- 
charged with  romance.  The  old 
days  of  the  Indian  and  the  fur- 
trader  held  a  buried  tone  of  ad- 
venture and  mystery,  of  which  but 
little  has  yet  been  unearthed.  The 
mighty  mountain  ranges  that  rim 
the  great  bowl  of  the  Yukon;  the 
still  higher  ranges  and  peaks  that 
float  in  clouds  within  it ;  the  river 
itself,  with  its  scores  of  tributar- 
ies coming  mysteriously  from  un- 
explored wilds;  the  vise-like  cold 
of  the  winters,  and  wonderful  life 
and  beauty  of  the  summers;  these 
all  enhance  the  poetic  interest  of 
the  far  northwest.  When  gold  be- 
gan to  be  discovered  the  first 
news  I  read  of  it  was  on  August 
2nd,  1897.  I  visited  the  George 
Stalil  family  in  Quincy,  111.  On 
that  day  to  all  of  the  world  was 
made  known  the  riches  of  Alaska ;  in  this  neglected  corner  of  the  world ; 
and  hordes  of  eager  adventurers  stormed  across  the  mountain  range 
of  tlie  coast,  and  along  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  Alaska,  and 
up  its  rivers.  The  romance  of  great  gold  camps  was  added  to  that  of 
the  game-stocked  wilderness.  This  field  has  been  prolific  in  literature, 
and  the  traveler,  the  poet  and  the  story-teller  have  tilled  it  diligently, 
and  sometimes  successfully,  but  your  uncle,  of  the  Kern  genealogy  of 
the  present  volume,  feels  that  a  large  section  of  the  rich  field  is  still 
virgin  ground.  He  has  spent  fourteen  years,  almost  his  whole  life  in 
Alaska,  pioneered  his  way,  gone  through  hardship,  trials  and  tribula- 
tion, blazed  the  trail  for  future  generations  to  come  after  him.  None 
but  strong  and  husky  men  can  go  up  against  the  northern  trail.  He 
has  spent  almost  his  whole  life  in  Alaska,  and  has  seen  it  changed  from 
a  despised  and  ridiculed  country,  for  which  the  purchase  price  of  seven 
million,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  considered  exorbit^.nt,  to 
its  present  status  as  ' '  the  richest  section  of  either  American  Continent, 
from  ''Seward's  Folly"  to  "Seward's  Wisdom,"  from  ''Uncle  Sam's 
Ice  Box"  to  "The  Storehouse  of  the  Nation."  He  has  lived  among 
and  studied  its  natives.  They  have  worked  in  his  shop  at  Skagway, 
Alaska.  His  workmen  were  the  natives  of  that  district,  known  as  the 
Chilcoot,  or  Coast  Indians;  he  found  them  simple,  honest,  pure  and 
clean  in  body  and  mind,  and  possessed  of  great  ability  as  artisans  in 
metal  working,  weaving,  hunting  and  fishing;  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  strong  sense  of  scent,  and  great  skill  as  guides  and  trailers.    He  be- 
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came  intimately  acquainted  with  them  and  their  civilization,  worked 
side  by  side  with  them  and  cured  their  ills  and  acted  as  a  doctor,  and 
all  had  great  faith  in  him,  and  learned  at  close  range  their  deep  faith 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  God's  chosen  people.  I  heard  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Pullen,  of  Skagway,  Alaska,  relate  to  me  the  story  of  her  experience 
with  the  Indians  of  the  coast,  as  she  lived  amongst  them  when  she  was 
a  little  girl,  on  Cape  Flattery,  and  she  learned  at  close  range  their  deep 
faith  in  the  belief  that  they  are  God's  chosen  people,  because  they  felt 
always  active  and  strong,  and  had  at  their  hand  the  furs,  fish,  meat, 
fruits  and  oil  without  other  effort  than  the  pleasure  of  the  hunt.  They 
had  with  them  in  each  community  their  Medicine  Man,  who  cured  all 
their  ills  by  a  species  of  hypnotism  or  "mind  cure,"  without  the  use 
of  medicine  in  any  form.  Tlie  Indians  often  repeated  to  him  that  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  white  man  among  them,  bringing  disease,  the 
cotton  shirt  and  the  white  man's  vices,  consumption,  now  very  preval- 
ent among  them,  was  unknown  there.  Among  the  many  interesting 
sights  of  the  villages  or  settlements  of  those  Indians  are  their  "Totem 
Poles."  These  emblems  are  venerated  by  the  families,  and  it  is  war 
to  the  knife  to  remove  or  mutilate  any  of  them.  These  Indians  are  di- 
vided into  many  clans,  as  the  Bear,  Raven,  Seal  family,  and  so  on.  The 
top  crest  of  the  pole  represents  the  owner  of  the  house  when  it  is  plant- 
ed, the  next  the  wife's  crest,  the  next  the  crest  of  the  mother  of  the 
owner  of  the  house,  the  fourth  is  the  wife's  mother;  after  these  the  next 
is  the  owner's  uncle's  crest,  and  the  last  the  crest  of  the  owner's  wife's 
uncle.  As  a  rule  there  are  four  figures  carved  on  the  totem.  The  to- 
tems of  the  great  chiefs  have  six  figures  carved. 

Coming  back  to  my  stor^^,  he  has  explored  unmapped  wilds;  he 
has  paddled  his  canoe  or  driven  his  dogs  over  almost  all  sections  of 
Alaska  and  sampled  all  the  climates;  he  has  seen  its  white  population 
grow  from  less  than  five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand;  he  has  followed 
some  of  the  great  gold  stampedes  and  a  few  smaller  ones ;  he  has  been 
at  the  birth  of  some  of  the  camps  and  towns  of  the  northwest.  He  has 
lived  the  life  and  played  the  game.  Alaska  was  the  home  of  your  uncle 
for  fourteen  years;  he  considers  it  the  best  of  all  lands  to  live  in,  to 
work  in,  to  die  in ;  he  esteems  its  people  as  among  the  bravest,  cleanest 
and  most  admirable  in  all  the  world — the  survivors  of  the  fittest,  the 
winners  of  a  mighty  battle,  the  sifted  wheat,  the  separated  nuggets — 
he  believes  that  very  few  of  those  who  have  written  of  this  strong  and 
typical  American  race  have  done  it  full  justice. 

The  region  known  vaguely  as  the  Klondike  lies  in  Canada,  but 
close  to  the  Alaskan  border.  Gold  was  discovered  and  the  first  claim 
staked  there  by  citizens  of  the  United  States — old  miners  from  Forty 
Mile  Creek  and  Circle  City,  in  Alaska.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
Klondike  Stampede  it  was  generally  believed  throughout  the  Republic, 
that  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the  Klondike,  including  the  rich 
creeks,  were  on  the  Alaska  side  of  the  line  between  the  two  countries. 
A  popular  cartoon  of  the  day  in  a  New  York  journal  depicted  the  Brit- 
ish Lion  setting  close  to  the  Alaska  line,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was 
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written  *'The  Klondike.'  He  was  saying:  "I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  inch 
over  a  bit."  Fully  five-sixths  of  the  stampeders  were  from  the  United 
States,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  claims  were  owned  by  citizens  of 
this  country.  Although  Canada  organized  its  government,  sent  its  offi- 
cials and  collected  its  taxes,  the  United  States  sent  freely  its  citizens 
of  all  classes,  and  its  mission  boards  sent  in  ministers  to  look  after  them 
when  the  stampede  reached  high  tide  in  the  summer  of  '98,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  eager  host  were  disappointed  in  securing  gold 
mines  on  the  British  side;  they  sailed  by  thousands  down  the  Yukon 
to  Alaska  and  spread  over  that  vast  region,  prospecting  for  the  pre- 
cious metal,  and  with  them  went  their  missionaries.  In  the  religious 
and  human  work  required  for  this  host  in  the  wilderness.  Father  Jus- 
tus, the  white-haired  Jesuit  priest,  had  built  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and 
was  revered  as  Dawson's  saint,  came  up  with  expression  of  interest 
and  offer  to  help  for  this  host  in  the  wilderness.  Every  one  in  Alaska 
knew  Father  Justus,  he  joined  the  Arctic  Brotherhood,  the  motto  of 
the  Arctic  Brotherhood  has  been  adopted:  "No  Boundary  Line  Here." 
Your  uncle  is  one  of  the  thirteen  that  helped  to  form  this  great  order 
which  has  done  so  much  good  in  the  northland.  If  a  brother  falls  along 
the  great  northern  trail  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Arctic  brother  to  gently 
bear  with  him  in  fortitude,  and  gently  put  him  on  the  true  trail  of  life. 
The  Arctic  Brotherhood  have  a  club  house  in  Seattle  that  cost  $1,000,- 
000.00,  a  home  for  the  man  from  the  north,  so  you  can  see  what  a  few 
men  can  do  in  the  wilderness  to  help  uplift  the  human  soul.  This  story 
is  an  attempt  to  depict  the  scenes  of  the  Great  Klondike  Stampede  as 
they  occurred,  and  the  stampeders  as  they  were.  The  incidents  are 
more  history  than  fiction;  the  characters  are  types — some  of  them  are 
attempted  portraits,  others  compositions,  still  others,  ideals.  Many  of 
the  adventures  of  the  story  occurred  under  the  personal  observation  of 
your  uncle  or  that  of  his  friends.  This  little  story,  written  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Kern  genealogical  tree,  attempts  to  depict  with  fidelity  and 
truth  the  indomitable,  joyous,  humorous  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  northland.  Your  uncle  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the 
helpful  suggestions  of  friends,  some  of  them  are  for  greater  experi- 
ence and  power  than  himself. 

The  greater  part  of  this  story  was  written  in  Alaska  during  the 
long  winter  days,  where  the  sun  is  only  visible  at  the  noon  hour,  so  I 
am  writing  a  simple  narrative  of  personal  experience  and  observation. 
Some  of  my  friends  have  advised  more  romance,  mystery  and  adven- 
ture. Your  uncle  has  chosen  a  course  like  that  of  Tennyson  in  "The 
Princess." 

Lovingly  dedicated  to  the 
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Dyea  and  the  Chilcoot  Pass,  majestic,  rugged  peaks 
covered  with  fresh  snow  gaze  lieavenward  with  rapt 
look.  Dark  forests  of  evergreen  climli  the  mountains 
to  the  snow  line.  The  whole  landscape  asjiires,  and 
your  spirit  is  drawn  heavenward,  exalled,  refined  in 
harmony  with  the  scene,  the  alpine-glow,  tlie  moss 
patches  of  the  mountain's  shoulders,  varied  with  berry 
bush;  aud  lower  down,  the  taller  growth  of  willows, 
alders  and  thorns ;  and,  still  lower,  the  l)irch,  the  Cot- 
tonwood, the  service  berry,  the  water  maple — all  of 
these  and  many  other  varieties  of  shrubs  and  trees 
touched  by  the  delicate  brush  of  the  frost,  and  show- 
ing purple,  brown,  cardinal,  magenta,  russet  orange, 
yellow  a  thousand  tints;  and  the  evergreen  of  count- 
less shades — the  pine,  spruce,  fir  hemlock  and  cedar; 
and  the  blue  of  the  lakes,  lashed  with  dark  trees  and 
wide  open  at  the  wonder  of  it  all,  a  glorious  view, 
extiuisite  enough  to  draw  a  man's  soul  out  of  his  body. 
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EEAT  STAMPEDE.  A  Greeting 
to  the  Kern  Genealogical  Tree,  by 
their  Uncle,  Peter  Edward  Kern. 
The  disk  of  camp-bread  rose  in 
the  air,  seemingly  by  its  own  voli- 
tion, displaying  its  dull,  white  sur- 
face, turned  slowly  over,  showing 
the  other  side  delicately  ringed 
and  spotted  with  brown,  and  de- 
scended to  exactly  the  same  spot 
from  which  it  rose — Simenstad's 
long-handled  frying  pan.  Almost 
at  the  same  instant  a  thin,  wide, 
brown  flapjack  swayed  and  gy- 
rated to  the  same  height,  flopped 
and  lit  safely  in  Richter's  hot 
griddle.  The  spectators  applaud- 
ed **The  Klondyke  stove"  which 
Richter  was  bunglingly  trying  to 
set  up.  '^A  roaring  spruce  fire 
for  me,  with  bean-pot,  coffee-pot 
and  dried  apple-kettle  hung  above 
it,  bacon  sizzling  in  the  long-han- 
dled frying  pan  over  it,  and  the 
camp-bread  standing  against  a  log  to  bake  before  it.  Why,  how  are 
you  going  to  flip  a  flapjack  in  the  air  and  catch  it  properly  on  the  raw 
side  if  you  have  to  do  your  cooking  inside  a  little  tent  into  which  you 
must  crawl  like  a  worm,  and  where  you  can't  move  your  foot?  The 
Klondike  stove  is  a  malicious  invention  of  Mammon,  the  mean  little 
god  of  the  Klondike  Stampede."  ''Why  have  you  got  one,  then?" 
Simenstad's  pack-strap  secured  a  stove  of  the  latest  type,  three  feet 
long,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  and  a  foot  in  depth,  with  legs,  telescoped 
stove-pipe  and  granite-ware  dishes  and  cooking  utensils  stowed  in  oven 
and  fire-place.  "I've  joined  the  procession,  and  the  trail  will  lead 
above  the  timber-line  and  end  in  a  cabin.  You  can't  have  your  camp- 
fire  kitchen  outside  when  it  is  sixty  below,  and  I  've  got  to  cook  for  my 
packers  and  lure  them  along  the  trail  with  hot  biscuit  and  beans,  but 
be  sure  the  stove  will  stay  in  the  pack-straps  whenever  I  can  have  a 
fire  like  this." 

The  little  company  had  assembled,  they  themselves  scarcely  know- 
ing how  or  why,  by  that  natural  law  of  attraction  which  draws  kindred 
spirits  together,  that  creates  in  five  minutes  a  friendship  that  lasts 
forever.  Simenstad  selected  a  camp,  and  the  others  somehow  got  into 
it,  or,  rather  the  old  pioneer  who  had  built  the  only  house  yet  erected 
on  the  site  of  Skagway  chose  to  locate  Simenstad  in  front  of  his 
substantial  log  cabin,  fixing  the  inside  with  mud,  chinked  it  to  keep 
the  cold  out.  The  ladies  spread  the  newspaper  table-cloths  on  boxes 
and  camp-kits,  and  set  on  them  a  varied  assortment  of  granite-ware 
dishes,  while  the  men  hungrily  sniffed  the  appetizing  odors.     Simen- 


stad  and  Eichter  were  dodging  the  smoke  and  testing  the  contents  of 
the  various  stew-pans  and  kettles,  while  the  disks  of  camp  bread  and  the 
flapjacks  still  ascended  and  were  skillfully  caught  again.  Camp  con- 
fusion, a  bedlam  of  raucous  noises,  filled  the  air;  wagons  were  creak- 
ing with  heavy  loads,  and  their  wheels  banging  and  scraping  against 
the  rubble  of  the  upper  beach ;  men  were  calling  to  each  other  as  gulls 
lately  flushed  whistle  for  re-assemblage ;  mules  were  braying  and  dogs 
howling.  The  first  act  of  that  strangest  drama  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  was  being  staged.  One  might  call  the  present 
scene  a  rough  rehearsal.  The  stage  properties,  the  scenario,  the  actors, 
the  "supers"  were  being  assembled,  the  grotesque  god  of  confusion 
reigned  supreme.  Within  two  or  three  weeks  twenty-five  thousand  men 
had  come  to  Skagway,  the  jumbled,  orderless,  streetless  camps  in  the 
wood  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Lynn  canal.  The  stampeders  were 
staking  out  lots.  Ben  Moore,  the  owner  of  the  townsite  of  Skagway 
had  five  acres  of  his  homestead  fenced  in  order  to  keep  the  stampeders 
from  staking  on  it,  and  then  had  to  keep  them  from  staking  on  it  at  the 
point  of  shot  guns. 

Lynn  Canal  is  that  singular  body  of  salt  water  which,  with  its  con- 
tinuance, Chatam  Strait,  runs  through  the  islands  and  mountains  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  direct  as  an  arrow  for  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  ocean.  The  Great  Klondike  Stampede  was  on.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Pullan 
was  in  the  stampede  with  a  four-horse  team,  freighting  supplies  to 
the  summit,  after  the  great  rush  was  over.  She  made  the  best  pies,  and 
became  the  owner  of  Captain  Moore's  home.  There  she  entertains 
her  guests  in  the  name  of  the  * '  Pullen  House, ' '  which  is  known  all  over 
Alaska  for  the  good  liome-made  things  to  eat,  the  wild  berries  she  puts 
up.  Your  uncle  made  his  home  at  the  "Pullen  House"  for  nine  years, 
and  your  cousin  Madeline  made  her  home  there  on  her  three  different 
visits  she  made  to  Alaska ;  but  I  must  go  back  to  my  story. 

The  Great  Klondike  Stampede  was  on.  The  stage-setting  of  the 
drama  was  wonderful.  The  back-ground  to  whatever  points  of  the  com- 
pass you  turn  is  of  that  softened  style  of  grandeur  found  only  on  the 
Alaskan  coast.  More  fantastic  elements  enter  into  the  scenerj^  here  than 
almost  any  other  of  the  coast  landscapes — follow  Lynn  canal  southward 
until  its  blue-green  waters  shade  to  amethyst  in  the  distance ;  see  how  the 
mighty  mountain  wall  burst  upward  from  its  shores,  rising  sheer  above 
the  clouds,  dark  with  evergreen  forests  at  the  base,  curving  high  breasts 
gray  with  early  snow,  then  beyond,  pushing  dizzy,  rugged  white  peaks 
skyward.  Notice  that  highest  mountain  to  the  westward,  what  a  sub- 
lime Indian  profile,  stern  and  enduring,  yet  gazing  heavenward  "with 
upwards  looking  intent  of  steadfast  faith."  "Face  Mountain,"  we  are 
to  call  it,  when  we  have  time  for  names — now  looking  along  its  base 
to  the  west  prong  of  Lynn  canal  stretching  away  beyond  our  vision, 
the  mountain  spur  between  Skagway,  Smuggler's  Cove  and  Dyea  river, 
shutting  off  our  view.  See  the  queer  fleet — craft  of  all  kinds  and  size, 
steamboats,  schooners,  sloops,  knock-down  boats,  brought  up  from 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  hastily  put  together  between  the  two  rivers, 
frown  down  upon  you.  There  in  those  mountain  gorges  and  ravines, 
you  may  still  see  the  fragmentary  outlines  of  what  in  the  spring  will 
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be  so  clearly  defined  by  the  lines  of  snow  the  Titanic  letters  A.  B. 
(Arctic  Brother)  which  are  to  be  the  inspiration  and  symbol  of  the 
great  fraternity  of  the  Northland,  the  Arctic  Brotherhood.  Now  look 
east  and  complete  the  circle  high  mountains  again,  fairly  leaning  over 
to  look  down  upon  and  wonder  at  this  fuss  of  human  ants ;  twin  cones, 
the  highest  and  sharpest  of  which,  nameless  as  yet,  is  to  be  christened 
"Mount  Dewey"  next  spring,  whaleboats,  dories  and  Indian  canoes — 
all  frantically  steaming,  sailing,  pulling  or  paddling  towards  the  busy 
camp  of  Dyea,  which,  because  of  its  being  the  gateway  to  the  Chilcoot 
Pass,  will  grow,  within  the  next  few  months,  into  a  thriving,  bustling, 
bragging  little  city,  with  a  newspaper,  many  saloons,  dance  halls,  hotels 
and  barracks  with  a  company  of  United  States  soldiers;  yet  destined 
ere  another  year  passed,  to  be  utterly  deserted,  its  houses  and  furni- 
ture, stoves  and  dishes  left  for  whoever  will  take  them.  Face  north 
now,  and  look  high  again.  Huge  granite  rocks,  glacier  scarred  and 
rounded  in  the  spur.  Here  dark  forests  of  spruce  and  cedar,  with 
Castle  Kern  built  along  the  side  of  the  water-fall,  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  silver  cascades  tumble  down  their  side.  What  a  deep  and 
noble  frame  these  mountains  make;  and  what  a  ridiculous  little  picture 
the  narrow  valley  at  the  head  of  the  bay  presents ;  three  large  steamers 
lie  in  the  harbor  out  beyond  the  mud  flats.  This  big  camp  of  Skagway 
is  so  young  and  bold,  and  there  has  been  no  time  to  build  wharves,  but 
it  takes  only  a  day  or  two  for  a  hundred  workmen  to  build  a  huge  light- 
er, so  tliere  they  are,  a  dozen  of  them,  piled  high  with  all  kinds  of  goods 
Some  are  beached,  and,  as  the  tide  is  out,  wagons,  pack-horses,  hand- 
carts, wheelbarrows  and  men  with  pack-straps  are  alongside  to  take 
away  the  goods,  and  men  in  flannel  shirt-sleeves  are  swarming  over 
the  piles  of  boxes  and  gunny-sacks,  pulling  and  hauling,  sweating  and 
swearing,  trying  to  find  and  secure  their  property.  The  freight  clerk 
has  been  driven  over  the  side  of  the  lighter  long  ago,  and  is  sauntering 
up  the  beach  somewhere  with  his  shipping  list  under  his  arm.  Such  ag- 
gregations of  men  speedily  make  their  own  unwritten  and  unformu- 
lated rules,  and  enforce  them,  too.  The  simple  law  here  is  ''Take  your 
own  shipping  bill,  find  your  own  goods,  pile  them  together  and  guard 
them  until  your  wagon  comes  for  them."  If  you  can't  find  enough 
flour  sacks  with  your  mark  on  them,  it  is  a  sign  that  somebody  else 
has  yours,  therefore  you  are  to  take  somebody  else's  until  your  list  is 
full.  If  somebody  else  objects,  argue  the  matter  with  him,  using  your 
shipping  bill  and  your  fist,  but  on  no  account  draw  your  pistol,  that 
would  mean  the  instant  combination  of  everybody  else  on  the  lighter 
to  throw  you  off.  Preserve  as  much  of  your  temper  as  you  convenient- 
ly can,  but  get  your  full  quota  of  goods,  and  keep  your  wits  about  you. 
Scows,  lighters,  dories,  whale-boats,  skiffs,  canoes  and  awkward  box- 
boats  line  the  water  front  and  the  mud  of  the  creek.  On  the  stretch  of 
gravel  and  cobblestone  above  high  tide  mark  is  a  jumble  of  tarpaulin 
covered  heaps  of  provisions  and  other  goods,  and  scattered  among  them, 
all  kinds  of  implements,  rough  furniture,  piles  of  lumber,  queer  ma- 
chines, carts,  wagon-wheels,  everything  useful  or  useless  that  the 
Seattle  or  Tacoma  man-with-something-to-sell  could  unload  upon  the 
embryo  gold  miner. 
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^  EYOND,  in  the  edge  of  the  ever- 
green woods,  and  extending  far 
within  them,  is  the  odorless  city 
of  tents;  men  staking  off  lots,  al- 
though there  is  not  the  semblance 
of  a  street  anywhere.  Stable-tents, 
hotel  tents,  eating  house  tents  and 
dwellings  of  a  day  are  stuck 
around  wherever  the  load  of  goods 
happened  to  be  dumped,  or  wher- 
ever a  sufficiently  level  spot  has 
been  beaconed.  They  stand  at  all 
angles,  and  the  guy-ropes  of  one 
may  stretch  athwart  the  door  of 
another,  inducing  profanity  both 
on  the  part  of  the  men  tripped  up 
by  them  and  the  occupants  of  the  jerked  tent.  Nature  is  yielding  her 
dominion,  but  suddenly  the  gnarled  or  sodden  trees  stand  forth  among 
the  tents,  while  their  straighter  and  drier  neighbors  have  given  up 
their  trunks  and  branches  to  the  needs  of  the  camp.  The  thick,  dark 
moss  is  spreading  a  futile  carpet  over  the  muck  and  stones,  to  be  cut 
by  hobnailed  boots  and  wagon  wheel,  and  mixed  with  the  foulness  it 
strives  to  conceal.  Blueberry  and  salmonberry  bushes  are  found  even 
in  the  sleeping  tents,  and  the  ''devil's  club"  offer  promising  handles 
to  the  unwary  "chuchoke's"  grasp,  only  to  fill  his  hand  with  cactus- 
like thorns  and  his  mouth  with  cursing  and  bitterness.  Rotten  logs, 
newly  cut  stumps  of  big  trees  and  piles  of  brush  are  threaded  by  a 
hundred  narrow,  muddy  paths,  and  along  all  of  them  men  are  rushing 
like  ants,  and  like  ants,  bearing  unwieldy  burdens,  making  futile  dashes 
here  and  there,  blundering  against  one  another  or  blocking  each  other 's 
way.  The  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  and  convenience  of  everybody 
else,  the  insolent  selfishness  of  this  crowd  as  each  one  pushes  and 
rushes  after  his  own  particular  business,  is  what  would  most  of  all 
strike  an  onlooker,  if  one  could  be  found  who  was  not  himself  too  busy 
pushing  and  rushing  to  take  time  to  look  and  ponder. 

The  pioneer's  log  house  and  the  circling  tents  of  our  friends  pre- 
sented the  nearest  approach  to  order  in  all  the  great,  sprawling  camp. 
A  road  deeply  indented  by  wagon  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs  wound  its 
serpentine  way  in  front  of  them,  and  along  this  trail,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  White  Pass  Road,  moved  a  constant  procession  of  men 
with  packs,  horses,  mules,  burros,  and  even  oxen,  laden  with  provisions. 
Substantial  wagons,  one  horse  carts  and  wheelbarrows  squeaked,  com- 
plained and  rumbled  along  the  bumpy  trail.  "Right  here  is  the  spot  on 
which  to  study  the  human  race,"  said  Simenstad,  heaping  his  gianite 
plate  again  with  the  stew;  "the  types  are  all  here;  and,  what's  more, 
this  scramble  has  torn  the  mask  off.  Here  a  man  can't  lie  successfully; 
his  inner  being  comes  to  the  surface,  squeezed  forth  by  the  stress  of 
new  and  hard  experiences,  and  you  see  him  as  he  is.  Hear  that  snarl- 
ing voice  down  there?  That's  the  man  who  had  a  laden  pack-train  of 
cayuse  ponies  that  came  by,  treading  the  crooked,  irregular  trail.  There 
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were  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  in  charge  of  four  men,  who  were  dashing 
hither  and  thither  as  the  horses  straj^ed  into  by-paths  or  turned  to  nib- 
ble some  bunches  of  rank  grass.  A  medley  of  strong  language  in  broken 
German-English,  southern  drawl,  h-less  Cockney  and  Western  slang 
was  shouted  at  the  animals  without  appreciable  effect;  just  in  front  of 
our  friends  a  pinto  cayuse  began  to  buck.  His  poorly  tied  pack  was 
soon  hanging  under  his  belly  and  rapidly  disintegrating.  The  black- 
haired  Southerner  rushed  up  to  the  horse  with  a  profane  objuragation 
and  began  jerking  his  head  and  kicking  him  and  beating  him  with  a 
heavy  stick.  The  horse  was  smothering.  ''Here,  that's  better,"  said 
Simenstad,  stepping  to  the  animal.  "I'll  guide  him  around  this  point, 
you're  only  delaying  yourself  by  mistreating  the  brute."  Tears  brim- 
med the  eyes  of  the  poor  fellow,  a  slim  young  man  from  an  Eastern 
city.  "Well,  sir,"  he  said,  I  suppose  I'm  a  fool,  but  I'm  finding  it  out. 
I  thought  I  had  learned  to  put  on  a  pack-saddle,  but  it  appears  I  was 
mistaken.  I  have  stood  here  for  two  hours,  and  have  asked  a  hundred 
men  for  help,  offering  to  pay  them  for  their  time,  but  not  one  would 
stop."  "Easy,"  said  Simenstad,  patting  the  animal's  head.  "Steady 
boy,  nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you.  Now,"  he  directed  the  young  man, 
"take  it  clear  off,  and  we'll  put  just  half  this  load  on  the  animal.  Not 
that  way — this.  Now  you  will  save  time  by  coming  back  for  the  rest  of 
the  load." 

LONDIKE  AND  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION. ' '  Now  we  're  all  here, ' ' 
began  Simenstad  to  the  assembled 
group,  "and  all  bound  for  the 
Klondike;  from  what  I've  seen  of 
the  trail  and  what  I  have  heard  of 
the  Chilcoot,  it  seems  as  if  we  are 
up  against  about  as  tough  a  prop- 
osition as  ever  men  tackled.  I 
doubt  if  the  trails  of  '49  to  Cali- 
fornia were  really  harder.  The 
White  Pass  is  blockaded  and  will 
hardly  be  opened  again  before  the 
snow ;  we  '11  have  to  go  by  the  Chil- 
coot. Are  we  all  going  through 
this  fall?  How  much  is  it  going 
to  cost  us  to  get  our  goods  to  Lake 
Bennett's,"  asked  Simenstad. 
"We-11,"  hesitated  Richter,  to 
whom  all  eyes  were  turned, 
"you'll  have  to  pay  nigh  close  on 
to  four  bits  a  pound,  maybe  more. 
You  see,  time's  short,  it's  snowing 
on  the  summit  already,  you've  got 
to  pack  your  goods  thirty  miles,  whip-saw  your  lumber,  make  your 
boats  and  navigate  six  hundred  miles  of  lake  and  river  to  Dawson. 
You've  only  a  little  over  a  month  to  do  that  in.    Ice  will  be  floating  in 


the  Yukon  by  October  first;  the  packers  on  the  Chilcoot  are  striking 
every  day  for  higher  rates ;  the  trail  is  getting  worse — muddy,  slippery, 
slushy,  dangerous.  It 's  lucky  for  me  I  began  to  pack  two  months  ago. ' ' 
Simenstad  had  been  rapidly  figuring  with  a  pencil.  That  settled  the 
matter  for  us,  for  we  hadn  't  money  enough.  ' '  We  '11  have  to  winter  here. 
You'll  have  plenty  of  company.  Not  one-fifth  of  this  great  mob  will 
get  to  Dawson  this  fall.  Thousands  have  quit  now,  and  have  left  their 
grub  on  the  trail,  or  sold  it  for  a  fifth  of  what  it  cost  and  are  hiking 
back  home.  The  return  steamboats  are  crowded,  many  going  in  the 
steerage,  or  working  their  passage  as  deck  hands  or  stokers.  Lots  of 
men  are  preparing  to  build  cabins  and  winter  here  or  Skagway. 
There'll  be  a  far  bigger  stampede  in  the  spring,  and  men  will  get  to 
Dawson  then.  I  saw  a  funny  thing  at  Lake  Linderman  yesterday," 
said  Simenstad,  "two  old  farmers  from  Kansas,  lifelong  friends  and 
neighbors,  evidently,  who  had  bought  their  outfit  together,  packed  it 
over  the  mountains,  whip-sawed  the  lumber  and  made  a  boat.  These 
old  friends  quarreled  over  the  cooking.  They  got  so  hot  they  refused 
to  travel  further  together,  and  proceeded  to  divide  their  stuff  piece 
about  in  separate  piles — even  counting  the  candles  and  cutting  in  two 
the  odd  one.  When  it  came  to  the  tent,  they  made  short  work  of  that, 
simply  cut  the  ridge  rope  in  the  middle  and  split  the  tent  into  two  use- 
less halves;  the  stove  they  couldn't  divide,  so  they  smashed  it  with  a 
hammer ;  then  the  boat  they  had  worked  so  long  and  hard  on  to  build ; 
those  old  idiots  glared  at  it  and  each  other,  and  then,  without  a  word, 
each  took  a  handle  of  the  cross-cut  saw  and  they  sawed  that  boat  in 
two,  and  each  began  to  board  up  his  end  as  best  he  could.  Goodness," 
Simenstad  exclaimed,  "won't  they  have  a  sweet  time  rowing  those  half 
boats  down  the  river?"  "Do  you  know  who  that  is?"  asked  Richter, 
when  the  man  and  his  followers  had  gone  beyond  ear-shot.  "Aye," 
answered  Simenstad,  "all  Minnesota  knows  him — and  no  good  of  him. 
That  is  the  famous  Soapy  Smith,  tin-horn  gambler,  confidence  man  and 
general  exploiter  of  the  unwary.  He  worked  the  three-card  monte 
game  on  the  train  across  the  continent  and  on  the  boat  from  Seattle 
up  the  coast,  and  here  he  is  with  truckmen  to  work  the  miners — not  the 
mines.  He  is  running  two  or  three  stands  of  the  ancient  shell-game 
on  the  various  trails  and  relieving  a  lot  of  these  tender-feet  of  their 
surplus  cash."  "Yes,"  assented  Simenstad,  "the  gang  is  running  one 
of  the  sure  thing  shell  games,  wide  open,  up  the  trail  here,  less  than  a 
mile  from  this  spot.  I  saw  it  this  morning.  There  are  seven  or  eight 
cappers,  or  stool-pigeons,  dressed  as  miners,  who  marched  with  the  pro- 
cession with  their  pack,  luring  unsuspecting  green-horns  up  to  the  stump 
on  which  the  shells  are  manipulated,  put  down  their  money  and  walk 
off  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars,  while  the  greenhorns  look  on  and 
think  they  can  do  the  same  thing.  The  decoys  dodge  into  the  bushes, 
take  an  axe  in  hand,  cutting  down  trees  and  cutting  up  wood,  pretend- 
ing they  are  chopping  cord-wood  by  the  day.  He  will  show  a  green- 
horn one  hundred  in  gold  he  had  just  won.  "In  this  way  my  old  friend, 
Ben  Moore,  was  led  up  to  the  shell  game  and  was  relieved  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  in  the  woods  not  far  from  his  homestead.  The 
decoys  dodge  into  the  bushes  a  little  further  on,  double  back  to  strike 
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the  line  on  this  side  again,  and  go  up  to  the  game  with  another  bunch 
of  victims.  I  saw  men  coming  away  with  a  look  of  dazed  despair  on 
their  faces  that  the  fool  lamb  always  has  when  he  has  been  fleeced.  I 
saw  a  chubby,  rose-cheeked  boy,  six  feet  in  height  sitting  on  a  stump, 
weeping  big  tears  and  wiping  them  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  I  made 
him  tell  me  his  story.  He  is  a  farmer's  boy,  staked  by  his  old  father, 
who  put  another  mortgage  on  the  already  overburdened  farm  to  raise 
the  money.  Now  the  boy  has  lost  all  the  money  he  had  left,  to  that  gang 
of  thieves,  and  must  sell  his  goods  for  a  fifth  of  what  they  cost  him  to 
raise  enough  to  take  him  back  home."  Your  uncle  saw  Soapy  Smith 
first  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  in  1880,  next  in  El  Paso  in  1896,  and  in 
Alaska  in  1898;  but  isn't  it  astonishing  that  this  old,  threadbare  swin- 
dle, which  has  been  written  up  and  exposed  for  so  many  years,  should 
find  victims  at  this  intelligent  close  of  the  nineteenth  century? 

NORTHWESTWARD  HO!  The  head  of  Lynn  canal  presented 
a  strange  and  busy  scene  that  morning  early  in  September.  On  the 
gravelly  beach  hundreds  of  men  were  busy  setting  up  their  "knock- 
down" boats.  The  sound  of  hammers,  saws,  wagons  and  human  voices 
in  song  or  profanity  were  heard  on  every  side.  The  nest  of  human 
ants  was  stirred  by  the  big  stick  of  approaching  winter.  The  congestion 
of  the  White  Pass,  blocked  as  it  was  by  horses  and  piles  of  goods,  had 
forced  thousands  of  men  back  to  Skagway.  Many  of  them  despairing 
of  traversing  the  mountains  and  reaching  the  Klondike  before  winter 
set  in,  were  marking  off  lots  and  getting  out  logs  to  build  houses  for 
the  winter.  Hundreds  of  others,  dismayed  by  the  pass,  out  of  money, 
discouraged  and  beaten,  were  trying  to  sell  for  a  tenth  of  their  value, 
the  food  and  equipment  they  had  brought  from  the  States,  but  thous- 
ands of  the  pluckier  ones,  and  those  who  had  taken  more  rational 
thought  for  the  morrow,  were  already  launching  their  boats  and  load- 
ing their  goods  anew  to  try  the  Chilcoot  Pass  from  Dyea,  three  miles 
distant  from  Skagway.  The  bay  was  dotted  with  hundreds  of  craft 
from  the  Peterborough  to  the  Square.  Perhaps  not  one  in  twenty  of 
these  men  had  ever  built  a  boat  or  navigated  one,  but  all  were  launching 
forth,  risking  life  and  goods  in  an  effort  to  beat  each  other  in  the  race 
to  Dyea.  Now  the  boats  of  our  friends  were  loaded,  and  in  the  channel 
of  the  shallow  creek,  awaiting  the  tide  to  float  them.  Simenstad's  boat 
was  nearest  the  water,  Richter's  little  higher  up,  as  well  as  Satonsky^s, 
while  the  rest  was  highest  of  all,  placed  with  nice  judgment  at  the  point 
where  it  would  float  just  in  time  to  be  rowed  to  Dyea  on  the  extreme 
summit  of  the  tide,  thus  saving  time  at  both  ends.  Simenstad  was  fac- 
ing his  big  task  intelligently,  and  knew  that  time  at  this  end  of  the  trail 
was  the  most  important  element  in  settling  the  question  as  to  how  he 
was  to  get  to  Dawson  before  winter. 

The  extreme  rise  and  fall  of  the  ^ tide  at  Skagway  shows  a  differ- 
ence of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  the  flood  tide  advances  with  a  rush. 
When  it  reached  their  boat,  Simenstad  and  Richter  seized  their  oars 
with  the  joy  of  expert  boatsmen,  as  both  were  great  water  dogs.  Rich- 
ter hollered  for  Simenstad.  ''Steer  for  Face  Mountain"  said  Simen- 
stad; for  there  that  rugged  Indian  face,  marvelously  cut,  with  a  look 
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of  solid  endurance,  majestic,  eternal,  gazed  into  the  sky,  the  highest 
and  most  sublime  of  all  peaks  surrounding  the  bay.  The  boat,  propelled 
by  the  two  big  men,  swerved  past  the  other  craft.  Unconsciously  Simen- 
stad  quickened  his  stroke,  reaching  well  forward  and  swinging  back, 
thrilling  with  life  at  every  sweep  of  the  oar ;  thoughts  of  the  time  when 
he  was  stroke  of  the  'varsity  crew  in  a  Seattle  college  of  engravers 
and  watchmakers  hardened  his  muscles,  until  presently  he  was  putting 
his  strength  into  his  work  as  if  the  rival  eight  were  pressing  him,  Rich- 
ter  keeping  well  up  at  the  first,  and  thinking  thoughts  of  his  own  races, 
presently  found  the  pace  a  gruelling  one.  Simenstad  said:  "We'll  do 
well  if  we  buck  this  headwind  and  get  the  boats  to  Dyea  before  the  tide 
changes."  Their  oars  rose  and  fell  uncertainly  and  irregularly,  as 
Simenstad  said,  ''like  the  paddles  of  a  dying  duck."  The  wind  was  in- 
creasing and  meeting  the  tide ;  little  white  caps  began  to  fly.  Dipping 
over  the  gunwales  which  were  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  the 
panic-stricken  men  in  Richter's  boat  ceased  to  row,  and,  as  they  were 
moving  awkwardly  about,  the  boat  shipped  water  again  and  again. 
''Look  out  there,"  called  Simenstad,  "keep  perfectly  still  until  we  get 
to  you."  A  quick  stroke  or  two  and  the  boat  of  our  friends  grazed 
the  bow  of  the  sinking  craft.  "Throw  us  the  'painer'!"  The  men 
gazed  blankly  at  each  other — "The  rope  in  the  bow  of  your  boat." 
Then,  one  stumbled  forward,  tilting  the  boat  and  shipping  more  water. 
"No,  set  down!"  Simenstad  commanded,  "have  some  sense.  Make 
it  fast,  please.  That's  right,"  as  Richter  deftly  grasped  the  rope  and 
took  a  turn  around  the  rudder  post.  "Now  don't  move,"  Simenstad 
said,  "we're  nearing  shallow  water,"  and  just  as  the  lurching  boat  was 
settling  Simenstad  leaped  from  his  own  with  his  high  hip  boots  de- 
fending him,  and  hauled  the  sinking  craft  ashore  in  the  nick  of  time. 
The  frightened  men  tumbled  ashore  after  him.  "Step  lively,  boys," 
he  said,  brusquely;  "your  goods  are  soaking  in  the  water.  Here,  pile 
on  these  rocks."  Now  all  hands  turn  the  boat  over.  Have  you  oakum 
and  calking  iron  ?  What  will  you  do  in  the  White  Horse  Rapids  if  you 
can't  navigate  this  still  bay  for  three  miles'?  The  old  Yukon  will  have 
a  jolly  time  playing  skittles  with  those  fellows." 

At  Dyea  there  was  another  scene  of  confusion  and  bustle.  A  long 
muddy  flat,  and  above  it  low  sandy  meadows  with  bunches  of  lush  grass 
alternating  with  raspberries  and  currant  bushes,  with  clumps  of  ever- 
green here  and  there,  shallow  ponds,  a  cluster  of  Indian  shacks,  tents 
and  salmon  weirs  bordered  the  Dyea  River.  Half  a  mile  up  the  beach 
stood  a  rude  looking  store  and  lodging-house  combined,  erected  by 
Healy,  the  famous  Klondike  merchant.  The  great  fleet  of  boats  began 
to  pour  their  contents  here  and  there  upon  the  grass  and  among  the 
bushes.  Gawking  helplessly  or  working  purposefully,  according  to 
temperament  and  experience,  the  men  crowded  the  beach.  Down  from 
the  store  came  a  line  of  horses,  mules  and  donkeys  with  their  pack- 
satchels,  ready  for  hire.  Broad-shouldered  stocky  men  loafed  about, 
dickering  with  the  stampeders  for  their  pack.  Simenstad  and  Richter 
unloaded  the  two  tons  of  provisions  from  the  boat,  piling  them  on  a 
grassy  hummock  and  covering  them  with  tarpaulins.  "You  will  have 
to  stay  here  about  an  hour,"  Simenstad  said,  "and  start  at  the  turn  of 
the  tide."    Already  hundreds  of  men  were  adjusting  their  packstraps 
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and  making  ready  for  the  burdens  of  the  trail.  Indians,  clutchmen, 
even  the  children  were  clamoring  for  packs.  A  brawny  savage  with 
flat  face  and  thick  lips,  and  even  Old  Schwatka*,  the  great  Yukon  pack- 
er accosted  Simenstad.  "Hello,  Laplate,"  he  said,  "you  musliem  Chil- 
cootl"  meaning  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Today  it  is  the  girding 
of  the  strong  man  to  run  his  race  on  the  morrow.  The  goods  must  be 
gotten  together,  weighed  and  marked ;  packers  must  be  hired,  and  their 
burdens  assigned;  packed;  straps  must  be  prepared  and  adjusted; 
stoves  and  dishes  and  food  for  the  trail  must  be  got  ready,  for  this  host 
is  not  an  organized  army,  with  a  commander  and  general  staff  to  plan 
and  provide,  and  give  marching  orders.  It  is  an  unwieldy  aggregation 
of  individuals;  all  have  the  same  task  and  the  same  purpose — to  gel 
themselves  and  their  provisions  to  the  land  of  gold ;  but  each  must  work 
out  his  own  individual  problem  in  his  own  way.  To  Simenstad  this 
"call  of  the  wild"  met  with  a  bounding  response.  It  was  a  trumpet- 
call  to  battle,  and  he  answered  it  joyously.  He  was  here  to  do  "first 
things;"  to  carry  to  the  farthest  pioneer  of  the  gold  mad  army  that 
gospel  of  hope,  courage  and  love  that  had  been  mellowing  his  own  mind 
and  heart  with  the  passing  years.  He  was  here  as  a  great  man  among 
men  to  do  whatever  needed  to  be  done  for  his  fellows — from  binding 
a  broken  pack-strap  with  a  leather  "whang"  to  pointing  a  way-fallen 
pilgrim  to  the  Celestial  City  of  Gold,  and  he  was  here  as  a  boy  among 
"the  boys"  to  engage  in  their  sports,  to  enjoy  their  fun,  to  help  them 
in  their  battles — especially  their  battles  with  themselves,  and  to  apply 
the  "rules  of  the  game,"  which,  after  all,  are  a  leaf  from  the  great 
code  of  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  to  the  settlement  of  their  difficulties 
and  the  safe-guarding  of  their  lives  in  places  where  all  codified  human 
laws  were  lacking.  Simenstad  faced  the  Pass  in  a  very  different  spirit 
— bold  as  a  lion,  true  as  steel,  rooted  and  grounded  in  honor,  yet  his 
sense  of  the  humorous  and  ridiculous  was  overpowering;  his  Norwegian 
ancestor's  blood  would  surge  to  the  surface,  and  the  twinkle  was  never 
out  of  those  blue  eyes,  nor  the  uptwitch  long  absent  from  the  wide 
mouth.  There  was  something  of  the  happy-go-lucky,  dare-devil  in  him, 
but  more,  much  more,  of  the  man.  To  him  the  Klondike  stampede  was 
a  great  "lark,"  and  its  constantly  occurring  emergencies  and  difficul- 
ties to  be  greeted  with  a  laugh  and  overcome  by  a  leap,  and  yet  he  cher- 
ished a  serious  purpose  to  "make  good,"  and  repay  with  rich  interest, 
the  money  borrowed  for  the  venture.  He  did  not  intend  to  open  a  law 
book  in  the  Northland ;  his  Winchester  was  never  long  absent  from  his 
reach,  and  the  bear,  moose,  caribou  and  white  mountain  sheep  would 
often  hear  its  crack.  Adventure — the  lure  of  the  mountains  and  path- 
less wilds — that  was  his  real  motive  for  joining  the  great  stampede. 
In  the  inner  pocket  of  his  mackinaw  was  the  latest  volume  of  Kipling's 
tales,  and  in  another  a  traveling  chess  set,  and  at  the  first  he  and  Rich- 
ter  would  often  shake  appreciative  sides  together,  and  over  the  latter 
bend  thoughtful  brows  till  far  into  the  night.  The  charm  and  lure  of 
the  northland  were  now,  however,  enhanced  a  hundred-fold,  and  a  joy- 
ful purpose  never  dreamed  of  till  yesterday  imparted  to  this  wild  jour- 
ney.    Thus  each,  in  his  own  way,  faced  the  morrow's  adventure. 

♦Schwatka,  the  Indian  guide  who  traveled  with  Lieut.  Schwatka  In  the  famous  exploration  of 
the  Yukon  in  1865. 
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IMENSTAD  and  Eichter  spent 
the  night  on  the  floor  at  Finne- 
gan  Point  Road  House,  with 
sacks  of  flour  and  bags  of  beans 
for  a  bed.  Simenstad  was  up  be- 
fore daylight,  baked  a  batch  of 
biscuit  and  warmed  up  some 
beans  and  made  some  coffee  for 
himself  and  partners — then  the 
trail.  ''Horses  can  travel  to 
''Chilcoot  Trail,"  said  a  packer, 
"but  the  twelve  miles  to  'Sheep 
Camp'  is  a  tough  trail  all  the 
way,  and  beyond  'Sheep  Camp' 
you  scramble  up  the  mountains 
with  your  pack  on  your  own 
back."  The  scenes  of  that  trail 
will  never  fade  from  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  essayed  the 
fearful  path.  It  was  an  army  of 
tenderfeet,  mostly  from  city  life, 
practically  all  entirely  unused  to 
any  of  the  thousand  difficulties 
that  they  must  encounter.  The 
first  hundred  yards  began  to  be  strewn  with  portions  of  the  loads  with 
which  men  started,  and  all  along  that  terrible  trail,  as  the  difficulties 
multiplied,  the  discarded  packs  increased.  For  miles  the  trail  lay  along 
the  bed  of  a  little  river;  around  boulders,  sharp  rocks,  quick-sands, 
jutting  rocks  to  be  scrambled  over,  black  muck  to  be  "plowed"  through; 
always  the  trail  growing  steeper  and  more  rugged;  always  the  face  of 
the  men  more  strained,  eye-balls  starting,  weary  limbs  staggering. 
There  was  in  this  first  stampede  that  element  of  anxiety  and  fear  of 
failure  that  hardened  the  hearts  of  men  as  no  other  trail  ever  did.  The 
day  of  grace  was  very  short;  already  the  snow  was  beginning  to  fall. 
As  Simenstad  approached  "Sheep  Camp"  swirling  eddies  of  snow  ap- 
peared on  the  whitening  mountain  tops;  glaciers  and  gathering  snow 
hung  threateningly  almost  over  their  heads  as  they  bored  into  an  un- 
known land,  with  the  necessity  upon  them,  if  they  would  attain  the 
El  Dorado  of  their  hopes,  of  getting  a  ton  or  more  of  provisions  for 
every  man  over  the  thirty  miles  of  rapid  and  dangerous  river  before 
the  Arctic  winter  should  come  swooping  and  howling  down  upon  them, 
to  lock  the  gates  to  the  land  of  gold  by  freezing  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Yukon.  They  were  a  mad  crowd,  with  all  the  instinct  of  manliness 
and  fellow  feeling  crushed  out  by  the  heaviness  of  the  way.  Here  Si- 
menstad, bending  over  his  hundred  pound  sack,  passed  a  stalwart  fel- 
low sitting  on  his  burden,  gazing  up  at  the  mountains  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  face.  A  quitter,  thought  Simenstad,  with  some  contempt 
but  more  pity.  Just  before  him  a  tender  young  boy  of  seventeen  stum- 
bled forward  and  fell  with  his  face  in  the  mud,  his  pack-strap  on  his 
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neck  jamming  him.  ''Are  you  hurt,  my  boy?"  asked  Simenstad,  as  he 
lifted  the  lad  to  his  feet.  The  boy  laughed.  ''Thank  you,  sir,  that's 
about  the  tenth  fall.  Ten  more  ought  to  bring  me  to  'Sheep  Camp'." 
"You're  right,  my  boy,"  he  said;  "a  sure  winner,"  he  thought.  "You 
can't  defeat  a  man  like  that.  If  I  am  to  get  my  pick  of  the  packers, 
and  make  time,  I  must  feed  them,"  planned  Simenstad.  "I  must  make 
it  an  object  for  them  to  choose  me,"  for  he  foresaw  that  the  packers 
would  be  the  kings  of  the  trail,  with  all  the  rest  at  their  mercy.  The 
horses  had  a  sad  time.  The  trail  pulled  their  shoes  and  broke  their 
hoofs  and  skinned  their  legs,  and  they  staggered  heavy-laden  up  the 
trail;  and  now  and  again  the  crack  of  a  revolver  as  the  owner  of  a 
broken-legged  beast  mercifully  ended  its  life.  Here  and  there  were 
small  blockades  formed  by  fallen  horses  jammed  in  crevices  of  rocks 
and  unable  to  rise  out  of  the  way  of  others.  Occasionally  rose  quiver- 
ing on  the  air  the  pitiful  scream  of  a  horse  in  agony;  but  always  the 
merciless  procession  moved  on  like  an  army  driven  by  a  relentless  gen- 
eral, reckless  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers.  Simenstad 's  heart  was  full.  He 
had  a  way  with  men  and  horses  that  seemed  to  bring  mysterious  relief. 
"Your  pack-strap  is  too  tight,"  he  said  to  a  big  man  from  the  city,  who 
was  urging  a  cringing  cayuse  with  blows. 

The  mist  of  the  next  morning  lay  thick  on  the  heights  as  Simenstad 
shouldered  his  Klondike  stove,  having  employed  at  extravagant  wages 
a  band  of  packers.  "Now  men,"  he  said,  "I  am  giving  you  the  stand- 
ard rates  up  to  date.  I  know  you  are  striking  almost  every  day  for 
higher  wages.  For  you,  Schwatka,  as  you  are  the  oldest  packer  on  the 
Yukon,  I  wish  for  you  to  lead.  I'll  do  this  much  more,  for  you'll  stay 
by  me:  I'll  keep  you  ahead  of  the  columns,  as  you  relay  the  goods,  and 
I'll  have  a  good  square  meal  of  hot  biscuit  hot  from  the  bat,  bacon  and 
beans  for  you  whenever  you  come  up  with  your  packs.  But,  I'm  going 
to  forge  ahead,  you  understand  that,  and  if  you  are  to  eat  you  must 
come  up  to  me."  "All  right,  Simenstad,  we'll  point  our  noses  toward 
that  grub,  and  you'll  see  us  at  meal  time."  And  that  was  why  Simen- 
stad and  his  packers  made  better  time  than  almost  any  other  company. 
But  oh,  that  procession  !  Thirty  miles  long,  of  men  small  and  large,  fat 
and  lean,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Germans,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen  and 
most  of  all,  Americans,  here  trudged  with  jokes  and  tricks  upon  each 
other  (for  the  first  two  miles).  The  trail  grew  steeper  and  more  rug- 
ged; there  were  no  rounded  boulders  now,  but  jagged  rocks;  splinters 
and  slabs  lay  at  all  angles  to  be  stumbled  over,  where  a  step  might 
mean  a  broken  leg.  No  one  could  push  ahead  of  that  procession.  If 
a  man  dropped  out  he  must  remain  aside  until  there  was  a  gap  in  the 
line  where  he  could  step  in  again.  Ignorance  led  to  numberless  difficul- 
ties ;  leather  shoes,  devoid  of  nails,  threw  multitudes  down  on  the  rocks 
maimed;  some  killed  others;  awkward  packs  striking  against  jutting 
rocks  tumbled  others  over  precipices ;  men  of  flabby  muscles  from  cities 
found  their  knees  trembling  under  them  and  failing  them.    Now  the 
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procession  stepping  closely  upon  each  other's  heels  as  if  in  prison  iock- 
step,  began  to  zigzag  up  the  face  of  the  rocks ;  always  the  company  was 
leaving  stragglers  behind.  Sometimes  men  would  drop  exhausted  by 
the  wayside  and,  though  with  undiminished  courage,  would  find  their 
physical  strength  entirely  unequal  to  the  steeper  ascent,  but  more  often 
the  courage  of  a  man  suddenly  failed  him,  and  once  nostalgia  became 
acute,  it  proved  a  stronger  force  within  a  man  than  even  the  gold-lust. 
Then,  there  was  no  persuading  or  bullying  a  man  into  resuming  the 
trail.  Another  result  seen  everywhere  was  that  the  more  selfish  and 
hard  qualities  of  a  man's  heart  came  to  the  surface.  Life  long  neigh- 
bors fell  out  and  would  not  speak  to  each  other.  As  the  anxiety  of  the 
men  increased  lest  he  should  not  win  to  the  land  of  gold,  they  became 
more  brutal.  The  stress  of  the  terrible  ascent  turned  men  into  beasts. 
Simonstad,  with  his  stove  and  food  and  dishes  on  his  back,  climbed 
almost  in  the  front  of  the  procession,  and  after  him  toiled  his  packers. 
Richter,  unemcumbered  by  any  load,  except  his  little  medicine  case,  slip- 
ped, staggered  and  complained,  but  dared  not  fall  behind.  What  spirit 
he  had  was  broken  within  him,  and  a  terror  that  showed  itself  in  wide- 
eyed  staring  and  nervous  starts  took  possession  of  him. 

The  summit,  a  glacier  with  a  foot  of  newly  fallen  snow  upon  it, 
was  reached  by  noon.  No  fire  could  be  made  here,  as  the  travelers  were 
miles  beyond  timber-line.  Cold  biscuit,  beans  and  canned  beef  were  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  hot  dinner.  Not  half  the  goods  left  at  "Sheep 
Camp"  could  reach  the  summit  today.  A  hasty  lunch  and  Simenstad 
left  the  shivering  Eichter  in  his  big  gray  coat  to  guard  the  goods  at 
the  summit,  leading  his  band  of  packers  back  to  "Sheep  Camp."  They 
joined  the  procession  again  and  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent.  Then,  im- 
provising slats  and  canvas  slips  in  which  to  slide  their  goods  down  the 
glacier  to  Crater  Lake,  they  again  paid  a  fearful  price  to  the  boatmen 
who  were  ferrying  the  goods  across,  and,  weary  and  spent,  they  landed 
at  nightfall  at  what  some  of  the  miners  called  "All-in  Camp."  The  cup 
of  cold  water  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  misnamed  "Crater  Lake," 
was  the  dreariest  spot  on  the  trail.  The  wayfarers  were  four  miles 
from  a  stick  of  wood ;  they  had  no  fuel  except  their  boxes ;  they  were 
eight  miles  from  a  pole ;  they  could  pitch  no  tent.  Rain,  mingled  with 
snow  was  driven  upon  them  by  a  slashing  wind  from  the  summit,  chill- 
ing them  to  the  marrow.  Two  or  three  thousand  men  were  camped 
there  at  sundown,  and  still  they  were  coming.  There  was  not  a  foot  of 
level  ground  in  the  whole  region.  Rough  boulders,  sharp-edged  rock, 
jagged  granite  fragments  were  ever^-where.  All  around  were  heard 
the  voices  of  packers  bawling  the  name  of  their  employers,  like  a 
scattered  flock  of  quail  crying  for  reunion.  No  one  spoke  if  he  could 
help  it,  or  if  he  did  it  was  to  curse. 
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came,  one  by  one,  each  throwing 
down  his  pack  and  falling  upon  it. 
Simenstad,  who  had  been  work- 
ing as  hard  as  any,  and  carrying 
a  heavier  load  than  most,  had  to 
cook  supper  for  his  hungry  pack- 
ers. A  glance  at  his  boxes  show- 
ed what  he  could  venture  to  break 
in  pieces  for  fuel.  A  flat  rock, 
a  tarpaulin  for  a  wind-break,  and 
soon  the  Klondiker  stove  was  set 
up  and  a  fire  going  briskly  in  it. 
Far  into  the  night  he  worked  to 
feed  his  dozen  packers,  and  how 
those  men  did  eat!  Beans  bub- 
bled on  the  stove,  the  biscuit  went 
in  and  out  of  the  oven,  and  the 
coffee-pot  yielded  its  life-giving 
contents  again  and  again,  and  al- 
ways the  cry  was  for  more.  In 
preparation  for  the  night,  a  sack 
of  beans  and  flour  must  first  be 
disposed  in  the  crevices   of  the 


rocks  so  as  to  make  a  reasonably  level  bed ;  a  wind-break  must  be  built 
of  boxes  and  boulders  high  enough  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  spread- 
ing the  tent  slantingly  from  it.  This  must  be  weighted  at  the  corners, 
so  that  the  wind  would  not  blow  it  away.  Richter  helped  with  more 
boxes  and  boulders.  The  shelter  was  poor  and  sagging,  but  it  had  to 
do.  Over  the  goods  which  would  not  stand  the  rain  tarpaulins  must  be 
placed.  It  was  ten  o'clock  before  Simenstad  himself  got  a  bite  to  eat. 
By  that  time,  with  hunger  satisfied  and  warmed  with  hot  coffee  through 
and  through,  the  packers  became  jovial  and  communicative.  "You 
sure  know  how  to  smash  things  through,  Simenstad,"  said  one,  "be- 
cause you  know  how  to  treat  your  men.  I  am  going  to  confess  that  we 
planned  to  desert  you  at  this  camp  and  strike  somebody  else  at  "Sheep 
Camp"  for  higher  rates,  but  you  have  us  going!  Them  biscuits  are 
a  winner.  There's  not  another  camp  of  packers  on  the  trail  has  fared 
as  well.    We  '11  stay  by  you. ' ' 

Richter,  as  usual,  was  whistling  "Bonnie  Dundee"  and  "The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  as  he  disposed  of  things  for  the  night  in  his 
own  ingenious  way.  Simenstad  chaffed  the  boys  about  their  awkward 
efforts  to  make  camp.  Men  stumbled  about  the  rocks  in  the  darkness, 
trying  their  best  to  shut  out  the  rain  from  their  goods.  Always  the 
inevitable  epithet  was  heard.  The  mist  shrouded  the  mountain,  and  the 
rain,  snow  and  wind  did  not  cease.  Simonstad  had  worked  fifteen 
hours  that  day  with  all  his  might,  and  sank  instantly  to  sleep.  "We'll 
leave  the  butter,  the  sugar  and  the  milk, ' '  said  Simenstad,  ' '  we  can  do 
without  them.    Beans,  rice,  flour,  bacon  and  a  little  dried  fruit,  with 
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our  lime-juice  to  guard  against  scurvy,  will  be  sufficient.  We  have 
no  time  to  lose  and  no  money  to  throw  away.  March  on!"  And, 
again  the  procession  formed,  winding  among  the  rocks  and  down  the 
cliffs  of  the  inland  slopes.  It  took  all  day  for  Simenstad  and  his 
packers  to  get  to  Long  Lake,  a  camp  among  the  rocks  at  the  upper  edge 
of  timber-line.  Here  he  came  ahead  of  his  packers  to  cut  wood  and 
prepare  dinner.  The  dwarf  spruce,  wind-blasted,  but  richly  resinous, 
furnished  fuel.  Snow  that  melted  as  fast  as  it  fell  kept  everything 
wet.  Indian  bucks,  squaws,  or  "clutch,"  as  they  are  called,  and 
papooses,  stocky  little  chaps  of  twelve  were  there  carrying  as  much  as 
an  ordinary  adult  white  man.  This  cavalcade  would  accomplish  the 
thirty  mile  journey  to  Bennett  in  from  two  to  three  days,  and  Richter 
would  meet  them  there  and  pay  them.  The  ten  miles  from  "Sheep 
Camp ' '  to  Long  Lake  was  nothing  to  Simenstad.  When  they  approach- 
ed the  summit  and  joined  the  single-file  procession  through  the  soft 
snow  of  the  steep  and  up  the  steps  cut  in  the  glacier,  their  breath  came 
in  gasps,  and  their  knees  trembled. 

From  Crater  Lake  to  Long  Lake  was  down  hill,  and  easier,  but  the 
two  hailed  the  camp-fire  as  ship-wrecked  mariners  the  land. 

An  hour  before  dark  Simenstad  was  busy  cooking  supper  over  a 
blazing  spruce  fire  at  Long  Lake;  his  husky  and  hungry  packers  were 
staggering  in  one  by  one  with  heavy  loads  and  forming  a  ring  around 
the  fire.  Clear,  high,  plaintive  whistles  sounded  from  the  loose  piles 
of  rocks  on  the  mountainside,  and  snow,  and  then  a  little  gray  and  white 
animal  flitted  timidly  from  burrow  to  burrow.  "I  wonder,"  mused 
Simenstad  aloud,  "if  that  is  the  same  kind  of  cony  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible — 'the  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in 
the  rocks'." 

It  was  certainly  a  cheerful  company  that  gathered  around  Simen- 
stad's  camp-fire  for  a  little  "sing"  after  supper.  Even  Richter  crack- 
ed a  joke,  and  vastly  to  the  relief  of  Simenstad,  slept  soundly  that  night, 
and  let  the  others  sleep. 

The  others  fared  forth  with  their  packs,  were  ferried  across  the 

crooked  lake,  and  so  on  down  eight  miles  more  of  rugged  trail  to  the 
great  scattered  city  of  tents  at  Bennett. 

THE  LAKES.  As  soon  as  you  cross  the  high,  snow-capped  moun- 
tains that  rim  the  ocean  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Aleutians — a  con- 
tinuous range  for  three  thousand  miles — you  find  yourself  in  a  dif- 
ferent world.  Climate,  vegetation,  atmosphere,  scenery,  all  are 
clianged.  The  hanging  clouds,  the  fog,  the  rains  have  cleared  away; 
the  air  is  luminous.  The  distant  peaks  march  up  almost  to  your  tent, 
the  sky  has  turned  from  gray  to  blue,  the  entire  landscape  has  taken 
life  and  color.  If  you  have  crossed  the  range  by  the  White  or  the  Chil- 
coot  Pass,  and  the  time  is  early  fall,  you  behold  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment. Majestic,  rugged  peaks,  covered  with  fresh  snow,  gaze  heaven- 
ward with  rapt  look ;  dark  forests  of  evergreen  climb  the  mountains  to 
the  snow  line  and  reach  eager  hands  up  the  gorges  as  if  striving  to 
draw  themselves  higher,  and  the  beautiful  Lakes  Linderman  and  Ben- 
nett, blue  as  the  sky,  look  upward  into  the  azure  depth  which  they  re- 
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fleet.  The  whole  landscape  aspires,  and  jour  spirit  is  drawn  heaven- 
ward, exalted,  refined  in  harmony  with  the  scene.  And  the  colors !  No 
impressionist  artist  could  exaggerate  them,  though  he  might  do  vio- 
lence to  their  wonderful  harmony.  The  white  of  the  newly  fallen  snow, 
softened  with  a  touch  of  blue,  and  rose-colored  each  morning  for  fifteen 
ecstatic  minutes  with  the  Alpine-giow;  the  moss-paches  of  the  moun- 
tain shoulders,  varied  with  berry  bushes;  and,  lower  down,  the  taller 
growth  of  willows,  alders  and  thorns;  and  still  lower,  the  birch,  the 
Cottonwood,  the  service  berry,  the  water  maple — all  of  these  and  many 
other  varieties  of  shrubs  and  trees,  touched  by  the  delicate  brush  of 
the  frost,  and  showing  purple,  brown,  cardinal,  magenta,  russet,  orange, 
yellow — a  thousand  tints;  and  the  evergreen  of  countless  shades — the 
pine,  spruce,  fir,  hemlock  and  cedar;  and  the  blue  eyes  of  the  lakes, 
lashed  with  dark  trees,  and  wide  open  at  the  wonder  of  it  all.  A  glor- 
ious view,  exquisite  enough  to  draw  a  man's  soul  out  of  his  body.  But, 
although  there  were  thousands  of  human  eyes  on  the  lake  shore,  Sep- 
tember mornings  of  '98,  shaken  open  at  dawn  by  the  urgent  hound  of 
the  gold-lust,  yet  there  were  very  few  that  saw  the  wonderful  picture ; 
they  only  viewed  with  dread  the  fresh  snow  and  frost  tints  as  menacing 
signs  of  approaching  winter,  and  peered  into  the  forests  with  apprais- 
ing glances  to  find  and  mark  for  felling  and  sawing  into  lumber  the 
finest  trees.  The  members  of  our  boys  were  as  desperately  busy 
as  any,  but  some  of  them  now  and  then  found  time  to  lift  eyes  and  soul 
to  the  *' Mountains  of  God." 

The  day  following  his  arrival  was  Sunday,  and  Simenstad,  adver- 
tising, and  inviting  all  to  listen  to  his  talk  how  to  get  to  Dawson;  the 
greatest  quest  to  the  three  or  four  dozen  men  who  were  not  too  tired 
or  indifferent  to  attend. 

Simenstad,  Richter  and  Satonsky  were  busy  whip-sawing  the  lum- 
ber for  their  boat  and  getting  the  rest  of  their  goods  down  from  the 
summit.  They  would  be  ready  to  start  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Light 
of  heart,  with  busy  hand,  they  were  whip-sawing  lumber.  After  work- 
ing for  three  days  Simenstad  found  they  could  never  whip-saw  enough 
lumber  to  complete  their  scow  before  the  freeze-up.  Simenstad  started 
negotiations  with  Whiskey  Finnegan  for  a  passage  for  himself,  Rich- 
ter, Satonsky  and  your  uncle,  and  all  their  outfit  on  one  of  two  big 
scows  the  Irishman  was  building.  The  terms  were  the  payment  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  of  them,  and  Simenstad,  Richter  and  Satonsky 
were_to  assist  in  the  completion  of  the  scows,  and  also  in  its  navigation 
to  Dawson.  Simenstad  negotiated  with  Finnegan  that  one  of  the  scows 
should  be  named  ' '  Kern ' '  and  the  other  one  * '  Finnegan ' ' ;  they  hoped 
to  be  ready  in  five  or  six  days.    Simenstad,  Richter  and  Satonsky  also  jT* 

had  to  take  up  negotiations  for  the  shipment  of  three  tons  of  food-  / 

stuffs  on  Finnegan 's  scow  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton.     Finne-  / 

gan's  own  outfit  of  three  thousand  pounds  brought  over  the  Pass  a  / 

month  ago  was  stored  in  a  warehouse  at  Bennett,  in  charge  of  the  little 
squad  of  Mounted  Police. 

Finnegan  completed  his  boat  by  painting  its  name  ''Finnegan," 
in  blue  letters,  on  the  white  bow.    Simenstad  painted  ''Kern"  in  white 
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letters  in  a  black  back-ground  in  the  stern  of  the  other  scow.  Finnegan  is 
the  man  that  had  a  road-house  at  Finnegan  Point,  seven  miles  this  side 
of  '  '■  Sheep  Camp. ' '  Wlien  he  deserted  Finnegan  Point  he  did  not  take 
anything  with  him;  he  left  beds,  blankets  and  groceries.  Your  uncle, 
ten  years  later,  went  out  hunting  with  a  party  to  Finnegan  Point,  and 
everything  was  there  just  as  he  left  it.  We  camped  there  for  a  week, 
and  I  asked  the  Indians  how  it  could  be  possible  to  find  everything 
there  and  the  house  not  locked.  The  Indians  told  me  that  they  don't 
steal  nothing,  so  that  is  the  reason  they  said  everything  is  still  there. 
We  found  sugar  and  coffee,  soap,  dried  fruit. 

The  week  that  followed  was  a  strenuous  one  at  Lakes  Linderman 
and  Bennett.  The  sound  of  the  axes,  saws  and  hammers  was  heard 
on  all  sides  from  dawn  to  dusk ;  and  even  at  night,  by  the  side  of  blaz- 
ing logs,  the  whip-sawing  went  on.  This  mob  of  tenderfeet  was  daunt- 
lessly  facing  the  unknown  and  preparing  for  it.  The  many  who  had 
never  whip-sawed  a  board  or  built  a  boat  or  navigated  a  stream  or  a 
lake  were  carefully  watching  the  few  who  had  done  these  things  and 
imitating  their  actions.  Of  course  most  of  these  boats  were  awkward 
and  unmanageable;  some  of  them  mere  boxes,  liable  to  dip  and  fill 
with  water  or  smash  upon  the  rocks.  That  so  many  of  them  got  to 
Dawson  speaks  volumes  for  the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
men  who  made  and  traveled  in  them.  They  were  putting  out  from 
Bennett  every  day,  scores  of  them,  the  crowds  on  shore  waving  them 
God-speed,  and  then  turning  to  their  own  tasks  with  fiercer  energy 
than  ever.  Simenstad  came  down  the  trail  to  Bennett,  having  com- 
pleted the  scow,  and  Whiskey  Finnegan 's  scow  was  also  completed  and 
loaded  with  ten  passengers  and  their  outfits ;  the  goods  of  our  friends 
were  also  aboard. 

It  was  with  relief  and  joy  that,  early  one  clear  frosty  morning, 
Simenstad  grasped  the  long  steering  oar.  Four  great  sweeps  were 
manned  by  eight  men;  the  huge  square  sail  was  in  place,  ready  to  be 
hoisted  before  a  fair  wind;  the  scow  was  piled  high  with  goods,  places 
being  left  clear  for  the  sweeps,  and  so  the  long,  exciting  voyage  be- 
gan, the  Argonauts  aboard,  eager  for  the  Golden  Fleece.  Finnegan 
had  put  aboard  the  scow  a  man  designated  as  captain,  but  his  entire 
ignorance  of  boat-craft  and  his  stupidity  compelled  Simenstad  and  a 
Norwegian  lumberman  named  Knutsen  to  take  command  and  do  the 
navigating.  There  were  no  reliable  maps  or  charts.  But  little  informa- 
tion could  be  gleaned  of  the  route.  The  boat  was  so  filled  with  goods 
that  there  was  no  room  for  the  men  to  cook  or  sleep  aboard.  Each 
outfit  contained  tents,  stoves  and  blankets,  and  the  men  must  camjj 
ashore  every  night.  Discomfort,  hard  work  and  danger  were  before 
them  all.  Laboring  slowly  down  Lake  Bennett,  poling  through  the  nar- 
row Caribou  Crossing,  booming  through  the  large  Lake  Tayish,  buf- 
feted by  the  waves  of  Windy  Arm,  rushing  down  Tayish  River,  halted 
by  the  Canadian  Custom  officers,  and  forced  to  pay  sums  proportioned 
to  tlie  officers'  estimate  of  each  man's  purse  and  ''easiness,"  svveat- 
ing  at  the  oars  through  the  tedious,  weedy  Lake  Marsh,  slipping  swift- 
ly down  the  river  again,  they  forged  ahead,  the  fleets  of  smaller  and 
swifter  craft  passing  them  constantly,  but  Simenstad  enjoyed  it  all. 
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THERE  IS  A  STRIKING  DIFFERENCE! 
BETWEEN  THE  ACTIONS  OF  CARI- 
BOU AND  THOSE  OF  THE  BIG  HORN. 
SHEEP.  WHEN  SURPRISED  BY  MAN: 
A  SHEEP,  ONCE  AROUSED,  KNOWS 
EXACTLY  WHEN  HE  WANTS  TO  GO, 
AND  USUALLY  STARTS  WI'lIIOUT  A 
MOMENT'S  HESITATION  ON  THE 
SHORTEST  ROUTE  TO  SOME  RUGGED 
MOUNTAIN  MASS.  HE  MAY  STOP  TO 
LOOK  AROUND  AND  APPRAISE  THE 
DANGER.  BUT  HE  IS  SURE  TO  FOL- 
LOW   THE    ROUTE    HE    FIRST    CHOSE. 
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The  glorious  weather,  the  brilliant  sunsets  and  sunrise,  the  beau- 
tiful autumn  foliage,  the  majestic  mountains,  the  lovely  blue  lakes, 
the  camp-fires  under  the  fir  trees,  the  freshness,  the  wildness,  the 
freedom,  the  immensity  of  it  all !  Simenstad  had  more  work  to  do  than 
any  other  man  aboard,  and  ashore  he  had  to  make  camp  alone,  make 
every  fire,  cook  every  meal  and  do  all  the  camp  work,  with  the  help- 
less lot  shivering  in  their  big  coats.  Richter  was  the  only  one  that  gave 
a  willing  hand,  light  of  heart  and  full  of  hope.  But  the  work  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  enjoyment,  and  his  soul  communed  with  the  grand- 
eur around  him.  Most  of  all,  the  great  river  they  were  navigating  ap- 
pealed to  his  soul,  with  its  majesty,  its  purity,  its  rhythm,  its  myster- 
ious sources  and  unmapped  ways.  I  sang  its  own  song  to  him,  and  he 
put  a  little  of  it  (the  most  of  it  he  couldn't  voice)  into  words,  and  on 
the  river  below  Lake  Marsh  and  above  the  canyon.  The  sixth  night 
from  Bennett  the  three  boats  of  his  friends  ranged  alongside  at  sun- 
set, and  they  all  camped  together  under  the  tall  spruce  trees,  and  had 
a  big  log-cabin  fire.  We  gave  the  verses  to  Simenstad,  the  musician, 
and  he  composed  a  slow  swinging  boatman's  tune  to  it,  and  played 
the  chords,  and  they  sang  together,  and  from  that  time  on,  during  their 
days  on  the  Yukon,  Simenstad  on  his  scow  and  his  friends  in  their  boats, 
sang  the  songs  to  the  swing  of  their  oars.  The  crew  of  other  boats 
caught  the  tune  and  learned  the  words,  until  at  times,  for  miles  along 
the  river,  the  cliffs  reached  the  rhythmical  song.  This  is  the  first  verse 
of  this  crudely  interpreted  "Song  of  the  Yukon"  : 

I  own  no  master,  I  go  as  I  will! 

I  glide  from  the  forest,  I  leap  from  the  hill; 

I  wear  no  shackles,  I  turn  no  wheels, 

But  pulse  with  the  joy  pure  freedom  feels. 

Then  come,  float,  row; 

No  carking  trouble  shall  harry  you; 

On  my  bosom  broad  I  will  carry  you. 

To  Maiden  Nature  I'll  marry  you; 

Together  we'll  go; 

No  care  shall  you  know, 

As  I  flow — flow — flow. 

THE  MAD  WATER.  It  was  an  intensely  interesting,  and  in  the 
main  a  wildly  anxious  crowd  that  assembled  under  the  fir  trees  on  the 
bluff  above  "Miles  Canyon,"  with  fearsome  stories,  growing  as  they 
passed  from  man  to  man,  of  the  five  miles  of  foaming  rapids — Miles 
Canyon,  Squaw  Rapid  and,  most  dreaded  of  all.  White  Horse  Rapid 
scared  the  increasing  mob  of  tenderfeet. 

As  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  upper  camp  to  make  careful  survey 
of  the  terrible  five  miles  of  river,  new  tales  of  disaster  circulated 
among  them.  Five  new-made  graves  on  a  mound  back  of  the  camp  bore 
grewsome  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  stories  of  wreck  and  death.  More 
graves  further  down  the  river,  especially  below  the  Wliite  Horse,  were 
whispered  of  with  dread. 
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OATMEN,  professionals,  or  men 
who  claimed  to  be  such,  were  tell- 
ing of  the  disasters  of  today  and 
3^esterday,  and  inventing  details 
when  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
their  business.  The  extreme  peril 
of  daring  the  rapids  without  prev- 
ious experience  in  running  them 
was  the  point  most  emphasized, 
but  these  brave  boatmen  were  of- 
fering to  risk  their  own  lives  in 
order  to  safe-guard  boats  and  men, 
incidentally  charging  for  conduct- 
ing a  boat  down  the  rapids  a  fee 
varying  from  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  boat  and  the  owner's  purse.  As  they  worked,  a  boat 
came  shooting  down  the  canyon  at  railroad  speed;  there  were  three 
men  in  it,  two  at  the  oars  and  one  steering.  As  they  came  around  a 
turn  and  the  boat  seemed  rushing  towards  the  cliff,  one  of  the  men, 
overcome  with  fear,  dropped  his  oars  and  started  towards  the  stern; 
the  roaring  water  drowned  all  sound  of  the  voices,  but  the  steersman 
was  evidently  shouting  orders  and  probably  swearing  at  the  panic- 
stricken  man.  One  of  the  oars  dropped  into  the  river,  and  the  other 
locked  in  the  wooden  thole  pins  and  the  blade  caught  in  the  current, 
causing  the  boat  to  veer  dangerously.  It  was  only  by  tremendous  ef- 
forts that  the  other  oarsman  and  the  pilot  were  able  to  keep  the  boat 
headed  down  the  river.  ''See  that,"  said  Simenstad,  ''the  lad  lost  his 
head  and  pretty  near  wrecked  the  boat.  A  fool  in  the  boat  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  rapids."  They  walked  on  down  past  the  canyon  to 
the  Squaw  Rapids,  where  the  river  widens  out  and  roars  over  and 
among  thousands  of  rocks  and  boulders.  "This  is  a  more  dangerous 
place  than  the  canyon,"  said  Simenstad,  "there  are  so  many  channels, 
but  if  you  leave  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  in  the  center  of  the  current, 
and  follow  it  down  here  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left  yonder  across 
the  river,  there  will  be  no  trouble."  Four  miles  down  the  river  from 
the  head  of  Miles  Canyon,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  most  dreaded  rapid 
of  all.  ' '  I  see  now  why  that  is  called  '  Wliitehorse  Rapid, '  ' '  said  Rich- 
ter,  for  the  great  leaping  and  foaming  waves  in  the  narrow  channel 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  madly  galloping  white  horse,  tossing 
snowy  mane  and  tail  as  they  raced  wildly  through  the  gorge.  They 
walked  down  the  rocks  till  they  stood  by  the  whitest  water — churning 
yeast  of  foam.  A  boat  came  charging  down  the  rapid  as  they  stood 
looking.  The  four  men  in  it  evidently  knew  their  business,  for  there 
were  two  strong  men  at  the  oars  pulling  hard  for  steerageway,  while 
a  man  at  the  bow  and  another  at  the  stern  worked  steering  oars.  They 
kept  in  the  current,  but  just  in  the  foamiest  place  an  oar  snapped  and 
the  boat  turned  clear  around.  It  shot  the  rapid  safely,  but  shipped  a 
ton  of  water.  "It  all  depends  upon  the  step  of  the  moment  whether 
you  make  a  wet  or  dry  passage,"  said  Satonsky.    "I've  come  through 
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here  dry  as  a  bone,  and  again,  the  waves  have  dashed  right  over  us. 
The  surges  are  like  sparring  school-boys;  you  don't  know  where  they 
will  strike." 

*'I  am  somewhat  anxious  about  our  big  scow,"  said  Simenstad  to 
Satonsky.  ''Our  captain  is  absolutely  worthless.  Knutsen  and  I  are 
the  only  ones  who  know  any  thing  of  river  craft,  and  neither  of  us 
knows  these  rapids.  The  'pilot'  at  the  camp  wants  two  hundred  dollars 
to  take  us  down  the  rapids,  and  we  don't  trust  them.  If  we  only  had 
somebody  like  yourself  to  take  the  stern  sweep  with  me,  and  let  Knut- 
sen manage  the  one  in  the  bow,  with  four  of  the  strongest  men  at  the 
oars  and  the  rest  packing  loads  along  the  trail,  I  think  we'd  make  it 
in  safety."  "Very  well,  I'll  take  you  down  first  and  come  back  for 
our  boat."  "What  would  you  advise  us  to  do?"  asked  Simenstad,  ear- 
nestly. "We  are  up  against  it.  We  have  an  awkward  boat  and  none 
of  us  knows  how  to  manage  it ;  the  load  is  too  heavy.  We  were  almost 
wrecked  once  in  the  river  above  here,  and  we're  dead  broke,  and  these 
pilots  want  a  hundred  dollars  for  taking  our  boat  past  the  Wliite- 
horse."  "Let  me  pilot  you,"  said  Satonsky,  "I've  done  things  like 
that  lots  of  times.  Set  a  thousand  pounds  of  your  stuff  ashore  to 
lighten  the  boat  then  let  these  two  hojs  go,"  pointing  to  those  whose 
faces  had  blanched,  and  they  began  to  pack  it  down  the  trail.  "You, 
Simienstad,  and  Knutsen  will  take  the  oars  and  pull  as  I  direct  you  by 
nodding  my  head.  Will  you  trust  me  I"  There  was  a  deeper  meaning 
in  his  words  which  Simenstad  caught.  "It's  all  settled,  then,"  he  said. 
When  questioned  about  the  adventure,  Simenstad  laughed:  "Indeed 
I  never  saw  the  rapids  at  all.  I  was  too  busy  watching  my  oars  and  the 
nods  of  Satonsky  to  right  and  left. ' ' 

THE  ICE  JAM.  "This  has  been  a  devil  of  a  day,"  said  Simen- 
stad. "We've  just  been  knockin'  an'  grindin'  through  the  ice  for 
hours.  A  dozen  times  I  thought  the  ice  would  crush  us  to  the  bottom. 
It's  taken  us  now  two  hours  to  push  the  big  cakes  off  an'  work  through 
them  an'  get  ashore.  I  bet  ye  four  bits  that  Wliiskey  Finnegan  will 
have  trouble  in  the  ice  jam ;  their  captain  never  sober.  Do  ye  think  he'll 
keep  sweet?" 

The  place  was  an  eddy  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  Yukon,  a  day's 
journey  with  the  current  from  Fort  Selkirk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly. 
"As  I  live!"  exclaimed  Simenstad,  suddenly,  "there  comes  the  scow 
now,  trying  to  snub  in  here.  Pull  out  a  little;  I'll  throw  them  a  rope; 
they'll  never  make  it  alone."  Simenstad 's  boat  was  moored  to  long 
lines.  Slacking  it  to  give  more  play  the  two  strong  men  shoved  out 
into  the  eddy,  jabbing  the  ice  cakes  with  their  poles  and  working 
through  tliem.  Then  Simenstad,  swinging  the  rope  cowboy  fashion, 
landed  the  end  of  it  at  Richter  's  feet.  He  quickly  secured  it,  and  then 
the  whole  company  of  ten  men  on  the  scow  began  to  work  it  ashore, 
some  pulling  on  the  rope,  others  pushing  off  the  crushing  cakes  of  ice. 
The  snow  was  falling  thick,  and  the  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  except 
when  the  lanterns  glowed  on  scow  and  boat.  The  ice  from  the  Pelly 
charged  against  them  like  battering  rams,  grinding  and  crushing.    It 
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was  slow  and  heavy  work.  ''Ease  up,  now,"  shouted  Simenstad,  ''or 
you  will  be  breaking  the  rope  and  then  we  're  all  gone.  Keep  your  poles  "j 
on  the  bottom.  Now,  men,  all  together.  Work  these  cakes  of  ice  along 
the  end  of  the  scow,  Eichter.  You  strong  men  in  the  stem  with  your 
gum  boots,  jump  overboard.  There,  hold  on  like  grim  death.  Now 
the  shore 's  clear ;  bring  her  in.  Where  are  the  spruce  trees  I"  "  There 
is  nothing  but  willows  for  miles  around,"  said  Richter,  "and  we  will 
have  to  do  the  best  we  can  on  the  bare  ground.  We're  far  from  the 
limit ;  plenty  of  food  and  blankets,  wood  for  a  big  camp-fire  and  a  fine 
company  of  good  fellows,  what  more  could  you  want?  Comfort  is  a 
very  relative  thing,  but  every  camp  is  as  you  make  it.  The  glorious 
display  we  have  each  night  of  the  aurora  borealis  has  warmed  and 
thrilled  me  all  day.  I  couldn't  keep  cold  after  such  visions  as  those. 
Bring  the  blankets  and  I'll  carry  the  mess-box  and  tent.  We'll  cook 
over  an  open  fire."  "You'd  better  put  your  boarder  to  bed  without 
his  supper,"  shouted  Simenstad,  "he  hasn't  earned  his  grub  today,  I 
wish  you'd  turn  him  over  to  me."  "Simenstad,  come  to  supper;  Pete 
and  I  have  some  beans  left  and  you  must  be  tired;  fourteen  hours  at 
a  stretch  is  enough  for  any  man.  I  did  not  think  we  'd  make  it.  If  you 
hadn  't  known  something  about  river  and  ice  we  'd  have  been  gone  on  that 
last  sand-bar.  If  you  keep  on  doing  things  like  that  you'll  make  con- 
verts of  the  lot  of  us  before  we  get  to  Dawson,  eh  Pete?" 

Simenstad  was  weary;  he  had  been  doing  the  work  of  three  men 
without  cessation  all  day,  and  now  it  was  ten  o'clock.  In  a  willow 
swamp,  with  the  snow  lying  thick  on  the  ground  and  festooning  every 
bush,  it  was  no  pleasant  matter  to  make  camp.  Richter,  wrapped  up 
in  his  big  overcoat  stood  helplessly  alongside,  while  Simenstad  shed- 
ding his,  applied  the  axe  with  lusty  stroke.  "I  wonder  what  became 
of  the  boys?"  said  Simenstad,  "I  fear  for  those  fine  fellows,  they  don't 
know  how  to  steer  a  boat  in  tlie  current,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  them 
twenty  miles  back  they  were  on  a  bar,  with  the  ice  piling  up  on  them." 
As  if  in  answer  to  his  anxious  question,  far  out  on  the  blackness  of  the 
stream  came  floating  faintly  a  lusty  song,  Simenstad 's  "song  of  the 
Yukon" — then  came  faintly  the  sound  of  rowing;  Richter  fired  his 
rifle.  He  was  answered  from  a  dozen  boats,  some  close  by,  some  far 
off.  "G-et  into  this  eddy,"  Simenstad  shouted.  "Point  your  boats  up 
against  the  stream  and  land  here;  there  is  a  dangerous  rapid  below. 
Richter  and  two  or  three  other  men  ran  up  the  bank  of  the  river  hol- 
lering and  directing  the  weary  boatmen,  and  before  an  hour  had  passed 
some  fifty  men  were  gathered  around  the  hospitable  fire  of  Simenstad. 
With  Richter  helping  him,  he  made  a  fresh  batch  of  camp  bread  in  fry- 
ing-pans, standing  the  flat  loaves  on  edge  in  front  of  the  fire  to  bake. 
A  big  kettle  full  of  rice,  with  raisins  stirred  into  it  was  served  with 
canned  milk ;  but,  first  of  all,  a  cup  of  hot  beef  tea,  made  of  beef  extract 
was  handed  to  each.  Richter  in  Gaelic  and  Satonsky's  lurid  English 
were  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  but  Pete,  without  a  word,  came  si- 
lently to  Simenstad 's  tent  and  passed  in  to  him  a  woolen  mackinaw  and 
warm  woolen  socks,  and  went  as  silently  away.  ' '  God  bless  you ! ' '  ex- 
claimed Simenstad,  "there  is  a  true  man  of  the  wilderness,    You  see 
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Pete  has  been  so  long  in  the  kindly  heart  of  Nature  that  he  does  big 
things  naturally,  without  making  any  fuss  about  it,"  and  soon  he  was 
asleep  again. 

HE  AURORA  BOREALIS.     The 

morning  saw  the  camp  completely 
shut  in  by  the  ioe.  The  big  cakes 
jammed  together  so  closely  that 
some  of  them  stood  on  end  and 
presented  almost  a  solid  front.  It 
was  impossible  to  launch  the  boats. 
For  half  a  mile  up  and  down  the 
river  the  great  eddy,  silent,  except 
for  a  little  grinding  and  nodding, 
presented  an  impassible  barrier. 
"We'll  have  to  stay  here  today," 
said  Simenstad,  "perhaps  two  or 
three  days.  The  Pelly  will  be 
freezing  solid  soon.  This  first 
thick  run  of  ice  will  slacken  and 
then  the  eddy  will  clear  away. 
That's  fine,"  said  Simenstad, 
"this  is  Sunday,  and  the  good 
Lord  designs  to  give  us  all  a  rest. 
Here,  you  boys  get  busy  and  let 
us  make  a  meeting  house.  It  has 
stopped  snowing,  and  there's  no 
grander  cathedral  anywhere,  those 
birches  are  the  colonnades ;  these  gnarled  cotton-wood  branches  are  the 
fretwork  of  the  ceiling,  and  with  the  wind  for  the  soprano,  and  the  ice 
the  bass,  we  have  a  splendid  choir.  We'll  have  a  meeting,  and  let  Na- 
ture preach  to  us  the  finest  sermon  in  the  world!"  "You'll  have  to 
assist  Nature  a  little  bit,"  Satonsky  said  to  Simenstad,  who  was  a  fine, 
clean-featured  young  man  of  twenty.  "This  is  too  good  a  chance  to 
miss.  For  once  Satonsky  and  Pete  will  have  to  hear  a  sermon.  They 
can't  escape  this  time  without  going  out  into  the  cold."  "Well,  then," 
assented  Simenstad,  "build  up  a  big  fire  and  prop  this  long  tarpaulin 
to  our  back  so  as  to  reflect  the  heat.  Make  yourselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  for  I  am  fairly  boiling  over  with  the  lesson  God  taught  me 
at  Lake  Lebarge  as  we  floated  all  night  under  the  starry  sky."  "This 
is  as  near  Heaven  as  I  ever  expect  to  get,"  said  Satonsky,  "it  sure 
was  a  bit  of  hell  out  there  in  the  back  rivers."  "If  you  can  find  any 
lesson  of  cheer  in  an  experience  like  this,"  said  Pete,  "I'll  follow  you 
to  the  end  of  the  trail. ' ' 

Simenstad  opened  his  remarks:  "This  is  not  my  sermon,  boys, 
and  you  have  had  the  text  in  that  wonderful  night.  You  remember 
how  it  was.  Why,  if  God  should  give  us  nothing  else  in  this  great  plunge 
into  the  wilderness,  nothing  of  gold  but  the  golden  memory  of  last 
night,  we  are  rich  men  all  our  lives."  He  continued:  "Early  in  the 
morning  we  saw  the  low  dark  arch  spanning  the  northern  horizon.    So 


dense  was  it  that  we  said  it  was  a  bank  of  clouds  until  we  saw  the  stars 
winking  brightly  through  it.  It  was  more  than  dark;  it  was  jet-black, 
as  if  the  sky  were  painted,  and  the  stars  were  simply  holes  through 
its  velvety  folds  into  a  brightness  beyond.  As  we  watched  the  grue- 
some darkness  we  saw,  yonder  to  the  east,  a  streamer  of  light,  then 
another  and  then  another ;  east  and  west,  higher  and  higher,  they  climb- 
ed towards  the  zenith,  and  began  to  flash,  as  if  signalling  to  one  another 
across  the  darkness.  The  penumbra  sat  still  in  the  north  as  if  it  wel- 
comed the  light.  But  that  light  increased,  climbing  higher  and  higher, 
flashing  more  and  more  brilliantly,  growing  red  in  the  east  and  violet 
in  the  west.  And  now  the  darkness  seemed  to  awake  to  its  danger,  and 
to  rally  its  forces  as  if  to  battle  with  the  light.  From  the  east  a  wave 
of  darkness,  curling  over  like  the  wave  of  the  sea,  swept  silently  and 
majestically  to  the  west,  and  then  a  return  wave,  more  rapid  and  vio- 
lent in  its  motion,  and  with  menacing  struts  and  gestures,  swept  to  the 
east;  until  presently  these  great  masses  of  jet  blackness  were  charg- 
ing and  recharging  across  the  heavens  in  wonderful  and  fierce  commo- 
tion, as  if  they  would  annihilate  the  light.  But  ever  the  light  increased 
— the  war  was  on.  The  hosts  of  heaven  were  marshalled;  flashing 
higher  and  higher  towards  tlie  zenith,  spreading  farther  and  farther 
east  and  west.  Presently  we  had  not  only  northern  lights,  but  western 
and  eastern  and  southern  lights,  and  the  whole  horizon  was  ringed 
with  glory.  Now  that  light  began  to  take  strange  shapes  and  motion. 
Those  many  colored  streamers,  flashing  clear  across  the  horizon,  dis- 
solved into  sparkling  showers.  It  was  as  if  the  Almighty  had  taken  a 
handful  of  glory-sparkles  and  thrown  them  against  the  heavens,  as 
the  sower  sows  his  seed.  Now  they  were  detached  shafts  of  light,  as 
if  a  shower  of  brazen  arrows  from  a  thousand  bows,  chasing  each  other 
fiercely  across  the  sky.  Now  the  light  bent  up  until  you  could  fairly 
see  as  opening  into  the  towers  and  battlements  and  minarets  of  the 
Celestial  City;  now  wondrous  shapes  as  of  soldiers  and  horses  and 
chariots  and  charging  armies,  all  panoplied  in  light.  The  squadrons 
of  darkness  loomed  forty  degrees  in  height,  and  grew  ever  fiercer  and 
blacker,  hurling  themselves  forward  until  they  would  be  overwhelmed 
and  beaten  back  by  the  charging  glory.  It  was  Milton's  battle  in 
heaven  over  again;  swords  and  shears  and  chariots  of  fire,  striking, 
flashing,  driving  furiously;  shields  of  blackness,  pierced  by  flashing 
spears;  hills  and  mountains  hurled  across  the  plain,  but  always  the 
light  increased,  and  began  first  to  subdue  the  darkness  and  then  to 
fairly  melt  it  into  the  glow.  A  wonderful  feather  of  white  light,  pure 
and  delicate,  as  if  from  the  wing  of  God,  was  drawn  across  the  heavens. 
Up  from  all  points  of  the  horizon  the  flashing  streamers  of  many  col- 
ored lights  stretched  higher  and  higher  to  the  zenith.  The  wand  of 
the  angel  seemed  to  bend  around  until  it  united  with  the  many-colored 
flashing  streamers,  and  we  saw  them  meet  at  last  above  our  heads  in 
a  perfect  circle  of  all  the  rainbow  colors  and  of  marvelous  brilliance,  a 
crown  of  glory  in  the  heavens.  Within  that  wondrous  circle  seemed 
almost  another  penumbra,  with  the  stars  shining  brightly  through  it, 
and  as  we  looked  and  wondered  and  praised — for  who  could  sleep  on  a 
night  like  that — we  thought  to  follow  the  streamers  back  to  the  north- 
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land  and  see  what  liad  become  of  the  armies  of  darkness ;  and,  lo !  the 
darkness  had  disappeared,  and  the  light  had  gained  the  victory. 

''Friends,  you  need  no  application.  It  is  God's  picture  to  you  of 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  fear  that  rested  upon  and 
enveloped  this  northlaud  so  long — an  Egyptian  darkness  that  could  be 
felt !  And  that  other  darkness  in  so  many  hearts  has  its  element  today 
in  these  men  mad  with  gold-lust,  hardened,  selfish,  friends  of  cruelty, 
ready  to  murder  even  themselves  in  their  haste  to  get  rich.  All  others 
are  shadows  of  lust  and  drunkenness  and  impurity  in  the  hearts  of  so 
many.  The  powers  of  hell  are  turned  loose  in  this  great  wilderness; 
as  many  as  tlie  devils  that  pursued  St.  Anthony  into  the  wilderness,  an 
umbra  of  darkness  and  sin.  I  needn't  describe  it.  Kipling  seems 
sometimes  to  be  right,  and  God  isn't  found  north  of  fifty-three.  But 
all,  boys,  there's  the  light;  the  light  that  shineth  upon  every  man;  it 
is  never  asleep.  It  shines  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not.  Men  turn  their  eyes  inward,  not  outward,  to  the  Light, 
but  it  is  there,  and  it  shines ;  its  shafts  strike  into  the  darkness.  The 
angels  of  God  encamp  around  about  the  dwelling  of  the  just,  even 
tho'  that  dwelling  is  a  log  shack  or  a  tent  in  the  snow.  The  hosts  of 
light  are  braver  and  more  insistent  than  those  of  darkness.  More  are 
those  that  are  with  us  than  those  against  us.  To  love  the  light  is  nat- 
ural, and  sin  is  against  nature,  and  to  the  northland;  to  the  natives  in 
their  superstition,  to  the  white  man  in  their  more  deadly  lust  for  gold, 
comes  the  armies  of  God.  The  battle  is  on:  To  him  who  is  on  the 
side  of  the  light  there  can  be  no  defeat.  The  old-timer  or  the  tender- 
foot who  keeps  his  heart  of  a  child,  and  is  kind  and  helpful,  has  a  glory 
within  that  will  shine  forth.  This  is  going  to  be  Emanuel's  land,  boys. 
The  good  in  these  men  who  seem  so  hard  now  is  going  to  triumph; 
courage,  kindness,  sympathy,  charity,  love,  these  are  going  to  be  the 
rules  of  the  northland.  God  sets  His  promise  high.  There  in  the  dark- 
ness shines  the  light  of  natural  nobility,  and  God  has  set  for  us  in  that 
glorious  vision  His  promise  of  a  time  not  far  off  when  His  rugged 
land  will  be  a  land  of  desire,  a  land  of  homes,  a  land  of  woman's  sweet 
voices  and  of  childish  laughter ;  a  land  of  love  and  a  land  of  peace.  Fall 
into  the  ranks,  men.    Fight  on  the  side  of  the  Light." 

These  were  Simenstad's  words  on  the  Yukon  to  the  men.  He  ceased, 
[and  stood  looking  into  the  fire  with  his  far-seeing,  other-worldly  look 
on  his  face.  Silence  fell  on  the  crowd.  After  a  while  Satonsky  said 
softly:  "I've  often  had  that  sermon  preached  to  me,  only  I  couldn't 
put  it  in  words  before."  Richter  and  Pete  looked  at  each  other,  then 
looked  away  again,  self-conscious,  and  silently  walked  to  their  tent. 
Satonsky,  as  usual,  quoted  scripture:  "The  words  of  the  wise  are  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver, ' '  while  Richter,  with  eyes  suffused, 
walked  away  by  himself,  came  up  and  said  simply:  "Thank  you,  Si- 
menstad,"  and  then  the  sei*vice,  if  service  it  could  be  called,  so  little 
was  there  in  it  that  was  formal,  closed,  by  the  young  men  breaking  out 
with  one  accord  singing:  "On  Christ  the  Solid  Rock  I  Stand." 

No  one  ever  forgot  Simenstad's  sermon.     But,  Satonsky,  seeing 
often  the  glory  in  the  north  light  never  twice  alike,  and  always  telling 
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a  new  and  wondrous  story,  got  a  better  conception  of  that  love,  but  the 
worlds  go  round. 

The  men  of  the  scow  and  the  otlier  stranded  stampeders  joined  in 
the  songs  they  knew,  as  they  puttere<l  around  the  camp-fire,  cooking, 
drying  clothes,  mending  socks,  the  hundred  and  one  things  always  to 
be  done  in  a  camp.  Cart<?r,  the  rescued  soutlierner,  sought  Simenstad 
for  a  confidential  talk.  "I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  suh,  fob  you 
interpretation  of  God's  message  in  tlie  aurora  borealis.  I  liave  been 
feelin'  discouraged,  <lefeated,  down  and  out.  The  loss  of  my  pahtnahs 
and  our  whole  outfit  nmkes  me  a  beggah  suh — nuthin'  but  a  beggali 
suh.  We  Cahtehs  are  a  poor  family.  Our  fortunes  were  ruined  by  the 
wall.  AVe  are  poor.  But,  suh,  never  until  now  have  I  been  forced  to 
accept  any  favoh  that  I  could  not  repay,  and  now,  to  be  thrown  help- 
lesslv  on  the  charitv  of  strani^ehs — it  is  hahd  suh,  hahd." 

The  second  day  thereafter  the  ice  slackened  in  the  Yukon,  the  jam 
in  the  eddy  cleared,  the  boats  were  launched,  an*!  fighting  the  ice  in  the 
river,  avoiding  sand-bars,  and  laboring  at  the  oars  they  came  at  last 
to  the  promised  land  of  gold. 

THE  STRUGGLE— FIRST  THINGS. 

r  WAS  the  second  week  in  October; 
when  the  scow  named  "Kern,"  in" 
which  were  Simenstad  and  Rich- 
ter,  Satonsky  and  your  uncle  Pete 
Kern,  as  they  called  me,  approach- 
ed Dawson.  We  had  been  travel- 
ing two  months,  and  it  was  nearly 
a  month  since  we  had  left  Bennett. 
Tile  snubbing-in  began  a  mile 
above  the  landing  against  a  six- 
mile    current.      The    weary    voy- 


agers, with  rough  bearded  facea 
and  grimy  hands,  with  eager  eyes 
booking  out  from  bushy  hair, 
straining  to  catch  the  plan  and 
meaning  of  it  all,  they  made  a  pic- 
ture never  to  be  forgotten.  Plow- 
ing the  sweeps  and  stem  into  the 
shore,  they  shaved  the  point  above 
Klondike  City.  Just  below  the 
camp  the  famous  little  river  mixed 
its  clear  water  with  the  muddy 
stream  of  the  Yukon.  As  the 
fierce  current  tore  around  the 
point,  and  threatened  to  sweep  the  heavy  scow  again  to  mid-river,  a 
tall  man  leapt  lightly  down  the  bank.  "Is  that  you,  Simenstad?"  he 
shouted.  "Throw  me  a  rope.  Here,  you  fellows,  lend  a  hand,"  and 
the  scow  was  moored  to  the  bank.  "Don't  you  know  me?"  asked  the 
tall  stranger,  as  Simenstad  struggled  to  call  back  the  elusive  image,  he 
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went  on:  "Don't  you  romoinlxT  tlio  picco  of  string  at  Carter  liakcl 
I've  liad  a  liot  incal  waiting  for  yoii  in  IIk;  tont  tlioso  many  days  for 
that  piece  of  string." 

Dawson,  or  the  beginning  of  it,  was  a  mile  and  a  lialf  away.  No 
bridge  yet  sf)anned  tlie  IvIoiidiUe,  but  a  fei"ry  plied  baek  and  fortli,  col- 
lecting a  dollar  from  ea<*li  passenger,  altlioiigli  the  Klondike  was  only 
two  or  three  rods  wide.  On  tlie  steep  hill  that  ovcrhimg  the  naii"ow 
stretch  of  beach  where  the  little  village  was  built  nu'U  were  at  work 
choi)i)ing  tinilx'r  for  lumber,  getting  logs  for  their  cabins,  cutting  fire- 
wood and  sliding  it  down  the  hill.  It  was  the  Promised  Land,  and  the 
Klondikers  experienced  something  of  the  exultation  the  Pilgrims  felt 
when  they  landed  on  the  no  less  forbidding  shores  of  Massachusetts. 
Every  yard  of  available  space  was  occupied  by  tents,  interspersed  with 
heaps  of  goods  covered  with  tarx^aulins. 

Down  in  the  little  city  of  Dawson  was  still  greater  confusion.  Si- 
menstad  paused  only  to  take  a  dish  of  Klondike  strawberries  and  bacon 
with  his  grateful  friend  of  the  piece  of  string  and  then,  leaving  Richter 
by  the  stuff,  he  struck  the  narrow  trail  to  th<;  City  of  Desire.  The 
path  wound  among  stumps,  along  sandy  knolls  and  across  swamps. 
Here  and  there  a  tent  was  pitched,  and  occasionally  a  cabin  begun. 
"Hello,"  cried  a  voice,  and  here  came  running  to  meet  liim  a  dusky 
visage,  all  agrin,  a  young  Indian  who  pumped  his  hand,  talking  rapidly 
in  Chinook  and  pigeon  English,  and  lo!  it  was  "Sitka  Jimmy,"  to  whom 
long  ago  Simenstad  had  taught  his  letters.  The  Indian  led  him  into 
his  little  tent-shack.  "You  come  iscum  muckamuck.  Me  plenty  cow- 
cow.  Now  me  pack  mail  too.  See  my  gold?"  and  he  dug  out  from  un- 
derneath his  bunk  a  tomato  can  of  yellow  dust.  "Why,"  exclaimed 
Simenstad,  "do  you  keep  it  that  way?"  "Oh  yes,  said  Jimmy,  "no- 
body stealem  now.  Gold  too  much  hyas  til  (very  heavy).  You  go  look- 
em  Dawson,  come  back  eat  with  me,"  and  Simenstad  went  on. 

One  long  street,  if  street  it  could  be  called,  ran  along  the  uneven 
margin  of  the  great  river,  bending  in  where  the  banks  had  crumbled 
from  tli(!  force  of  the  current,  and  then  out  where  the  sturdv  roots  of 
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the  evergreens  had  held  them  firm.  Picturesrpie  signs  greeted  him: 
"Lost  Charm,"  "The  Evergreen,"  "Little  Skookum  Saloon,"  "Go-as- 
you-Please. "  On  all  sides  mackinaw  clad,  moccasined  and  fur-capped 
men  were  pulling  sleds,  lounging  aimlessly  about  or  whispering  eager- 
ly together  of  the  last  "strike."  A  company  of  Clireehakas  were  there, 
gullible  as  yet,  credulous  of  the  wildest  tale,  easily  befooled,  and  yet 
men  of  the  sturdiest  fibre,  a  nation  in  the  making,  the  foundation  of 
an  exceptional  society.  Down  the  bank  swung  Simenstad,  not  entirely 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  A  familiar  name  over  the  door  of  a  saloon 
struck  his  eye.  I  wonder  if  that  is  an  old  Minnesota  frienrl.  Big  Bill 
McGee?"  he  mused,  as  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  large  log-cabin 
saloon. 

It  was  zero  weather  and  there  was  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
Soon  it  would  be  fifty  or  sixty  degrees  below  zero.  Six  thousanrl  house- 
less, homeless  men  steadily  poured  as  from  a  mill-race  upon  this  wintry 
shore.    Every  inch  of  the  large  saloon  was  occupied.    Two  men  behind 
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the  bar  dispensed  fiery  beverages  at  a  dollar  a  drink.  A  third  man, 
one  of  the  proprietors,  stood  by  the  gold  scales  with  a  "blower"  in 
his  hands,  weighing  the  yellow  dust.  Behind  the  first  barrier  of  men 
Simenstad  saw  tables  and  men  surrounding  them,  with  all  possible 
games  of  chance  before  them ;  here  a  roulette  table,  there  a  faro  game, 
and  yonder,  poker  games  in  full  swing,  with  even  three-card  monte, 
but  most  of  the  crowd  that  filled  tlie  saloon  had  not  come  to  drink  or 
to  play;  simply  to  be  warm  and  to  get  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the 
camp.  Groups  of  men  were  eagerly  talking  together  and  questioning 
"Sourdough"  as  to  the  most  promising  creeks;  the  calls  of  the  crou- 
piers, shouts  of  laughter  from  the  men  at  the  tables,  songs  from  tipsy 
men  at  the  bar  and  noisy  conversation  filled  the  house  with  sound.  As 
Simenstad  shouldered  his  way  through  the  crowd,  the  man  at  the  scales 
caught  sight  of  him.  "Well,  if  there  isn't  Simenstad!  Bless  my  soul, 
I  never  thought  that  you'd  catch  me  at  this  trade.  I'll  not  insult  you 
by  offering  you  a  drink,  but  come  around  to  my  cabin  and  I'll  treat 
you  to  the  best  meal  put  up  in  the  camp."  Simenstad  leaned  against 
the  counter  and  watched  the  scene.  One  after  another  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  made  at  Skagway  and  along  the  trail  came  up  and 
shook  his  hand.  A  strange  company  of  men  to  be  seen  in  a  saloon; 
and  even  those  who  drank  and  gambled  were  not  by  any  means  all  lost 
souls.  Some  of  them  were  simply  tasting  a  cup  that  they  would  soon 
refuse.  Here  and  there,  followed  by  the  eyes  of  all,  self-conscious  and 
yet  unassuming,  moved  the  lucky  ones  who  had  "struck  it  rich."  There 
is  Big  Aleck,  the  Klondike  King ;  yonder  is  Charley  Nelson,  the  Lucky 
Swede;  here  comes  "White  Hor^e"  Bill,  there's  Nigger. 

Simenstad 's  eyes  were  dreamy.  He  looked  upon  the  crowd,  but 
saw  them  not.  The  vision  of  what  these  men  had  been  and  what  they 
would  be  of  the  wilderness  that  was,  in  his  hope,  to  blossom  as  the  rose ; 
of  the  return  of  that  sweet  voice  which  rang  out  in  a  maudlin  song  to 
the  choir  music  for  which  it  was  trained;  these  visions  possessed  him 
and  drew  his  soul  through  his  eyes  and  gave  him  that  far-away  other- 
worldly look  again. 

KING  WINTER.  "Did  you  ever  know  anything  so  absolutely 
perfect  as  this  weather  is?"  asked  Simenstad,  breezing  into  "Neslle- 
negh  Cabin,"  as  Satonsky  had  dubbed  it,  one  clear,  keen  night,  the 
middle  of  November.  "I  have  heard  the  old  prospectors  roar  about 
the  Yukon  winter,  but  this  excels  all  my  expectation.  One  can  breathe 
a  lung  full  here.    I've  grown  five  years  younger  since  I  left  Skagway." 

To  Richter,  this  trip  up  Bonanza  and  Eldorado,  the  first  he  was 
to  make  with  Simenstad  and  Satonsky  up  the  gold-bearing  creeks,  was 
a  delight  and  a  revelation.  He  was  learning  to  look  and  to  listen — to 
see  and  hear.  In  the  caribou  hunt  and  his  short  trips  around  Dawson 
he  had  greatly  enjoyed  himself,  but  now  Simenstad  and  Satonsky  were 
along  to  open  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  soul  many  beauties  and  har- 
monies to  which  he  had  been  blind  and  deaf  before.  For  instance,  the 
frost  crystals.  A  few  days  before  the  sun  had  shone  with  unwonted 
warmth  through  the  still  air,  and  on  the  south  side  of  all  the  trees  and 
bushes  had  brought  out  the  moisture ;  and  then,  the  cold  shutting  down 
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again,  each  bush  and  twig  was  transformed  from  wood  to  crystal.  No 
jewel  of  man's  manufacture  ever  sparkled  with  half  the  luster.  The 
mysterious  law  of  the  frost  had  been  Simenstad's  special  study  in 
Seattle  while  at  the  Engraving  School.  With  microscope  and  pencil 
he  had  analyzed  and  sketched  a  hundred  different  forms  of  the  snow- 
flakes  and  frost  -crystals.  That  which  at  first  he  had  doubted  as  being 
a  mere  fancy  of  some  imaginative  naturalist,  he  now  accepted  as  a 
common  truth.  Each  kind  of  wood  had  its  own  particular  set  of  frost 
crystals,  so  that  after  a  while  he  could  detect  from  afar  the  different 
kinds  of  trees  and  bushes — cottonwood,  birch,  alder,  spruce,  fir,  tama- 
rack, blueberry,  raspberrj^ — by  the  shade  of  silver  in  which  it  was  en- 
cased, caused  by  the  different  shapes  of  the  crystals.  It  was  a  never 
ending  study  of  special  delight,  and  to  Richter,  seeing  and  understand- 
ing this  mystery  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  world  this  morning  cried 
aloud  with  joy. 

The  keen  air,  as  they  swung  along;  the  exuberant  health  of  their 
splendid  frames,  with  muscles  rippling  and  playing  under  satiny  skin, 
made  a  trip  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  a  day  an  intense,  physical 
pleasure ;  when  added  to  this  was  the  ever-varying  beauty  of  hill,  sky, 
forest,  snow-draped  bush  and  the  frost-crystals,  they  flew  along  the 
icy  paths  with  growing  enjoyment.  Satonsky  would  say:  "I  am  as 
happy  as  an  angel  flying  along  the  Milky  Way  and  discovering  new 
worlds,"  and  Richter  voiced  the  same  sentiment.  But  the  pleasures  of 
another  sense  were  added  to  those  of  sight  in  such  perfection  that  their 
joy  in  this  tramp  became  ecstasy. 

Day  after  day  Simenstad  had  been  noticing,  as  he  swung  along  the 
frozen  trails,  the  different  musical  sound  of  the  frost — the  resonant 
booming  of  the  ice  guns  from  the  long  cracks  suddenly  opened  in  the 
ice  of  the  river,  and  from  the  bursting  of  the  fir  trees  at  a  temperature 
of  forty  to  fifty  below — the  fairy-like  tinkling  of  the  icicles  and  frost- 
laden  twigs  against  each  other — silvery,  delicate  and  high;  and  the 
screaming,  shrill,  yet  not  unpleasant  sound  of  the  sleighs  and  sledges 
of  the  miners  as  they  hauled  their  provisions,  or  were  hauled  by  their 
dogs  along  the  beaten  trail.  But,  the  sweetest  music  of  all  was  the 
tinkling  mandolin  tone  of  the  frost  under  his  feet  as  he  sped  along  the 
ice  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  On  the  coldest  mornings,  when  the  ther- 
mometers showed  fifty  below  zero,  the  tones  were  very  high  and  shrill ; 
at  thirty  below  there  was  a  decidedly  different  set  of  notes,  and  this, 
again,  was  distinctly  higher  and  shriller  than  in  zero  weather.  As 
the  sun  rose  higher,  and  especially  in  the  middle  of  a  cloudless  day, 
the  notes  grew  more  muffled  and  lower,  sometimes  almost  a  minor 
strain.  ''Help  me  to  keep  those  tones  and  half  tones  in  mind,"  he  said 
to  Satonsky  and  Richter  as  they  sped  along,  "until  we  get  to  Alix  Mc- 
Donald's cabin.  We'll  take  dinner  there."  The  trail  was  smooth  and 
hard  from  the  tramping  of  many  moccasined  feet  and  the  gliding  of 
many  sleds,  led  from  Dawson  up  the  Klondike  on  the  ice  three  miles, 
to  the  mouth  of  Bonanza  Creek.  Here  the  trail  entered  thick  woods, 
with  here  and  there  a  cabin.  A  mile  or  two  farther,  a  large,  well-built 
cabin,  made  and  occupied  by  reporters  and  newspaper  men,  poured  a 
fusillade  of  invitations  upon  the  three  travelers.     Eight  miles  from 


Dawson  the  cabins  grew  thicker  along  the  trail,  and  for  thirty  miles 
Bonanza  Creek  was  a  continuous  village  of  low  log  cabins,  built  of  small  , 
logs  chinked  with  moss,  and  covered  with  dirt  roof.  There  was  no  ( 
floor  in  most  of  them,  and,  like  the  cabin  of  John  Alden  in  Puritan 
Pilgrim  times,  the  windows  were  made  of  paper,  oiled  to  admit  the 
light.  Some  were  of  oiled  muslin,  and  still  others,  in  the  more  pre- 
tentious cabins,  were  beer  bottles,  ingeniously  set  in  frames  and  care- 
fully ciiinked  with  moss  to  keep  out  the  cold.  There  was  no  furniture 
in  the  cabin  except  bunks  made  of  poles,  where  the  blankets  were  spread 
for  sleeping,  a  few  chairs  fashioned  of  boxes,  a  narrow  table  under  the 
window,  formed  of  pegs  set  in  logs  and  fragments  of  boxes  or  whip- 
sawed  boards  laid  upon  them,  and  the  inevitable  little  sheet-iron  Klon- 
dike stove. 

Near  each  cabin,  from  early  morning  until  late  evening  was  to  be 
seen  a  man  working  at  a  rudely  made  windless,  letting  down  a  square 
bucket  and  drawing  it  up  again  full  of  gravel.  Down  the  shaft  was 
another  man  with  pick  and  shovel,  filling  the  buckets  by  the  light  of 
candles,  and  in  the  woods  adjacent  there  was  generally  a  third  man 
rustling  wood  for  the  fire,  which  must  be  kindled  nightly  to  thaw  the 
frozen  ground,  and  thus  enable  them  to  sink  the  shaft  and  drift  along 
the  pay-streak,  if  it  were  located.  The  man  at  the  windlass  was  most 
in  evidence,  a  picturesque  figure  dressed  in  woolen  mackinaw,  woolen 
pants  with  overalls  to  protect  them,  middling-like  moccasins  enclosing 
three  or  four  pairs  of  heavy  woolen  socks,  his  head  protected  by  a  fur 
Klondike  cap  and  his  hands  by  fur-lined  gloves.  He  was  generally 
seen  dancing  about  on  the  dump,  stamping  his  feet  and  threshing  his 
arms  to  keep  himself  warm ;  as  to  features,  he  was  unrecognizable,  only 
his  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  being  visible,  and  these  almost  concealed  by 
bristling  bunches  of  frost  of  mustache,  eyebrows  and  lashes. 

Simenstad  and  his  two  companions  stopped  at  almost  every  cabin 
to  renew  old  acquaintance,  making  new  ones  and  gathering  informa- 
tion. A  hearty  welcome  met  them  everywhere,  and  when  it  was  known 
that  the  famous  hunters  who  had  furnished  the  meat  supply  for  the 
camp  were  present,  the  greeting  was  doubly  fervent.  Often  Satonsky 
found  hanging  in  the  pole  shed  or  cache  in  front  of  the  cabin  the  car- 
cass of  one  of  the  deer  he  had  killed.  On  one  claim  the  man  at  the  wind- 
lass was  a  lawyer  from  Chicago,  much  given  to  repeating  passages  from 
Omar  Khayam,  which  he  shouted  down  the  shaft  to  his  partner,  an 
eminent  surgeon  from  Pennsylvania,  who  hurled  back  Shakespearean 
shafts,  while  the  third  partner — an  Irish  Paddy,  fresh  from  the  bogs 
of  Killarney,  who  knew  not  the  name  of  either  poet,  was  chopping  wood 
on  the  hill  and  sliding  it  down  to  the  claim  gold  mining  levels — all  the 
ramparts  of  society.  The  bewhiskered  and  befrosted  lawyer,  passing 
a  jovial  time  o'  the  day  with  our  three  mushers,  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  his  luck:  ''We  have  the  most  remarkable  claim  in  the 
Klondike."  ''How's  that?"  asked  Simenstad.  "Wliy,  there  is  posi- 
tively no  gold  in  it."  "How  deep  have  you  gone?"  "That's  another 
remarkable  thing  about  our  mine.  It  is  bottomless.  We  have  gone 
down  sixty  feet  and  no  sign  of  bed-rock."  At  noon  they  came  to  the 
cabin  of  the  boys  that  left  Bennett  with  them  twelve  miles  from  Daw- 
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son.  The  boys  declared  a  half  holiday  at  once ;  they,  casting  prudence 
to  the  winds,  cooking  a  sample  of  everything  they  had  in  the  house, 
manfully  bringing  forth  his  last  can  of  milk,  and  sacrificing  without  a 
tremor  their  one  canned  pudding  designed  for  Christmas.  "You  saved 
my  life  with  that  caribou,"  he  said  to  Simenstad.  "I  tell  you  the  case 
was  desperate,  but  when  I  served  them  the  first  caribou  steak  with 
brown  gravy  they  acquired  a  grin  that  hasn't  faded  from  their  counte- 
nances yet.  See  here,"  and  he  drew  from  under  his  bunk  a  milk  can 
full  of  the  beautiful  red  Bonanza  gold. 

At  noon  they  came  to  the  farthest  working  claim  on  upper  Bonan- 
za, twelve  miles  from  the  Forks.  This  had  been  Simenstad 's  goal  all 
morning,  for  this  was  the  claim  of  one  of  his  closest  friends,  a  man 
from  the  engraving  school  at  Seattle.  The  three  visitors  ate  with  keen 
zest  the  light  biscuit,  the  evaporated  potatoes  and  juicy  ham  that  was 
tendered  them.  Back  to  the  Forks  that  evening  again,  and  another 
night  at  Miss  Maloney's  road  house.  "Shure  an'  it's  a  great  musher 
ye  are,"  she  said.  They  were  off  on  their  return  trip  the  next  morning 
long  before  daylight,  and  reached  Dawson  before  noon.  The  frost  was 
still  keener,  the  frost-music  higher  and  sweeter,  the  frost  crystals  more 
wonderful  than  before. 


ATHER  JUSTUS.  St.  Marv's 
Hospital  was  a  mushroom  growth 
that  shot  up  in  the  night  of  the 
Klondike's  dire  necessity.  With 
the  first  horde  of  gold  seekers  tliat 
banged  at  the  Chilcoot  in  '97,  and 
swarmed  down  the  Yukon,  stalked 
the  twin  specters  that  always 
liaunt  every  great,  new  camp 
gamut,  typhoid  and  mad  pneu- 
n}()nia  after  them,  into  the  settled 
winter  camp,  hobbled  the  scourge 
of  the  North,  black  scurvy;  the 
army  was  homeless,  houseless. 
Prospecting  must  be  done  and 
claims  secured  on  promising 
creeks  before  others  staked  them. 
What  time  to  waste  on  liouse  building?  Hence  the  hastily  constructed 
twelve  by  fourteen  log  cabin,  moss  chinked,  mud-roofed,  floorless,  dark, 
from  two  to  six  men  in  every  cabin,  with  their  winter's  outfit.  Wliat 
space  to  care  for  a  sick  man,  and  how  could  he  get  well  on  a  diet  of 
bacon  and  beans'? 

Father  Justus  came  among  the  first,  and  instantly  rose  to  the 
emergency,  as  an  eagle  up  a  mountain  wall ;  a  hasty  canvass  was  made 
up  the  creeks  and  in  the  saloons  and  stores  of  the  town,  year  tickets 
given  for  three  ounces  of  gold,  then  carpenters  at  two  dollars  an  hour, 
and  a  force  of  volunteer  ax-men  working  for  tlie  comfort  of  sick  friends, 
and  lo!  a  log  hospital  designed  for  twenty-five  patients,  but  crowded 
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with  fifty  the  first  month;  an  additional  wing,  and  then  another,  as  the 
forty  below  weather  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  prospector  and  enforced 
leisure  for  deeds  of  altruism.  Xo  Sister  of  Mercy,  no  time  to  send  for 
them.  The  nursing  must  be  done  by  whiskered  men — stranded  doctors ; 
some  of  them  worked  in  the  hospital  for  a  winter  grub-stake,  and  every- 
where collecting,  marketing,  supervising,  nursing,  everywhere  at  once 
patient,  tireless,  sleepless,  was  the  white  haired  priest.  All  of  his  pa- 
tients and  indeed,  the  whole  camp  loved  him. 

Between  Father  Justus  and  Simenstad  sprang  up  from  their  first 
meeting  a  strong  friendship.  They  were  very  unlike  in  appearance, 
education,  belief,  tastes,  everything — except  bigness  of  heart  and  desire 
to  help  and  to  bless.  One  was  a  Jesuit  of  the  Jesuits,  born  in  Ireland; 
the  other  of  Xorwegian-Presbyterian  stock,  but  broadened  and  sweeten- 
ed by  breathing  the  air  and  absorbing  the  thought  and  character  of  the 
great  west.  Both  were  well  versed  in  their  respective  tenets  and  believed 
them  thoroughly.  Many  a  night,  over  the  chess-board  or  by  the  bed-side 
of  an  unconscious  patient  they  had  threshed  over  the  musty,  medieval 
straw  of  religious  controversy,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  give  each- 
a  growing  respect  for  the  other,  and  to  amuse  the  patients  listening 
through  the  many  cracked  board  partitions.  Always  there  would  be 
on  the  part  of  the  priest,  the  crisp,  eager,  incisive  sentences,  plentifully 
besprinkled  with  Latin  c^uotations  uttered  in  a  voice  growing  ever 
higher  in  pitched  sentences  that  thrust  and  flashed  like  a  rapier;  and 
from  Simenstad,  the  good-natured,  easy,  half-mocking  pariy  in  even, 
drawing  tones,  with  a  humor  that  often  brought  a  burst  of  laughter 
and  applause  from  the  Protestant  convalescents  on  the  other  side  of 
the  partitions. 

Early  one  April  morning  Simenstad  entered  the  hospital.  "Well, 
well,  vou  are  a  wonder.  Father  Justus!''  he  exclaimed,  as  he  warmlv 
clasped  the  extended  hand  of  the  white-haired  priest.  "Thirty-five  miles 
yesterday  along  Hunker  and  Gold  Stream  collecting  for  the  hospital,  up 
with  poor  Quigley  all  night;  and  here  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
You  look  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  Wliat  do  you  take!"  "The  same  liquor 
as  you,  sir ;  and  it  seems  to  have  a  still  more  surprising  effect  upon  you. 
When  I  irot  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bonanza  coming  home  last  evening  I  heard 
you  had  ])assed  early  yesterday,  hiking  away  to  upper  Bonanza  forty 
miles;  you  must  have  been  out  all  night."  "Yes,  the  slushy  snow  made 
hard  mushins:  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  waited  in  Lankv  Bill's  cabin  for  the 
night  to  stiffen  the  trail  a  bit,  but  what  a  glorious  night  mush  it  was ; 
the  hard  crust  on  the  snow  made  the  trail  superfluous.  The  keen  frost 
sparkled  like  diamonds  on  the  bushes ;  the  little  fairies  of  the  snow 
were  under  my  feet  tinkling  their  musical  bells.  I  struck  across  the 
hill  from  Big  Skukum,  following  the  ridge.  First,  the  moon  and  stars, 
then  the  miracle  of  the  aurora  borealis,  fold  on  fold  of  diaphanous  cur- 
tain this  time,  with  all  the  electric  lights  turned  on  from  the  highest 
gallery  of  heaven.  Some  sky-filling  goddess  was  doing  a  butter-fly 
skirt-dance.  It  was  Iris,  I  think,  for  the  colors  were  so  wonderful — 
all  of  them  there  at  once,  shading  into  each  other,  flashing  and  chang- 
ing ever}'  moment  a  riot  of  hilarious  figures ;  I  found  myself  shouting 
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alond  and  applauding,  as  at  a  great  show.  Well,  Father,  heaven  was 
very  close  to  me  last  night.  I  felt  as  if  on  wings.  Walking  and  run- 
ning were  no  exertion  at  all,  and  the  twenty  miles  slipped  behind  me 
like  magic.  The  glory  of  it  made  a  cheerful  experience  in  my  brain 
which  I  shall  try  and  explain  to  the  boys. ' ' 

So  they  went  out  of  the  door  into  the  April  sunshine,  and  passing 
uf)  a  flight  of  stairs,  walked  along  the  corridor  built  on  the  outside  of 
the  second  log  house.  Here  they  looked  down  upon  the  mighty  Yukon 
and  listened  to  its  murmur,  as  the  giant  of  the  north  dreams  beneath 
his  coverlet  of  ice,  and  upward  to  the  great  dust-pan-shaped  ca\'ity  in 
the  mountain,  whence,  fifty  years  before,  had  descended  that  landslide 
which  buried  the  Tuksuk  Indian  village  fathoms  deep,  and  converted 
the  flat  into  a  foot-hill  down  the  river  just  out  the  famous  sheer  cliff 
of  the  bend.  Although  the  eaves  were  dripping,  the  snow  blanket  still 
covered  river  and  mountains,  the  two  were,  by  common  impulse,  to 
feast  their  eyes  for  a  moment  on  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  land- 
scapes of  the  north :  then  vrith  a  sigh  of  reverence,  they  entered  the  third 
and  new  building.  Here  they  found  the  late  arrival.  He  lay  on  a  bed 
by  the  window,  looking,  like  Lazarus,  "bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave- 
clothes;"  a  stubble-bearded,  dark  man  of  medium  size,  and  one  of  the 
toughest  looking  specimens  of  humanity  Simenstad's  eyes  had  ever 
seen.  A  dirty  bed-ticking,  blue  overalls  and  brown  muklucks  formed 
his  dress.  The  man  spoke:  "My  heart  has  been  shakin'  hands  with 
you  ever  since  I  heard  you  were  here.  That  was  what  hurried  me  down 
the  river;  somehow  I  felt  that  I'd  be  all  right  when  I  got  with  you.  I've 
never  forgot  what  you  did  for  me  on  the  White  Pass  trail  last  fall,  and 
your  'Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you'  when  you  left  me." 

Simenstad  had  be^n  scanning  keenly  the  bewhiskered  face  on  the 
pillow,  and  now  his  eyes  lightened  with  a  smile  of  recognition.  "I've 
got  von  now!  You  were  smooth-shaved  then.  You  are  mv  friend  of 
the  all-soda  flap-jack.  You  are  a  friend  of  Satonsky;  we  nick-named 
him  Count  Satonsky,  as  he  plays  the  violin,  and  he  comes  from  strong 
ancestors — from  Prague  Bohemia.  He  gave  me  a  picture  of  his  fore- 
father's home."  I  shall  have  a  cut  made,  and  grace  this  little  volume 
with  it,  as  he  is  the  man  that  piloted  us  through  the  White  Horse 
Rapids.  He  has  a  strong  personality,  full  of  sunshine  and  vigor,  ever 
ready  to  help  some  poor  soul  out  of  trouble. 

Satonsky  conld  not  succeed  as  a  miner;  he  bought  a  scow-load  of 
cord-wood  and  set  up  a  gasoline  engine  and  sawed  wood  and  delivered 
it  for  eighteen  dollars  per  cord,  so  after  a  while  he  got  the  name  in 
Dawson  of  "Gasoline  Joe."  He  was  telling  once  how  he  lost  the  trail 
and  conld  not  find  it,  so  he  knelt  down  in  the  snow  and  prayed  for  God 
to  show  him  the  trail.  He  got  up  from  his  prayer  and  the  little  small 
inner  voice  directed  him  on  a  hard  trail  which  led  him  back  to  his  cabin. 
He  related  this  story  once  to  Emil  Eichter's  mother.  She  put  it  thus: 
"When  you  knelt  in  the  snow  for  God  to  show  you  the  trail,  the  Indian 
spirits  guided  you  on  the  true  trail  so  you  could  find  your  cabin,  as  the 
Indian  spjirits  are  always  trying  to  help  the  white  man  along." 
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JLONDIKE'S  CHEISTMAS 
CHEER.  '*It  is  very  absurd  to 
talk  about  Christmas  in  the  Klon- 
dike," grumbled  Richter.  "All 
the  essentials  are  wanting." 
"What  do  you  consider  the  es- 
sentials of  Christmas'?"  inquired 
Simenstad.  "Why,  everything 
that  the  camp  lacks.  Children, 
in  the  first  place.  Imagine  a 
Christmas  without  children. ' ' 
"And  stores  at  which  to  buy 
gifts,"  added  Satonsky.  It  was 
three  days  before  the  great 
Christmas  festival.  "To  my 
mind,"  contended  Simenstad, 
' '  there  i  s  absolutely  nothing 
wanting  in  this  Christmas  that 
is  essential  to  its  good  cheer. 
Haven't  we  all  received  the  rich- 
est Christmas  gifts  that  our 
hearts  could  possibly  desire? 
That,  with  the  perfect  health  we 
enjoyed  in  this  splendid  winter, 
is  Christmas  gift  enough  for  any- 
body, and  we  are  not  so  impoverished  but  we  can  do  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  the  poor  fellows  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  for  others 
in  the  camp,  and  by  all  means,  let  us  have  the  boys  together  for  a  Christ- 
mas feast.  The  boys  have  stopped  stampeding  and  are  getting  fat  as 
porcupines,  hauling  and  gorging  themselves  on  the  caribou  Satonsky 
and  Richter  have  shot.  Two  hundred  fat  caribou  have  been  added  to 
the  bill  of  fare  of  the  Klondike."  "The  good  Lord  deliver  me  from 
ever  having  to  slaughter  so  many  of  His  innocent  creatures  again," 
said  Satonsky,  "the  big  liquid  eyes  haimt  me  still  in  my  dreams."  "We 
will  send  Richter  and  Satonsky  to  the  camps  tomorrow,  said  Simen- 
stad, "and  if  you  are  able  to  whisper  a  little  advice  on  the  subject  of 
dried-apples  and  caribou  mince-pie,  and  the  best  way  to  make  Christ- 
mas pudding  with  evaporated  eggs,  it'll  save  the  boys  many  blunders; 
Knutsen  and  Richter  will  have  to  be  our  chief  cooks,  but  don't  let  your 
mind  worry  one  bit  about  the  Christmas ;  we  are  going  to  have  one  time 
of  our  lives,  and  bring  something  of  the  Christmas  spirit  into  the  Klon- 
dike. "  "  Your  idea  is  a  great  one, ' '  said  an  old  miner.  The  whole  camp 
has  the  dumps  and  need  cheering  up;  many  of  them  are  making  their 
fortune,  and  the  pay-streaks  on  all  the  creeks  are  yielding  surprisingly, 
but  all  cheer  seems  to  be  absent  from  the  camp;  half  the  boys  in  the 
hospital  are  dying  from  home-sickness." 

The  next  morning  was  one  of  the  coldest  of  the  whole  winter.  Sixty 
degrees  below  zero,  registered  the  government  thermometer  at  the  bar- 
racks, while  the  various  thermometers  brought  in  by  the  miners  each 
had  their  own  tale  to  tell.    The  mercury  instruments  had  gone  out  of 
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commission  long  ago,  and  were  frozen  up  for  the  winter.  The  spirit 
thermometers  showed  from  sixty  below  to  seventy-five  below.  Simen- 
stad's  moccasins  creaked  cheerily  up  the  trail.  The  morning  was  too 
exhilarating  for  mere  walking;  half  the  time  he  was  running  in  the 
"Klondike  lope,"  used  universally  when  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  below. 
He  could  not  stop  long  at  any  one  of  the  many  cabins  of  his  friends; 
a  word  of  cheer  to  the  saw-mill  man  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bonanza;  a 
hand-shake  and  Christmas  greeting  to  his  friends  a  little  further  on; 
a  jovial  word  with  the  old  California  poet  who  had  come  with  the  Mount- 
ed Police  from  Circle  and  was  wintering  in  the  cabin  of  the  newspaper 
men ;  a  word  of  inquiry  at  the  cabin  along  the  trail  where  sick  men  had 
been  languishing;  Simenstad  announced  the  Christmas  tree.  ''Knut- 
sen,  the  heavy  Swede  that  managed  one  of  the  sweeps  on  the  scow 
Kern,"  he  said  to  the  jovial  cook,  "broke  off  and  hit  the  trail  today 
for  Dawson.  Let  Richter  and  Satonsky  get  their  own  pork  and  beans 
tomorrow,  and  you  go  down  to  Dawson  and  get  your  two  comrades 
there  to  help  you  get  over  enough  stoves  to  the  barracks  to  manage  the 
dinner ;  consult  with  the  Mounted  Police ;  now  get  busy.  My  two  boys 
can  stop  work  tomorrow,  lock  up  our  cabin  here  and  take  a  two  days' 
vacation.  This  constant  digging  down  in  that  dark  hole  is  getting  on 
my  nerves.  I  don't  know  what  rash  thing  I  will  be  driven  to  do  if  I 
can 't  have  a  change  once  in  a  while.    Sure  I  will  go. ' ' 

As  Simenstad  came  loping  up  to  his  cabin  the  Bonanza  grin  was 
still  on  the  Scotch-Irishman's  face.  "A  little  nugget  is  a  poor  gift  I 
ha'e  to  gi'e;  I'll  go  down  the  day  and  help  you  all."  Again  the  crisp 
trail  and  the  cheery  frost-music,  shrill  and  high  under  his  feet;  a  barely 
five-minutes  conversation  with  the  busy  Miss  Maloney,  as  she  bustled 
about  the  bar,  shooting  her  arrows  of  Irish  wit  at  the  thirsty  crowd  who 
were  weighing  out  gold  dust  and  exchanging  "josh"  with  the  bar-maid; 
tlie  dinner  three  miles  further  on  at  Lanky  Bill's  cabin — caribou  steak 
and  fresh  grayling,  the  fish  having  been  caught  in  a  primitive  trap 
spread  across  the  Klondike  in  October  as  the  school  went  down  the 
shallow  stream  towards  the  deeper  waters  of  tlie  Yukon  for  the  win- 
ter. Lanky  Bill  had  a  couple  of  barrels  of  them,  and  Simenstad  always 
looked  forward  to  a  meal  of  the  delicious  fish  with  joyful  anticipation, 
whenever  he  visited  his  old  Minnesota  friend.  "I  want  you  to  come  to 
our  Christmas  feast,"  invited  Simenstad.  "You  have  heard  of  our 
Klondike  boys.  Well,  we  propose  to  vote  you  in  as  a  member,  and  we 
want  to  inaugurate  you  now."  "All  right,"  replied  Bill,  "if  you  don't 
have  me  say  or  do  anything  except  just  to  eat  and  look  on."  "Look 
at  that,"  said  Bill,  indicating  a  streak  of  yellow  mixed  with  gray  some 
four  inches  in  width,  lying  about  three  feet  above  bed  rock. ' '  With  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  Simenstad  began  to  fill  his  pan.  Bill  picked 
with  a  prospector's  hand  pick,  took  the  richest  portions  and  tumbled 
them  into  the  pan.  As  they  poured  it  in  the  tub  of  muddy  water  in 
Bill's  cabin,  the  nuggets  of  greenish  yellow  grew  more  and  more  sur- 
prising. There  was  very  little  dust-gold  in  the  pan ;  one  nugget  of  eight 
dollars  rewarded  their  search,  and  the  whole  pan,  when  completed, 
weighed  at  sixteen  dollars  to  the  ounce.  Bill  carefully  put  it  in  a  small 
new  buckskin  poke  and  tied  it  up.    "Put  that  on  your  tree  for  all  of 


the  girls  and  boys  that  visit  your  feast;  divide  it  up  equal  with  them 
all;  exchange  it  for  gold-dust"  he  said,  as  he  handed  it  to  Simenstad. 
''I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  thinking.  I'm  an  old  bachelor  on  the 
shady  side  of  forty,  and  too  much  afraid  of  women  to  ever  think  of 
tying  up  with  any  of  them.  I  will  make  my  sisters  and  brother  happy 
from  this  claim."  "Well,  I  am  going  now,"  said  Simenstad,  "and  I 
will  make  it  back  to  Miss  Maloney's  road  house  tonight,  then  tomorrow 
I  will  go  up  and  get  Miller  on  upper  Bonanza  and  visit  a  lot  of  the 
boys,  and  I  think  that  I  will  be  coming  past  the  Forks  late  in  the  after- 


noon." 


' '  Very  well, ' '  said  Bill,  ' '  I  will  have  my  dogs  down  there  when  you 
go  by  and  give  you  a  lift  back  to  Dawson. ' ' 

The  boys  were  pitifully  eager  to  obey  the  summons  to  the  Christ- 
mas feast.  "I  don't  know  what  Uncle  Knutsen  will  say  about  our  min- 
ing operations,"  they  said  to  Simenstad.  "Here  the  three  of  us  have 
been  working  our  best  for  six  weeks  putting  down  hole  after  hole  and 
have  not  struck  a  blamed  tiling,  hardly  a  color.  The  bed-rock  is  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-five  feet  deep  here  and  the  muck  is  very  heavy  and 
slow,  it  has  been  slavish  work,  especially  for  me,  for  I  am  a  greenhorn 
at  it.  I  don't  know  how  long  the  old  man  will  want  us  to  keep  at  it. 
This  is  eating  up  a  big  pile  of  dust  and  yielding  nothing. "  "  Old  Knut- 
sen will  not  blame  you  boys,"  said  Simenstad,  "you  are  only  obeying 
orders  and  doing  your  best.  He  has  sunk  too  many  dry  holes  to  be 
wanting  you  down  with  him  now.  You  can  leave  your  hired  man  to 
go  on  with  the  work,  but  we  want  you  to  stay  with  us  a  week  or  so. ' ' 

It  was  getting  dusk  as  he  came  to  the  cabin  of  the  "T'ree  Yons." 
The  Swedes  were  not  at  work  on  the  claim.  They  opened  the  door  in 
response  to  his  knock,  revealed  an  interior  floorless  and  crude,  but 
bright  with  the  light  of  a  dozen  candles.  These  were  set  in  miner's  can- 
dlesticks and  bottles,  grouped  around  a  little  spruce  top  which  was 
standing,  a  miniature  Christmas  tree,  on  the  table  a  few  bits  of  glass 
hung  on  strings  from  the  branches,  and  some  fragments  of  red  flannel 
shirt  tied  here  and  there  about  the  tree  to  give  it  color.  Two  of  the 
Yons  were  sitting  at  the  table,  and  evidently  their  heads  had  been  down 
in  prayer,  and  tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  all  as  they  greeted  Simenstad 
and  Miller.    The  pathetic  little  scene  gripped  Simenstad 's  heart. 

"I  see  you  have  a  Christmas  spirit  even  up  here,  men,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  families  at  home?  "Ya,"  answered  Yon  Yocobson,  "me 
got  five,  he  got  seven,"  pointing  to  Yon  Yonson,  "and  he,  only  tree. 
He  too  much  young,"  pointing  to  Yon  Yonsen.  "Ve  tought  ve  ben 
make  leetle  Christmas ;  ve  tank  of  home  to-night. ' ' 

"God  bless  you  and  the  dear  ones  so  far  away,"  said  Simenstad, 
hardly  able  to  command  his  voice.  Miller's  eyes  were  streaming  as 
they  hurried  down  the  trail.  "That  was  too  much  for  me,"  he  said, 
after  a  while.  "I  wonder  what  my  folks  are  doing  tonight.  They  will 
be  at  the  church  with  a  lot  of  other  bright  and  happy  people,  but  I  bet 
their  thoughts  are  all  with  me  in  this  God-forsaken  land. ' '  Lank  Bill 
was  waiting  at  the  Forks,  and  after  a  supper  at  Miss  Maloney's  road 
house  the  three  friends  took  the  trail  for  Dawson.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful night,  this  Christmas  eve  of  '98.    There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars 
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^X'le  of  a  startling  brilliance.  The  aurora  borealis  with  its  great  feather 
bands  of  white  light  clear  across  the  sky  slowly  shifting,  glowing 
and  fading,  as  if  they  were  the  wings  of  the  angels  of  Bethlehem !  The 
electrical  sounds  that  accompanied  the  changes  of  the  light  were  like 
the  swishing  of  seraphic  pinions.  The  very  spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  was  in  the  pure,  keen  air.  The  dogs  held  a  steady  five-mile  pace, 
and  the  men  ran  joyously  with  them,  one  riding  on  the  sled,  one  at  the 
gee  pole  and  the  third  setting  the  pace  ahead,  relieving  one  another  as 
the  breath  of  the  runners  grew  short.  Winding  with  the  twisting  creek, 
flashing  out  into  the  open  places,  shadowy  and  mysterious  as  ghosts 
in  the  woods,  no  pause,  no  weariness ;  the  very  fullness  and  ecstasy  of 
life  is  this — a  winter  night-mush  in  the  far  northland. 

Although  it  was  an  hour  before  midnight,  yet  as  they  swung  around 
the  point  just  above  Dawson  City,  songs  of  the  boys  smote  the  air  grate- 
fully. The  boys  were  singing  their  Christmas  carols  in  front  of  the 
English  church.  As  the  travelers  drew  nearer  they  heard  the  same 
songs  before  Nestlenigh  cottage.  They  were  old  familiar  Christmas 
songs.  "Heilege  Nacht,"  "Joy  to  the  World,"  *'0h,  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem,"  and  others  of  the  fine  old  hymns.  As  they  drew  up  at  the 
barracks  the  quartet  had  already  marched  down  the  street,  and  they 
heard  strains  of  "Ave  Maria"  sung  for  Father  Justus'  benefit  down 
by  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  "Bless  the  boys,"  said  Simenstad,  "I  haven't 
heard  anything  sweeter  in  all  my  life."  "Come  down  with  me  to  the 
Catholic  Church,"  said  Simenstad;  "we'll  help  give  Father  Justus  a 
midnight  congregation  at  mass."  Here  again  the  boys'  quartet  fur- 
nished the  music,  to  the  delight  of  Father  Justus,  and  as  many  of  the 
hospital  as  were  able  to  attend.  After  the  service,  the  quartet,  with 
Simenstad,  went  to  the  hall  of  the  hospital,  and  the  sweet  music  of 

;  the  carols  wafted  their  message  of  hope  and  peace  to  the  sick  ones  in 

I  their  cots. 

"You  have  done  us  all  a  world  of  good,"  said  Father  Justus.  "I 
am  almost  minded  to  think  that  you  are  all  children  of  Mother  Church, 
i  after  all."  "Surely  we  are,"  replied  Simenstad,  "of  the  Universal 
Mother,  and  we'll  sing  these  songs  in  the  City  of  Gold  together." 
Christmas  was  one  of  those  matchless  days  found  only  in  the  keen 
north.  The  sun  did  not  rise  above  the  hill,  but  there  was  daylight  for 
two  or  three  hours,  that  softened  sunlight  so  grateful  to  the  eyes. 

Before  the  dinner,  young  Simenstad,  Lanky  Bill  and  Miller  were 
formally  voted  into  the  Club.  ' '  I  know  nothing  about  rules, ' '  said  Lank 
Bill,  "except  just  to  keep  a  diggin'."  He  was  applauded,  and  Richter 
wrote  the  motto.  Miller  sat  next  to  him,  with  the  vision  of  his  beloved 
ones. 

Wonderful  were  the  viands,  and  wonderful  the  appetites  that  de- 
molished them.  The  dried-apples  and  caribou  mince-pies  were  voted 
superior  to  anything  ever  tasted  before ;  the  plum  pudding,  for  which 
a  few  raisins  and  prunes  had  been  found,  and  lime  juice  and  evapor- 
ated eggs,  with  some  powdered  cinnamon  begged  from  the  store-keeper, 
but  minus  the  burning  brandy,  was  pronounced  a  wondrous  success; 
the  juicy  caribou  roast,  and  the  Christmas  cake  without  frosting  were 
equally  successful;  evaporated  potatoes  and  the  invaluable  "Klondike 
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strawberries"  were  served  in  tin  platters.  There  was  genuine  sour- 
dough bread,  made  on  Satonsky's  more  capacious  stove  and  spread 
with  Richter's  last  roll  of  butter.  Simenstad  was  overwhelmed  with 
compliments.  The  disappointments,  the  longing,  the  isolation,  the  dis- 
tance from  home  were  all  forgotten;  the  whole  world  was  present  at 
the  feast.  Here  was  "inside,"  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
"outside." 

Through  Simenstad 's  dreams  persistently  ran  three  great  dogs^ 
and  the  old  Indian  chief,  and  before  them  the  broad-shouldered,  blue- 
eyed  jovial  faced  young  Richter,  speeding  under  the  northern  lights, 
over  frozen  wastes  on  the  mission  upon  which  his  father  had  sent  him, 
and  his  love  for  his  mother  awakened  something  he  had  never  known, 
and  his  prayer  at  the  bedside  and  as  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  repeated  | 
again  and  again  was:  "God  bless  him  and  keep  him  sweet  and  bring 
him  back  to  his  mother  in  Skagway. " 
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HE  FUTILE  GOLD.  Simenstad 
was  growing  moody;  a  persistent, 
depressing  thought  was  seldom 
absent  long  from  his  conscious- 
ness, fight  against  it  as  he  would. 
This  obsessing  thought  was  the 
futility  of  all  this  tremendous 
strife  for  gold  and  the  impotence 
for  comfort  or  blessing  of  the  gold 
when  it  was  obtained.  As  he  lay 
awake  at  night  and  visioned  anew 
the  scenes  of  the  Chilcoot  trail, 
Skagway,  Dyea,  the  thought  sat 
oppressingly  upon  him  like  a 
nightmare.  He  saw  again  that 
army  of  men  like  boats  adrift — cut 
loose  from  all  the  anchors  that  had 
held  them,  and  with  sails  set  at  all 
angles  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
The  wrecks  were  innumerable ;  the 
successes  were  few,  and  yet  the 
same  goal  loomed — a  treacherous 
mirage  before  each  one — the  little 
yellow  lumps  locked  with  icy  hands 
in  the  frozen  recesses  of  the  forsaken  nook  of  the  northland,  and  upon 
the  river,  or  even  before  that  in  the  Lake  camps,  money  could  do  little 
or  nothing  for  a  man.  It  could  not  purchase  for  him  immunity  from 
accident  and  disease,  or  even  from  famine  in  this  wilderness,  when  the 
food  was  not  to  be  had.  One  after  another  instance  of  this  helpless- 
ness of  gold  would  flash  upon  the  screen  of  his  memorj\  Half  way 
down  the  Yukon,  where  they  tied  up  for  the  night,  he  saw,  in  a  hastily 
constructed  shack  by  the  river,  a  flag  of  distress,  and,  stooping  through 
the  narrow  doorway,  he  found  a  scurvy-bloated  man,  with  teeth  falling 
from  swollen  gums  and  legs  blue-black.    At  the  side  of  the  narrow  door- 
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way  was  the  sign:  "Twenty  dollars  offered  for  a  potato,"  and  there 
was  not  one  to  be  had.  As  they  approached  Dawson  they  met  a  scow 
load  of  men  with  short  outfits ;  they  passed  men  in  poling-boats,  sway- 
ing and  pushing  against  the  current  and  through  the  ice-cake,  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  escape  from  the  northland  to  the  coast  before  the  river 
should  freeze. 

"Turn  back,  you  fools,"  they  heard  a  big  voice  shouting.  "Turn 
back,  you!  There's  starvation  and  death  before  you  in  the  Klondike 
— no  grub.  Half  the  camp  is  going  to  starve  before  spring;  they'll 
mob  you  for  your  food. ' ' 

"Why,"  shouted  Richter,  "is  there  no  gold  at  Dawson?"  "Damn 
the  gold, "  replied  the  boatman.    "What  good  is  it?    You  can't  eat  it." 

The  lesson  was  repeated  as  they  neared  the  great  camp,  and  end- 
lessly reiterated  when  they  got  to  Dawson.  Here  were  tons  of  gold  in 
buck-skin  pokes,  in  canvas  bags,  in  tomato  cans  and  match-tins,  plenty 
of  gold.  To  some  of  those  who  had  it,  it  had  come  as  a  surprise  after 
long  years  of  stampeding  and  digging.  In  the  pursuit  it  seemed  the 
sum  of  all  things  good ;  in  the  attainment  it  was  but  a  feeble  and  futile 
thing.  The  hundreds  of  dollars  of  it  that  winter  in  Dawson  couldn't 
buy  an  onion  or  an  egg,  a  potato  or  an  orange,  a  lemon  or  an  apple. 
This  futility  of  the  gold  caused  it  to  become  in  the  purses  of  many,  a 
thing  to  be  disdained,  despised  and  carelessly  thrown  away.  Simen- 
stad  remembered  seeing  a  great,  broad  six-footer  staggering  from  a 
saloon  door  with  a  heavy  gold  sack  in  his  hand,  step  on  the  ice  and  go 
sprawling.  His  buck-skin  poke  struck  upon  a  sharp  edge,  burst  wide 
open,  and  his  dust,  hundreds  of  dollars  of  it,  went  flying  all  about. 
The  bystanders,  observing  that  unwritten  law  of  the  mining  camps  which 
always  respects  property  rights,  formed  a  circle  to  guard  the  gold. 
The  drunken  man,  assisted  by  a  comrade,  made  awkward  and  spasmodic 
efforts  to  reclaim  his  dust,  raking  it  together,  mingled  with  snow  and 
dirt,  and  replacing  it  in  an  empty  sack.  A  boy  of  twelve  stood  by  watch- 
ing with  keen  interest  his  clumsy  efforts.  The  miner  soon  grew  im- 
patient. "Here  boy,"  he  called,  "you  can  have  the  rest,"  and  the  won- 
dering boy  rushed  into  a  cabin  for  a  gold  pan  and  a  blower,  soon  had 
scraped  up  more  gold  in  value  than  the  money  which  most  of  the  men 
who  stood  around  had  expended  upon  their  whole  outfits.  Every  day 
the  same  sad  lesson  was  reiterated.  There  were  calls  for  very  many 
things  that  were  not  to  be  had — locks  to  secure  men's  cabins,  latches, 
hinges  and  staples  to  hang  and  fasten  their  doors,  glass  for  the  win- 
dows, oakum  and  finishing  paper  to  make  snug  the  walls,  nails  and 
screws  wherewith  to  fasten  furniture,  tools  to  work  with ;  the  ordinary 
implements,  knickknacks  that  seem  essential  to  plainest  life — all  were 
wanted  here,  and  gold  could  not  procure  them.  Father  Justus  in  the 
Hospital  had  no  mattresses  or  springs  for  his  beds,  no  delicacies  for 
feeble  stomachs,  no  instruments  or  bandages  or  appliances  for  his  oper- 
ating room.  Gold  everywhere,  but  nothing  of  value  that  gold  was  able 
to  accomplish. 

As  the  winter  tightened  upon  the  land,  this  futility  of  the  precious 
metal  weighed  upon  Simenstad's  mind  until  it  became  an  obsession, 
and  he  himself  turned  from  the  gold  with  loathing.    It  could  do  so  little 
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so  little  for  the  men  about  him.  Disputes  arose,  thefts  and  other  crimes 
were  committed,  even  murder,  but  there  were  no  officers  to  enforce  the 
laws,  and  no  adequate  laws  to  enforce.  Rumor  had  it  that  certain  offi- 
cers had  gone  upon  wild  stampedes  into  the  Atlin  country  up  the  Big 
Salmon  and  up  Stewart  river,  instead  of  pursuing  their  appointed  way 
to  Dawson  to  take  care  of  the  great  camp.  The  gold  could  lure  them  to 
the  rainbow 's  end,  but  could  not  bring  them  to  their  duty. 

To  the  physical  suffering,  which  the  gold  dust  could  not  alleviate, 
was  added  the  keener  and  more  futile  distress  of  mind,  and  so  the  camp 
grew  more  and  more  despondent  and  grouchy  and  quarrelsome  as  the 
gold  came  in  greater  quantities.  Up  the  creeks  where  men  were  work- 
ing hard  there  was  more  optimism.  The  play  of  muscles  and  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  banished  despondency.  Those  who  could  find  no  claims  or 
profitable  lays  could  at  least  get  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  an  hour  for 
their  labor.  One  could  bear  an  unvarying  diet  of  bacon  and  beans  and 
rough  bed  of  poles  and  a  squalid  cabin,  when  the  gold  was  heaping  up 
in  his  can,  and  the  fruition  of  hopes  long  cherished  seemed  at  hand. 

In  general,  the  discouraging  features  of  the  camp  were  predomi- 
nant and  the  thought  of  the  utter  uselessness  and  foolishness  of  the 
mad  quest  for  gold  would  come  seeping  into  the  pores  of  Simenstad's 
brain  until  it  became  a  phantom  of  dread.  He  grew  to  despise,  almost 
to  hate  the  dull,  heavy  dust  in  the  cans  and  buckskin  pokes.  ''What 
good  is  it?  What  good  is  it?  he  questioned  over  and  over,  as  he  pad- 
dled in  his  moccasins  along  the  icy  creek's  trails  until  the  question  fell 
into  a  weary  rhythm  with  the  crunching  snow.  The  gold-lust  became 
in  his  thought  a  fearful  disease,  more  loathsome  than  scurvy,  more 
deadly  than  pneumonia,  more  insane  than  typhoid,  more  enthralling 
than  dipsomania.  He  grew  actually  fearful  lest  his  strong  lovable 
friends,  Satonsky,  Richter  and  the  rest  should  "strike  it  rich,"  and  the 
gold-lust  inflame  and  excite,  but  never  sated  by  acquisition,  should 
taint  and  wither  their  splendid  manhood,  and  rob  them  of  their  physical 
and  moral  strength  and  beauty.  For  them  he  constantly  offered  up 
Agur's  sensible  prayer:  "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  never 
for  himself,  for  he  felt  only  disgust  and  fear  of  the  gold.  Simenstad 
would  never  take  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  disappointments, 
the  pleasures  and  the  pain  of  any  human  being,  especially  of  any  of 
his  friends  lightly.  He  must  ache  with  their  pain  and  laugh  with  their 
gladness. 

Simenstad  swung  back  to  town,  the  thirty-four  miles  from  Miller's 
cabin,  one  keen,  cold,  clear  day  in  early  March.  The  various  tones  of 
the  frost-harp  beneath  his  feet  varied  from  the  highest  in  early  morn- 
ing to  almost  the  lowest  producible  note  at  noon,  ascending  towards 
evening  as  he  drew  close  to  Dawson.  Bursting  into  Satonsky 's  cabin 
with  eyebrows,  fur  cap  and  hair  white  with  frost,  he  was  the  picture  of 
ruddy  health. 

Great  news,  the  mail  has  come !  I  was  up  the  river  getting  wood 
when  the  three  sleds  passed  me.  The  tall  lithe  couriers,  one  of  them 
swinging  ahead  in  an  easy,  yet  rapid  lope,  setting  the  pace  for  the  dogs ; 
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the  other  hokling  onto  the  handle-bar  behind.  They  came  fifty  miles 
today,  and  brought  thirteen  sacks  of  mail.  We'll  get  our  letters  now. 
The  news  is  already  flying  up  the  creeks.  Tomorrow  saw  the  town  fill- 
ing up  with  eager  faces.  The  news  has  spread  to  the  farthest  creeks 
during  the  night,  and  here  they  came,  a  representative  from  every  camp 
and  claim  into  the  whole  region.  By  evening  three  or  four  hundred 
men  had  come  into  town  for  their  mail.  Richter  went  early  in  the 
morning  for  news  and  came  back  to  Simenstad's  cabin  discouraged. 
Satonsky  and  a  few  others  were  there. 


AIL.   The  letters  were  ''spotted," 
Richter    had    foretold.      The 


as 

faithful  mother  at  home  had  writ- 
ten him  every  week  and  number- 
ed her  letters.  There  was  in  his 
little  package  no  series  of  more 
than  two  or  three  letters  without 
a  break.  Here  was  number  two, 
number  five  and  six,  number 
eleven,  number  nineteen  and 
twenty.  Eagerly  he  tore  them 
open  and  devoured  them — the 
first  news  from  the  outside  world 
in  six  months;  loving  messages, 
scraps  of  information.  An  eager 
knock  sounded  on  his  door.  He 
opened  it.  There  was  Miller.  ''I 
mushed  into  town  today,"  said 
his  friend.  "They  brought  the 
news  early  this  morning  that  the 
mail  had  come.  When  can  I  get 
it?"  His  face  fell  when  he  learn- 
ed the  day  on  which  the  distribu- 
I    "'''^^^^^''^'Vi^lllJl..*''''^'*^  tion  would  begin.     "I  hear  that 

^^'"■"  some  are  getting  their  letters  on 

the  side, ' '  he  said,  ' '  but  I  have  no  money  with  me,  and  no  time.  I  am 
going  back  to  the  claim,  maybe  they  '11  let  my  partner  bring  my  letters 
out  to  me.     I  am  bound  to  hear  from  wife  and  Mamie,  now  a  whole 


year,"  and  his  face  looked  gaunt  and  his  eyes  wild  with  anxiety. 

''There's  another  placard  up,"  spoke  out  Richter,  "that  is  more 
infamous  than  the  other.  It  says  that  every  one  must  come  for  his  own 
mail  in  person,  and  that  every  written  order  will  not  be  honored." 

"That  means  another  long  mush  for  me  and  plenty  of  precious 
time  lost,  wasted,"  said  Miller.  "I  wish  I  had  brought  a  can  of  dust." 
"I'll  find  you  the  money,"  offered  Simenstad.  "It  would  not  avail 
you  now,"  interposed  Satonsky.  "Somebody  has  complained  to  Cap- 
tain Conseilern  and  the  graft  has  stopped ;  at  least  it  has  got  to  be  done 
on  the  sly.  Your  gold  is  helpless  again.  It's  no  good  in  a  case  like 
this." 

The  Lieutenant  quickly  got  and  handed  Richter  and  Satonsky  what 
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letters  he  could  find  for  them.  Their  mail  was  fragmentary,  as  was 
Simenstad's.  The  week  was  over,  and  Simenstad,  going  down  the 
street  at  ten  o'clock  the  day  the  mail  was  to  be  distributed,  saw  a 
strange  sight ;  a  row  of  men,  two  by  two,  stretched  for  four  blocks  along 
the  streets,  marshalled  and  kept  in  order  by  Mounted  Police,  who  were 
traversing  the  line  here  and  there.  The  miners  themselves  saw  to  it 
that  there  was  no  "butting  in."  Woe  to  the  man  who  tried  to  slip 
into  another  man's  place. 

Simenstad  spoke  to  one  he  knew:  ''Hello,  Hefner,"  he  cried,  ap- 
proaching a  thick-set  German  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Dominion, 
fifty  miles.  "When  did  you  arrive?"  "Three  o'clock  des  mooning," 
replied  Hefner.  "I  camped  on  des  line.  It  was  two  block  long  alretty, 
and  I  haf e  been  here  steady  since  tree  des  morning. ' ' 

The  clouds  had  gathered  and  snow  was  sifting  down  upon  this  long 
waiting  line.  The  miners  were  in  motion,  stepping  from  foot  to  foot, 
some  of  them  singing  to  themselves,  all  of  them  patiently  enduring. 
The  snow  was  gathering  upon  cap  and  shoulders  as  the  weary  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  from  foot  to  foot,  without  progress,  went  on.  Simenstad 
strolled  towards  the  postoffice.  The  door  opened,  and  sixteen  men 
marched,  two  by  two,  in  lock-step  into  the  cabin,  then  a  red  arm  shot 
out  to  bar  the  rest,  and  the  door  was  shut.  One  by  one,  at  slow  inter- 
vals, those  who  had  gone  in  came  out  at  the  side  door;  some  of  them 
with  letters  in  their  hands  and  some  without  any,  and  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment and  almost  despair  upon  their  faces.  Some  were  angry. 
"We  know  there  are  letters  there  for  us,"  they  complained,  "and  they 
are  holding  them  back  until  we  bribe  them. ' '  Miller  he  found  away  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  line,  and,  by  the  way,  he  died  a  few  years  ago — 
Joaquisn  Miller,  the  poet. 

Simenstad's  warm  cabin  and  his  own  fatigue  had  made  him  over- 
sleep. All  day  Miller  stood  in  line.  At  five  o  'clock,  when  the  post  office 
closed,  he  was  still  a  block  from  the  door.  "What  shall  we  do?"  he 
asked  one  of  the  policeman.  "Can  we  have  this  place  in  the  line  to- 
morrow morning?"  "We  can't  keep  it  for  you,"  said  the  policeman. 
"If  you  keep  it  you'll  have  to  stay  here,  or  come  before  the  rest  get 
here.  Bring  me  my  robe  from  my  sled  and  a  little  grub,"  he  requested 
of  Simenstad,  "I  am  going  to  camp  right  here  on  this  trail." 

The  next  morning  the  weary  men  who  had  camped  on  the  line  were 
stepping  from  foot  to  foot  agin,  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  door  at 
9  o'clock,  and  then  the  same,  slow,  aggravating,  insolvent  routine  was 
gone  through.  Simenstad  watched ;  at  one  o  'clock  Miller  went  in.  With 
anxiety  almost  equal  to  his,  Simenstad  waited  at  the  side  door.  Pres- 
ently he  stumbled  forth,  red-faced  and  furious.  "I  did  not  get  one," 
he  said.  They  tell  me  that  the  New  York  and  Seattle  mail-sack  were 
left  out  of  this  lot.  I  know  my  wife  and  Mamie  are  writing  every  week 
— a  whole  year!  a  whole  year!"  "It's  hard  and  cruel,"  consoled  Si- 
menstad, "but  there's  hope.  Another  mail  is  announced,  to  arrive  two 
weeks  from  now,"  and  Miller,  with  the  optimism  of  one  who  loved, 
went  back  to  his  windlass.  Three  weeks  later  another  mail  was  an- 
nounced; nine  sacks  this  time,  again  the  letters  "on  the  side,"  for  an 
ounce;  again  the  long  line.    Milder  weather  this  time,  the  men  camp- 
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ing  on  the  line  from  early  night  till  the  time  of  opening  of  the  post  of- 
fice door ;  again  the  slow  march  two  by  two,  a  squadron  of  sixteen  going 
in  at  a  time,  and  going  out  by  the  side  door. 

Two  days  after  the  line  formed,  Simenstad  said  to  himself,  "I'll 
try  again  for  more  letters."  Taking  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
only  two  blocks  away  from  the  post  office  now,  he  stood  for  three  hours. 
Ahead  of  him  was  Jensen,  a  Danish  friend  whom  he  met  at  Seattle. 
"Why,  Jensen,"  he  said.  "I  saw  you  in  town  yesterday;  didn't  you 
get  your  mail?"  "Yes,"  said  Jensen,  I  have  been  in  twice.  The  first 
time  I  got  six  letters.  I  knew  some  had  been  missed,  so  I  tried  again, 
and  late  yesterday  evening  I  got  two  more.  Those  awkward,  bungling 
policemen  had  overlooked  one  bundle  of  the  J's.  Now  I  am  going  to 
try  it  again,  and  perhaps  I'll  get  some  more."  The  man  behind  Jen- 
sen said:  "I  can  beat  that.  I  have  been  in  three  times  and  got  two 
letters  each  time.  Now  I  am  going  to  try  and  see  if  I  can  get  two 
more."  Simenstad  sighed.  Framing  excuses  for  the  Canadian  Grov- 
emment  and  Mounted  Police  was  getting  to  be  laborious  work.  He 
saw  Miller  away  ahead  of  him,  near  the  door,  and  presently  he  saw  the 
door  open  and  Miller  disappeared  within.  He  waited  for  his  friend  in 
anxiety,  and  trembled  for  him.  Somehow  a  premonition  of  coming  ill 
shot  down  over  Simenstad 's  brave  spirit,  but  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining his  place  kept  him  in  line.  An  hour  of  waiting  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  the  red-armed  policeman  and  take  his  place  before  the 
counter;  as  he  expected,  a  little  bundle  of  letters,  overlooked  before, 
was  his  reward.  As  he  came  out  he  looked  for  Miller.  "Ah,"  said 
Satonsky.  "I'm  feared  for  that  man.  He  came  out  and  sat  on  yonder 
stump,  and  opened  first  one  letter  and  then  another;  then  I  saw  him 
jerk  down  his  cap  over  his  eyes  and  hit  the  trail.  I  fear  something  is 
very  wrong." 

Simenstad  went  home  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  a  trip  up  Hunker 
Creek  the  day  after.  He  would  wait  for  word  from  Miller.  When  he 
returned  from  the  trip  to  the  creek  on  the  third  day  he  found  a  message 
and  a  bundle  of  letters.  "Read  them  in  order,"  said  Miller's  hand- 
writing, "and  come."  With  a  misgiving  Simenstad  opened  the  pack- 
age of  wifely  letters.  They  were  "spotted,"  as  his  own  had  been.  Here 
two  in  succession,  there  an  interval  two  or  three  months,  and  then 
another.  At  first,  placid  and  tender  epistles  with  details  of  home  life, 
and  many  little  stories  of  Mamie  and  her  sayings,  her  school  and  her 
grades,  and  a  little  letter  from  the  dear  child  herself,  full  of  little  else 
but  "Dear  Daddy"  and  "When  are  you  coming  home!"  and  "I  miss 
you!"  and  so  through  the  summer  with  its  playtime.  The  wife  had 
gotten  two  or  three  letters  sent  out  by  messengers  poling  up  the  Yukon; 
her  letters  rejoiced  in  her  husband's  success,  but  called  him  home.  "I 
am  afraid  to  have  you  winter  there  in  that  terrible  country.  No  mat- 
ter if  you  don't  make  much  in  the  summer,  come  home  in  the  fall,  be- 
fore the  winter  freezes  you  in.  Mamie  and  I  want  you. ' '  The  Septem- 
ber and  October  letters  were  missing.  The  one  early  in  November — 
wifely  reproaches  now,  and  intruding  fears.  "Dear  John"  it  began. 
"I  am  scared  about  Mamie.  As  I  told  you  in  my  former  letters,  the 
sweet  child  is  growing  thin.    Her  eyes  are  so  big ;  she  does  not  seem  to 
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be  sick,  but  slie  is  losing  ber  bloom.  I  tbink  part  of  tbe  reason  is  that 
sbe  is  grieving  for  ber  daddy  so  mucb,  and  she  is  growing  tall  so  fast 
I  bave  taken  lier  from  scbool,  because  tbe  doctors  said  I  must.  I  am 
afraid ;  never  mind  tbe  gold,  Jobn,  come  borne ;  I  am  scared  about  our 
little  girl. ' '  And  from  Mamie  a  touching  little  scribbling  ecbo :  ' '  Daddy, 
Daddy,  never  mind  tbe  gold,  come  bome!"  Another  one  dated  the 
last  of  November:  "Dearest  Jobn,"  it  said,  "why  don't  you  answer 
my  letters?  Why  do  you  stay  in  the  Klondike,  when  I  bave  told  you 
that  our  little  girl  is  fading  away  I  Tbe  doctor  looks  anxious  when  be 
comes  from  ber  now,  and  shakes  bis  bead.  She  is  very  weak,  but  sits 
up  every  day  and  is  so  sweet,  so  sweet !  Even  if  you  bave  to  leave  it 
all,  and  drive  tbe  team  as  before,  come  home,  come  home,  Jobn,"  and 
so  another  letter,  with  deepening  anxiety;  then  the  phristmas  time,  a 
little  black-rimmed  envelope,  the  anguish  of  a  mother's  heart  trying  to 
excuse  her  husband,  and  yet  wondering  how  be  could  risk  the  life-long 
bitterness  of  remorse  for  staying  away  from  a  dying  child  for  the  sake 
of  mere  gold.  "You  told  me,  John,  that  you  could  come  with  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  That  seems  a  great  fortune  to  me,  and  I  wrote  you 
to  take  it  and  come,  but  you  did  not,  and  now  it  is  too  late.  Tbe  river  is 
frozen  and  Mamie  is  dead."  A  lock  of  tbe  little  one's  hair  and  ber  last 
picture — and  a  last  despairing,  but  loving  message  from  her  to  "Dear- 
est Daddy!" 

Simenstad  read  with  fast  falling  tears.  It  was  as  if  his  own  mo- 
ther had  gone.    Tbe  pity  of  it — tbe  pity  of  it  1 

"CURSE  THE  GOLD."  Simenstad  bad  been  on  tbe  trail  all  day, 
twenty-eight  miles  each  way  was  the  trip.  Two  days  of  constant 
traveling  were  before  him,  but  there  was  no  hesitation.  A  hasty  sup- 
per and  he  struck  the  trail  up  Bonanza.  At  dusk.  Lanky  Bill,  making 
a  night  trip  after  dispatching  his  mail,  overtook  him  on  the  edge  of 
town  and  gave  him  a  lift.  So  he  was  now  riding,  with  the  four  sturdy 
dogs  and  Bill  at  tbe  geepole  ahead,  winding  among  the  trees  and  spin- 
ning along  tbe  clear  creek's  bed;  then  Simenstad,  running  ahead  of 
the  dogs,  tbe  other  holding  the  geepole  behind  them;  then  Bill  in  tbe 
sled  and  Simenstad  at  the  geepole,  making  all  baste.  Seven  miles  an 
hour  they  sped,  tbe  dogs  keen  for  home,  and  the  men  keen  on  the  quest. 

Tbe  forks  of  Eldorado  were  now  sixteen  miles.  "Take  the  dogs," 
said  Bill  "It  is  only  three  miles  to  my  shack,  and  it  is  twelve  to  Mil- 
ler's cabin."  It  was  bard  plodding  now,  the  dogs  reluctant,  disappoint- 
ed of  their  kennels  and  their  supper.  Simenstad  urged  them  on  with 
all  bis  might,  but  it  was  long  after  night  when  he  reached  Miller's  cabin. 
His  lusty  ' '  Whoa ! ' '  would  bave  brought  bis  friend  out  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  but  there  was  no  response  this  time.  With  heavy 
foreboding  Simenstad  unhitched  and  cared  for  the  dogs,  then  opened 
tbe  door  and  went  in.  Miller  sat  on  a  bench  with  bis  bead  on  tbe  table, 
bis  partner  slumbering  in  bis  bunk.  Simenstad  came  up  behind  bim 
and  gathered  bim  as  a  mother  gathers  a  child,  into  bis  bosom.  He  said 
not  a  word,  and  Miller  too,  was  silent.  There  were  no  words  to  say. 
At  last  Miller  sprang  to  bis  feet,  rudely  shaking  off  Simenstad 's  arm. 
*  *  Curse  tbe  gold ! "  he  shouted,  bis  voice  hoarse  and  unnatural.    Simen- 
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stad  seized  him  by  both  shoulders  with  a  strong  grip,  " gold!" 

raved  the  maddened  man.  "What  use  is  it?  Wliat  can  it  do  for  me 
now,  or  for  her  I"  Simenstad  led  him  back  to  his  seat  again  by  main 
strength,  forced  him  down  upon  it,  and  held  him  there.  After  a  little, 
without  saying  a  word,  Simenstad  gradually  slackened  the  grip  of  his 
right  hand  and  slid  the  arm  caressingly  across  the  man's  shoulders, 
thence  upward,  until  his  liand  rested  upon  the  hair  of  the  stricken 
father,  and  moved  gently  back  and  forth,  as  a  mother  soothes  her  sor- 
rowing child. 

Little  by  little  Miller's  muscles,  hard  and  tense  with  his  emotion 
relaxed;  his  head  bowed  upon  the  table,  and  dry  sobs  began  to  shake 
his  frame.  "Once  she  went  to  see  her  grandma,  and  was  gone  to  that 
beautiful  country  for  a  month.  We  missed  her  about  the  home,  but 
were  glad  to  see  her  go  away  when  we  knew  she  was  happy  and  gain- 
ing strength  and  health.  Besides  we  knew  she  was  getting  knowledge 
in  the  field  and  woods  that  was  essential  to  her  true  education.  She 
was  just  as  truly  our  daughter,  just  as  dear  and  close  to  us  while  she 
was  at  her  grandma's  as  when  she  was  romping  and  laughing  through 
our  home.  We  would  have  been  selfish  to  deny  her  this  chance  of 
health  and  growth."  "John,"  said  Simenstad  tenderly,  his  voice  deep 
and  vibrant,  "your  Mamie  has  been  promoted  to  a  higher  grade.  Mamie 
has  gone  to  see  her  grandmother.  You  haven't  lost  her,  she  is  more 
truly  yours  than  she  ever  was.  She  has  better  teachers,  better  train- 
ing, more  loving  care  than  you  could  give  her.  What  God  has  done  to 
her  is  a  simple,  natural  and  beautiful  thing.  What  your  gold  could  not 
do  for  her  the  love  of  God  has  done.  You  did  your  best ;  you  did  it  for 
her,  but,  some  day,  you  and  Mamie  will  talk  this  thing  over,  and  you 
will  acknowledge  that  God 's  plan  for  the  education  of  your  sweet  child 
were  the  better. 

"Don't  curse  your  gold,  John,  it  is  God's  good  treasure  loaned  to 
you  for  use.  Wliy,  you  can  have  the  happiness  of  helping  somebody 
else's  child  with  it,  and  there  will  be  no  element  of  selfishness  in  that. 
Don't  curse  your  gold;  take  it  home  to  your  wife,  and  plan  with  her 
how  to  use  it  for  God's  other  children." 

So  all  the  rest  of  the  night  Simenstad  held  Miller  in  his  arms,  and 
talked  and  soothed  him,  until  at  last  the  man  cried  out:  "I'd  give  the 
whole  sixty  thousand  for  one  day  with  Mamie  again!" — and  the  dam 
of  his  grief  burst,  and  the  flood  came.  There  was  something  terrible 
in  his  weeping.  Three  nights  of  sleepless  despair  and  anguish  had 
brought  the  man  to  the  point  of  madness,  and  Simenstad,  fighting  for 
his  life  and  reason,  breathed  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  when  the  tears 
gushed  forth,  but  he  had  never  witnessed  such  a  flood.  It  was  hard  to 
staunch.  It  lasted  so  long  that  the  man  had  no  voice  or  tears  left.  At 
length,  utterly  drained  of  his  strength,  but  also  of  his  bitterness  and 
rebellion.  Miller  let  Simenstad  undress  him  and  lay  him  on  the  bunk. 
Simenstad  was  only  less  exhausted.  Miller's  partner,  a  big-hearted 
Swede,  his  heavy  face  bloated  and  twisted  by  tears  and  sympathy,  slid 
out  of  his  bunk  as  Miller  fell  asleep,  and  with  friendly  roughness,  forced 
Simenstad  to  take  his  place. 
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It  was  nearly  noon  when  Simenstad,  refreshed  by  sleep  and  the 
flapjacks  and  coffee  prepared  by  the  big  Swede,  harnessed  his  dogs 
and  struck  the  trail  towards  Dawson.  Miller  was  still  heavily  sleep- 
ing, but  Simenstad  was  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  he  left  the  man 
with  his  faith  triumphant,  and  his  trust  and  submission  to  God's  will 
restored. 

But  the  tones  of  the  frost-harp  beneath  Simenstad 's  feet,  as,  hold- 
ing the  gee-pole,  he  ran  behind  the  dogs,  were  low  and  subdued — a  mi- 
nor strain. 

And  again,  in  endless  reiteration,  the  words  formed  themselves  to 
his  accompaniment  as  he  thought  over  the  scenes  of  that  terrible  night, 
chanting  to  the  minor  melody:  ''Wliat  good  is  it?  The  futile  gold! 
The  futile  gold!" 

HE  BOYS  TOGETHER.  ''Say 
Simenstad,"  said  Richter,  lower- 
ing his  voice  and  glancing  around 
to  see  if  anybody  was  within  ear- 
shot, ' '  do  you  see  those  men  climb- 
ing French  Hill  yonder?  Well, 
I'll  give  you  a  tip.  A  man  who 
was  dragging  some  wood  across 
the  brow  of  the  hill  where  it's 
thawed  bare,  scraped  up  a  twenty- 
dollar  nugget.  Only  a  few  are  wise 
to  it  yet,  but  you  might  put  the 
boys  on  to  it,  and  anybody  else 
who  needs  to  strike  it,  let  'em  head 
off  these  men  who  are  driving 
stakes  and  then  may  strike  the 
pay  further  down  towards  Bonan- 
za."  Simenstad  made  five  miles 
an  hour  to  the  lay  of  the  boys,  and 
started  three  of  them  to  the  new 
diggings.  Then  he  hurried  to 
Dawson  and  to  Cousin  Jim's  little 
dark  cabin.  ' '  My  friend, ' '  he  said, 
"here  is  a  chance  for  you  to 
change  your  streak  of  hard  luck  into  a  pay-streak,"  and  he  told  him 
of  the  new  find.  Jim  lost  no  time;  a  few  pertinent  questions  and  lie 
started  up  the  trail,  his  snow  shoes  strapped  to  his  back,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  climb  on  lower  Eldorado,  and  perhaps  find  a  rich  spot  lower 
down  the  stream  than  the  excited  men  on  French  Hill  would  be  apt  to 
go.  The  result  was  that  Jim  struck  it,  and  he  and  his  partner  Ben  had 
each  a  snug  little  fortune  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

' '  Mon !  but  there  is  a  big  flood  comin ', ' '  said  Ben.  Richter  was  stand- 
ing with  Satonsky  and  Ben,  at  the  point  above  Dawson,  where  the  Klon- 
dike meets  the  Yukon.  The  warm  air  of  summer  flooded  the  land,  al- 
though patches  of  snow  were  everywhere  and  the  hill-tops  were  still 
white.    ' '  What  has  become  of  spring  1 ' '  queried  Richter, ' '  she  seemed  to 
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have  passed  us  by. "  '  *  There  is  no  spring  or  autumn  in  this  land, ' '  said 
Simenstad.  ''The  summer  comes  shouting  upon  the  heels  of  Winter." 
"It's  breaking!"  called  Richter,  pointing  to  the  river.  For  days  there 
had  been  thin  streams  of  water  running  here  and  there  over  the  surface 
of  the  Yukon.  The  Klondike  was  already  clear,  and  great  cakes  of 
ice  had  been  piled  by  its  current,  upon  the  ice  of  the  Yukon.  Ominous 
grumbling  and  creaking  sounds  were  heard  up  and  down  the  river. 
From  the  hills  back  of  Dawson  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  dashed 
numberless  streams  of  water,  many  of  them  foaming  in  falls  and  cas- 
cades down  the  hillsides.  "Oh,  see  it  comes,  it's  the  break-up,"  cried 
Richter,  jumping  up  and  down  and  tossing  his  hat  in  the  air.  A  moving 
army  of  ice-cakes  rolling,  tossing,  leaping  into  the  air,  with  spray  fly- 
ing, was  charging  down  the  river ;  sometimes  a  high  white  wall  would  be 
erected  suddenly,  almost  across  the  river,  as  if  by  an  unseen  mound, 
and,  standing  solid  a  moment,  would  suddenly  melt  and  dissolve,  great 
flat  cakes  of  ice  sinking  down  into  the  current,  and  others  leaping  to 
take  their  place,  a  roaring,  rending  sound,  as  if  an  avalanche  filled 
the  air. 

THE  BREAK-UP.  "The  break-up!"  Came  in  shouts  from  the 
assembling  crowds  of  miners,  and  all  rushed  to  the  river's  bank.  The 
swollen  current,  pressing  with  the  weight  of  a  million  tons,  crumpled 
the  edge  of  the  thick  ice  upon  the  river  as  a  man  crumbles  a  piece  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  The  great  cakes  of  ice,  jamming  down  to  the  river's 
bed,  would  form  a  dam  clear  across  the  river,  and  the  eight-mile  cur- 
rent, full  of  other  cakes  of  ice,  would  heap  the  wall  higher  and  higher, 
like  a  great  reservoir  held  in  walls  of  masonry.  Then  that  wall  in  turn 
would  collapse,  and,  with  another  fortress  captured  by  the  enemy,  the 
charging  ice  would  rush  down  the  river.  As  the  army  of  leaping  and 
roaring  ice  cakes  moved  opposite  the  Point,  the  water  rushed  against 
the  bank,  swelling  higher  and  higher.  Down  on  the  flats  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Klondike,  miners  were  rushing  from  the  cabins,  carrying  with 
them  what  they  could  grasp,  and  frantically  making  for  the  higher 
banks.  The  river  swelled  dangerously  near  the  edge  of  the  high  bank, 
and  then  the  dam  of  ice  coming  away  again,  it  would  subside,  only  to 
arise  anew,  when  another  jam  was  formed  down  by  the  lower  point. 
"We  are  Sourdoughs,  now,"  screamed  Richter,  "we've  seen  the  ice  go 
out  of  the  Yukon!"  "What  a  tremedous  spectacle!"  exulted  Simen- 
stad, "the  walls  of  our  prison  are  broken,  and  we  are  free  as  the  Yukon 
once  more."  "There  will  be  a  mighty  human  flood  following  the  ice," 
said  Satonsky.  "The  last  advices  down  the  river  said  that  there  were 
twenty  thousand  boats  at  Bennett,  Tagish  and  Le  Barge,  awaiting  the 
break-up."  "Only  them  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Le  Barge  will  come  now," 
said  Richter.  "The  ice  of  the  lake  will  not  break  for  a  month  yet." 
"But  we  ought  to  be  getting  letters  and  mail  now,"  said  Satonsky.  "It 
is  six  weeks  since  any  word  came." 

THE  GREATEST  FIND  OF  ALL.  The  human  flood  that  flowed 
down  the  Yukon  close  upon  the  flood  of  waters  and  ice,  resembled  it 
in  more  than  one  respect.  Like  the  torrent,  it  came  in  starts  and  heads ; 
like  the  ice,  the  human  flood  was  irregular,  surging  hither  and  thither 
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— full  of  the  unexpected;  like  the  waters  and  ice,  both  destructive  and 
constructive.  The  forty  or  sixty  thousand  who  surged  to  Dawson  in 
the  summer  of  '98  were  as  cosmopolitan  as  the  smaller  army  of  '97. 
There  was  a  greater  proportion  of  experienced  miners,  hard-beaten 
old-timers  from  the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  South  Africa,  British 
Columbia,  California  and  Colorado;  men  to  whom  the  wilderness  was 
home,  and  the  word  ''hardship"  an  unintelligible  term,  except  as  ap- 
plying to  life  in  the  stiffening  squalid,  sunless  canyons  of  a  city.  There 
were  more  Canadians  now,  coming  to  work  the  mines  and  till  the  fields 
of  their  own  country.  Canadian  officials  came  to  organize  a  govern- 
ment and  erect  the  new  Province  of  Yukon,  with  parliaments,  law  and 
courts  complete — some  of  these  officials  to  pervert  law  and  justice 
and  insolently  exploit  the  miners  and  mines  for  their  own  gain;  but 
still,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  stampeders  of  '98  were  from  the 
United  States,  representing  every  State  and  every  trade  and  calling. 
Many  of  them  had  wintered  at  Skagway  and  Dyea,  leisurely  packed  their 
goods  over  the  passes  during  the  late  winter  and  the  spring  months, 
made  their  lumber  and  put  up  their  boats  in  a  more  careful  and  finish- 
ed fashion  than  those  of  '97  could  do,  and  then  brought  their  goods 
comfortably,  although  still  with  hazard  and  loss  of  life,  down  the 
Yukon.  The  human  wave,  breaking  on  the  mountainous  shores  of  the 
Klondike  had  its  wreckage  and  its  receding  surge  as  promptly,  and 
more  disastrously  than  the  flood  of  water  and  ice.  Thousands  who  had 
been  striving  with  all  their  might  all  winter,  to  get  themselves  and 
their  goods  to  the  land  of  gold,  became  discouraged  immediately  upon 
reaching  the  Klondike,  and  ascertaining  that  the  rich  claims  were  limit- 
ed in  number,  and  already  staked  and  being  worked  by  those  wh.o  had 
come  before  them.  Before  the  middle  of  summer,  the  greatest  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  that  the  north  has  ever  experienced,  broke  out  in  the 
Klondike.  That  great  army,  living  in  tents,  drinking  the  seepage  of 
the  great  impure  camp,  fell  a  prey,  as  all  armies  must  under  like  con- 
ditions, to  the  dread  scourge.  Before  the  new  hospital  was  finislied, 
there  was  a  city  of  tents  around  it  in  which  were  sick  men  brought  by 
their  friends,  and  literally  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  hospital  trustees.  The 
Catholic  hospital,  although  it  added  room  after  room,  and  supplement- 
ed its  building  by  surrounding  tents,  was  always  crowded.  The  sick 
increased  so  fast  that  physicians,  nurses  and  ministers  were  at  their 
wits'  ends.  There  were  funerals  every  day,  and  often,  in  distant  camps, 
the  dead  were  hurriedly  buried  by  the  busy  miners,  who  were  unable 
to  procure  the  services  of  a  priest. 

The  Klondike  celebrated  its  first  anniversary  in  September.  The 
tents  were  decorated  with  the  colors  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
intertwined  and  tastefully  arranged  by  the  ladies.  The  long  table, 
set  with  genuine  porcelain  and  china  dishes  on  linen  tablecloths,  was 
adorned  with  the  colors  of  the  two  nations,  and  with  great  bouquets  of 
wild  flowers.  So  ends  my  story  of  the  Klondike.  Then  the  four  friends 
knelt  together,  and  after  Simenstad's  simple  and  direct  petition,  the 
four  rugged  and  storm-beaten  men  of  the  northern  wilderness,  in 
quaint  miner's  phrase,  one  by  one — for  the  first  time  since  childhood — 
voiced  petitions  of  faith  and  love  to  the  Great  Father  of  us  all. 
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a^^ffin^  ITaIKIMAGE  to  GOATLAND; 
^^  CARIBOU,  MOOSE  AND  THE 
BEAR.  The  intendment  of  this 
story  is  not  to  present  a  work  on 
wilderness  travel,  nor  is  it  offered 
as  a  treatise  on  woodcraft,  though 
it  necessarily  contains  some  of 
both.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  accur- 
ately record  your  uncle's  experi- 
ences and  observations  as  a  hunter 
of  big  game  in  the  Yukon,  so  that 
the  Kern  genealogical  tree  and 
its  children,  and  the  unborn  chil- 
dren to  come,  can  read  their 
uncle's  experiences  just  as  they 
happened,  day  by  day,  and  as  set 
down  in  my  diary  at  the  time  the  events  narrated  transpired.  When 
your  uncle  has  assumed  to  go  beyond  the  range  of  his  own  experiences 
and  relate  those  of  his  hunting  companions  in  the  diary  records,  those 
experiences  are  just  as  related  to  him  by  his  companions  about  the 
camp-fire,  at  the  end  of  the  day's  chase.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
desire  to  follow  your  uncle's  trail  into  these  remarkable  hunting  fields, 
it  seems  wise  to  incorporate  an  account  of  the  route  taken  by  this  expe- 
dition, together  with  a  brief  description  of  points  of  interest  along  the 
way,  the  modes  of  travel  and  their  difficulties,  the  items  of  equipment, 
expeditionary  and  personal,  the  character  of  the  commissary,  and  the 
method  of  hunting  are  set  forth  as  indispensable  to  a  true  account  of 
the  summer's  work,  and  a  possible  help  to  anyone  who  may  travel  the 
same  trail.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  were  two-fold :  To  observe 
and  study  the  habits  of  the  various  game  on  their  native  ranges,  and 
to  obtain  specimens  of  the  game  for  the  collections  of  the  individual 
members  of  my  party.  Of  no  less  importance  than  obtaining  specimens 
was  the  study  of  the  habits  of  the  Ovis  dalli,  being  the  pure  white  moun- 
tain sheep,  and  the  less  observed  and  more  rare  animals,  the  woodland 
caribou,  Rangifer  osborni,  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  undisturbed 
mountain  ranges,  which  we  visited.  The  sheep  mentioned  in  this  diary 
are  all  the  Ovis  dalli,  as  we  observed  not  a  single  specimen  of  "Fannin's 
sheep,"  nor  of  "Stone's  sheep."  For  the  sake  of  enabling  the  children 
to  follow  the  movements  of  the  expedition  into  the  interior,  and  more 
particularly  as  it  has  been  your  uncle's  efforts  and  purposes  to  record 
only  facts  as  they  transpired,  without  straying  into  the  field  of  fiction, 
your  uncle  has  deemed  the  purpose  to  be  best  served  by  a  strict  adher- 
ance  to  the  facts  and  observations  set  down  at  the  times  of  their  occur- 
rence, in  his  diary. 


These  are  the  things  I  have  seen, 

And  these  are  the  thoughts  I  feel, 

As  I  lie  in  the  warmth  of  the  fire-light's  gleam, 

'Till  sleep  steals  away  my  will. 
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CAMP  FIRES  IN  THE  YUKON. 

ET  us  probe  the  silent  places, 
Let  us  seek  what  luck  betide  us; 
Let  us  journey  to  a  lonely  land  I  know. 
There's  a  whisper  on  the  night-wind; 
There's  a  star  agleam  to  guide  us, 
And  the  Wild  is  calling,  calling — 
Let  us  go. 
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The  northwest  angle  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  stretches  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  towards  Asia,  forming  the  United  States  Territory  of 
Alaska,  well  termed  a  "National  Treasure  House."  Separated  from 
Alaska  on  the  east  by  only  the  imaginary  boundary  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-first  meridian  of  Longitude,  lies  an  inland  domain,  politically 
a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a  sea  coast  of  only  two 
hundred  miles  on  the  ice-bound  Arctic  Sea;  and  this  domain  is  also  a 
"National  Treasure  House,"  the  land  of  romance,  and  somewhat  of 
mystery — the  Yukon.  Within  this  Yukon  Territory  there  flows  a  re- 
markable and  mighty  stream,  the  Yukon  river,  which  not  only  furnishes 
the  name  to  this  domain,  but  with  its  tributary  streams  constitutes 
practically  the  only  artery  of  commerce,  development  and  civilization 
within  the  territorial  boundaries.  Rising  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  Dyea  Inlet,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  country, 
the  Yukon  rips  and  tears  its  irresistible  way  north  by  west  about  one 
thousand  miles,  where  it  crosses  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  turning  west- 
ward flows  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles,  through  the  middle  of 
Alaska,  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Pacific,  peculiar 
among  rivers  in  the  extent  of  its  navigability ;  for  steamboat  navigation 
begins  at  Lake  Bennett,  not  quite  forty  miles  north  of  Dyea  Pass,  where 
rises  the  streams  that  feed  the  waters  of  the  lake.  From  the  head  of 
navigation  (and  I  refer  to  steamboat  navigation)  to  the  outside  of  the 
river  in  Bering  Sea,  the  distance  is  approximately  twenty-five  hundred 
miles,  over  which  large-sized  steamers  operate  all  summer,  excepting 
three  and  one-half  miles  at  the  canyon  and  rapids  where  the  steam- 
boats could  run  down  stream,  but  by  reason  of  the  current  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  there  up-stream,  and  this  navigability  over  so  much 
of  its  course  seems  to  be  characteristic,  not  only  of  the  main  artery 
of  the  Yukon,  but  holds  as  to  its  tributary  streams,  as  the  Tahkini,  the 
Teslin,  the  Pelly,  Stewart,  Tanana,  Koynkuk,  Porcupine  and  the  White 
rivers  are  navigable  for  very  considerable  distances  by  the  large  flat- 
bottomed  steamboats  of  the  Mississippi  River  type.  Naturally  and 
inevitably  the  course  of  settlement  and  development  following  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  is  found  along  the  stream  and  its  sub-arteries.  In- 
deed, without  a  single  exception,  unless  it  be  a  few  clustering  mining 
camps,  there  is  no  settlement  of  the  dignity  of  a  village  within  this 
northland,  but  is  found  upon  the  river.  Few  indeed  are  the  cities. 
When  we  have  mentioned  White  Horse,  Caribou,  Selkirk,  Teslin, 
Ogilve,  Forty  Mile,  and  Dawson  we  have  mentioned  them  all,  and  by 
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courtesy  have  included  several  that  are  questionable  as  being  even  of 
village  dignity.  They  are  all  on  the  Yukon  or  its  tributaries,  and  there 
are  none  elsewhere.  The  Yukon  courses  for  most  of  its  length  through 
a  mighty  sea  of  mountains,  rising  like  a  petrified  ocean  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  with  green  and  brown  and  grey  slopes  merging  into  crests 
of  eternal  snow.  It  is  truly  a  mighty  wilderness,  a  land  of  immense 
silence  and  mysteiy,  and  of  incomparable  beauty;  it  is  pre-eminently 
a  land  of  the  hunter,  whether  the  hunt  be  the  lure  of  the  gold,  hidden 
within  the  mountains,  or  the  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  forests  or  the 
faunal  life  that  calls  to  the  sportsman  seeker  of  big  game.  It  is  the 
land  of  the  Klondike;  it  is  the  specially  favored  home  of  the  valuable 
black  and  silver  fox ;  it  is  the  greatest  hunting  field  for  big  game  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  Here  alone,  on  a  single  hunting  expedi- 
tion, can  the  sportsman  obtain  moose,  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  goats 
and  grizzly  bear,  and  the  hunting  fields  are  ample,  the  game  plentiful. 
The  sportsman  who  would  visit  the  game  range  of  this  country  must  go 
prepared,  and  preparation  involves  a  very  considerable  element  of  time, 
as  communication  with  the  interior  is  very  slow,  particularly  in  winter 
season.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1906  that  your  uncle  planned  his  expedition 
to  the  Yukon  for  the  season  of  1907.  After  considerable  investigation  it 
was  decided  to  go  from  Skagway  by  the  White  Pass  Railway  to  White 
Horse,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  inland;  thence  by  pack-train 
westward  by  north,  following  the  valleys  of  Lake  Kluana ;  thence  west- 
ward across  the  mountain  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  west  ranges, 
where  St.  Elias  and  Mt.  Natozhat  raise  their  glistening  snow  crests  to 
the  sky.  The  problem  of  guides  is  always  an  important  one  for  any 
kind  of  a  hunt,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  country  we  proposed 
to  visit,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  guides  know  the  game  range  and,  in 
view  of  the  few  men  living  in  the  interior  and  away  from  the  regular 
line  of  travel,  suitable  guides  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Indeed  the  guides 
are  not  guides  at  all,  but  are  men  who  are  living  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  engaged  in  the  business  of  trapping  fur-bearing  animals  for 
sale.  In  the  summer  season  there  is  no  trapping,  so  these  seekers  of 
fur  for  a  couple  of  months  during  the  summer,  and  for  the  considera- 
tion of  ten  dollars  per  day,  become  guides  for  sportsmen  desiring  to 
visit  the  particular  game  fields  with  which  the  guides  may  be  familiar. 

J.  Bernard  Moore,  George  Simenstad,  Emil  Richter,  Joe  Satonsky 
and  your  uncle  comprised  the  expedition  to  visit  the  game  range  men- 
tioned, and  after  considerable  effort  and  an  ever  greater  delay  due  to 
irregular  and  slow  mail  communication  with  the  interior,  promising 
guides  were  engaged  for  the  expedition.  Next  to  having  the  proper 
guides,  the  element  of  suitable  equipment  is  important  in  a  successful 
expedition  into  the  interior.  The  outfit  is  the  usual  pack-horse  equip- 
ment, since  all  provisions,  personal  outfit  and  camp  impedimenta  must 
be  loaded  on  the  pack-animals,  and  consists  of  pack-saddles,  alforjas 
(being  canvas  receptacles  with  leather  loops  to  fit  over  the  horns  of 
the  pack-saddles  and  big  enough  to  carry  about  one  hundred  pounds  on 
each  side  of  the  horse)  hitch  ropes,  canvas  pack-covers,  pack-horse  bells, 
hobbles,  and  horseshoeing  outfit.  For  riding  horses  one  must  have 
saddles,  bridles,  gun  boot  or  scabbard  to  carry  rifle,  and  war  bag  or 
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saddle  bag  to  carry  such  small  items  as  one  may  frequently  require 
while  on  the  trail.    One's  personal  equipment  permits  of  but  little  lati- 
tude, since  one  is  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  personal  outfit  by  the  fact 
that  horses  are  few  and  their  carrying  capacity  absolutely  limited.  Such 
items,  however,  as  go  into  the  personal  outfit  are  important,  and  are 
indispensable.   Footwear  is  the  first  requisite,  and  should  be  the  finest 
and  strongest  hunting  boots  obtainable,  preferably  two  pairs  of  hunt- 
ing boots,  not  more  than  twelve  inches  high,  and  calked  well  for  rock 
work  in  climbing  mountains.  Four  pairs  of  heavy^  woolen  lumberman's 
socks  are  indispensable,  which  with  two  pairs  of  hea\^"  woolen  under- 
shirts and  the  same  number  of  drawers  of  like  weight  make  the  next- 
to-the-skin  outfit.    Woolen  riding  trousers  are  strongly  recommended 
by  your  uncle,  certainly  khaki  or  corduroy  trousers  are  almost  prohib- 
ited, any  kind  of  heavy  flannel  or  wool  hunting-shirt  will  suffice,  but 
the  regular  lumberman's  cruiser  shirt,  with  its  many  pockets  and  its 
almost  complete  imperviousness  to  ordinary  rain,  makes  it  desirable 
above  any  hunting  shirt  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar.    A  felt  hat 
is  good.    The  regular  army  hat  is  particularly  good.    Gauntlets  should 
be  of  such  size  as  to  be  worn  over  wool  gloves  when  it  is  very  cold.    A 
head  net  in  defense  against  insects  is  necessary  part  of  the  time.    To 
this  trousseau  one  should  add  a  parkie,  with  fur  around  the  face  and 
wrists,  as  it  weighs  but  one  pound,  but  will  keep  you  warm  and  keep  out 
the  wind  and  chill  that  one  meets  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  mountains; 
and  a  good  sweater  and  rain-proof  slicker  to  be  used  when  riding  com- 
pletes the  clothing  list.    Binoculars  are  absolutely  necessary,  prefer- 
ably eight  or  ten  power,  in  order  to  locate  game  and  determine  the  size 
of  the  herd  before  commencing  to  stalk  up  thousands  of  feet  and  in- 
volving a  half  a  day's  climb.    A  camera  is  a  luxury  and  involves  carry- 
ing extra  weight,  but  it  is  the  one  luxury  not  to  be  eliminated.    In  the 
matter  of  fire  arms,  experts  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  calbre,  though 
the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  a  high-power  rifle. 
Personally  your  uncle  strongly  commends  the  7  mm.,  or  8  mm.,  Mann- 
licher  or  Mauser  rifle,  on  account  of  its  great  carrying  power  and  en- 
ergy and  light  weight,  as  he  believes  less  wounded  game  escapes  than 
when  one  uses  smaller  calibres.     The  8mm.  Mannlicher  used  by  your 
uncle  and  the  8  mm.  Mauser  used  by  his  companions  were  ideal  in  every 
respect,  and  no  wounded  game  escaped.  The  selection  of  proper  bedding 
for  the  Yukon  is  an  item  as  to  which  one  should  not  make  the  wrong 
choice.    Blankets  positively  are  not  to  be  considered,  as  they  involve 
too  much  weight  for  proper  warmth.     Sleeping  robes  are  almost  en- 
tirely used,  and  in  the  choice  of  robes  one  may  have  a  large  variety 
from  which  to  choose :    The  lynx  skin  robe,  those  of  reindeer  skin,  wolf, 
gopher  and  fox  are  all  used  somewhat,  but  for  lightness,  durability  and 
warmth,  to  say  nothing  of  cleanliness,  the  best  robe  is  that  made  of 
eiderdown.     Of  these  there  are  a  number  that  are  good,  and  there  is 
one  that  is  particularly  satisfactory.    It  is  a  robe  ninety  inches  square, 
the  side  next  to  the  body  being  composed  of  very  thick  soft  Kersey 
wool,  the  outside  being  of  a  closely  woven,  water-proof  canvas,  and  be- 
tween these  is  one  and  one-half  inches  of  eiderdown  filling,  blown  into 
cambric  partitions  under  heavy  air  pressure  and  making  a  very  soft 
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bed,  and  one  which  is  warm  in  the  most  severe  weather,  even  in  the 
open.  This  robe  can  be  used  as  a  blanket  in  which  one  rolls  oneself, 
or  by  having  rings  and  clasps  placed  on  the  edge  and  bottom  it  can  be 
used  as  a  sleeping  bag  of  sufficient  dimensions  so  that  one  can  roll  about 
in  it  with  entire  comfort.  It  weighs  about  twelve  pounds  and  packs 
down  to  a  small  roll.  A  good  skinning  knife,  carborundum  stone,  hy- 
podermic syringe,  thermometer,  aneroid  barometer,  steel  measuring 
tape,  medicines,  bandages  and  a  few  toilet  articles,  with  ammunition 
for  gun  and  films  for  camera,  complete  one 's  personal  equipment  and 
really  about  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  Naturally  in  the  Yukon  one's 
shelter  is  a  tent,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tent-makers  have  flourish- 
ed since  the  day  of  Omar,  the  tent  item  would  appear  easy  of  solution. 
Your  uncle  used  a  wall  tent  made  of  a  silk  material,  green  in  color,  by 
reason  of  the  excess  amount  of  daylight  in  the  northland  in  summer. 
This  tent  was  thoroughly  water-proof,  weighing  the  minimum,  and  ab- 
solutely mosquito-proof,  having  a  mosquito-proof  front  and  mosquito- 
proof  window;  two  in  each  wall  and  one  in  the  back  of  the  tent.  The 
winged  pests  of  the  north  could  not  crawl  under  the  tent  because  of  a 
water-proof  sod  cloth  sewed  into  the  sides,  front  and  back;  while  the 
windows  are  mosquito-proof,  giving  a  maximum  of  ventilation. 


YUKON— THE  LAND  GOD  FORGOT. 

HE  lonely  sunset's  flare  forlorn 

"Have  you  gazed  on  naked  grandeur, 

Where  there's  nothing  else  to  gaze  on, 

Set  pieces  and  drop-curtain  scenes  galore, 

But  mountains  heaved  to  heaven. 

Which  the  binding  sunset  blazon. 

Block  canyons  where  the  rapids  rip  and  roarf" 

To  the  hunter  of  big  game  the  long  journey  by  train  or  boat  to 
the  jumping- off  place  on  the  edge  of  the  game  range  is  ordinarily  an 
unmitigated  bore,  endurable  only  by  reason  of  the  thought  of  the  ulti- 
mate goal.  It  is,  however,  otherwise,  on  a  journey  to  the  Yukon;  time 
passes  rapidly,  every  moment  is  one  of  interest,  and  the  scenic  beau- 
ties of  the  journey  outrun  one's  most  vivid  imagination.  Now,  my  dear 
children,  for  your  benefit  I  will  give  you  a  description. 

From  Seattle  to  the  Golden  North,  by  way  of  the  Inland  Passage, 
a  run  of  about  one  thousand  miles  through  the  most  wonderful  inland 
ocean  in  the  world,  where  only  at  three  points,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
hours,  is  the  traveler  subjected  to  even  the  possibilities  of  discomfort 
from  sailing  a  tempestuous  sea.  Six  hours  out  of  Seattle  the  ship  enters 
the  three  hundred  mile  Strait  of  Georgia,  a  passge  between  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  Canadian  Mainland,  with  hundreds  of  islands  be- 
tween— a  strait  so  narrow  that  it  seems  one  might  almost  toss  a  stone 
to  shore  from  either  side  of  the  ship ;  on  either  side  rise  Titan  peaks, 
rank  upon  rank,  the  lower  slopes  covered  with  dense  forestration  of 
enormous  trees  of  the  evergreen  family,  while  above  the  timber-line  the 
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rockv  front  climbs  np  to  the  glacial  fields  and  snow-caps  cutting  the 
skv-Iine.  The  way  is  so  tortuous  that  one  looking  ahead  never  sees 
more  than  two  miles  of  the  course,  and  always  off  the  bow  looms  the 
gigantic  peaks  that  challenge  description  and  make  one's  supply  of 
adjectives  seem  futile. 

"When  one  is  certain  that  the  navigator  intends  to  ram  the  moun- 
tains, the  course  is  changed,  and.  surrounded  by  the  majesty  of  moun- 
tains, one  again  sees  the  course  for  another  couple  of  iniles.  The  air 
is  crisp,  but  not  chilly,  as  the  Japan  current  has  considerably  modified 
coastal  climatic  conditions :  the  sunlight  is  intense  and  there  is  no  mo- 
notony to  the  wonderful  panorama.  Water  falls,  dropping  hundreds 
of  feet  down  the  mountains'  sides,  as  flashing  strokes  of  lining  white 
against  the  green,  rocks  and  snow  slides  that  cut  gigantic  swaths 
through  the  forest  slopes,  add  to  the  traveler's  increasing  interest  in  a 
moving  picture,  the  major  note  of  which  is  majesty  and  power  beyond 
words  t-o  express.  It  is  while  one  is  sitting  on  the  deck,  oppressed  by 
the  scenes  of  the  smallness  of  things  artificial,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
moimtains  through  which  the  watery  trail  was  taking  your  uncle  in  1898, 
that  he  first  heard  the  story  of  the  golden  Klondike,  from  a  man  by  the 
name  of  J.  Bernard  Moore:  his  father,  Captain  Moore  and  Ben,  as  he 
is  called,  took  the  mail  into  the  Klondike,  who  had  mucked  and  delved 
for  the  gold  in  this  country  of  wonders  long  before  the  Klondike  was 
discovered;  who  knew  the  discoverers  as  comrades  and  fellow  toilers, 
and  sufferers,  in  a  land  which  has  use  only  for  the  strong  in  body  and 
stout  of  heart.  Your  uncle's  daughter,  Madeline  Gregory  Kern,  met 
Ben  Moore  in  Skagway  in  1906,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  father.  Ben 
Moore  and  Madeline  and  your  uncle  made  a  trip  to  Mount  Dewey,  8,000 
feet  elevation,  and  on  our  return  Ben  gave  Madeline  a  gold  nugget  he 
had  found  in  the  Klondike  which  he  made  into  a  hat  pin,  so,  my  dear 
children,  the  story  was  so  simply  told  by  Ben  Moore  that  I  must  relate 
it  as  it  came  to  me,  even  though  it  is  perchance  outside  of  the  big  game 
field.  It  is,  however,  a  real  hunting  story,  as  Ben  is  one  of  the  parties 
of  the  big  hunt,  one  that  I  have  verified,  and  as  such  I  submit  it  to  you 
children's  verdict  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  be  included. 

As  far  back  as  1894  there  had  been  a  few  prospectors  from  Ogilvie 
trading  post,  who  had  been  doing  some  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Klondike 
river  and  Eldorado  and  Bonanza  creeks,  but  the  pay  dirt  was  scarce 
and  the  prospect  of  anything  good  seemed  to  grow  less  as  each  party 
returned  for  grub  to  Ogih-ie  to  report  failure.  Bob  Henderson,  a  sailor 
from  Nova  Scotia,  had  come  North  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  search  for 
gold,  and  for  several  years,  in  spite  of  poor  luck,  stuck  to  the  Klondike 
countrv  in  a  belief  that  he  would  finallv  make  a  real  strike.  In  the 
spring  of  1896  Bob  cleaned  up  a  little  over  six  hundred  dollars,  which 
was  not  so  bad  for  a  sailor  who  had  never  been  in  a  frozen  country  be- 
fore, and  after  his  clean-up  he  prospected  around  until  he  found  gold  u 
on  Quartz  Creek,  which  he  called  "Gold  Bottom":  here  he  found  a  two- 
cent  prospect  (meaning  two  cents  of  gold  to  the  pan)  and  returned  to 
Ogilvie  for  provisions,  which  ran  out  in  a  couple  of  months.  In  July, 
1896,  he  was  going  down  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Klondike  for  more 
provisions,  when  he  met  George  Washington  Carmac,  and  in  accordance 
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with  the  Tinwritten  miner's  code,  told  Carmac  of  his  strike  on  Gold 
Bottom  and  invited  him  to  come  np  and  stake  some  ground.  Carmac 
at  the  time  was  fishing  for  salmon  with  his  Indian  friends,  among  them 
being  Skookum,  or  ''Strong"  Jim,  and  Tagish  or  "No  Good"  Charlie. 
About  three  weeks  later  Carmac,  Skookum  Jim  and  Tagish  Charlie, 
with  gold  pan,  spade  and  other  outfit,  started  out  to  look  up  Bob  Hen- 
derson and  his  find.  Going  uj)  Bonanza  Creek,  while  pausing  for  fun 
during  a  rest,  they  discovered  ten-cent  pan,  but  they  agreed  to  say 
nothing  about  it  until  they  tested  the  ground  further,  but  would  come 
back  and  work  it  in  case  they  found  nothing  better.  After  very  hard 
travel  in  the  valley  they  crossed  over  the  divide  between  Eldorado  and 
Bonanza  Creeks,  and  almost  out  of  grub,  with  no  tobacco,  reached  Hen- 
derson's  camp.  Henderson,  for  some  reason,  either  because  he  did  not 
like  the  Indians,  or  because  of  shortage  of  his  own  supplies,  refused  to 
sell  them  anything,  and  since  they  had  not  found  any  prospect  that 
looked  anywhere  near  as  good  as  their  ten-cent  pan  on  Bonanza,  they 
decided  to  go  back  before  their  grub  was  entirely  gone.  They  were 
weak  and  hungry,  and  the  going  was  hard  and  slow,  and  they  were  al- 
most at  the  end  of  their  strength.  To  keep  body  and  soul  together 
they  decided  to  hunt  moose  for  one  day,  so  they  separated,  and  Skoo- 
kum Jim  finally  killed  a  moose,  after  which  he  called  to  his  brother 
Charlie  and  to  Carmac  to  come  to  him.  While  waiting  for  them  he  cut 
a  piece  of  raw  moose  meat  to  eat  and  went  down  to  the  creek  to  drink, 
lying  flat  on  his  stomach,  gulping  the  water.  It  sure  does  pay  to  drink 
in  the  Yukon  country,  for  as  Jim  finished  drinking,  while  still  hang- 
ing over  the  basin  of  the  creek,  he  saw  in  the  sands  more  pure  gold  than 
he  had  ever  seen  before,  and  Klondike,  the  greatest  gold-produciug  camp 
in  history,  wa-s  at  that  moment  bom.  Jim  said  nothing  to  Carmac  and 
Charlie  when  they  came  up,  as  star^dng  men  do  not  talk  until  they  have 
fed.  The  moose  was  quickly  cooked  and  the  three  had  a  big  feed,  then 
Jim  showed  them  his  find.  Two  days  they  stayed,  panning  and  test- 
ing the  dirt  and  getting  pay  even  beyond  their  own  belief;  then  they 
decided  to  stake  and  record,  but  they  got  into  a  row  as  to  who  should 
stake  discovery  claim.  Jim  rightfully  claimed  it,  as  he  discovered  it. 
Carmac  claimed  it  on  the  ground  that  Jim  was  an  Indian  and  would  not 
l>e  allowed  to  record  the  claim.  This  of  course,  was  wrong,  but  they 
settled  the  trouble  by  Carmac  staking  Discovery  claim,  while  Skookum 
Jim  staked  Number  One  claim  above  Discovery,  and  Tagash  Charlie 
staked  Number  Two  claim  below  Discovery  on  August  17,  1896.  Poor 
Henderson,  after  his  two  years'  work,  and  proclaiming  his  find  to 
everyone,  only  got  a  very  ordinary  claim  in  the  new  field.  Within  two 
years'  time  Skookum  Jim's  claim  worked  by  hand  methods  of  shovel- 
ing and  sluicing,  had  paid  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  while  Car- 
mac's  claim  and  Charlie's  were  quite  as  good  pay.  Their  ground  has  all 
been  worked  out  a  long  time  ago,  so  far  as  ordinary  methods  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  Guggenheims  bought  the  properties,  with  many  others 
near  Dawson,  and  are  still  working  them  by  dredges,  at  considerable 
profit.  The  ston.-  told  to  me  by  J.  Bernard  Moore  was  immensely  in- 
teresting. He  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  Yukon,  had  delivered  the 
maO  and  was  talking  with  Carmac  and  Skookum  Jim  and  Tagish  Char- 


lie.  Two  days  before  the  rich  strike  was  made  he  was  poling  up  the 
Yukon,  back  to  Skagway,  Alaska.  For  fourteen  years  I  have  known 
Ben  Moore,  and  I  always  considered  him  my  best  friend  I  had  in  Alaska. 
He  had  one  son  and  two  daughters  by  his  native  wife.  He  gave  them  a 
fine  education.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  Chief  from 
the  Indian  village  near  Hains  Mission.  His  Indian  father-in-law  was  a 
noble  Indian,  a  great  character.  He  made  trips  with  merchandise  into 
the  stick  Indian  country  and  traded  fur.  Your  uncle  has  bought  a  great 
deal  of  fur  from  this  Indian  Chief,  and  his  wife  made  the  best  moccasins 
in  Alaska.  Back  to  my  story  as  told  by  Ben  Moore,  which  was  so  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  as  I  sat  silent  under  its  spell  and  wondered 
if  we,  on  our  great  hunt,  were  destined  for  such  a  marvelous  find.  The 
narrator  turned  to  me,  and  with  the  earnest  air  of  a  man  giving  very 
sage  advice,  said:  "I  have  told  you  a  true  story,  and  the  moral  is: 
*When  you  are  hunting,  and  come  to  streams  to  drink,  drink  deep,  but 
do  not  leave  the  pool  until  you  have  looked  at  the  sand  beneath  the 
water'." 

At  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island  the  steamer  crosses  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  and  the  open  sea,  until 
the  narrow  protected  passage  between  the  island  and  mainland  is 
again  reached.  Along  the  course  are  numerous  salmon  canneries,  while 
the  fishing  boats  with  their  cargoes  continually  ply  up  and  down  the 
narrow  salt  river  between  the  mountains.  Opposite  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  lies  the  Alaskan  town  of  Ketchikan,  a  city  built  upon  a  hill,  as 
the  mountains  rise  from  the  very  water's  edge.  A  rushing  stream 
tears  its  way  between  two  mountains  and  passes  through  the  town,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  go  up  to  the  bridge  near  the  falls  and  watch 
the  silver  horde  of  salmon  working  up  stream  and  climbing  the  falls. 
Dr.  Turner,  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  makes  each  year  a  trip  to  Alaska  and 
fishes,  and  he  has  seen  the  salmon  working  up  stream,  and  he  has  climb- 
ed the  falls.  Several  hours  beyond  Ketchikan  the  town  of  Wrangel 
is  reached.  The  chief  interest  in  this  place  for  the  traveler  centers 
about  the  totem  poles,  which  are  grotesque,  heraldic  monuments  of 
painted  and  car\^ed  wood,  from  ten  to  forty  feet  high,  representing 
the  tribal  and  family  identity  of  the  individual  Indian  who  has  erected 
the  particular  monument,  upon  the  decease  of  a  man  at  the  head  of  a 
family.  At  that  time  a  totem  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  front  of  the 
abode  of  his  successor.  The  totem-pole  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
natives  of  the  coast  in  southwestern  Alaska,  as  the  Northern  Tribes 
and  the  Esquimos  have  no  such  symbolic  monuments.  A  short  distance 
from  Wrangel  the  Stikin  river,  coming  down  from  the  Cassiar  moun- 
tains, furnishes  a  route  whereby  the  big  game  hunter  may  find  ingress 
to  the  splendid  hunting  far  back  in  the  Cassiar  Range.  After  leaving 
Wrangel,  and  passing  through  Frederick  Sound  into  Stephen's  Pas- 
sage, you  begin  to  encounter  floating  icebergs,  being  masses  of  ice  of 
the  deepest  cerulean  blue  color,  that  had  fallen  and  cracked  off  the  ice 
wall  of  Taku  Glacier,  and  are  floating  about  in  the  narrow  passage,  a 
menace  to  navigation,  but  very  interesting  to  the  travelers.  Approach- 
ing Taku  Inlet  a  marvelous  scene  is  presented.  Taku  Glacier,  a  gigan- 
tic wall  of  blue  ice,  seared  with  crevices  and  tossed  into  minarets  and 
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spires,  rises  far  back  at  the  very  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  descends 
as  a  mighty  river  of  solid  ice,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  down  to  the  sea, 
pushing  and  cutting  its  relentless  way  between  the  mountains.  About 
two  hours'  run  north  of  Taku  Inlet  you  come  to  Juneau,  the  capital  of 
Alaska,  and  to  Treadwell,  across  the  Narrows,  where  are  located  the 
famous  Treadwell  mines.  Ahead  lies  the  last  stretch  of  the  journey 
by  steamer,  as  eight  hours  sailing  through  the  mountains-girt  natural 
passage,  called  Lynn  canal,  bringing  you  to  the  once  famous  gateway 
of  the  Golden  North — Skagway,  where  your  uncle  has  lived  for  four- 
teen years,  and  where  he  retrieved  his  fortune.  Today  this  city  slum- 
bers peacefully  in  a  gulch  whose  front  is  gently  washed  by  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  while  from  either  side  rises  the  Titanic  rocky 
walls  of  snow-clad  mountains  that  veil  their  shoulders  in  the  mists,  and 
lift  their  hoary  crests  into  the  sunshine  above  the  clouds.  The  streets 
are  quite  deserted,  and  the  gloomy  emptiness  of  many  shop-windows 
stand,  an  evidence  of  business  activities  that  lie  in  the  past;  and  even 
the  forward  look  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  hope  for  a  return  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  days  that  are  gone.  My  old  pioneer  friend,  Tony  Dotero 
is  still  selling  his  merchandise — my  next  door  neighbor,  and  Phil  Abra- 
ham, is  keeping  the  city  books.  Even  today  there  is  much  talk  that  is 
reminiscent  of  those  fond  yesterdays  of  1897-1898  and  1899,  when  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Pullen  had  her  four-horse  team  at  work  freighting  supplies  to  the 
summit,  when  the  little  town  was  packed  to  overflowing  with  thous- 
ands of  men  who  came  North  by  boat,  to  pass  through  the  gateway  to 
the  golden  Klondike,  discovered  by  Skookum  Jim.  There  the  seasoned 
woodsmen  and  the  veriest  tenderfoot,  the  inexperienced  and  the  self- 
reliant  Western  miner,  and  the  pitifully  unqualified  city  bookkeeper, 
the  fit  and  the  unfit,  in  multitudes,  with  the  common  spur  of  golden 
expectations,  jostled  each  other  and  made  merry  for  a  day  or  so  before 
starting  up  the  crude  White  Pass  trail  over  the  mountains  that  hem  in 
the  town.  Of  all  the  hordes  of  real  pioneers,  adventurers  and  gold- 
crazed  people  who  streamed  through  this  port  of  entry  into  the  northern 
wilderness,  the  name  of  "Soapy  Smith,"  seems  to  live  longest  in  the 
memories  of  Skagway,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Soapy  was  not  only 
a  very  live  person  while  he  breathed  the  air  of  the  planet,  but  in  Skag- 
way he  became  an  institution,  and  being  an  institution,  his  memory  is 
still  green,  even  as  the  grass  that  grows  over  his  upturned  toes.  In 
the  glory  days  of  Skagway  the  boat  discharging  its  varied  and  mostly 
human  cargo  that  goes  to  make  up  the  gaiety  of  nations,  landed  on  the 
dock  a  hitherto  mild  and  harmless  Western  gambler  named  Soapy  Smith, 
w]io,  in  the  favorable  climate  of  Skagway,  developed  talents  of  organ- 
ization, until  within  a  short  time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  outlaws.  Soapy  became  obsessed  with  the  delusion  that  his  mission 
in  life  was  to  relieve  all  incoming  gold  seekers  of  their  often  too-meagre 
grub-stake,  and  all  the  outgoing  miners  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth 
which  they  had  accumulated  in  the  form  of  gold-dust  and  nuggets ;  and 
for  a  time  successfully,  and  usuallj^  by  the  painless  method,  as  few  of 
his  victims  were  subjected  to  any  personal  violence.  He  was  a  man  of 
resource,  and  his  methods  were  as  varied  as  Joseph's  famous  coat.  It 
is  related  that  a  missionary,  enroute  to  the  North  to  labor  among  the 
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ungodly,  stopped  in  Skagway,  and  one  evening  addressed  the  crowd 
and  sought  contributions  for  missionary  work.  Soapy,  hovering  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  curious,  but  none  too  responsive  multitude,  sought  to 
stimulate  interest  by  going  up  to  the  missionary  and  taking  his  stand 
beside  him,  pleading  for  financial  aid  to  foreign  missions.  He  is  re- 
ported to  having  admitted  on  that  occasion  that  he  did  not  know  what 
a  church  was  like  on  the  inside,  but  if  they  were  anything  like  what  they 
appeared  to  be  on  the  outside  he  was  in  favor  of  them  on  general  prin- 
ciples ;  that  they  were  good  to  look  at,  and  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
a  real  town  that  did  not  have  a  church,  and  that  he  was  breaking  his 
own  belief  in  the  parson's  cause  by  contributing  one  thousand  dollars. 
Whereupon  he  gave  the  grateful  missionary  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
hurried  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  crowd  to  escape,  being  overwhelmed 
with  tears  of  gratitude.  Then,  with  such  an  example  before  them,  the 
crowd  broke  loose  and  almost  inundated  the  missionary  with  contribu- 
tions until,  with  bulging  pockets,  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  lodging 
house.  Before  he  had  gone  far,  however,  Soapy  slipped  out  from  be- 
tween two  buildings,  poked  a  gun  into  the  parson's  stomach  and  in- 
vited him  into  the  dark  behind  the  buildings,  where  he  relieved  him  of 
the  sum  total  of  the  mission  contribution,  and  then  sent  him  on  his  way. 
But,  Soapy 's  days  were  drawing  to  a  close.  In  fact,  he  became  too 
much  of  an  institution,  and  began  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  the  people  of 
Skagway  to  such  an  extent  that  they  decided  it  was  time  for  him  to 
move  to  a  warmer  or  healthier  climate.  They  held  an  indignation  meet- 
ing on  one  of  the  wharfs  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  Soapy,  hearing  of  the  meeting,  decided  to  attend  in  person, 
and  wending  his  way  down  the  wharf,  stopped  by  a  guard  by  the  name 
of  Reed,  with  the  result  that  Reed  went  to  heaven,  and  Soapy  also  made 
an  exit  via  the  bullet  route.  But,  he  still  lives  in  memory,  and  among 
the  interesting  sights  of  the  town  is  a  picture  of  Soapy,  painted  on  a 
silk  banner,  in  a  curio  store,  representing  him  sitting  in  an  arm  chair 
in  the  morgue,  looking  rather  stiff  and  peaceful,  becomingly  arrayed  in 
a  stiff  white  shirt  and  standing  collar,  with  white  cuffs  showing  below 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat  of  solemn  black. 

ALASKA  AND  THE  LONESOME  TRAIL  OF  THE  YUKON. 

"Ye  who  know  the  lone  trail  fain  would  follow  it,  though  it  lead 
to  glory  or  the  darkness  of  the  pit.  The  trails  of  the  world  countless, 
and  most  of  the  trails  he  tried:  You  tread  on  the  heels  of  many,  till  you 
come  where  the  way;  and  one  lies  safe  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  other  is 
dreamy  and  wan,  yet  you  look  aslant  at  the  lone  trail,  and  the  lone  trail 
lures  you  on." 

On  the  morning  of  August  4th,  your  uncle  with  his  companions 
began  our  journey  for  a  big  hunt  in  the  Yukon  over  the  mountains 
through  the  famous  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Limited,  the  fast  train  for 
the  Klondike,  which  is  a  thrilling  experience,  even  as  you  travel  in  a 
modem  railway  observation  car,  for  the  train  starts  at  sea  level,  and, 
following  the  tempestuous  Skagway  River,  it  clings  to  the  blasted  ledge 
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along  the  mountains,  climbing  ever  higher  towards  the  clouds.  Far 
below,  in  the  purple  gulf  between  the  mountains  lies  the  old  White  Pass 
trail  where,  during  the  Stampede  of  1897  men  dragged  their  bleeding 
feet  up  the  icy  and  rocky  stairway,  carrying  their  provisions  and  out- 
fit on  their  own  weary  backs,  in  order  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain 
barrier,  while  a  few  of  the  more  fortunate  employed  pack  horses  and 
dogs  to  carry  their  equipment.  The  distance  from  Skagway  to  the  sum- 
mit is  only  eighteen  miles,  and  you  make  it  in  comfort  by  rail  in  about 
three  hours ;  but  in  the  time  when  the  trail  was  packed  with  gold-seek- 
ers in  a  solid  stream,  it  took  days  to  force  their  way  to  the  top,  and  not 
all  who  started  were  destined  to  arrive,  as  none  but  the  strong  and  the 
husky  can  go  up  against  the  Northern  Trail.  Many  died  or  were  frozen 
to  death  before  they  reached  the  top  far  above  timber-line.  Here  lies 
Summit  Lake,  no  bigger  than  a  park  pond,  and  here  rises  the  Mighty 
Yukon.  In  the  days  that  are  gone,  the  pioneers  in  summer  went  down 
to  timber,  and  cut  trees  to  build  boats,  if  they  had  not  carried  boats 
with  them  over  the  White  Pass  trail,  and,  following  the  water-ways 
through  lake  and  canyon,  fought  their  way  north.  In  winter  they  built 
sledges  to  which  they  hitched  dogs,  horses  and  themselves,  according 
to  their  wealth.  From  the  railway  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  today  to 
look  upon  the  wrecks  of  canoes  and  boats  and  broken  sledges  that  mark- 
ed the  northward  course  of  the  empire.  For  twenty-seven  miles  the 
railway  follows  along  the  shores  of  the  blue  sunlit  waters  of  Lake  Ben- 
nett, from  whose  surface  rise  mountains  of  old  rose  color,  with  the 
snow  peaks  in  the  back-ground.  In  the  late  afternoon  you  come  to  Miles 
Canyon  and  White  Horse  Rapids,  and  when  the  pioneer  of  the  gold  rush 
played  with  death,  as  their  unwieldly  rafts  with  which  your  uncle  had 
that  experience  in  1898,  with,  ill-constructed  boats  were  whirled  into  the 
leaping  cauldron  in  the  mad  race  to  the  North.  My  thoughts  flash  back 
to  my  memory  of  the  first  experience  we  had  at  White  Horse  Rapids 
in  1898. 


We  surge  in  a  host  to  the  sullen  coast, 

And  we  sing  in  the  ocean  blast; 

From  empire  of  sea  to  empire  of  snow 

We  grip  our  empire  fast. 

To  the  rugged  lands  were  we  driven, 

'Twixt  desert  and  floes  are  we  penned; 

To  us  was  the  Northland  given. 

Ours  to  stronghold,  and  defend; 

Ours,  till  the  world  he  riven 

To  crush  of  the  utter  end. 

Ours  from  the  black  beginning. 

Through  the  aeons  of  death-like  steep; 

Ours  from  the  shock  when  the  naked  rocks 

Were  hurled  from  the  hissing  deep; 

Ours  through  the  tivilight  ages  of  weary  glacier  creep. 

Wind  of  the  East,  wind  of  the  West, 

Wandering  to  and  fro, 


Chant  your  songs  in  our  topmost  boughs, 

That  the  sons  of  men  mag  know. 

The  peerless  pine  was  the  first  to  come, 

And  the  pine  will  be  last  to  go. 

We  pillow  the  halls  of  perfumed  gloom; 

We  plume  where  the  eagles  soar; 

The  North-wind  swoops  from  the  brooding  pale, 

And  our  ancients  crash  and  roar — a  hardy  score. 

We  sprang  from  the  gloom  of  the  canyon's  womb; 

In  the  valley's  lap  we  lie; 

From  the  white  foam — fringed  where  the  breakers  cringe, 

To  the  peaks  that  tusk  the  sky,  we  climb. 

And  we  peer  in  the  crag-locked  mere 

That  gleams  like  a  golden  eye, 

Down  to  the  verge  of  the  hog-back  ridge 

Where  the  pines  and  pines  and  the  shadow  of  pines 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 

A  steadfast  legion  of  stalwart  knights 

In  dominant  empery. 

Sun,  moon  and  star  give  answer; 

Shall  we  not  staunchly  stand,  even  as  now,  forever, 

Wards  of  the  wilder  strand; 

Sentinels  of  the  stillness. 

Lords  of  the  last  lone  land? 


Back  to  my  storj''.  Many  who  played,  paid  in  full  with  their  lives, 
the  price  of  poor  equipment  and  inexperience.  Beyond  the  roar  of  the 
rapids,  the  train  comes  to  the  little  town  of  White  Horse,  which  for  us 
was  well  known — the  place  from  which  our  last  letters  and  telegrams 
were  to  be  sent  home,  and  from  which  we  faced  the  lone  trail.  At  the 
station  we  were  met  by  Tom  Dixon,  one  of  our  guides,  with  whose  hand- 
writing we  had  become  familiar  during  the  long  months  of  sporadic 
correspondence,  and  after  much  discussion  of  plans  and  purposes  with 
the  efficient-looking  woodsman,  we  adjourned  to  a  very  modem  gro- 
cery and  outfitter's  store,  to  have  our  grub-list  put  up  and  packed  for 
the  morrow.  On  an  interior  expedition  your  grub  list  practically  re- 
duced itself  to  the  army  menu,  consideration  being  given  only  to  highly 
nutritive  values.  The  staples  are  rice,  sugar,  flour,  tea,  bacon  and 
beans  in  large  quantities,  with  a  plenitude  of  dried  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  apricots  and  peaches  which,  with  raisins,  dried  onions,  dried 
potatoes,  etc.,  furnish  the  proper  amount  of  acid  necessary  to  avoid 
scurvy.  In  addition  to  coffee,  cocoa  or  chocolate  there  are  many  small 
items  that  go  to  make  up  the  load,  but  it  is  only  the  basic  elements  that 
really  count.  Only  a  limited  amount  of  lard  is  taken,  as  the  fat  in  the 
sheep,  caribou  and  bear  furnishes  an  abundance  of  lard  for  baking 
and  cooking.  While  we  were  giving  directions  for  packing  the  provis- 
ions, our  cook,  George  Bruce  Fisher,  who  was  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition, came  into  the  store,  and  was  introduced  all  around.    Fisher,  we 
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afterwards  learned,  was  a  most  amiable  man  who  had  lived  in  the 
wilderness  for  years,  a  man  of  immense  general  efficiency  around  a 
camp,  and  a  culinary  artist  of  rare  ability;  he  had  withal  a  smile  that 
was  both  perennial  and  contagious,  even  under  circumstances  that  were 
trying.  Biuce  was  particularly  happy  on  this  evening,  as  this  was  his 
annual  visit  to  town  after  a  year's  isolation  in  the  wilderness,  but  we 
had  to  insist  that  he  raise  the  grub-list.  All  went  well  until  he  came 
to  the  item:  ''Ten  cakes  common  soap."  Bruce  looked  at  the  item  a 
moment  and  scratched  his  head,  and,  turning  to  us  with  a  look  of  won- 
derment, said :  ' '  Ten  cakes  of  soup  ? ' '  We  then  explained  that  it  was 
"soap,"  not  "soup,"  whereupon  Bruce  commenced  to  grin,  and  finally 
exploded:  "Awh,  hell,  cut  it  out,  we  don't  need  it!  Why,  Barney 
McGee,  who  was  panning  up  on  the  creek,  had  four  cakes  of  soap  that 
he  had  for  three  years,  and  when  he  went  outside  he  tried  to  give  'em 
away,  but  nobody  would  take  'em;  they  was  all  right,  too,  cause  three 
of  'em  never  had  the  wrappers  off,  and  the  other  one  didn't  even  have 
the  letters  on  it  wore  off. ' '  This  was  rich,  but  did  not  sound  well  from 
a  cook,  but  our  doubts  were  needless,  as  Bruce  was  the  most  cleanly 
cook  it  has  been  my  joy  to  know.  The  morning  of  August  6th  found  us 
attired  in  hunting  clothes,  ready  for  the  trail.  The  provisions  ordered 
had  been  packed  in  boxes  and  canvas  bags,  and  looked  like  a  real  load. 
Dixon  bought  a  half  a  ton  of  horse  feed,  being  oats,  at  the  Current  White 
Horse  quotation  of  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  per  ton.  It  seemed 
that  at  White  Horse  all  prices  for  everything  conceivable  are  very 
high,  with  all  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  seller,  and  the  purchaser 
having  no  alternative  except  unconditional  surrender.  The  prices  for 
provisions  are  beyond  belief,  and  ordinary  baled  hay  for  horses  cost 
two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a  ton,  or  just  ten  cents  a  pound,  the  result 
being  that  horses  seldom  ate  hay.  Dixon  had  brought  to  White  Horse 
a  stout  wagon,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  a  buck-board  which  would 
seat  four  of  us,  and  the  plans  were  to  travel  by  wagon  and  buckboard 
along  the  river  valleys  westward  to  Lake  Klaune,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  then  abandon  the  wagon  for  pack-train 
transport  across  the  mountains.  Accordingly  we  began  to  load  the 
wagon,  and  when  we  had  finished  the  transport  groaned  under  a  weight 
of  7,500  pounds  of  provisions  and  outfit.  We  started  the  wagon,  with 
George  Wright,  a  driver  and  expeditious  horse  wrangler,  Bruce  the 
cook  and  two  of  our  party  riding  on  the  load.  We  started  with  a  prayer, 
because  we  suspected  our  prayers  would  be  necessary,  to  get  the  load 
to  the  top.  The  sand  was  deep  and  soft,  the  wheels  sank  into  the  road, 
but  George  Wright  was  a  wonderful  driver,  and  by  frequently  resting 
the  horses  on  the  way  up  and  hj  continuous  stream  of  persuasive  con- 
versation addressed  to  them  while  they  leaned  on  the  traces,  the  crest 
was  successfully  negotiated. 

Three  hours  later,  the  buck-board,  with  the  rest  of  our  party,  took 
the  trail  of  the  transport  wagon,  and  overtook  it  at  the  bottom  of 
another  small  hill  about  eight  miles  from  town.  The  going,  all  the 
afternoon,  was  very  slow,  by  reason  of  the  hills  which,  though  not  high, 
were  heavy,  as  the  footing  was  soft. 
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UCH  of  the  way  we  walked  along 
the  trail,  winding  through  the 
woods  of  spruce  and  pine  while 
the  wagon  creaked  and  groaned 
its  slow  onward  course  around 
the  hillside.  The  sunlight  lingers 
long  in  this  northland,  even  in 
August,  and  it  seems  we  had  been 
facing  its  declining  western  glare 
for  many  hours,  until  11 :20  p.  m. 
we  went  into  camp,  beside  the 
trail.  The  daily  schedule  is  not 
at  all  a  matter  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  miles,  or  a  certain  number 
of  hours  on  the  road,  but  is  de- 
termined solely  by  the  consider- 
ation of  how  much  travel  the 
horses  can  endure,  and  that  var- 
ies with  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  trail.  The  horses 
were  given  a  good  feed  of  oats 
and  then  hobbled,  and  turned 
loose   to   feed   upon   lush   grass, 

growing    beside    a    little    pond, 

while  the  rest  of  us  put  up  tents,  and  the  fire  was  started  and  supper 
cooked,  after  which  we  sat  about  the  camp-fire  until  the  coals  died  down 
and  the  night-chill  drove  us  to  the  warmth  of  our  sleeping-robes.  To 
get  up  with  the  sun  in  this  Northland  is  to  stay  up  nearly  all  night, 
which  no  one  ever  thinks  of  doing.  I  have  no  data  on  the  rising  hour  of 
the  sun,  but  my  dairy  shows  that  on  the  morning  of  August  7tb  we  were 
awakened  by  the  call  of  Bruce:  "Muc-a-muck,  muck-a-muck,"  which 
is  Siwash  talk,  meaning  "something  to  eat."  We  rolled  out  of  our 
eiderdown  to  find  the  sun  shining  brightly,  even  if  coldly,  upon  a  frosty 
landscape.  Force  of  habit  is  stong,  so  we  plunged  our  heads  into  the 
pond,  manipulated  the  tooth-brush,  used  a  comb  on  our  hair,  and  drove 
into  the  oatmeal,  ham  and  eggs,  and  bread  spread  out  on  the  ground, 
exposed  to  our  assaults.  The  horses  were  caught,  given  a  feed  of  oats 
and  harnessed,  and  we  made  an  early  start.  The  going  was  rather  fair, 
as  we  were  traveling  on  the  winter  stage-road  from  White  Horse  to 
Dawson,  which  is  utilized  to  transport  freight  and  passengers  on  sledges 
after  the  freeze-up  ends  steamer's  navigation  on  the  Yukon.  The  coun- 
try is  not  interesting,  as  the  route  is  largely  through  small  timber, 
winding  around  the  side  of  small  hills  to  slow  up  our  progress.  We 
walked  frequently  this  day,  and  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  reached 
Tahkini  River,  a  rapidly  flowing  stream  with  an  automatic  ferry  which 
the  Canadian  Government  considerately  maintains  for  those  who  use 
the  road.  A  stout,  steel  cable,  fifteen  feet  above  the  river  surface  is 
stretched  from  shore  to  shore,  and  ropes  attached  to  windlasses  on 
both  ends  of  the  sixty-foot  ferry  barge,  leading  to  two  steel  pulleys, 
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which  run  freely  upon  the  cables,  as  trolley  wheels  on  a  wire.  V/hen 
the  barge  is  loaded  you  wind  up  the  front  windlass  a  bit,  in  order  that 
the  side  of  the  barge  may  be  a  little  out  of  parallel  with  the  steel  cable, 
and  the  course  a  diagonal  across  the  current,  but  heading  slightly  up 
stream ;  the  current  does  the  rest,  for,  as  it  strikes  the  side  of  the  barge, 
it  propels  the  craft  forward  until  it  slides  into  the  mud  on  the  other 
bank,  where  you  ease  the  wagon  down  the  gang-plank  and  continue 
among  the  hills.  At  high  noon  we  stopped  at  a  small  pond  and  turned 
the  weary  horses  out  to  roll  and  to  feed  and  to  generally  rest  up  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  during  which  time  we  cooked  dinner  and  had  our 
''muck-a-muck. "  The  small  black  flies  were  out  by  the  millions,  with 
an  activity  that  was  akin  to  that  of  the  busy  bee,  and  head-nets  became 
decidedly  in  vogue.  In  the  afternoon  we  left  behind  us  the  Dawson 
trail,  and  branched  off  to  the  westward  on  a  less  frequently  traveled 
wagon  track.  The  pace,  however,  was  faster,  as  we  ceased  plodding 
up  hill  and  down  dale  and  consistently  followed  the  valley  of  the  Takini 
river.  In  the  late  afternoon  we  crossed  over  Little  river,  which  is  a 
rapid,  rushing  affair  of  not  much  width,  and  which  seems  to  be  the 
boundary  of  the  mosquito  country,  as  we  immediately  encountered  a 
heavy  advance  guard,  and  met  re-inforcements  with  every  mile  we 
progressed.  Along  the  wagon  trail  we  saw  many  gophers,  which  were 
quite  like  the  western  prairie  dogs,  and  are  quite  edible,  but  we  were 
unable  to  secure  any  of  them  for  supper,  as  they  would  invariably  tot- 
ter into  their  burrows  when  shot,  unless  thev  were  instantlv  killed. 
The  gopher  really  leads  a  life  of  unusual  hazard  in  this  country,  as  they 
are  much  sought  after  by  the  Indians,  who  use  their  skins  for  blankets, 
and  their  flesh  for  food,  and  when  they  are  not  being  hunted  by  the 
natives,  they  are  hunted  by  the  grizzly  bears,  that  tear  up  the  ground 
in  digging  the  gopher  from  his  burrow.  Our  luck  was  better  with  the 
birds,  as  Simenstad  and  Richter,  with  their  22-rifles  succeeded  in 
adding  prairie  chicken  and  ptarmigan  to  our  provender.  About  five 
o'clock  it  began  to  get  cold,  and  in  an  hour  the  mosquitoes  had  gone  to 
whatever  place  the  persistent  pests  go  to  get  warm.  Tlie  horses  were 
going  slowly  and  stopping  frequently,  so  we  decided  to  camp  by  the 
roadside  about  7 :30,  and  hobbled  the  horses  and  turned  them  loose  for 
the  night.  After  supper  we  sat  about  the  fire  and  watched  a  wonderful 
moon  rise  across  the  snow-clad  mountain  peaks,  cutting  the  sky. 

August  8th  dawned  bright  and  cold,  with  half  an  inch  of  ice  on  the 
water-buckets  and  the  air  as  crisp  as  fresh  lettuce.  The  horses,  which 
we  had  hobbled  and  turned  out  to  feed  the  night  before  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  and  there  was  not  even  a  suspicion  of  a  tinkle  in  the  frosty 
air  from  the  bells  tied  about  their  necks,  so  we  started  to  track  them, 
and  found  they  had  only  rambled  about  four  miles  on  the  back  trail. 
These  horses  are  really  wonders  when  it  comes  to  traveling  at  the 
wrong  time,  in  spite  of  having  their  front  feet  hobbled  close  together. 
When  the  wild  impulse  strikes,  they  start  out  jumping,  kangaroo  fashion, 
covering  distance  at  a  rapid  pace.  In  spite  of  our  late  start,  we  made 
good  time  on  the  road,  with  not  many  hills,  and  about  6  p.  m.  descended 
the  long  sand-hill  and  came  to  Champagne  Landing,  at  the  bend  of  the 
Dezadcash   river.    This   place  is  rather   interesting,  as  a  man  named 


** Shorty"  Cliambers,  inspired  by  a  belief  in  the  development  of  mining 
in  this  part  of  the  country  had  built  a  large  cabin  for  himself,  and  many 
bunks  for  prospective  travelers,  besides,  a  fine  large  log  barn  for  his 
own  horses  and  the  horses  of  others ;  and  while  he  waits  for  the  country 
to  grow,  he  hauls  provisions  and  general  supplies  of  all  kinds  from 
White  Horse,  which  he  places  in  a  store  building,  also  of  logs,  and 
these  supplies  he  trades  and  sells  to  the  Indians  for  furs.  The  Indians 
have  built  many  winter  cabins  of  logs  along  the  river  front  and 
"Shorty"  does  a  very  large  fur  business  at  an  excellent  profit  with 
his  native  customers.  His  place  looks  like  a  very  up-to-date  ranch, 
with  its  wind-mill  to  pump  water  into  the  cabin ;  it  is  immaculately  clean, 
and  his  native  wife  is  an  excellent  cook.  While  the  rest  of  us  put  up 
the  tents  and  made  camp  for  the  night,  Satonsky  and  Moore  went  down 
to  the  river  and  caught  some  fish  for  supper.  Just  across  the  river  are 
some  high  mountains  that  look  as  if  they  ought  to  be  fine  sheep  range, 
but  Dixon  says  they  have  been  killed  off  long  ago  by  the  Indians,  who 
have  also  killed  off  the  caribou  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  in 
order  to  get  hunting,  we  have  to  travel  far  beyond  the  Indian  range  of 
activities. 

We  have  now  been  on  the  road  three  days,  and  sixty-five  miles  to 
the  westward  looms  the  snow  curtains  of  the  St.  Elias  range,  and  when 
we  reach  the  foot  of  those  first  mountains  we  are  not  half  way  to  our 
hunting  grounds,  which  are  north  and  west  in  the  maze  of  mountains. 
One  is  almost  inclined  to  sing  an  ancient  song:  ''We  don't  know  where 
we  're  going,  but  we  're  on  our  way. ' '  But  since  the  horses  are  standing 
up  well,  and  everyone  is  cheerful,  it  looks  as  if  we  were  sometimes  de- 
stined to  reach  the  promised  land.  Six  o'clock  was  our  starting  hour 
this  morning,  August  9th,  our  horses  evidently  being  too  tired  to  run 
away  during  the  night.  There  were  a  few  bad  sand-hills  early  in  the 
day,  but  after  a  couple  of  hours  we  found  ourselves  in  the  broad  val- 
ley, six  miles  wide,  through  which  winds  the  ribbons  of  the  Dezadcash 
river.  It  has  been  a  beautiful,  bright,  clear  day,  but  the  wind  from  the 
west  is  cold  and  penetrating,  and  both  sweaters  and  gloves  are  welcome 
additions  to  our  outfit.  The  valley  is  exceedingly  level,  with  a  floor  of 
sand  and  small  pebbles;  it  is  evidently  the  bottom  of  an  immense,  an- 
cient, glacial  lake,  as  the  mountains  on  each  side,  about  four  hundred 
feet  up  show  distinct  beaches  extending  for  miles,  as  the  ancient  water 
level.  At  noon  the  black  flies  were  out  in  force,  but  after  we  got  under 
way  again  we  had  but  little  annoyance  from  them.  In  the  afternoon  our 
course  again  led  us  into  the  hills  where  the  footing  was  soft,  and  only  by 
hard  work  did  we  keep  from  being  bogged  up  in  the  mud.  At  one  point, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  deep  gulch,  washed  out  by  the  rains,  we  made  a  slight 
detour  and  ran  into  a  nasty  marshy  condition.  The  light  buck-board 
pulled  through  with  but  little  difficulty,  but  the  heavily  loaded  trans- 
port wagon  went  into  the  muck  and  slime,  on  one  side  up  to  the  hubs 
and  simply  died.  Wright  addressed  the  horses  in  every  known  lang- 
uage, and  in  spite  of  his  urging  and  his  best  line  of  talk,  and  with  the 
aid  of  four  of  us  putting  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  the  wagon  did  not 
budge.  We  then  cut  trees  into  short  lengths  and  drove  them  into  the 
mud  under  the  wheels  in  order  to  make  an  artificial  bottom  to  the  seem- 
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ingly  bottomless  slime,  but  without  avail.  Finally  we  obtained  some 
trees  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  pil- 
ing logs  beside  the  hub  and  raising  the  long  tree  for  a  lever,  we  pried 
the  back  wheel  out  of  the  mud  and  blocked  it.  We  gave  the  front  wheel 
the  same  treatment,  and  then  started  the  horses,  and  in  this  way  gained 
about  two  feet  advance.  After  repeating  this  procedure  we  reached 
solid  ground  and  cruised  ahead,  having  lost  only  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  After  leaving  the  mud-hole  we  made  excellent  time,  mostly  down- 
grade, and  late  in  the  afternoon  came  to  the  Aishihik  river,  which  came 
from  a  large  lake  of  the  same  name  on  the  north  and  with  tremendous 
force  rips  and  roars  through  a  narrow  canyon  across  which  is  a  very 
fair  log  bridge.  There  are  a  number  of  Indian  log  cabins  at  the  point, 
but  the  Indians  were  all  away  at  the  lake,  fishing  for  their  winter  sup- 
ply of  dog  and  men  feed,  being  white-fish  and  salmon,  which  are  dried 
and  smoked  for  preservation.  Some  one  suggested  a  bath,  but  such  a 
momentous  suggestion  could  not  easily  be  decided,  so  we  held  a  council 
of  war,  and  finally  decided  that  the  process  could  be  more  comfortably 
undertaken  now  than  later,  when  we  should  be  in  higher  altitudes.  The 
outriders  of  the  St.  Elias  range  are  only  thirty  miles  away  as  the  crow 
flies,  and  seem  much  nearer,  as  the  declining  sunlight  falls  across  their 
wonderful  snow  crest. 

August  10th:  We  did  not  trouble  to  put  up  the  tents  last  night, 
as  it  was  very  clear  and  cold,  and  the  morning  found  us  up  for  break- 
fast at  4  o'clock.  Old  Shorty  and  Ginger,  two  of  the  horses,  in  spite 
of  being  hobbled,  rambled  away,  and  Dixon  went  after  them.  They 
certainly  must  have  decided  to  take  a  journey,  for  Dixon  followed  their 
trail  for  a  number  of  miles  before  he  heard  their  bell  down  on  the  river 
bottom  in  fact.  They  had  strayed  eight  miles  from  camp  in  spite  of 
hobbles,  and  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  we  got  them  back  and  ready 
to  start.  After  climbing  a  very  high  and  difficult  sand-hill  we  went 
down  into  the  broad  bottom  land,  and  notwithstanding  our  late  start, 
we  lunched  at  Marshall  Creek,  fifteen  miles  from  our  starting  point 
of  the  morning.  The  afternoon  found  us  making  fast  time  along  the 
bottom  lands,  which  have  become  much  wider,  being  about  twenty  miles 
across  and  covered  with  fine  grass  feed.  The  black  flies  were  thick, 
but  even  the  transport  horses  trotted  along  the  level  course  so  the  flies 
did  not  annoy  greatly.  At  several  points  our  trail  cuts  through  wrllow 
timbers  running  down  into  the  bottoms.  Here  we  note  the  remains  of 
an  Indian  ''fence"  utilized  in  making  a  ''drive"  for  caribou.  The 
method  was  certainly  simple,  and  to  your  uncle  a  novel  one  for  slaugh- 
tering game  that  once  infested  this  region.  The  Indians  decided  on  a 
course  to  build  the  fence,  and  then  went  through  the  timber  along  the 
predetermined  line,  chopping  the  trees  at  a  height  of  three  feet  and  five 
feet,  but  only  cutting  sufficiently  deep  to  enable  them  to  push  the  trees 
over  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  with  the  trunk  still  held  at  the  three 
foot  and  five-foot  cutting,  thus  making  two  fairly  good  trails,  or  bar- 
riers, the  other  end  of  the  tree  being  held  nearly  level  by  reason  of  the 
spreading  top  branches.  Other  trees  along  the  line  would  be  felled  in 
the  same  manner,  one  slightly  overlapping  the  other,  and  so  on,  for 
many  miles,  until  an  effective,  continuous  barrier,  or  fence,  was  erected, 


ofttimes  fifteen  miles  long.  Another  fence  was  similarly  constructed 
at  some  considerable  distance,  sometimes  two  miles  from  the  first  fence, 
running  in  the  same  general  direction,  but  always  converging  with  the 
other  fence  at  an  apex,  which  was  usually  at  a  draw,  or  pocket  in  the 
mountains,  with  high  bluffs.  At  the  proper  time,  the  entire  tribe  would 
gather,  and  the  hunters,  with  bows  and  arrows  would  post  themselves 
in  force  at  the  apex  of  the  two  fences  in  the  pocket  of  a  blind  canyon  in 
the  mountains.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe,  men,  women  and  children 
in  great  numbers,  would  go  out  where  the  caribou  were  ranging,  and 
form  an  immense  circle,  open  only  on  the  side  that  led  between  the  two 
fences.  Then,  with  much  noise  and  even  igniting  trees,  they  would 
close  in  slowly  on  the  caribou  herds,  which  inevitably  took  the  appar- 
entlj^  easiest  course  between  the  fences  and  were  driven  to  slaughter 
by  the  hunters  in  the  blind  canyon.  These  "fences"  were  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  made  at  no  very  remote  period, 
but  they  are  no  longer  used  in  this  locality,  as  the  caribou  have  been 
exterminated  on  this  particular  range.  In  the  late  afternoon  we  left 
the  bottom  land  at  a  point  where  the  Dezadcash  turns  south,  through 
a  gap  in  the  towering  St.  Elias  range,  and  joins  the  Alsek  river,  which 
tears  its  way  to  the  Pacific.  Our  road  began  to  climb  upward  through 
the  timber,  following  nearby  a  course  parallel  to  the  noisy  Bear  Creek 
coming  down  from  the  north.  We  camped  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Creek 
mountain  about  seven  o'clock,  and  put  up  tents,  as  rain  threatened. 
After  supper  a  serious-minded  rain  put  in  its  appearance,  but  across 
the  valley  a  heavy  snow  was  falling  on  the  St.  Elias  range.  As  the  rain 
persisted,  making  things  uncomfortable,  we  turned  into  our  tents  for 
an  early  start  up  the  summit  the  following  day. 

August  11th.  We  were  up  and  ready  to  start  at  6  a.  m.,  with  the 
road  in  bad  condition  after  the  rain,  which  lasted  all  night,  and  it  is  a 
cold,  gloomy  day,  with  the  leaden  clouds  hanging  low  on  the  mountains. 
Rivulets  of  water  were  running  down  the  wagon  trail  as  we  climbed 
upwards  to  Bear  Creek  Pass,  with  the  wind  blowing  strong  in  our  faces 
and  the  transport  splashing  in  the  mud  behind  us.  A  fresh  grizzly 
track  crossing  the  muddy  wagon  road  looked  promising,  but  we  did  not 
feel  we  had  time  to  follow  into  the  heavy  timber.  A  red  fox,  surprised 
by  the  buckboard,  looked  at  the  occupants  not  further  away  than  forty 
yards,  while  a  silver  gray  fox  was  seen  a  bit  later,  trotting  along  three 
hundred  feet  away.  We  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them,  as  the  fur  was 
not  prime.  After  a  long,  hard  pull  we  reached  the  summit,  at  the  alti- 
tude of  2880  feet,  and  began  to  slide  down  the  boggj^  road  at  a  pace  that 
quite  made  up  for  our  tedious  ascent ;  so  that  by  noon  we  had  reached 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  lunched  at  Jarvis  river.  Some  of  us  caught 
grayling  for  our  supper,  and  after  the  horses  had  fed  and  rested  a 
couple  of  hours  we  forded  the  Jarvis  river  and  continued  our  westward 
course.  The  buckboard  was  to  be  driven  rapidly  in  an  effort  to  reach 
Kluane  Lake  that  night,  while  it  was  planned  to  drive  the  transport 
as  far  as  possible  and  camp  for  the  night.  A  short  distance  after  start- 
ing we  began  to  wind  our  slow  way  up  Bontelier  mountain,  giving  the 
horses  frequent  rest,  during  which  we  tried,  with  22-rifle,  for  ducks  on 
the  little  pond,  but  without  success.    On  our  way  up  it  began  to  rain. 


A  BIG  GAME  PARADISE.  WE  COUNT- 
ED WITH  THE  NAKED  EYE  OVER 
A  THOUSAND  WITHIN  HALF  A  MILE 
OF  US,  AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS 
COULD  BE  SEEN  TOO  FAR  AWAY  FOR 
ACCURATE  COUNT.  IN  ORDER  NOT 
TO  EXAGGERATE,  EVEN  TO  OUR- 
SELVES, WE  ESTIMATED  THE  NUM- 
BER IN  SIGHT  AT  ONE  TIME  AS  1,500, 
AND    I    BELIEVE    THAT    THIS    IS    AN 


UNDERSTATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER 
ACTUALLY  THERE.  MOST  OF  THEM 
WERE  COWS  AND  CALVES  OR  YEAR- 
LINGS, BUT  THERE  WERE  A  FEW 
OLD  BULLS,  CONSPICUOUS  FOR  THEIR 
LOWERING  HORNS.  DURING  THE 
FOLLOWING  WEEK  WE  CONSTANT- 
LY SAW  HERDS  OF  CARIBOU,  SOME 
OF    THEM    NUMBERING    HUNDREDS. 
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WITH  CAMPS  IN  THE  SNOW,  DOWN 
THE  YUKON  FROM  THIS  POINT  FOR 
THREE  HUNDRED  MILES,  THE  RI^ER 
ICE  GROWING  ROUGHER  AND  THE 
TRAIL  MOST  OBLIBERATEDBl  NEW- 
LY FALLEN  SNOW,  AND  HA\  ING  TO 
BE      BROKEN      ANEW      WITH      SNOW- 


SHOES.  THEN  ACROSS  R  T  G  < 
MOUNTAINS,  THROUGH  NAR 
GORGES,  UP  AND  DOWN  SM 
STREAMS;  FIVE  DAYS  MORE  OF 
lOUS  AND  WEARY  SEARCH 
THROUGH  THE  SAVAGE  LAND  IN 
VISE-LIKE    COLD. 
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and  the  farther  we  ascended  the  harder  it  rained  and  the  worse  the 
road  became,  until  about  6  o'clock,  with  a  final  lurch  and  groan,  the 
transport  sank  in  the  clay  up  to  the  axle  within  three  hundred  feet  of 
the  summit  of  Bouteler  Pass.  George  Wright  tried  cussing  and  all  of 
us  tried  cussing,  separately  and  in  unison,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  help. 
Then  we  got  down  to  real  work,  collecting  logs,  and  tried  to  block  and 
pry  the  wagon  out  of  the  tenacious  mire,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  For  two 
hours  we  worked  with  icy  fingers  in  the  midst  of  the  driving  rain,  man 
and  horses  striving  to  release  the  wagon,  while  the  icy  peaks  close  by 
on  our  left,  with  their  freezing  mantle  of  new  fallen  snow,  added  their 
chill  to  our  discomfort.  We  finally  decided  that  since  we  could  not 
pull  up  to  the  summit  we  would  hitch  the  horses  to  the  back  of  the  trans- 
port, and  with  gravity  in  our  favor,  pull  down  hill,  but  this  did  not 
work  well.  While  we  pulled  out  of  the  particular  spot  where  we  were 
mired  we  only  succeeded  in  getting  the  wagon  diagonally  across  the 
road,  still  stuck  in  the  mud  and  tilting  down  hill  at  an  angle  that  threat- 
ened to  capsize  at  any  attempt  at  movement.  There  was  nothing  left 
but  to  unload  the  transport,  so  in  the  gathering  gloom  we  unpacked 
half  the  load  and  transported  flour,  feed,  sugar  and  many  boxes  upon 
our  backs  to  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

Here  is  where  Simenstad  showed  us  real  talent  in  the  management 
of  getting  everything  packed  to  the  summit.  His  early  experience  on 
the  Chilcoot  Pass  gave  him  strength  to  cope  with  the  situation  of  the 
Northland,  as  none  but  the  strong  and  husky  can  go  up  against  the 
northern  trail,  and  here  the  problem  was  solved.  Simenstad  led  the 
way  with  the  first  pack.  Satonsky  and  Richter  and  Moore  and  the 
driver  and  the  cook  and  the  guide  Dixon  all  prepared  a  pack  of  about 
100  pounds.  These  packs  were  placed  on  your  back,  shoulders  strap- 
ped with  ropes  so  your  hands  and  arms  are  free,  and  in  this  way  you 
can  pack  100  pounds  with  ease.  After  having  everything  packed  to  the 
summit,  George  Wright,  with  our  horses,  was  then  able  to  bring  up  the 
wagon  to  the  top,  2,750  feet  high,  where  everything  was  loaded,  and 
we  traveled  as  far  as  an  abandoned  log  stable  with  leaky  roof,  which 
had  been  used  during  the  gold  stampede.  Fisher  made  the  fire,  while 
George  looked  after  the  horses,  and  Moore  and  your  uncle  fixed  up  a 
place  for  our  sleeping  robes  in  the  stable.  Simenstad  and  Richter  were 
busy  cleaning  fish  and  Satonsky  looked  after  the  camp  fire.  Pitch 
dark,  we  sat  in  the  rain  and  ate  supper,  which  was  not  particularly 
good,  as  Simenstad  had  forgotten  grayling  have  scales,  so  we  had  them 
just  as  God  and  nature  made  them,  without  any  improvements,  and  then 
went  to  sleep  in  the  filthy  stable  with  the  rain  leaking  through,  but 
still  cheerful  with  the  thought  that  the  morrow  would  bring  us  to  Lake 
Kluane,  where  we  would  abandon  the  slow  going  wagon  transport  in 
favor  of  pack-train.  At  Lake  Kluana  we  expected  to  find  one  of  our 
old  friends,  Sourdough  Jack  Hardy,  who  had  run  the  Kluane  Inn,  but 
upon  reaching  there  found  he  had  sold  this  beautiful  Inn  to  some  North- 
ern gold  seekers.  He  had  left  Kluane  Lake  for  the  outside,  reaching 
Seattle  and  later  coming  to  El  Paso,  Texas;  and  now  is  the  traveling 
salesman  for  Ederle,  the  J  and  E  Cigar  factory  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Jack  was  good  host,  a  character,  a  pioneer  and  frontiersman,  full  of 
hope  and  inspiration. 


KLUANE  LAKE  ALONG  THE  PINES 

"We  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  ages,  the  bleak  barbarian  pines; 

The  gray  moss  drapes  us  like  sages, 

And  closer  we  lock  our  lines. 

And  deeper  ive  clutch  through  the  gelid  gloom 

Where  never  a  sunbeam  shines. 

O'er  the  dark  pines  she  sees  the  silver  Moon, 

And  in  the  west,  all  tremulous  a  star; 

And  soothing  sweet  she  hears  the  mellow  tune  of  cow-bells 

Jangled  in  the  fields  afar,  quite  listless. 

For  her  daily  stent  is  done. 

She  stands,  sad  exile,  at  her  rose-wreathed  door 

And  sends  her  love  eternal  with  the  sun. 

That  goes  to  gild  the  land  she'll  see  no  more. 

The  grave,  gaunt  pines  imprison  her  sad  gaze, 

All  still  the  sky  and  darkling  drearily 

She  feels  the  chilly  breath  of  dear,  dead  days 

Come  sifting  through  the  alders  eerily. 

Oh,  how  the  roses  riot  in  their  bloom; 

The  curtains  stir  as  with  an  ancient  pain: 

The  bosom  of  the  night,  and  now  she  sings: 

Here  old  piano  gleams  from  out  the  gloom 

And  waits  and  ivaits  her  tender  touch  in  vain. 

But  now  her  hands  like  moonlight  brush  the  keys 

With  velvet  grace,  melodious  delight;  and  now 

A  sad  refrain  from  o'er  the  mountains  goes  sobbing  on 

The  bosom  of  the  night,  and  now  she  sings: 

0!  singer  in  the  gloom,  voicing  a  sorroiv  ive  can  ne'er  express 

Here  in  the  farness  where  ive  few  have  room 

Unshamed  to  show  our  love  and  tenderness. 

I  am  the  land  that  listens,  I  am  the  land  that  broods; 

Steeped  in  eternal  beauty,  crystal  lined  waters  and  woods. 

Long  I  have  waited  lonely,  shunned  as  a  thing  accursed. 

Monstrous,  moody,  pathetic, 

The  last  of  the  lands,  and  the  first." 

August  12th. — Making  an  early  start  from  our  camp  on  Boutelier, 
we  traveled  rapidly  down  the  slope,  and  at  9  :00  a.  m.  came  to  the  sunlit 
shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Kluane,  an  emerald-tinted  body  of  water 
forty-five  miles  long,  with  a  setting  of  majestic  snow  peaks.  This  is 
the  end  of  the  wagon  trail,  and  from  this  point  we  follow  a  dwindling 
horse  trail  which  reaches  a  vanishing  point,  after  which  we  make  our 
own  trail  to  the  inner  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  At  Lake  Kluane 
our  forces  were  augmented  by  Jim  Baker,  one  of  our  guides,  a  quiet, 
genial  man  of  about  forty-five  years,  whose  sole  vocation  in  life  has 
been  to  hunt  and  trap.  Coming  from  Tennessee  at  an  early  age,  his 
younger  manhood  was  spent  in  the  west,  hunting  game  to  supply  meat 
to  the  lumber  and  mining  camps.  During  the  gold  stampede  to  the 
Yukon  he  came  north  with  the  mining  hordes,  consistently  resisted  the 
mining  fever,  and  continued  to  hunt  game  to  supply  the  miners  with 
fresh  meat.    Of  late  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  trapping  fur-bear- 
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ing  animals,  and  his  reputation  is  that  of  a  man  who  knows  game.  Lake 
Kluane  is  forty-five  miles  long.  Part  of  our  horses  are  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  and  the  greater  part  at  the  northern  end,  so  we  decided 
to  take  most  of  our  provisions  and  outfit  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake 
by  two  twenty-foot  boats,  while  some  of  us  rounded  up  the  horses  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake.  Accordingly,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Jim  Baker 
and  George  Wright,  with  Simenstad,  Satonsky  and  Richter,  started  for 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  succeeded  in  rounding  up  the  horses, 
preparatory  to  getting  them  across  the  Slim  river,  a  glacial  stream, 
half  a  mile  wide,  with  strong  current  and  full  of  quick-sands.  There  is 
a  skiff  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  our  horse  was  tied  behind  the 
skiff,  and  as  the  oarsmen  row  across,  the  rest  of  the  horses  are  driven 
into  the  water  behind  the  towed  horse,  and  as  they  usually  follow  a  lead 
horse,  the  crossing  was  successfully  made  without  much  difficulty, 
except  one  horse  was  swept  down  stream  about  one  hundred  yards  and 
floundered  around  before  he  could  reach  solid  footing  on  the  bank; 
after  reaching  this,  the  party  proceeded  to  Jim  Baker's  cabin  for  the 
night,  to  make  an  early  start  up  the  lake  the  following  day.  Dixon,  the 
guide,  with  Moore  and  your  uncle,  started  out  with  one  of  the  boats, 
leaving  Bruce  the  cook  with  Simenstad  to  come  along  with  the  second 
boat.  After  proceeding  about  ten  miles  we  struck  a  heavy  squall,  and 
our  boat,  being  heavily  loaded,  with  only  three  inches  of  gunwale  above 
water-line,  we  ran  before  the  wind  for  the  western  shore,  which  we 
reached  about  6:30.  After  unloading  our  suplies  on  the  beach,  and 
erecting  tents,  one  of  us  located  a  band  of  sheep  on  the  mountain,  four 
miles  from  camp,  feeding  at  an  altitude  of  about  five  thousand  feet. 
we  studied  the  mountains  through  our  glasses  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
decided  that  while  we  would  have  to  stalk  them  almost  straight  up,  yet 
with  good  luck,  and  the  protection  of  a  small  draw,  we  would  have  a 
chance  of  getting  within  shooting  distance.  Dixon  and  your  uncle 
started  up  a  canyon  with  a  wild  stream  roaring  through  the  rocks,  and 
after  proceeding  a  couple  of  miles,  it  became  evident  that  we  must 
climb  the  walls,  and  get  up  on  the  mountain  slope.  The  walls  were  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  any  bit  of  natural  architecture  your  uncle  had 
ever  essayed,  but  they  were  mostly  of  rock,  with  little  soil  to  make  cer- 
tain footing,  so  by  using  hands  and  feet  we  clung  to  the  rock's  face, 
sometimes  going  up,  sometimes  making  our  way  carefully  across  the 
face  to  a  more  favorable  point  of  ascent,  and  finally  reached  the  top, 
about  six  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain.  After  waiting  a  moment  to 
get  a  new  supply  of  breath  we  hurried  through  the  timber  with  a  very 
poor  footing  of  moss,  through  which  we  would  sink  every  step  into  the 
watery  muck  beneath.  Above  timber  line  we  stopped  to  take  a  look  at 
the  sheep,  which  turned  out  to  be  ewes,  and  as  they  had  somewhat 
shifted  their  position  we  traveled  up  a  small  gulch  in  plain  sight  of  the 
band.  Part  of  the  time  we  bent  double  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  screen  of  low  willows,  and  in  the  clear  places  we  crawled  along  until 
we  would  reach  another  willow  patch.  In  this  low  manner  we  came  to 
the  base  where  the  mountain  rises  abruptly  into  the  clouds,  and  from 
which  point  we  were  hidden  from  the  sheep  which,  as  last  seen,  were 
about   fifteen  hundred   feet  above  us.    Now  began  the   stalk  up   the 
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tundra-covered  slope,  where  our  feet  sank  into  the  soft,  matted  roots. 
Dixon  though  about  fifty  years  old,  traveled  very  fast,  with  your  uncle 
straining  every  aching  muscle  to  follow  his  rapid  pace.  The  tundra 
was  soon  left  behind,  and  we  began  to  mount  up  the  rocky  slope.  Your 
uncle  was  breathing  like  a  steam-engine,  and  had  absolutely  reached 
the  limits  of  his  efforts  when  we  arrived  at  the  level  where  the  sheep 
had  last  been  seen,  and  could  go  no  farther  without  stopping  to  rest, 
as  my  heart  was  racing  painfully,  and  leg  muscles  cramped  under  the 
strain  of  the  ascent ;  yet  there  was  no  time  to  rest,  as  it  was  9 :20  p.  m. 
The  sheep  had  stopped  feeding,  and  were  going  to  the  top  for  the  night, 
and  the  mist  was  creeping  lower  down  the  mountains.  As  only  a  few 
minutes  of  light  for  shooting  remained,  we  decided  Dixon  should  try 
to  rush  up  to  within  shooting  distance.  Your  uncle  sat  down,  so  you 
notice  it.  He  was  all  in,  and  to  watch  the  guide,  who  with  all  the  agility 
of  a  goat,  made  marvelous  speed  up  the  rocky  slopes,  while  your  uncle 
wondered  if  his  own  legs  and  wind  would  ever  permit  of  a  like  feat. 
About  one  thousand  feet  above,  the  guide  paused  for  a  shot,  the  flame 
belched  from  the  gun,  but  there  was  no  sound.  The  shot  had  missed  its 
mark.  A  second  flash  from  the  nozzle,  and  out  of  the  misty  haze  came 
rolling  a  white  ball,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  sliding  and  tumbling 
until  far  below,  the  dead  sheep  stopped  almost  at  timber  line.  After 
partially  dressing  the  sheep,  to  reduce  the  superflous  weight,  we 
started  to  drag  it  down  to  camp,  and  after  stumbling  about  in  the  dark- 
ness in  the  thick  timber,  finally  reached  our  fire  on  the  beach  at  11 :30 
p.  m.  I  confided  to  Dixon  that  I  had  named  that  particular  mountain 
after  myself,  to  commemorate  the  occasion  of  my  first  sheep-hunt  in 
the  Yukon,  on  which  occasion  I  had  struggled  hard,  but  had  *'died." 
Dixon  is  rather  consoling,  however,  as  he  tells  me  that  since  my  wind 
and  legs  are  not  accustomed  to  lifting  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
up  a  mountain,  I  did  surprisingly  well  to  ''die"  so  far  up  the  moun- 
tains, and  if  the  light  had  permitted  a  brief  breathing  space,  I  would 
have  easily  made  the  kill,  but  as  to  this  we  shall  see  later. 

August  13th. — Dixon,  the  guide  and  myself,  experienced  hunters, 
were  last  night  guilty  of  something  that  would  almost  shame  a  tender- 
foot. After  having  a  midnight  supper,  we  placed  both  of  our  rifles 
under  the  tarpaulin,  covering  our  provision  pile  on  the  beach,  and  then 
took  the  sheep  up  to  our  tent  one  hundred  yards  distant,  in  the  timber, 
and  leaving  the  sheep  just  outside  we  rolled  into  our  robes.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  we  were  awakened  by  heavy  foot-falls  of  a  grizzly 
just  outside  of  the  tent,  trying  to  carry  off  our  sheep.  We  reached  for 
our  rifles  only  to  remember  that  they  were  down  on  the  beach,  so 
instead  of  shooting  the  bear,  Dixon  yelled  at  him  and  frightened  him 
away  from  the  sheep.  After  breakfast  we  loaded  the  boat  and  started 
up  the  lake,  but  the  wind  failed  us,  and  we  had  to  row,  which  was  very 
slow  and  tedious  work.  At  noon  we  had  delicious  sheep  chops.  As  a 
strong  head-wind  had  sprung  up  we  decided  to  wait  until  Baker  and 
Wright,  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  should  come  along  with  the  horses, 
and  about  three  o'clock  they  came  up  to  us.  We  immediately  hitched 
the  three-hundred  foot  tow-line  to  two  of  the  horses,  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded until  11:30  at  night.    We  saw  the   welcome   light   on   Morley 
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Bones'  cabin  at  the  end  of  the  Kluane.  Bones  had  been  engaged  by 
Dixon  to  join  our  expedition  as  one  of  the  guides,  so  we  looked  him 
over  with  some  considerable  interest,  as  we  met  him  in  the  dim  candle- 
light. When  I  first  met  him  I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  his 
wonderful  crop  of  hair,  which  was  at  least  ten  inches  long,  and  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  human  chrysanthemum.  As  he  came  in  the 
cabin  I  naively  inquired:  "Who  are  you  I"  to  which  he  replied: 
"Bones,  merely  Bones."  Almost  the  first  white  man  to  penetrate  into 
this  remote  spot  in  the  interior.  Bones  has  always  clung  to  his  wilder- 
ness home;  sometimes  engaged  in  panning  gold,  sometimes  hunting 
and  trapping,  but  always  roaming  about  the  unexplored  corners  of  the 
country.  He  is  an  earnest,  hard  worker,  not  given  to  bombast,  an  ex- 
cellent guide,  and  conservative.  A  man  whose  reputation  for  square 
dealing  is  enviable.  Here  also  we  were  joined  by  another  guide,  Jack 
Hayden,  one  of  those  spontaneously  likeable  men,  who  looked  you  in 
the  eye  and  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth  of  things.  Hayden  has 
always  been  an  outdoor  man.  He  has  driven  stage  through  the  moun- 
tain marshes  and  mucked  and  delved  on  the  Klondike.  He  was  with 
Mr.  Sheldon  in  the  Mt.  McKinley  district  when  Sheldon  was  studying 
and  making  observations  on  the  habits  and  ranges  of  mountain  sheep. 
A  number  of  years  ago,  Hayden,  nearly  down  and  out  and,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "with  twenty  dollars  in  my  ragged  trousers,  a  gun,  a  smile, 
and  a  one-eyed  dog,"  came  to  Kluane  river,  when  he  began  to  hunt 
and  trap.  The  trapping  was  profitable,  and  now  he  has  a  comfortable 
cabin  that  shelters  his  native  wife  and  several  children,  to  whom  he  is 
devoted,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  with  a  fine  spirit  of  tender  and  gen- 
uine affection.  The  last  member  of  our  party  is  an  Indian,  named 
Albert,  whom  Dixon  is  taking  along  as  a  handy  man,  to  be  used  as 
guide,  or  horse  wrangler,  or  helper  to  the  cook,  as  occasion  demands. 
It  is  difficult  to  remember  that  Albert  is  an  Indian,  as  he  is  of  short- 
stature,  slant-eyed  and  with  facial  contour  almost  identical  with  the 
Japanese.  He  is  the  son  of  a  chieftain,  and  is  full-blood,  and  unques- 
tionably of  Asiatic  descent. 

August  14th. — This  has  been  a  busy  day;  the  horses  have  been 
rounded  up  and  shod,  the  pack  saddles,  riding  saddles,  blankets,  cinch 
ropes,  and  hobbles  allotted  to  each,  and  preparations  of  all  sorts  made 
made  for  the  start  tomorrow  morning.  It  has  taken  much  time  to  un- 
pack our  boxes  and  bags  of  provisions,  and  distribute  them  in  canvas 
panniers  for  side  packs,  so  that  each  pannier  shall  balance  the  other 
in  weight  and  bulk,  but  at  last  it  is  finished.  Fisher  is  busy  baking 
many  loaves  of  bread  and  making  sandwiches  which  each  man  will 
take  for  his  noon-day  meal  tomorrow,  as  we  shall  be  crossing  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  will  be  no  time  to  stop,  and  no  fuel  with  which  to  cook, 
if  we  should  stop.  While  the  cooking  and  baking  progresses,  the  rest 
of  us  are  reposing  upon  boxes,  and  upon  Bones'  bunk,  or  in  some  bear 
skins  on  the  floor,  variously  engaged  in  smoking,  greasing  our  boots, 
writing  our  diary  or  talking  about  various  wild  animals  we  have 
known.  Bones  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  a  black  wolf  that  has  been 
following  him  about  for  a  number  of  months,  and  which  howls  upon 
his  trail  at  night,  and  which  he  has  seen  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
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his  camp  several  times.  Fisher  thinks  the  wolf  is  lonely  and  is  simply- 
changing  around  for  company's  sake."  The  rest  of  us  have  had  no 
experence  with  sociable  timber  wolves,  have  no  theories  to  advance, 
and  decide  we  will  get  some  sheep. 

UGUST  15th.— It  was  nine-thirty 
in  the  morning  before  we  had  all 
the  horses  packed  with  their 
loads,  and  to  the  merry  tinkling  of 
many  bells,  Bones  led  the  way  up 
the  narrow  trail  leading  westward 
while  pack  animals  and  hunting 
guides  on  saddle  horses  strung 
out  in  single  file  behind.  The 
trail  led  through  the  timber  for 
nine  miles,  until  we  came  to  the 
broad  bottom  land  covered  with 
fine  grass,  through  which  flows 
the  Duke  river,  a  noisy,  glacial 
stream  which,  though  rapid,  was 
not  too  high  this  early  in  the  day, 
to  make  crossing  difficult.  The 
bank  of  the  Duke  rises  almost 
straight  up,  two  hundred  feet  to 
the  beach,  and  it  was  almost  un- 
believable that  pack-horses, 
loaded  with  two-hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each,  could  make  the  top 
on  such  a  steep  incline.  We  rested 
the  horses  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  began  our  ascent  of  the  Burwash  mountains,  winding  aroimd  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  through  the  ever-dwindling  spruce  timber  which 
we  left  behind  at  noon,  and  came  out  upon  the  tundra-covered  moun- 
tains, where  we  stopped  to  give  the  horses  a  rest  while  we  ate  sand- 
wiches and  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  pack-animals  to  keep  them  from 
lying  down,  and  rolling  with  their  burdens.  A  whole  volume  might  be 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  tundras  of  the  Yukon,  and  since  they  play 
an  important  part  in  retarding  exploration  and  travel  in  this  surpris- 
ing land,  we  must  take  note  of  them.  This  mountain  covering  of  tundra 
is  innocent  enough  to  lok  at.  It  appears  to  be  simply  a  covering  of  small 
brownish-green  bushes  about  twelve  inches  high,  growing  so  closely 
together  as  to  form  a  continuous  carpet,  but  when  the  traveler  comes  to 
step  on  the  carpet  he  finds  the  entire  mass  of  vegetation  is  simply  float- 
ing upon  a  bed  of  watery  mire  into  which  he  sinks  above  his  ankles.  How 
the  moisture  comes  to  be  there  the  writer  does  not  know,  and  has  no 
theory,  and  its  presence  is  too  persistent  a  fact  to  encourage  much  the- 
orizing, as  the  tundra,  with  its  muck  and  mire,  is  found  on  the  very 
tops  of  the  Burwash  mountains,  as  well  as  on  the  steep  slope,  where 
according  to  all  rules,  it  ought  to  be  drained  off,  but  is  not.  But  little 
wonder  the  Indian  tribes  do  not  go  to  the  game  range,  across  the  range 
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of  hills.  They  say  the  tundra  was  made  by  the  spirits  of  the  animals 
that  live  in  the  St.  Elias  range,  to  keep  the  hunters  away  and  make  the 
game  secure,  and  we  agree  with  the  Indian.  Every  step  we  took,  and 
every  step  our  horses  took,  both  man  and  beast  fought  step  by  step, 
sank  into  the  mire  mass,  making  it  difficult  enough  for  man,  but  more 
difficult  for  the  heavily-laden  pack-animals,  which  frequently  were  in  an 
almost  hopeless  state,  bogged  down  above  the  knees.  On  the  way 
across  we  found  several  carcasses  of  horses  belonging  to  some  pros- 
pectors which,  unable  to  survive  the  persistent  grip  of  the  mire,  had 
fallen  exhausted,  and  perished  on  the  mountain.  Its  continuity  seemed 
to  be  without  end,  for  no  sooner  had  we  toiled  slowly  to  the  top  of  one 
ridge,  expecting  it  to  be  the  last,  than  another  somewhat  higher  con- 
fronts us  to  ascend.  We  travel  down  the  one  we  have  climbed  with 
much  effort,  and  then  mount  the  higher  ridge  ahead.  After  traveling 
this  way  for  hours,  a  feeling  of  resentment  creeps  over  one,  until  a  few 
more  hours  fixes  the  conviction  that  the  land  is  accursed.  On  either 
side  lie  the  mighty  snow-peaks  scouring  the  sky,  cold,  aloof  and  imper- 
sonal finalities,  while  between,  in  unending  ridges,  rolls  the  colorless 
tundra.  I  presume  it  is  really  a  beautiful  picture  if  one  could  look  upon 
it  without  experiencing  it,  but  at  the  moment  of  writing,  the  perspect- 
ive is  too  close  to  permit  appreciation  of  any  element  of  beauty.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  what  has  been  a  really  staggering  day,  we  passed 
over  the  highest  ridge  of  Burwash  Pass  and  approached  an  oasis  of 
real  and  solid  ground,  almost  surrounded  by  morass,  in  which  a  pack- 
horse  named  "Snorty"  completely  bogged  and  fell  down;  but  by  work- 
ing on  him  fore  and  aft,  we  finally  landed  him  on  terra  firma,  where  we 
went  into  camp  for  the  night.  A  thick  patch  of  willows  furnished 
excellent  cover  for  large  flocks  of  Arctic  ptarmigan.  At  Skagway 
later  we  manufactured  beautiful  hat  pins  out  of  ptarmigan  feet,  the 
claws  were  gold  mounted,  and  they  sold  for  five  dollars.  We  made 
them  up  by  the  thousands.  Simenstad,  Richter  and  Moore,  with  22 
calibre  rifles,  killed  thirty-six  of  the  birds  in  a  very  brief  time  for  sup- 
per, having  plenty  of  feet  for  hat  pins  for  our  friends.  There  was  no 
grass  for  horse  feed  anywhere  near  us,  but  these  Yukon  horses  have 
become  accustomed  to  eating  willows,  upon  which  they  feed  like  a 
moose,  so  we  hobbled  and  turned  them  loose  in  a  willow  patch,  and  then 
rolled  our  weary  bodies  in  the  sleeping-robes,  thankful  for  the  distance 
we  had  covered  during  the  day,  and  hopeful  of  completing  the  crossing 
on  the  morrow. 

August  16th.^ — At  four  o'clock  we  were  up,  and  prepared  our 
simple  toilet,  which  consisted  of  merely  giving  ourselves  a  good  shake 
and  adding  a  sweater  to  our  already  clothed  back,  for  it  was  freezing 
cold,  even  though  a  bright  and  cloudless  day.  After  packing  the  horses, 
we  again  started  across  the  tundra,  following  the  westward  course  of 
Wade  creek,  flowing  out  of  a  small  lake  by  the  same  name  near  by  our 
camp.  We  picked  up  many  ptarmigan  as  we  went  forward,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  reached  timber  line,  and  in  an  hour  descended  to  the 
valley  of  the  Donjeck  river,  where  the  horses  were  unpacked  and 
turned  out  for  two  hours  to  feed  upon  the  pea  vine  called  ''Donjeck" 
by  the  Indian,  and  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  four-mile-wide  bot- 
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torn  land.  The  horses  prefer  this  pea  vine  to  grass,  and  Bones  winters 
his  horses  in  this  valley  with  no  other  feed.  Though  hemmed  by 
mountains  of  eternal  snow,  rising  from  the  river  level,  these  horses 
simply  paw  down  through  the  white  blanket  and  thrive  on  "Donjeck" 
during  the  long  Arctic  winter.  In  the  afternoon  we  made  a  fresh  start 
for  fording  the  Donjeck  river,  a  glacial  stream  which  we  found  to  be 
high,  by  reason  of  the  melting  of  the  ice  above.  In  the  morning  these 
glacial  streams  are  low,  but  as  the  sun's  rays  linger  upon  the  ice  fields 
they  naturally  melt,  and  the  river  rises  rapidly  until  about  six  o'clock 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  begin  to  subside,  until  the  next 
morning.  This  river  is  exceedingly  swift,  and  divided  into  many  chan- 
nels, all  of  which  have  dangerous  quick-sands.  After  crossing  several 
branches  Dixon  led  the  way  into  another,  but  his  horse  struck  quick- 
sand and  turned  back,  after  which  he  found  a  safe  crossing.  The  pack- 
horses  were  brought  to  a  crossing  we  had  already  tested,  and  one  horse 
was  led  across  with  his  tail  tied  to  the  halter  of  the  second  horse,  and 
so  on,  until  we  had  them  all  following  a  leader  safely  across  the  fords. 
We  now  turned  our  course  northward,  following  the  river  along  the 
gravel  bottom  land  until  we  came  to  Wolverine  creek,  rushing  down 
from  the  westward  between  the  mountains.  Here  we  made  camp  to 
rest  the  horses  for  a  few  days,  while  we  try  some  hunting  back  in  the 
first  range  of  mountains. 

YUKON— THE  LAW  OF  THE  NORTHLAND. 

''This  is  the  law  of  the  Yukon, 

And  ever  she  makes  it  plain: 

Send  not  your  foolish  and  feeble; 

Send  me  your  strong  and  your  sane. 

Strong  for  the  red-rage  of  battle, 

Sane,  for  I  harry  them  sore; 

Send  me  men  girt  for  the  combat, 

Men  ivho  are  grit,  to  the  core; 

Swift  as  the  panther  in  triumph. 

Fierce  as  the  hear  in  defeat. 

Sired  of  a  hull-dog  parent. 

Steeled  in  the  furnace  heat. 

Send  me  the  best  of  your  breeding, 

Lend  me  your  chosen  ones; 

Them  will  I  take  to  my  bosom, 

Them  will  I  call  my  sons; 

Them  will  I  gild  with  my  treasures; 

Them  will  I  glut  with  my  meat; 

But  the  others — the  misfits,  the  failures — 

I  trample  under  my  feet. 

Dissolute,  damned  and  despairful. 

Crippled  and  palsied  and  slain. 

Ye  would  send  me  the  spawn  of  your  gutters, 

Go!    Take  back  your  spawn  again. 

Wild  and  wide  are  my  borders, 
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stern  as  death  is  my  sivay, 

From  my  ruthless  throne  I  have  ruled  alone 

For  a  million  years  and  a  day, 

Hugging  my  ^nighty  treasure,  ivaiting  for  man  to  come, 

Till  he  swept  like  a  turbid  torrent, 

And  after  him  swept  the  scum. 

The  pallid  pimp  of  the  dead-line, 

The  ennervate  of  the  pen; 

One  by  one  I  weeded  them  out. 

For  all  that  I  sought  was — men. 

One  by  one  I  dismayed  them. 

Frightening  them  sore  with  my  glooms; 

One  by  one  I  betrayed  them,  into  my  manifold  dooms, 

Drowned  them  like  rats  in  my  rivers, 

Starved  them  like  curs  on  my  plains. 

Rotted  the  flesh  that  ivas  left  them, 

Poisoned  the  blood  in  their  veins: 

Burst  ivith  my  winter  upon  them, 

Searing  forever  their  sight, 

Lashed  them  with  fungus  ivhite  faces, 

Whimpering  wild  in  the  night, 

Staggering  blind  through  the  storm  ivhirl. 

Stumbling  mad  through  the  snow. 

Frozen  stiff  in  the  ice-pack,  brittle  and  bent  like  a  bow; 

Featureless,  formless,  forsaken. 

Scented  by  wolves  in  their  flight.'* 

August  17th. — The  day  dawned  clear  and  cold.  We  decided  that 
Satonsky  and  Moore  would  take  Jim  Baker  and  go  down  the  Donjeck 
looking  for  grizzlies,  and  that  Simenstad  and  Richter  would  go  up  on 
the  mountains  for  sheep,  while  Hayden  and  your  uncle  would  try  for 
caribou  on  the  barrens.  At  breakfast  Bones  inquired  if  we  heard  the 
wolf  howling  on  the  bar  last  night,  and  tells  us  it  is  the  same  wolf  that 
has  been  following  him  around  for  a  number  of  months.  Jim  Baker 
looked  at  Bones  for  a  moment,  gazing  steadily  at  his  hay-rack  head  of 
hair.  "Well,"  he  said,  *'if  I  had  a  varmint  trailin'  me  around  like  that 
all  summer,  it  strikes  me  I  would  get  my  hair  cut  so  the  wolf  would 
learn  that  I  was  a  human  being,  and  not  mistake  me  for  some  other 
varmint."  Every  one  exploded  except  Bones  and  Baker,  the  latter 
continuing  to  gaze  at  Bones  a  moment,  and  then  indulging  in  a  smile 
and  a  low  chuckle.  Saddling  our  horses,  we  started  out  for  the  hunting 
grounds,  going  up  the  canyon  of  Wolverine  creek  about  eight  miles, 
and  then  striking  to  the  left  through  a  pass  on  the  mountains,  arrived 
at  the  top.  Dixon  with  Simenstad  and  Richter  continued  ahead,  while 
your  uncle  and  Hayden  branched  to  the  right  across  the  caribou  bar- 
rens, which  are  rolling  tundra  covered  mountains  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  high,  and  above  timber  line.  We  traveled  about 
twenty  miles,  stopping  on  the  summit  of  each  butte  to  survey  the  coun- 
try around  us  through  our  powerful  binoculars,  and  though  the  country 
was  barren  of  timber  for  many  miles,  we  saw  not  a  single  caribou, 


though  their  tracks  were  frequent.  Winding  below,  from  the  glacial 
fields  to  the  westward,  we  saw  many  fresh  diggings,  where  grizzlies  had 
been  searching  for  gophers,  but  our  hunt  discovered  no  game  of  any 
kind.    At  six  o'clock  we  came  down  the  mountains,  and  reached  camp 

about  ten  o'clock,  where  we  found  the  other  hunters,  who  had  come  in 
earlier.  Simenstad  and  Eichter,  after  leaving  us  in  the  morning  had 
located  forty-five  sheep  near  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  after  looking 
over  the  country  with  glasses,  picked  out  a  course  by  which  they  might 
climb  over  the  band  to  within  shooting  distance.  After  a  long  stalk 
they  approached  within  a  mile  of  their  quarry,  when  the  wind  shifted,  as 
wind  has  the  disagreeable  habit  of  doing ;  the  sheep  got  the  scent  of  the 
hunters,  and  they  wei'e  obliged  to  return  to  camp  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Moore  and  Satonsky,  with  Baker,  went  down  the  Donjeck  about  twelve 
miles  looking  for  bears,  but  while  they  saw  numerous  diggings  where  the 
grizzlies  had  been  hunting  gophers  and  mice,  nothing  in  the  bear  line 
came  in  sight.  They  located  six  caribou,  however,  in  a  bunch,  but  on 
using  the  glasses  it  was  observed  that  the  heads  were  small,  so  they  did 
not  try  for  them.  We  berated  Jim  and  his  hunting  rather  unmercifully, 
because  the  camp  is  out  of  fresh  meat  and  yet  they  deliberately  turned 
back  from  a  meat  supply,  but  Dixon  told  them  that  his  hunters  and  your 
uncle  would  bring  them  in  meat  supply,  even  if  we  didn't  get  any  heads 
worth  while,  so  it  is  a  bit  far-fetched  to  blame  Baker  for  not  getting 
meat.    The  ham,  however,  had  an  unusually  salty  taste  that  night. 

August  18th. — We  decided  to  move  our  camp  farther  into  the  moun- 
tains on  the  head-waters  of  Wolverine  creek,  and  to  hunt  across  the 
caribou  barrens,  while  the  pack-train  followed  the  easier  course  along 
the  bottom  of  the  creek.  Arriving  at  the  point  where  we  went  through 
the  pass  on  yesterday's  fruitless  hunt,  Simenstad  and  your  uncle  located 
six  rams  on  a  mountain  four  miles  up  the  creek,  so  we  decided  to  go 
after  the  rams,  while  Moore  and  Satonsky  and  Richter,  with  Baker  and 
Dixon,  went  up  the  Pass  and  crossed  the  caribou  barrens.  After  Simen- 
stad and  your  uncle  had  gone  up  the  creek  about  four  miles  we  tied  our 
horses  and  started  through  the  timber  for  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
where  we  had  located  the  rams.  After  considerable  work  we  came  out 
on  a  knoll  to  take  a  look  at  their  heads  before  beginning  our  stalk,  but 
not  a  ram  was  to  be  seen ;  we  looked  over  every  foot  of  the  mountains 
for  an  hour,  and  then  concluded  the  game  had  climbed  to  the  top  and 
gone  over  the  range,  where  it  was  useless  to  follow.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  return  to  our  horses  in  the  creek  bottom,  where  the  pack- 
train  overtook  us,  and  we  proceeded  up  through  the  canyon  and  camped 
at  the  last  timber  on  Wolverine  creek.  Our  other  hunters  had  very 
much  better  luck,  for  after  climbing  to  the  barrens  they  located  a  cari- 
bou four  miles  away  and  began  a  stalk  with  a  favoring  wind.  The 
caribou  was  lying  down  on  the  slope  of  a  high  butte,  so  the  hunters 
climbed  about  the  animals  and  then  sat  down  to  recover  their  breath 
and  steady  down  a  bit  before  shooting.  Moore  opened  fire,  and  missed, 
the  two  shooting  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  caribou  started 
to  run  around  the  slope,  when  Simenstad  took  him  behind  the  shoulder 
and  kiled  him  with  a   single   shot.    We   afterwards   discovered   that 
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Moore's  sight  was  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  off  center,  though  at  the 
time  Moore  was  feeling  very  low,  by  reason  of  his  poor  shooting.  While 
Simenstad's  caribou  was  being  decapitated,  Satonsky,  with  Baker, 
located  a  bull  about  a  mile  away,  but  in  a  difficult  situation  for  a  shot. 
They  stalked  him  for  two  hours,  and  finally  climbed  above  him,  from 
which  vantage  point  Satonsky  put  him  out  with  two  shots  in  the  neck. 
Late  in  the  evening,  the  two  successful  hunters  walked  into  camp,  their 
horses  loaded  with  a  supply  of  caribou  meat,  beside  the  two  heads. 
Simenstad's  trophy  is  rather  small,  with  only  thirty-two  points. 
Satonsky 's  head  has  thirty-six  points,  fifty-seven  and  one-half  inches 
in  length  of  guard  horns  and  thirty-eight  and  one-half  inches  spread — 
a  nice,  medium  head. 

August  19th. — The  horse  feed  is  very  scarce  about  this  camp,  and 
the  willows  are  few  and  far  between,  so  the  horses  rambled  off  during 
the  night.  We  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  horses  to  be  rounded  up,  but 
to  hunt  about.  Baker  and  Simenstad  went  up  the  creek  to  the  forks 
and  took  the  left  branch,  traveling  in  the  canyon  up  to  the  glacier. 
They  saw  no  sheep  whatever  until  they  were  nearly  up  to  the  ice-fields. 
In  fact,  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  almost  useless  to  go  after  sheep 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  go  up  to  the  glaciers,  as  in  summer  time  and 
early  fall  they  feed  very  high  up  on  the  mountain,  on  a  round  leaf 
grass  growing  near  the  glacial  field.  Coming  up  to  the  ice-field  they 
saw  on  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  canyon  over  five  hundred 
sheep,  which  the  glasses  showed  to  be  ewes  and  lambs,  but  they  finally 
located  a  small  bunch  of  rams  upon  the  pinnacles.  After  stalking  near, 
and  looking  them  over  carefully  with  the  glasses  they  decided  not  to 
shoot,  as  the  heads  were  too  small,  and  the  true  sportsman  dislikes  to 
kill  unless  for  food,  or  to  obtain  what  appears  to  be  a  fine  head,  so  they 
merely  sat  down  and  watched  the  beautiful  animals  feeding  on  the 
mountains,  and  resting  among  the  crags,  until  it  was  time  to  start  for 
camp,  where  they  arrived  at  nine  o'clock,  having  traveled  twenty-five 
miles  over  rocky  creek  bottoms  most  of  the  distance.  Moore  and  your 
uncle,  with  Dixon  the  guide,  started  up  the  canyon,  and  six  miles  up  at 
the  fork,  crossed  the  Wolverine  on  the  rocks  at  low  water  and  climbed 
out  of  the  canyon  to  a  bench  several  hundred  feet  above.  Dixon  is  a 
very  observing  guide,  who  has  seen  much  of  goat  and  sheep  hunting, 
and  does  not  regard  the  sheep  as  any  more  wary  and  keen  sighted  than 
the  goat.  He  has  seen  large  herds  of  goats  pass  sentinels  who  watched 
for  danger  so  keenly  and  intelligently  that  the  approach  of  a  hunter 
within  shooting  distance  was  quite  impossible.  The  sentries  watched 
in  every  direction.  Mr.  Dixon  advanced  the  theory  that  the  goat  seems 
easier  to  stalk  than  the  sheep,  because  the  coat  of  the  former  is  so  con- 
spicuous that  the  hunter  can  see  it  long  while  stalking.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  colors  of  the  big  horn  match  so  well  with  his  surroundings 
that  he  is  difficult  to  locate,  and  thereby  is  often  enabled  to  see  the 
hunter  before  the  hunter  sees  him.  I  think  this  conclusion  is  very  rea- 
sonable, and  entirely  correct.  In  my  opinion  no  animal  which  can  live 
all  the  year  around  and  j^rosper  above  timber-line  in  the  Yukon  can 
rightly  be  called  stupid.  If  the  mountain  goat  were  not  a  good  ob- 
server, and  good  reasoner,  and  at  all  times  cool  and  level-headed,  he 
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would  continually  be  coming  to  grief.  He  would  be  drowned  by  fresh- 
ets, or  carried  down  by  snow-combs  and  avalanches,  or  blown  off  preci- 
pices, or  caught  napping  by  grizzly  bears,  but  none  of  these  unpleasant 
happen  unto  him.  things  Excepting  the  musk-ox,  the  mountain  goat  is 
the  only  North- American  hoofed  animal  which  does  not  lose  its  lieaa 
when  brought  to  bay  by  dog  or  man.  If  you  round  up  a  deer,  elk,  moose 
or  caribou  on  a  narrow  ledge,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  it  will 
cheerfully  leap  off  into  eternity  in  order  to  escape  the  terrors  of  man 
and  dog.  Mr.  Dixon  says  that  sometimes  a  wounded  sheep  on  the  edge 
of  a  cliff  will  throw  itself  over,  but  that  no  goat  will  do  this.  The  latter 
believes  that  one  goat  on  a  ledge  is  worth  two  in  mid-air.  With  mar- 
velous coolness  he  stands  fast,  and  waits  for  something  favorable  to 
turn  up.  If  he  can  charge  the  dogs  that  annoy  him,  and  gore  them  to 
death,  or  toss  them  off  into  space  he  will  gladly  do  so,  but  if  he  cannot, 
"he  stands  pat"  on  his  ledge,  grits  his  teeth  and  stamps  with  vexation 
and  says:  "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it!"  Among  white 
hunters  it  is  not  considered  either  fair  or  sportsman-like  to  shoot  a 
goat  or  sheep  that  has  been  "cornered''  on  a  ledge,  unless  it  is 
wounded.  The  action  of  a  female  goat,  photographed  in  August,  1907, 
above  the  forks  of  the  Wolverine  Mountain  by  your  uncle,  reveals  much 
of  goat  character,  bearing  especially  upon  courage  and  affection.  On 
the  edge  of  a  ragged  precipice  which,  with  great  care,  was  practical  for 
goats,  the  old  mammy  and  her  four-months-old  kid  were  overtaken, 
and  brought  to  bay.  The  way  down  to  safety  was  so  steep  and  danger- 
ous that  it  could  be  taken  only  with  caution  and  judgment;  but  if  the 
mother  had  disregarded  her  offspring  she  could  instantly  have  found 
safety  for  herself  by  going  down  where  no  dog  could  follow  her.  With 
the  dog  so  close  at  hand  the  mother  decided  she  could  not  lead  the  way 
down,  for  fear  her  off-spring  would  be  seized  before  it  left  the  summit. 
She  therefore  faced  the  dog,  with  the  kid  behind  her  and  several  times 
tried  to  charge  her  tormentor,  but  the  dog  was  alert,  and  easily  kept 
out  of  the  way.  As  long  as  the  dog  bayed  the  pair,  the  mother  goat  de- 
terminedly, but  patiently  stood  ground.  This  lasted  for  some  minutes. 
Finally  Dixon  called  off  the  dog,  whereupon  the  mother-goat  lost  no 
time  in  climbing  the  precipice,  with  her  off-spring  following  close 
behind.  Of  course  it  is  expected  that  any  wild  animal  mother  will  do 
the  best  of  its  ability  to  defend  her  young  against  the  attacks  of  animals. 
We  saw  a  female  goat  successfully  defend  her  kid  from  a  golden  eagle 
which  sought  to  seize  it.  The  goat  stood  close  beside  her  young,  and 
whenever  the  eagle  swooped  and  sought  to  seize  the  kid  the  mother 
reared  on  her  hind  legs  and  with  her  horns  made  thrust  after  thrust  at 
the  eagle.  In  a  short  time  the  eagle  abandoned  its  attempt.  The  moun- 
tain goat  is  not  only  sublimely  courageous  in  climbing,  and  in  travers- 
ing precipices,  but,  as  occasion  requires,  it  is  also  a  bold  and  effective 
fighter.  Those  who  know  the  limit  of  his  temper  can  judge  the  risk  of 
life  and  limb  which  your  uncle  ran  when  he  faced  an  angry  "billy"  on 
a  two-foot  ledge,  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  or  less,  in  taking  a  series  of 
photographs  of  the  animal.  One  determined  charge,  and  one  fierce 
upward  thrust  of  those  sharp  horns  would  have  thrown  the  daring 
photographer  off  the  ledge  to  instant   death.    The   fighting   qualities 
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of  this  remarkable  animal  are  best  illustrated  by  the  records  of  actual 
occurrences.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Dixon  has  maintained  a  large 
place  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Ft.  Steel,  British  Columbia.  Being 
an  ardent  sportsman  and  nature-lover  he  has  seen  much  of  the  moun- 
tain goats,  sheep,  bear  and  other  animals  that  literally  surround  him. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  Mr.  Dixon  told  me,  as  to  the  fighting  capac- 
ity of  a  full  grown  billy  goat,  he  will,  with  a  little  luck,  kill  almost  any- 
thing. The  story  he  told  me  related  to  an  occurrence  on  Joseph's  Prai- 
rie, where  Cranbrook  now  stands.  A  full  grown  billy  goat  happened 
to  stray  out  there,  and  old  Chief  Isadore,  who  was  camped  there,  saw 
it.  He  and  two  other  Indians  thought  that  with  horses,  dog  and  ropes 
they  could  catch  the  animal  alive.  I  think  fifteen  dogs  left  the  camp  for 
the  goat.  A  little  later  a  squaw  saw  that  they  were  having  a  bad  mix- 
up  and  ran  out  to  the  Indians  with  a  rifle.  One  of  them  shot  the  goat. 
All  but  two  of  the  dogs  were  killed  on  the  spot,  or  died  very  shortly. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  Indians  saved  their  horses 
from  getting  punctured  by  those  terrible  little  horns.  Mr.  Dixon  said, 
*'I  will  tell  you  another  fact  which,  without  the  explanation,  you  would 
not  believe.  A  goat  will  sometimes  kill  a  full  grown  silver-tip  bear !  I 
once  found  a  big  goat,  dead,  which  evidently  had  been  killed  by  a  silver- 
tip,  as  there  were  lots  of  tracks  all  around,  and  the  goat's  back  was 
broken.  I  thought  it  queer  that  the  bear  had  not  taken  the  goat  away 
and  buried  it,  as  usual,  so  I  looked  around.  I  found  a  large  silver-tip 
bear — dead,  and  all  bloated  up,  and  when  I  examined  him  I  found  that 
the  goat  had  punched  him  twice,  just  back  of  the  heart.  He  had  been 
able  to  kill  the  goat,  and  had  then  gone  off  and  died." 

In  the  spring  of  1905,  when  Mr.  Dixon  started  after  the  goats  with 
ten  dogs,  the  large  dogs  ran  to  the  old  goats  and  tried  to  seize  them  by 
their  heads.  Before  the  dogs  could  be  called  off,  the  first  two  were 
instantly  gored  and  hurled  over  a  precipice.  Dixon  said  the  goats 
stood  their  ground,  and  tossed  the  dogs  so  quickly  they  could  hardly 
realize  what  had  happened  until  they  saw  the  dogs  in  the  air,  bleeding 
from  the  wound  made  by  the  horns  of  the  goats.  When  Dixon  appeared, 
the  goats  moved  off.  The  remaining  dogs  were  able  to  separate  the 
kids  from  the  rest  of  the  band,  and  finally  they  caught  five.  It  seems 
that  sometimes  goats  kill  each  other.  ''Four  years  ago,"  continued 
Mr.  Dixon,  "I  was  shooting  in  about  the  same  locality  as  that  in  which 
goats  were  caught,  and  then  I  witnessed  the  finish  of  a  fight  between 
two  large  billies.  I  had  shot  at  a  mountain  sheep  ram  on  the  sky-line, 
and  to  find  out  the  effect  of  my  shot  I  climbed  to  the  summit.  At  the 
top  I  sat  down  to  rest,  to  look  for  the  ram,  and  to  enjoy  the  grandeur 
of  the  view.  As  I  sat  there  motionless,  two  goats  came  around  the 
corner  of  a  rock  only  about  fifteen  feet  away  from  me  and  I  made  pho- 
tographs of  them.  They  were  walking  rather  fast,  and  whenever  the 
goat  in  the  rear  caught  up  with  the  one  before  him  he  gave  it  a  blow 
with  his  head.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  vigorous  butt,  and  at  first  I 
thought  it  was  play.  They  were  making  a  low,  peculiar  sound,  such  as 
I  cannot  describe  in  words.  In  a  very  short  time  one  of  the  goats  lay 
down  behind  a  large  rock,  so  that  I  could  see  only  its  head;  the  other 
goat  stood  and  looked  at  the  one  lying  down.    Just  then  they  saw  me, 
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and  this  seemed  to  stop  the  fight,  for  the  standing  goat  began  to  move 
away.  I  fired  and  killed  him,  but  to  my  surprise  the  other  goat  lay 
still.  I  could  not  hit  him  from  where  I  was  without  spoiling  his  head, 
so  I  climbed  around  to  get  a  better  shot.  Finally  I  got  quite  close  and 
had  a  good  general  view  of  hirn.  Then  he  stood  up  took  one  or  two 
steps  and  stood  still.  I  then  saw  that  he  was  bleeding  around  the 
neck,  that  one  flank  was  badly  torn,  and  that  some  of  his  intestines 
were  hanging  out  until  they  almost  touched  the  ground.  He  was  so  far 
gone  he  could  scarcely  stand,  and  to  end  his  troubles  quickly  I  shot  him. 
That  was  the  only  light  to  the  death  that  I  ever  saw  among  wild  ani- 
mals, and  it  was  done  quite  differently  from  what  I  expected.  There 
was  no  pawing  of  the  ground  and  no  frenzied  charging.  One  goat 
quietly  walked  up  to  the  other  and  gave  him  a  fierce  thrust.  The  vic- 
torious goat  was  not  even  scratched.  I  presume  his  first  thrust  was 
fatal  to  the  victim."  But  there  are  times  when  even  the  icy-nerved 
goat  becomes  frightened.  In  questioning  Mr.  Dixon  on  this  point  he 
related  the  following  incident: 

"The  only  time  I  ever  saw  a  goat  really  frightened,  and  show 
fear  was  when  Charlie  Smith  and  I  were  hunting  on  the  head  of 
Kluane  Lake.  We  had  sighted  a  grizzly  bear,  and  were  following  him 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  over  the  summit.  It  took  us  two  liours 
to  climb  a  distance  that  he  covered  in  one.  Near  the  summit  the  bear's 
trail  led  us  through  a  little  notch,  and  past  the  base  of  a  pinnacle  of 
bare  rock,about  two  hundred  feet  high,  that  ran  up  very  much  like  a 
(cathedral  spire.  Now  it  happened  that  as  the  bear  passed  through  the 
little  notch  he  frightened  an  old  long  bearded  billy  goat,  who  immedi- 
ately started  up  the  pinnacle  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  and  climbed  clear 
to  the  summit,  and  there  the  old  fellow  stood,  or  rather  hung,  in  a  most 
ridiculous  attitude.  His  front  feet  were  hooked  over  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  point  like  a  man  looking  over  the  peak  of  a  steep  roof  and  hold- 
ing on  by  his  hands.  His  body  and  hind  legs  were  well  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pinnacle  and  completely  overhung  a  frightful  preci- 
pice. He  was  so  interested  in  the  bear  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  us. 
We  walked  to  him  and  tried  to  attract  his  attention,  but  he  would  not 
even  look  at  us.  He  had  the  most  beautiful  set  of  whiskers  that  I  ever 
saw  on  a  goat,  and  as  the  wind  ])lew  through  them  they  waved  in  the 
breeze.  Evidently  the  old  fellow  could  see  the  bear  below  him,  and  in 
front.  He  moved  his  head  in  various  directions,  peering  about,  twist- 
ing his  head  and  squinting  like  a  near-sighted  man  at  a  variety  show. 
Four  other  goats  had  taken  to  the  high  rocks  on  account  of  that  same 
bear."  Mr.  Dixon  had  seen  goats  climb,  without  being  frightened,  to 
the  very  summit  of  lofty  peaks,  and  far  above  their  food  supply,  appar- 
ently for  amusement  only.  He  has  also  seen  flocks  of  goats  lie  on  sol- 
itary patches  of  snow  in  preference  to  bare  earth  and  rocks.  Among 
hunters  and  guides,  who  live  in  the  mountain-goat's  country,  it  is  a 
common  belief  that  goats,  like  men,  sometimes  lose  their  lives  through 
going  upon  precipitous  ledges  from  which  they  cannot  escape.  Your 
uncle,  a  few  years  ago,  started  out  on  a  mountain  trip  having  a  food 
supplv  and  water  for  two  days,  to  cross  Mount  Franklin,  Fl  Paso, 
Texas,  going  up  on  the  east  side  through  the  McKelligon  Canyon.    I 
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was  climbing  one  after  another,  very  steep  pinnacles.  I  knew  I  could 
never  retrace  my  steps,  I  came  to  a  place  wliere  I  could  not  go  any  fur- 
ther, and  for  hours  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  had  a  rope  with  me,  so 
I  managed  to  fasten  a  rope  around  a  rock  higher  up,  and  by  that  means 
I  was  able  to  go  farther  on.  I  reached  the  summit  by  night,  eight  miles 
above  El  Paso.  I  made  me  a  place  to  lie  down,  and  slept  good.  The 
next  morning  I  descended  down  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Franklin. 
My  water  supply  gave  out,  and  I  suffered  great  hardship.  Descending 
down  my  clothes  were  all  in  shreds.  I  reached  El  Paso  by  eleven 
o'clock  the  second  day.  It  is  not  safe  for  one  to  make  a  trip  in  the 
mountains  alone. 

Coming  back  to  my  story,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  goat 
can  reach  a  point  of  the  face  of  a  cliff  without  carefully  climbing  to  it, 
either  up  or  down,  it  can  become  impossible  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 
That  such  things  are  possible,  however,  is  proven  by  a  tragedy  actually 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Dixon.  He  relates  that  quite  recently,  while  out  with 
a  hunting  party  in  the  mountains  northwest  of  the  Yukon,  they  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  ragged  mountain  and  chased  a  band  of  goats  around  its 
summit.  The  goats  went  down  over  the  edge  of  a  rock-wall,  which 
over-hung  so  much  that  the  animals  could  not  be  seen  from  above. 
Later  on,  when  they  descended  to  their  camp  in  the  valley,  and  looked 
up  at  the  mountain  wall,  they  saw  their  lost  goats,  five  in  number, 
perched  far  aloft,  on  a  narrow  ledge.  When  night  descended  the  goats 
were  still  there.  The  next  morning  the  hunters  were  surprised  at  find- 
ing that  during  the  night  the  animals  had  not  moved,  nor  did  they  move 
during  that  entire  day,  then  Dixon  and  his  companions  became  con- 
vinced that  the  goats  had  trapped  themselves,  and  were  unable  to  go 
on  or  retreat. 

HE  BAND  consisted  of  two  adult  goats  and  three 
young  ones.  Naturally  it  was  the  older  animals 
that  led  the  way  into  the  danger,  and  it  was  the 
belief  of  the  party  that  the  adult  goats  could  not 
retreat  the  way  they  came  because  the  young 
ones  blocked  the  way,  and  were  unable  to  go  back. 
It  was  thought  the  ledge  was  so  narrow  the  goats 
could  not  turn  upon  it,  and  the  kids  were  unable 
to  back  out.  We  know  that  a  young  goat  can 
easily  turn  on  a  twelve  inch  ledge,  provided  the 
wall  does  not  overhang,  but  an  overhanging  wall  can  make  turning 
impossible.  Mr.  Dixon  and  his  party  became  so  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  trapped  goats  that  they  remained  in  that  camp  long  enough  to  wit- 
ness the  end  of  the  tragedy.  One  b}^  one  those  poor  goats  fell  from 
their  ledge,  and  were  dashed  to  death  on  the  slide-rock,  hundreds  of 
feet.  Most  of  them  fell  at  night.  The  last  one  fell  on  the  tenth  day 
after  they  took  refuge  on  the  fatal  shelf.  Personally  I  know  not  how 
wary  goats  are  in  countries  where  they  have  been  much  hunted,  for 
the  goat  of  Alaska  actually  did  not  know  the  significance  of  the  report 
of  firearms.    I  saw  Fred  Weber  kill  a  goat  in  the  foot-hills  back  of  the 
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White  Pass  shops,  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  goat  had  never  seen  a 
man  before,  and  Fred  felt  sorry  he  had  killed  it.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily stupidity.  Even  wolves  are  ''tame"  in  the  far  north.  It  takes 
a  little  time  for  a  wild  species  to  learn  what  it  is  to  be  shot,  and  to  flee 
quickly  and  far  from  the  presence  of  man.  I  regard  the  primitive 
mountain  goat  as  an  animal  to  whom  fear  is  an  almost  unknown  sen- 
sation. He  is  seriously  indifferent  to  the  dangers  of  crag-climbing  and 
ledge  walking,  and  to  him  a  five  hundred  foot  precipice  is  no  more 
than  a  side-walk  to  a  domestic  goat.  So  long  as  he  has  six  inches  of 
rough  points  on  which  to  plant  his  rubber-like  hoofs,  he  considers  the 
route  practicable.  Why  then,  he  would  say,  would  he  be  timid  about  a 
few  strange  animals  which  walk  upright,  but  would  never  dare  to  meet 
him  face  to  face  on  the  walls!  Why  should  he  jump  and  tremble  be- 
cause he  hears  a  loud  noise,  like  the  bang  of  a  big  rock  falling  a  hundred 
feet  and  exploding  on  the  staid  rocks?  Among  men,  the  peacefully 
minded  man  naturally  assumes  that  no  one  will  wontonly  insult  or 
attack  him,  therefore  he  regards  his  fellow  with  calmness  and  serenity, 
unarmed.  The  mountain  goat  has  practically  no  enemies  save  man  and 
eagles.  The  grizzly  bear  knows  that  Oreannos  is  not  for  him,  and  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  the  mountain  lion  and  wolf  do  their  hunting 
far  below  him.  Truly,  the  goats  we  saw  at  home  were  unacquainted 
with  fear.  They  have  no  nerves !  With  dogs  and  men  you  can  corner  a 
goat  on  a  ledge  and  hold  him  there  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  will  get 
very  angry  and  grit  his  teeth,  and  perhaps  kill  several  of  your  dogs, 
but  he  will  not  get  "rattled,"  and  he  will  neither  fall  off  nor  leap  off 
to  certain  death,  as  any  deer  surely  will  do  under  such  circumstances. 
There  are  some  men,  and  also  some  animals,  who  do  not  become  panic- 
stricken,  even  when  they  are  being  killed,  and  of  the  latter,  I  think  the 
mountain  goat  is  one.  We  like  a  "nervy"  man  or  a  "nervy"  animal, 
which  in  common  parlance  means,  an  individual  without  nerves ;  fifty 
years  ago  the  grizzly  bear  was  an  animal  which  knew  not  fear  of  any 
living  thing,  and  then  he  was  great.  Today  the  grizzly  is  a  quitter.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  the  moment  he  sees  a  man,  he  runs  from 
him,  frantically.  A  cotton-tail  rabbit  does  not  turn  tail  more  quickly 
or  more  thoroughly  than  he.  He  is  wiser  than  he  was,  but  we  don't 
respect  him  as  much  as  we  did  fifty  years  ago.  The  mountain  goat 
seems  to  have  rather  dull  visual  power.  We  think  so,  because  he  does 
not  seem  to  see  us  as  soon  as  we  discover  him,  or  at  least  does  not  man- 
ifest fear  by  running  from  us,  but  it  may  be  that  he  does  see  us,  as 
quickly  as  a  deer  or  sheep,  or  bear,  but  having  only  a  fraction  of  their 
suspicion  of  man,  he  does  not  move  off  until  he  feels  really  forced  to 
do  so.  Small,  but  he  must  also  avoid  getting  into  a  cul-de-sac  from 
which  he  cannot  escape.  All  these  requirements  make  a  goat  think.  He 
must  look  ahead,  and  plan  out  his  line  of  retreat,  or  come  to  grief.  A 
deer  has  the  quick  dash  and  elan  of  a  cavalry-man,  but  the  goat  figures 
things  out  carefully,  on  scientific  principles,  like  a  great  general  of 
artillery.  Some  hunters  of  wild  goats  have  called  the  goat  a  stupid 
animal,  because  he  does  not  quickly  comprehend  the  deadliness  of  man, 
but  is  that  proof  that  he  really  is  stupid?  Let  us  see.  No  mountain 
hunter  will  call  the  mountain  sheep  a  stupid  animal. 
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I  N  REGIONS  where  the  sheep  have 
been  shot  at,  and  have  learned 
J  I  that  a  ''bang"  means  a  rifle,  and 
\  i  rifle  means  a  hunter,  the  big- 
\  I  horn  is  a  very  alert  and  wary  an- 
\i  imal.  In  such  regions  the  suc- 
cessful chase  of  the  mountain 
sheep  demand  the  qualities  that 
make  up  a  first-class  sportsman 
— endurance,  judgment,  and  skill 
with  the  rifle;  but  how  is  it  in 
the  countries  where  wild  sheep 
have  not  been  hunted  by  man, 
and  know  nothing  of  white  hunt- 
ers and  fire-arms?  Ask  Dixon, 
Sheldon,  Rungius,  Kidder,  Leon- 
ard, your  uncle,  who  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  out  on  goat 
hunts.  Ask  these  men  about  the 
sheep  which  they  found  so  abun- 
dant in  the  Kenia  Peninsula  in 
the  Yukon  teritory  and  on  the 
Stickin  river.  They  will  tell  you 
that  the  sheep  which  they  hunted 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  a 
rifle  shot,  that  they  only  partially  realized  the  deadliness  of  man ;  that 
when  a  flock  was  fired  at,  the  sheep  threw  up  their  heads  and  gazed  and 
hesitated,  until  often  five  shots  could  be  fired  at  bunch  before  it  finally 
realized  the  danger  and  ran  out  of  range.  That  was  not  due  to  dullness 
of  mind,  or  stupidity.  It  was  due  to  a  lack  of  information — ignorance 
of  existing  facts.  Take  the  records  of  our  four  days  on  Wolverine 
mountains  and  Goat  Pass  where  we  camped  literally  on  the  goat's  high- 
way between  two  groups  of  mountains.  The  first  day  we  saw  forty- 
seven  goats,  all  of  which  saw  us  and  three  of  them  ran  through  our 
camp,  and  I  made  a  photo  snap-shot,  and  got  a  fine  photograph  of  three 
of  them.  The  first  day  I  was  able  to  get  in  close  range  and  made  some 
remarkable  pictures  with  my  camera.  I  obtained  eight  fine  specimens, 
got  in  close  range  of  them.  On  the  third  day  we  saw  forty-two  goats, 
and  were  seen  by  all  of  them.  We  did  not  fire  a  shot  on  those  moun- 
tains until  the  third  day,  when  we  killed  two  goats,  of  which  Simenstad 
j'ot  the  best  and  largest  in  size.  Moore  got  the  second  one,  and  your 
uncle  never  fired  a  shot  on  the  entire  hunt,  as  he  did  not  care  to  take  the 
life  of  those  noble  animals.  His  great  desire  was  to  take  photographs, 
and  he  was  given  the  first  chance,  before  a  shot  was  fired,  to  first  see  if 
he  could  get  within  close  range  to  make  photographs.  We  did  not  fire 
a  shot  on  those  mountains  until  the  third  day,  and  on  the  fourth  day  it 
was  remarked,  with  surprise,  that  all  the  goats  had  "left  the  country." 
This  was  literally  true.  Word  had  been  passed  around  among  the  ten 
or  twelve  flocks  originally  living  there  that  there  was  danger  afoot,  and 
as  if  by  magic,  one  hundred  and  ten  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
goats  we  had  seen  simply  vanished.    The  only  flock  that  remained  was 
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a  flock  of  five  nannies  and  kids,  wliicli  were  isolated  on  a  rugged  moun- 
tain that  ran  off  due  westward  from  the  main  chain  of  peaks  on  which  we 
were.  Evidently  they  did  not  get  the  word  which  alarmed  all  the  rest. 
We  had  fired  our  rifles  in  one  spot  only,  which  was  at  the  extreme 
northern  end  of  the  goat  infested  area.  Our  guides  remarked,  "We've 
got  to  get  out  of  here  and  look  for  goats  somewliere  else  if  we  want  to 
find  any  more.  Dixon,  a  very  observing  guide,  who  has  seen  much  of 
goat  and  sheep  hunting,  told  us  to  move  camp.  On  reaching  the  canyon 
we  had  to  cross  the  Wolverine,  which  had  been  a  dry  crossing  on  rocks 
in  the  morning,  but  now  the  glacial  melting  had  raised  the  stream  to  a 
considerable  depth,  so  we  plunged  into  the  ice-water  above  the  knees 
and  made  our  way  in  the  gloom  to  our  camp,  having  traveled  over 
thirty  miles,  climbing  over  ten  thousand  feet,  soaked  to  the  hide  with 
icy  glacial  water,  very  tired,  ravenously  hungry,  and  an  empty  game 
bag.  but  a  fine  collection  of  photos  made  during  the  day,  and  still  con- 
tent. 

August  20th. — A  heavy  downpour  greeted  us  this  morning,  as  we 
responded  on  the  early  "muck-a-muck"  call,  and  the  rain  has  continued 
all  day.  Wolverine  creek  is  on  a  rampage;  the  heavy  boulders  rolling 
in  the  stream  makes  a  noise  even  above  the  roar  of  the  tawny  waters. 
Your  uncle  claims  that  there  is  much  reason  why  a  man  who  carries  a 
five-pound  camera,  when  mountain-climbing,  should  be  entitled  to  six 
pounds  of  caribou  meat  for  supper.  The  others  are  a  bit  doubtful  of 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion,  but  we  demonstrated  that  carrying  the 
camera  up  ten  thousand  feet  yesterday,  we  performed  the  equivalent  of 
lifting  a  ton  twenty-five  feet,  and  it  is  agreed  that  hereafter  your  uncle 
may  have  a  whole  caribou  for  his  evening  meal,  as  he  made  such  a  fine 
selection  of  photos  and  fine  specimens  of  goats  at  very  close  range, 
around  the  corners  of  rocks.  We  have  held  a  council  and  decided  to 
move  camp  a  point  further  into  the  range.  We  will  split  the  hunting 
party,  Simenstad  going  one  way  with  Satonsky,  Richter  and  Dixon 
taking  a  different  course,  Moore  and  your  uncle,  with  Baker  following  a 
middle  course,  while  Fisher,  with  Bones  and  the  Indian  will  bring  along 
the  pack  train.  We  are  all  to  meet  at  night  at  camping  place  which 
only  Dixon  knows,  but  which  is  described  as  being  above  timber,  on 
Bull  creek,  at  the  first  horse  feed.    When  vou  hunt  the  Osborne  Caribou 
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you  do  not  wander  aimlessly  around  looking  for  game,  but  you  start 
out  deliberately,  and  select  the  highest  barren  mountain  top,  from  which 
vantage  points  you  can  see  all  game  within  possible  stalking  distance. 
You  may  locate  a  number  of  herds  on  the  way  up,  but  you  do  not  per- 
mit yourself  to  be  diverted  from  the  toilsome  pleasure  of  climbing  that 
highest  peak.  This  would  seem  like  a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy,  to 
climb  such  a  height,  and  after  you  have  arrived,  immediately  start  to 
descend  in  order  to  stalk  the  game,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  the  correct 
method,  for  the  reason  that  when  you  have  reached  the  high  peak  you 
can  look  at  everv  herd  of  caribou  within  ten  miles,  and  vou  look  over 
each  herd  through  the  glasses,  and  determine  which  has  the  best  look- 
ing heads.  Then  you  take  note  of  the  topography  of  the  country  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  quarry,  and  determine  the  method  of  your  stalk, 
whether  you  will  try  to  get  above,  behind,  or  to  one  side  of  them,  all 
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depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  natural  cover.    We  de- 
cided upon  a  peak  several  miles  distant,   rising   about   four   thousand 
feet.    It  looked  like  a  large   mountain,   and   quite   an   undertaking  to 
ascend  merely  to  have  a  look  at  the  country,  but  we  went  up  the  tundra 
covered  slope  and  finally  reached  the  top.    My  5x7  camera  seemed  to 
weigh  a  ton.    On  the  way  up  we  saw  a  cow  and  calf  caribou  below  us, 
and  from  the  crest  we  located  a  herd  of  seventy  on  the  sky-line,  about 
twelve  miles  away.    The  glasses  showed  a  number  of  small  bulls  in  the 
band  and  two  good  sized  bulls,  but  we  decided  the  wind  was  wrong  and 
the  distance  too  great  for  a  stalk,  so  turned  our  attention  to  another 
herd  about  three  miles  away,  feeding  on  the  grass  near  the  foot  of  the 
glacier.    The  glasses  showed  them  all  to  be  cows,  so  we  looked  over 
several  other  herds  that  had  nothing  promising.    At  last  we  spotted  six 
bulls,  about  five  miles  away,  high  up  on  a  mountain  feeding,  just  below 
the  snow  line.    From  our  vantage  point,  the  heads  looked  interesting, 
so  we  decided  to  try  for  them.    Two  good-sized  mountains  lay  between 
us  and  the  game,  which  had  to  be  crossed  over  before  we  could  begin, 
and  at  the  bottom  we  found  a  few  dried  willows  to  make  a  fire  to  boil 
our  water  for  tea.    Lunch  finished,  we  started  up  our  second  moimtain 
and  when  we  reached  the  top,  lay  down  to  rest  and  look  at  the  game. 
As  we  were  looking  at  them  they  suddenly  started  as  if  they  had  been 
frightened,  and  traveling  at  rapid  pace,  the  whole  band  rushed  around 
the  brow  of  the  mountain  and  came  down  the  slope  to  drink,  after  which 
they  began  to  browse  on  some  nearby  willows.    We  hurried  down  the 
mountain,  climbed  up  a  canyon,  nd  ascended  until  we  were  somewhat 
above  them,  but  we  could  not  see,  by  reason  of  the  willows.    Again  we 
descended  for  a  stalk  on  their  level,  with  the  wind  in  our  favor,  and 
stalked  as  close  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.    The  heads  were  not 
quite  big  enough,  so  we  decided  not  to  shoot  at  them,  but  crept  through 
the  willows  within  a  hundred  yards.     It  was  not  particularly  disap- 
pointing to  not  shoot  these  animals,  though  we  had  worked  hard  for  a 
head  this  day,  but  it  was  satisfying  merely  to  sit  and  watch  these  noble 
wild  things  with  their  grayish  black  coats  and  white  collars  and  manes, 
and  wonderfully  graceful  turns,  as  they  quietly  browsed  on  willows, 
with  their  own  snowy  peaks  keeping  silent  watch  above.    We  continued 
to  watch  the  animals  longer  than  the  waning  light  and   our  distance 
from  camp  really  allowed,  and  then  we  decided  to  do  some  experiment- 
ing by  shooting  to  the  right  and  left  to  see  them,  each  shot  would  cause 
the  animals  to  look  up  a  moment,  and  then  they  continued  their  feed- 
ing.   It  was  evident  that  mere  noise,  such  as  the  roar  of  a  Mauser  did 
not  greatly  stimulate  their  interest.     When  we  stood  forth,  however, 
from  our  cover,  the  band  looked  at  us  for  a  moment,  then  dashed  full 
speed  up  the  mountain,  and  we  regretfully  started  for  camp.    Coming 
down  the  mountain,  Moore  and  your  uncle  compared  notes  on  the  day's 
work,  and  we  discovered  ourselves  to  be  decidedly  cheerful  for  hunters 
who  have  climbed  hard  all  day  and  are  coming  back  to  camp  without 
taking  a  shot  at  any  game.    The  novice  will  not  understand  the  real  joy 
which  the  sportsman  experiences  in    merely   watching    and    studying 
wild  animal  life  in  its  wild   and  beautiful  environment,  but   the   true 
sportsman  loves  it  and  really  takes  no  delight  in  mere  killing,  for  the 
true  sportsman  kills  but  little  game,  and  then  only  for  food  or  to  secure 
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a  particularly  fine  trophy.  Even  then  he  kills  with  a  feeling  of  regret. 
Tonight,  about  the  camp-fire  we  both  feel  particularly  happy  to  have 
studied  these  noble  animals  at  close  range,  for  we  love  these  graceful 
and  harmless  creatures  of  the  wild,  and  it  is  good  to  think  that  they  are 
resting  up  near  the  snow  line,  instead  of  stretched  out,  cold  and  stiff, 
on  the  tundra. 

August  21st. — After  Simenstad  and  Eichter  and  Satonsky  started 
with  Dixon  on  foot,  Moore  and  your  uncle,  with  Hayden  and  Baker,  the 
guides  on  horses,  went  up  the  canyon  about  ten  miles,  where  we  tried 
to  ford  the  Wolverine,  still  at  flood,  with  rolling  boulders  making  dan- 
gerous crossings.  After  several  attempts  we  made  a  successful  ford, 
and  stopped  at  the  last  willow  patch  to  make  tea  at  noon.  Moore  and 
Hayden  branched  off  to  the  mountains  on  our  right,  while  we  continued 
up  the  canyon,  which  became  narrower  and  more  rocky  as  we  advanced, 
with  frequent  pieces  of  glacial  ice  five  feet  thick  and  about  twenty 
yards  long  grounded  in  the  gorges  ahead  of  us  a  number  of  miles.  We 
located  a  single  ram  on  the  very  top  of  a  high  peak  that  rises  above  the 
pass  we  intended  crossing.  With  the  aid  of  the  glasses  we  made  him 
out  to  be  very  large,  but  his  back  was  toward  us,  and,  while  his  horns 
were  immense  at  the  base,  we  could  not  look  over  the  points  to  deter- 
mine their  condition,  but  made  up  our  minds  to  attempt  a  stalk  from  the 
pass.  Arriving  at  the  summit,  we  left  the  horses  tethered  to  the  tundra 
and  began  our  stalk,  which  did  not  seem  promising,  as  the  ram  was  evi- 
dently a  lonely  old  stag,  and  had  selected  the  vantage  point  so  he 
could  see  us  every  way  we  might  attempt  the  ascent,  unless  we  tried  to 
get  at  him  from  the  rear,  and  as  the  wind  was  blowing  directly  from  us 
toward  him,  it  looked  like  a  futile  effort,  but  we  chose  the  stalk  from 
the  rear  and  began  a  very  difficult  and  steep  climb.  Very  gingerly  we 
crept  along  among  the  loose  rocks,  avoiding  the  slightest  sound,  and, 
topping  the  pinnacle,  stood  up  to  look  for  the  ram.  There  stood  the 
ancient  sheep  twenty  feet  away,  apparently  paralyzed  with  surprise.  I 
nodded  to  my  companion  to  shoot,  if  he  so  desired,  and  one  shot  from 
Hayden 's  Mauser  finished  this  particular  hunt.  Both  horns  were 
broken  off  in  front  at  a  point  where  the  horns  were  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  broken  ends  were  "broomed"  and  frayed,  showing 
considerable  use  since  they  were  broken;  but,  in  spite  of  the  imperfec- 
tion, or  rather,  by  reason  of  them,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
heads  I  have  ever  seen.  The  horns  around  the  base  measured  sixteen 
inches,  the  annular  rings  on  the  horns  which  remained  show  ten  years 
of  age,  and  the  part  broken  off  would  show  at  least  two  more  annular 
rings.  While  very  highly  crystallized,  the  texture  was  further  indica- 
tive of  extreme  age.  The  face  was  quite  interesting  to  the  student  of 
sheep,  as  the  scalp  was  scarred  from  a  point  just  below  the  horns  all  the 
way  down  the  face  and  almost  to  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Only  about  half 
of  the  face  was  covered  with  hair,  the  rest  being  hairless,  and  irregnilar 
scars  where  the  scalp  had  been  torn  in  the  long  past.  Looking  at  this 
aged  ram,  with  his  broken  horns  and  battered  battle-marked  face,  it 
took  but  little  imagining  to  picture  him  battling  with  his  rivals  among 
the  crags  that  rip  the  sky,  gamely  taking  punishment,  and  giving  back 
even  heavier  blows,  slowly,  but  surely  forcing  his  adversary  over  the 
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precipice,  tumbling  to  a  quick  deatli  on  the  rocks  below.  Undoubtedly 
the  battered  face  and  the  broken  horns  were  the  honor  marks  of  battle 
royal,  though  the  broken  horns  doubtless  antedated  the  scarred  face, 
which  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  part  of  the  horns 
prevented  the  old  warrior  from  protecting  his  face.  These  rams  are  by 
no  means  as  peaceful  as  they  might  appear,  for  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  they  engage  in  battle,  just  as  the  moose  and  the  caribou,  and  when 
two  light,  the  others  stand  aside  and  impartially  judge  the  contest. 
They  do  not  slash  and  paw,  but  stand  off  ten  or  twelve  feet,  facing  each 
other,  then  with  lowered  heads,  dash  directly  at  each  other,  coming  to- 
gether with  a  crack  that  sounds  like  a  shot  from  a  large  calibre  rifle. 
Then  they  try  to  push  each  other  off  the  mountain,  and  not  succeeding, 
they  both  back  away  and  dasli,  headlong  at  each  other  until  one  is  either 
dead,  or  decides  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  leaves  the 
range.  Your  uncle  has  talked  with  well  informed  people  who  have  the 
idea  that  "broomed"  and  "broken"  sheep  and  goat  horns  are  due  to  a 
fact,  as  they  have  heard,  that  the  sheep  and  goats  leap  or  jump  great  dis- 
tances and  land,  not  on  their  feet,  but  on  their  horns.  Permit  your  uncle 
to  say  to  any  such  reader  of  the  Kern  genealogy  that  no  more  untrue 
or  ridiculous  story  than  this,  concerning  the  hatjits  of  game,  has  been 
told.  Since  the  ancient  days,  when  the  German  chieftains  told  the 
credulous  Caesar  of  hunting  the  unicorn  by  hiding  behind  a  tree,  in- 
ducing the  horned  beast  to  rush  at  the  tree  that  protected  them  and, 
driving  the  horns  deep  into  the  trunk,  thus  render  himself  helpless. 
After  studying  this  patriarch  of  the  sheep  family  for  some  time,  we 
rolled  him  down  the  mountains  and  dressed  him,  taking  the  meat  and 
packing  it  on  our  horses.  From  the  summit  of  the  Pass  we  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  a  creek,  which  we  decided  must  be  Bull  creek,  as  it  was  the 
only  one  visible  in  the  maze  of  mountains.  Accordingly,  our  course  lay 
along  the  stream,  and  three  miles  down  a  willow  patch,  with  some  small 
grass  growing  on  a  bench,  seemed  to  answer  Dixon's  vague  description 
of  our  camping  ground.  We  had  hardly  unsaddled  our  animals  when 
Albert,  the  Indian  appeared  and  told  us  he  had  left  the  pack  train  sev- 
eral hours  before  to  tell  us  the  animals  were  having  a  hard  time  on  the 
mountains,  and  probably  would  not  get  across  that  night.  Our  tents 
and  sleeping  robes,  with  frying  pan  and  grub,  were  back  with  the  pack- 
train  somewhere  on  the  mountain,  but  our  inventory  of  immediate  as- 
sets disclosed  a  small  tea  pot,  some  tea,  and  our  supply  of  fresh  meat, 
so  we  collected  dried  willows,  made  our  fires  and  roasted  sheep  meat  on 
sticks.  Albert  began  to  tell  us  the  trouble  of  the  pack-train  to  which 
we  had  been  attached  earlier  in  the  day.  It  seemed  a  fording  was  tried 
at  several  places,  but  the  Wolverine  was  too  high.  Finally  a  swift,  but 
reasonably  safe  ford  was  found,  and  the  horses  all  driven  across  except 
old  "Snorty,"  who  perversely  insisted  on  crossing  about  ten  feet  higher 
up.  What  happened  is  best  told  in  Albert's  laconic  description: 
"One  time  I  see  him,  then  no  see  him.  Two  times  I  see  him,  then  no 
more  see  him,  old  Snorty. ' '  We  examined  Albert  at  some  length  before 
the  real  story  came  out:  When  Snorty,  with  one  hundred  pounds  of 
flour  in  each  pannier  for  side  packs  and  a  large  top  pack,  went  into  the 
creek  he  was  struck  by  the  torrent,  which   rolled   him  under,  and  he 
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came  up,  barren  of  any  pack,  and  climbed  the  bank,  none  the  worse  for 
and  the  top  pack,  with  the  second  one  hundred  pounds  of  flour  still  fast- 
ened to  him.  Almost  immediately  he  went  under  again,  and  finally 
came  up,  }>arren  of  any  pack,  and  climbed  the  bank,  none  the  worse  for 
his  experience.  Albert  found  one  jjack  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  flour 
some  distance  down  the  stream,  and  salvaged  it,  but  the  rest  of  the 
stuff  could  not  be  found.  We  sat  around  in  the  firelight  and  speculated 
not  a  little  as  to  the  contents  of  that  top  pack,  whether  it  contained 
ammunition,  camera,  films,  or  sleeping  robe.  About  ten  o'clock  the 
sound  of  the  l)ells  on  the  pack  train  came  to  us,  and  shortly  Bones  and 
Fislier,  with  the  animals,  came  to  our  modest  willow  fire.  Bones  re- 
lieved our  anxiety  by  telling  us  the  lost  top  pack  contained  Jack  Hay-, 
den's  sleeping  robe.  At  11:30  p.  m.  Simenstad,  Satonsky  and  Dixon 
stumbled  out  of  the  darkness  to  our  fire,  very  hungry  and  looking  some- 
what "gone."  Leaving  our  Wolverine  camp,  they  had  gone  up  the 
Canyon,  taking  the  left  branch  to  the  glacier  from  the  creek  a  number 
of  times,  and  becoming  very  wet  and  chilled  in  the  process.  They  dried 
out  at  noon  and  Simenstad  located  a  caribou  bull  with  nice  head,  which 
he  killed  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  AVlien  the  head  had  been  skin- 
ned out,  the  three  went  up  Marlindale  Glacier  and  stalked  a  band  of 
fourteen  rams,  one  of  which  Satonsky  shot,  and  supposed  he  had  killed, 
as  the  same  lay  quiet;  however,  the  ram  was  only  creased  across  the 
neck  by  the  bullet  and  soon  revived.  Simenstad  called  to  Satonsky  that 
the  ram  was  getting  on  his  feet,  and  Satonsky  acted  promptly,  even  if 
strangely,  for  he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  a  rifle  to  use  on  the  game, 
and  only  to  remember  that  he  was  an  athlete,  and  could  handle  him 
without  a  gun.  Like  a  flash  he  made  a  flying  tackle  at  the  ram;  took  the 
animal  off  his  feet,  and  with  arms  round  him  in  a  never-say-die  grip, 
both  hunter  and  hunted  rolled  into  a  creek,  where  the  ram  pawed  and 
fought,  while  the  hunter  held  on,  and  gradually  forced  the  ram's  nose 
under  the  water  until  he  was  drowned.  Dixon  and  Simenstad  looked 
on  with  amazed  interest  at  the  contest,  uncertain  whether  to  place  their 
bets  on  the  man  or  beast.  As  the  chances  seemed  about  even,  they 
agreed  that  the  best  man  won,  and  volunteered  to  referee  any  future 
fight  between  any  member  of  the  party  and  a  moose,  caribou  or  grizzly. 

August  22. — Simenstad  and  Satonsky  came  into  camp  about  7 
a.  m.,  somewhat  hungry,  as  they  had  no  grub  for  supper.  After  leaving 
us  down  in  the  Wolverine  Canyon  the}^  had  climbed  the  mountain  and 
gone  after  a  herd  of  twenty  caribou,  but  the  game  was  on  the  move  and 
the  hunters  failed  to  get  anvwhere  near.  Late  in  the  afternoon  thev 
began  to  look  about  for  the  rendezvous,  and  traveled  a  long  distance 
over  mountains  covered  with  marshy  tundra  before  reaching  Bull 
creek.  As  darkness  was  coming  on,  and  the  footing  was  difficult  in  the 
creek  bottoms,  they  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  last  timber,  about  two 
miles  below  us,  and  using  the  horse  blankets  for  bedding,  rolled  up  for 
the  night  under  the  trees.  Simenstad  and  Satonsky  confessed  to  an 
"all-in"  feeling,  and  ?*emained  in  camp  today.  Moore  went  with  Dixon 
to  look  for  sheep  up  near  the  glacier  where  Satonsky  fought  the  ram 
and  drowned  him.  They  have  climbed  hard  all  day,  and  located  many 
ewes  and  lambs,  but  not  a  single  ram.    At  this  time  of  year  it  is  very 
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rare  to  find  any  rams  with  a  band  of  ewe  sheep ;  occasionally  an  old 
solitary  ram  is  found  in  splendid  isolation  with  no  companions,  but 
almost  invariably  the  rams  are  found  in  small  bands  of  five  to  fifteen 
in  number,  and  in  such  bands  the  members  will  usually  be  found  to  be 
the  same  age.  Almost  never  are  young  rams,  three  or  four  years  old, 
found  in  company  with  seven  or  eight-year-old  rams,  but  each  keeps  in 
his  own  set.  While  scanning  the  snowy  sky-line  two  miles  opposite 
our  camp,  in  sopes  of  locating  some  rams,  we  espied  a  bull  caribou 
lying  down  on  the  slope  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain  and  a  half  mile  to  tiie  left,  standing  in  tbe  snow,  on  a  knife- 
blade  pinnacle,  were  two  caribou.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  why  these  Os- 
borni  caribou  are  so  often  found  on  the  very  pinnacles  of  the  peaks,  as 
it  is  quite  cool  enough,  lower  down  on  the  tundra  mountains,  and  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  go  to  such  extreme  heights  to  escape  the  flies  and 
winged  pests,  because  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  have  been  gone  for  some 
days.  The  guides  do  not  know  why  the  caribou  are  frequently  seen  on 
the  high  peaks,  but  they  report  that  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Moore 
and  your  uncle,  with  Baker,  started  out  to  climb  the  mountains  where 
the  caribou  were  resting,  and  to  look  for  sheep  among  the  peaks  beyond. 
During  the  climb,  the  caribou  got  our  wind,  and  fled  across  the  range. 
An  eagle,  perched  on  the  rock  three  hundred  feet  above  us  looked  down 
with  a  superior  stare,  but  without  fear.  He  continued  a  spectator  of 
our  slow  climbing  until  we  reached  the  jagged  pinnacles  of  rock,  and 
started  down  the  other  side.  Here  we  met  a  small  bull  caribou,  which 
circled  around  us  within  seventy-five  yards,  apparently  actuated  by  a 
friendly  interest,  as  for  some  time  he  kept  up  his  circling  tactics,  try- 
ing, evidently,  to  get  our  wind,  but  the  breeze  was  from  him  to  us,  and 
as  we  did  not  look  dangerous  to  him,  the  graceful  creature  continued 
to  follow  us  around.  After  the  caribou  had  been  trailing  us  around  for 
half  an  hour.  Baker  said:  "It  looks  to  me  like  that  varmint  thinks  I 
might  be  his  grandmother,  and  is  going  to  hang  around  until  he  is  cer- 
tain." We  told  Baker  "If  you  are  a  dead  image  for  that  caribou's 
grandmother,  then  the  old  lady  certainly  could  not  enter  a  beauty  con- 
test." Half  way  down  the  slope  the  caribou  had  circled  behind  us, 
where  he  got  our  wind;  throwing  his  head  up  in  the  air,  with  nostrils 
quivering,  he  stood  for  a  moment,  then,  like  a  shot,  dashed  away  down 
the  mountains.  Plaving  gotten  rid  of  the  distracting  caribou,  we  turned 
our  attention  to  the  sheep  hunting,  and  located  forty  ewes  and  lambs 
high  up  on  another  mountain  that  we  climbed  in  order  to  see  the  other 
side,  which  turned  out  to  be  dotted  with  ewes  and  lambs,  and  nothing 
else.  After  looking  over  all  the  peaks  within  stalking  distance  and  see- 
ing not  a  single  ram,  we  decided  to  descend  through  the  timber  and  look 
for  moose  until  we  sliould  reach  the  St.  Clair  river  where  we  would  look 
out  for  bear.  In  going  through  the  timber  we  saw  a  cow  moose,  which 
we  did  not  molest,  but  continued  on,  and  finally  climbed  a  butte  at  the 
edge  of  the  St.  Clair  bottom.  While  eating  lunch  we  searched  the  gravel 
bottom  for  bear,  but  our  only  reward  was  to  pick  up  a  large  porcupine 
through  the  glasses.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  started  back  to  camp, 
traveling  along  the  St.  Clair  bottom. 
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''The  mountain-goat  as  we  saw  him 

On  dizzy  ledge  of  mountain-wall, 

Above  the  timber-line — 

I  hear  the  riven  slide-rock  fall 

Toivards  the  stunted  pine. 

Upon  the  paths  I  tread  secure, 

No  foot  dares  follow  me. 

For  I  am  master  of  the  grange. 

And  march  above  the  scree." 

— The  Craig-master. 

Of  the  thirty  days  spent  ]>y  us  in  the  home  of  the  mountain-goat 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  at  least  one  flock  of  goats  in  sight.  We 
saw  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  individuals,  challenging  all  repeaters 
and  carefully  eliminating  those  seen  a  second  or  third  time.  It  was 
because  we  shot  little  that  we  saw  much.  The  high  country  between 
the  Wolverine  river  is  indeed  a  monutain-goat's  paradise,  and  what 
we  saw  of  that  strange  creature  gave  us  an  entirely  new  set  of  impres- 
sions regarding  its  character  and  habits.  We  studied  goats  alive,  we 
photographed  them,  shot  them,  measured,  weighed  and  ate  them. 
Finally,  we  brought  back  with  us  six  specimens.  In  its  form,  the  moun- 
tain-goat is  the  most  picturesque  and  droll  looking  of  all  our  larg-e  game 
animals.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  bravest  and  hardiest  of  our  hoofed 
animals,  and  the  only  one  that  is  practically  devoid  of  fear.  Your  uncle 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  of  the  few  men  who  have  hunted  this  strange 
animal,  not  many  have  taken  time  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it,  or  to  formulate  a  careful  estimate  of  its  character,  as  revealed 
in  its  native  mountains.  Certainly  there  is  no  American  quadruped, 
not  even  the  bold  and  hardy  mountain  sheep,  which  will,  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  climb  an  eightj^-degree  precipice,  or  jog  across  the  face 
of  a  five  hundred  foot  wall  on  a  footing  so  narrow  and  uncertain  that 
the  strongest  glass  cannot  detect  it.  We  have  never  seen  a  mountain 
sheep  take  such  desperate  chances  on  the  rocks  as  any  goat  will  essay 
as  serenely  as  a  boulevardier  promenades  along  a  ten-foot  sidewalk. 
We  came  to  a  particularly  high,  long  and  smooth  precipice.  The  rock 
wall  was  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  I  think  at  least  six  hundred  feet 
high,  with  a  hundred  feet  of  very  steep  slide-rock  at  its  foot.  It  curved 
around  the  basin  like  the  wall  of  a  gigantic  colosseum.  A  big  and 
shaggy  billy  goat  elected  to  walk  across  the  face  of  that  appalling  wall, 
about  half  way  from  bottom  to  top,  and  as  we  slowly  marched  past  far 
below,  we  watched  him.  He  was  so  high  up  that  he  felt  no  fear 
of  us  and  on  the  dizzy  course  that  he  elected  to  take  he  looked  like  a 
mechanical  toy  pegging  along.  In  that  clear  air,  however,  our  glasses 
brought  him  down  to  us  exceedingly  well.  As  is  always  the  case  when 
upon  rocks,  the  firmness  with  which  each  hoof  was  planted,  to  avoid 
slips  and  to  detect  loose  rocks — gave  the  animal  a  very  stiff  gait.  His 
steps  were  long  and  as  regular  as  the  tick  of  a  clock,  and  not  for  one 
second  did  the  animal  hesitate  regarding  his  course.  His  gait  was  as 
steady  as  if  he  were  walking  along  a  smooth  road,  and  the  directness 
of  his  course  was  remarkable.  Occasionally  he  paused  to  look  down 
and  scrutinize  us,  but  after  each  inspection  he  jogged  on,  as  indiffer- 
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ently  as  before.  I  am  sure  no  moimtain  sheep,  nor  any  other  American 
animal  ever  would  attempt  to  go  over  that  appalling  course.  It  was  a 
sight  worth  coming  far  to  see.  How  could  the,  goat  have  known  that  a 
practicable  route  lay  before  him!  There  must  have  been  a  stratum  of 
rock  harder  than  that  above  it  which  had  disintegrated  more  slowly 
than  the  rest  of  the  wall,  and  left  a  projecting  rim ;  but  if  so,  our  glasses 
failed  to  show  it.  The  spectacle  we  saw  was  that  of  a  big  goat  briskly 
promenading  on  nothing,  straight  across  the  face  of  a  bare  wall.  We 
watched  him  with  bated  breath,  as  one  watches  a  steeple-jack  who  is 
repairing  a  finial,  and  for  my  part,  I  would  not  have  shot  him  for  five 
hundred  dollars.  To  have  killed  him  as  he  traced  out  that  dizzy  path 
would  have  been  murder — no  less,  and  think  of  the  unforgettable  horror 
of  his  fall  through  space  upon  that  jagged  slide-rock.  Among  natural- 
ists, a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  inappropriateness  of  calling 
this  animal  "goat."  Some  have  laid  stress  upon  its  antelope-like 
characteristics,  and  some  have  seriously  proposed,  and  even  used,  the 
name  "goat  antelope."  If  the  mountain  goat  has  anything  about  him 
that  is  particularly  like  the  t.ypical  antelope,  it  must  be  very  deep  down 
in  his  anatomy,  for  thus  far  it  never  has  been  pointed  out.  Think  of  an 
antelope  with  a  form  like  a  pigmy  bison,  carrying  its  head  lower  than 
its  shoulders;  certainly  the  resemblance  alleged,  is  not  found  in  his 
massive  hoofs,  his  short  cannon  backbone,  his  six-inch  tail,  his  thick 
and  post-like  legs  or  his  two  humps.  The  strange  glands  behind  his 
horns  are  absolutely  unique;  his  shoulder's  hump  is  like  that  of  the 
European  bison,  but  the  hair-hump  on  his  hind  quarters  is  not  repro- 
duced on  any  other  animal.  His  hairy  coat  is  as  unlike  that  of  all  ante- 
lopes now  living  as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  His  huge  India-rubber 
hoof  resembles  that  of  an  antelope  about  as  much  as  the  hoof  of  a  cow 
resembles  that  of  a  deer,  but  no  more.  This  creature  may  not  be  a 
twin-brother  to  Capra  Lircus — the  first  known  goat,  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  at  least  a  million  years  from  being  an  "antelope"  of  any  sort. 
In  fact  its  build  is  far  heavier  than  that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
two  sub-families  of  goat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long  lank-necked,  slen- 
der-limbed and  agile  antelopes.  A  real  crag-climber  antelope  would 
indeed  be  a  zoological  novelty.  In  its  physical  aspect  the  mountain 
goat  is  both  striking  and  peculiar.  In  September  it  is  brilliantly  white, 
and  its  coat  is  as  immaculate  as  a  new  fur  cloak,  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  furrier ;  from  nose  to  tail  it  is  newly  combed,  and  without  stops 
or  stain.  It  seems  as  white  as  newly  fallen  snow,  but  in  direct  compar- 
ison with  snow  there  is  a  cream-like  tint.  It  is  the  only  wild-hoofed 
animal  in  the  world  (S.  F.  A.  K.)  which  is  pure  white  all  the  year  round 
for  in  spring  and  summer  the  white  mountain  sheep  stains  his  coat  very 
badly.  The  pelaye  of  the  mountain  goat  is  the  finest  and  softest,  and 
also  the  warmest  to  be  found  on  the  North  American  hoofed  animal, 
except  the  musk-ox.  To  wind,  dry  cold  and  snow  it  is  seemingly  imper- 
vious, but  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  the  rain-coat  is  imperfect, 
and  too  short  to  shed  rain.  In  September  the  rain-coat  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  fine  pelaye  which  covers  the  side  is  almost  as  soft  as 
down.  As  winter  approaches,  the  fine  hair  of  the  under-coat  seems  to 
stop  growing,  but  the  coarser  and  straighter  hair  of  the  he-goat  keeps 
on  until  it  has  attained  such  luxuriant  length  that  the  animal  takes  on  a 
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shaggy  appearance.  Late  in  November  this  reaches  its  full  length. 
Even  in  September  the  beard  and  knee-breeches  are  of  good  length,  and 
these,  with  the  queerly  rounded  crests,  on  the  shoulders  and  on  the  hind- 
quarters, contain  the  only  hair  of  the  whole  coat  that  is  coarse  and 
harsh.  About  six  goats  out  of  every  seven  are  pure  white,  but  the  coat 
of  the  seventh  contains  in  its  tail  and  along  the  pelvic  crest,  a  few  scat- 
tering, dark  brown  hairs.  This  is  noticeable  on  kids  in  their  first  year, 
as  well  as  on  adult  animals.  Occasionally  the  tail  of  a  goat  contains  so 
many  dark  hairs  the  normal  color  is  really  changed,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  occasional  occurrences  of  brown  hair  do  not  indi- 
cate any  specific  difference.  The  goat  is  very  stockily  built  for  stabil- 
ity and  strength,  rather  than  for  agility  and  speed.  The  long  spinal 
processes  of  his  dorsal  vertebrae  give  him  a  hump  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  bison,  and  like  a  bison,  he  carries  his  head  low,  and  his  short,  thick 
legs  terminate  in  big  hoofs ;  his  body  is  big  and  full,  and  his  sides  stick 
out  with  plenty.  He  can  carry  his  head  above  the  line  of  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  but  he  seldom  does  so,  save  when  frightened,  or  looking  up. 
His  horns  are  jet  black,  round,  very  smooth  for  the  terminal  half,  and 
sharp  as  skewers.  When  the  goat  fights  he  gets  close  up  to  the  assail- 
ant's forequarters,  and  with  powerful  thrust  diagonally  upward,  punc- 
tures his  enemy's  abdomen.  In  attacking,  the  movements  of  the  goat 
are  exceedingly  jerky  and  spasmodic,  advancing  and  whirling  away 
again  with  the  quick  jumps  of  the  modern  prize-fighter.  The  horns  are 
not  too  long,  usually  ranging  in  length  from  nine  to  eleven  inches,  by 
five  and  three-quarter  inches  in  basal  circumference.  The  longest  pair 
on  record  is  owned  by  J.  Bernard  Moore,  of  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  its  length  is  eleven  and  one-half  inches.  The  gland  behind  the 
horn  of  the  mountain  goat  is  the  largest  during  Sej)tember  and  Octo- 
ber, and  subsides  somewhat  after  the  close  of  the  mating  season.  If  it 
serves  any  useful  purpose,  that  purpose  is  as  yet  unknown.  On  Sep- 
tember 11th  each  gland  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  black  walnut,  flat- 
tened on  the  naked  surface  which  touches  the  horns,  and  round  within 
the  skin.  Instead  of  lying  flat  upon  the  skull,  as  shown  by  many  taxi- 
dermists, the  naked  surface  stands  upon  its  edge.  It  is  decidedly  con- 
cave at  the  center,  black  in  color,  smooth,  and  practically  odorless;  it 
fits  up  closely  against  the  base  of  the  horn,  and  of  the  naked  portion, 
only  a  narrow  edge  is  visible.  We  found  no  oil,  nor  even  moisture,  ex- 
uding. When  cut  into  section,  the  interior  appears  to  be  calloused  flesh, 
like  the  palm  of  a  human  hand.  On  the  date  mentioned  above,  the 
naked  portion  of  the  gland  of  a  large  male  goat  was  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  at  the  center  there  was  a  pronounced  depres- 
sion. Of  the  six  goats  killed  by  us,  the  horns  of  none  showed  evidence 
of  any  disintegrating  action  from  these  glands,  yet  one  of  my  speci- 
mens was  very  old.  The  female  goats  possess  these  glands,  but  they 
are  proportionately  smaller  than  those  of  males  of  the  same  age.  On 
the  living  animal  they  are  not  conspicuous.  The  eyes  of  the  adult  goat 
are  not  ''jet  black."  The  iris  is  ''straw-color,"  a  little  darker  than 
Naples  yellow,  and  the  pupil  is  a  broad,  blunt-ended  ellipse.  The  eyes 
of  a  yoimg  kid  are  so  dark  they  appear  to  be  all  black,  but  when  nine 
months  old  the  iris  assumes  its  true  color.  The  hoofs  are  like  big  twin 
masses  of  India-rubber,  encased  in  a  strong  shell  of  hard  rubber.    It  is 
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chiefly  the  soft  rubber  which  enables  this  animal  to  climb  as  it  does. 
The  shell  of  hard  rubber  is  thin,  and  around  the  front  half  of  the  hoof 
it  forms  an  edge  which  may  be  sharp  or  blunt,  according  to  the  wear 
upon  it.  On  the  front  hoofs,  the  edge  always  does  the  hardest  work.  The 
bottom  of  a  goat's  hoof  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  mountain-sheep, 
the  former  being  concave  near  the  toe,  and  convex  at  the  heel,  while 
that  of  a  sheep  is  a  hollow  cup,  with  sharp  edges.  I  was  rather  pleased 
at  finding  out  the  trick  by  which  the  goat  descends  a  dangerously  steep 
incline.  Over  smooth  rock  that  stand  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
on  which  no  man  can  stand,  much  less  move  about,  a  mountain-sheep 
goes  down  pell-mell,  slipping,  sliding  and  plunging  helplessly  until  it 
reaches  some  kind  of  a  stopping  place.  Not  so  the  goat.  I  once  in- 
duced a  captive  goat  to  descend  a  plank  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  he  tobogganed  on  his  rear  hoofs,  with  his  monstrous 
dew-claws  pressed  hard  upon  the  wood,  and  his  hind  legs  held  quite 
stiff :  his  hocks  were  within  three  inches  of  the  wood,  and  his  rubber-like 
dew-claws  acted  as  first-class  brakes.  His  front  hoofs  guided  his 
course,  and  took  advantage  of  every  rough  spot,  but  the  animal  did  not 
slide  upon  them,  as  he  did  upon  the  posterior  pair.  The  front  feet  pos- 
sess a  surprising  amount  of  grasping  power.  It  is  natural  for  a  goat, 
leaping  high  up,  to  hook  his  front  feet  over  any  available  edge,  and  hold 
fast  until  his  rear  hoofs  can  find  a  hold  and  push  up.  After  that  the 
rest  was  easy,  and  it  was  always  a  droll  sight  to  see  the  creature  so 
poised,  calmly  surveying  the  landscape.  The  long,  straight  beard  of  a 
male  goat  always  imparts  to  the  animal  an  uncanny,  and  even  human- 
like appearance,  when  he  sits  down,  dog-fashion,  and  turns  his  head  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other,  while  he  gazes  admiringly  upon  the  scenery 
before  him — his  appearance  is  strongly  suggestive  of  patriarchial  hu- 
manity. Although  the  true  abiding  place  of  the  mountain-goat  is  from 
the  timber-line  to  the  top  of  the  summit  divides,  and  the  precipices 
which  buttress  the  peaks,  it  wanders  elsewhere  with  a  degree  of  erratic 
freedom  that,  as  a  cliff-dweller,  is  remarkable.  In  the  early  days  of 
Skagway  I  watched  the  mountain-goat  with  field  glass  from  my  store, 
on  the  mountain  precipices.  Fred  Weaber  saw  one  from  the  shop  and 
got  his  gun  and  spent  a  whole  day  climbing  up  to  where  he  was,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  him,  from  a  long  range.  You  will  find  his  feet 
illustrated  in  the  booklet.  It  seems  very  strange  for  white  goats  to 
range  far  down  into  the  timber,  and  remain  there,  but  they  often  do.  In 
1904  a  large  band  of  goats,  reported  near  Denver  glacier,  about  six 
miles  above  Skagway,  thirty  or  more,  came  down  the  White  Pass  track 
on  the  railway,  to  visit  a  salt-lick,  and  at  Skagway,  Alaska,  goats  have 
been  killed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  only  few  feet  above  tide-water. 
A  Mr.  Case,  one  day,  killed  four  of  them  a  few  miles  from  Skagway;  he 
also  killed  some  at  Sheep  Camp.  I  made  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Case 
and  his  goats.  Along  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Vancouver  northward  to 
Cook  Inlet,  the  range  of  this  animal  in  the  Coast  mountains  is  almost 
continuous.  From  the  great  interior  area  of  Yukon  Territory  from  the 
main  channel  of  the  Rockies  to  the  Coast  Mountains,  the  species  is 
totally  absent.  First  of  all,  we  found  that  on  those  mountains,  in  Sep- 
tember, Oreannos  is  not  a  grazing  animal,  for  of  grass  we  found  only  a 
few  blades.    It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  was  due  to  an  autumn 
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caprice,  for  surely  in  other  seasons,  and  in  other  localities,  this  animal 
must  feed  upon  grass.  The  stomach  contained  no  woody  fibre,  and 
nothing  to  indicate  a  browsing  habit,  save  a  few  leaves  of  the  willow, 
which  grows  in  the  sunshine  of  the  open  valleys,  or  upon  side  ways. 
In  that  locality,  at  least,  the  goat  is  not  a  September  browser.  During 
our  whole  thirty  days  in  his  home  range,  we  saw  not  one  twig,  nor  a 
piece  of  bark  that  had  been  bitten  off  by  goat  or  sheep.  In  September 
the  Yukon  goat  is  a  cropper.  He  lives  by  cropping  the  thick  leaves,  and 
stems  also,  of  a  large  number  of  weed-like  plants  which  grow  abund- 
antly up  to  timber-line.  Our  first  two  goats  were  shot  while  feeding 
upon  a  lace-leaved  anemone  or  pasque  fiower,  called  Pulsatilla  occiden- 
talis.  Its  leaves  are  finely  cut,  and  lace-like,  and  one  plant  furnishes 
several  good  mouthfuls.  It  was  quite  abundant  and  the  goats  were 
fond  of  it.  We  found  it  in  fruit,  with  the  peduncle  elongated  into  an 
upright  stalk  from  eight  to  ten  inches  high,  crowned  by  a  head  of  silky 
achenes,  with  long,  plumose  styles,  very  suggestive  of  a  ripe  dandelion. 
Here  is  the  whole  array  of  species  that  we  found  in  our  goat's  stomach 
and  matched  by  plants  found  growing  around  our  camp.  The  entire 
mass  would  have  filled  a  peck  measure,  and  it  was  so  slightly  masticated 
that  we  had  no  great  difficulty  in  recognizing  its  principal  ingredients. 
This  is  the  greatest  array  of  species  that  I  ever  found  in  the  stomach 
of  one  animal.  It  shows,  that  in  choosing  its  food  the  goat  is  a  broad- 
minded  creature,  with  a  versatile  and  vigorous  appetite.  No  wonder 
his  sides  are  round;  it  is  probable  that  in  spring  the  goat's  "bill  of 
fare"  includes  many  species  of  plants,  and  that,  throughout  the  year, 
it  varies  greatly.  In  spring  the  flesh  of  this  animal  is  so  strongly  flav- 
ored with  the  wild  onion  then  greedily  fed  upon,  that  it  is  quite  unpal- 
atable, but  by  September  that  flavor  has  totally  disappeared,  and  goat's 
flesh  cooked  and  seasoned  with  a  modicum  of  intelligence,  is  then  as 
good  as  venison  of  the  same  age.  In  winter,  goats  sometimes,  but  not 
frequently,  browse  upon  the  twigs  of  coniferous  trees.  Your  uncle  has 
seen  evergreen  twigs  that  have  been  bitten  off  for  food,  when  the  snow 
lay  deep  on  the  mountains,  and  in  winter  the  goats  go  down  into  the 
green  timber  to  look  for  food.  Judging  by  what  we  saw  in  the  Yukon 
mountains,  the  mountain  goat  avoids  the  drifting  snows  of  winter  by 
choosing  for  its  sleeping-place  the  knife-like  edges  of  high  ' '  hogbacks ' ' 
between  mountain  peaks,  and  yet,  over  those  ridges,  the  wind  sweeps 
with  a  fierceness  and  frigidity  which  it  seems  no  living  creature  could 
long  endure  or  withstand.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  big-horn  ever  lies  down 
to  rest  and  to  sleep  on  a  "hog-back"  over  which  the  wind  is  blowing 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  with  a  temperature  of  forty  degrees  below  zero ; 
liut  the  goat  does  this  very  thing.  We  saw  a  dozen  ridge  summits,  paved 
with  their  droppings,  which  Dixon  and  Moore  assured  us  were  the  win- 
ter sleeping  places  of  goats.  In  winter  goats  also  seek  food  upon  the 
bleak  ridges,  from  which  the  snow  is  continuously  swept  clean  by  the 
wind.  Up  to  the  time  we  left  the  mountains,  September  30th,  the  rut- 
ting season  had  not  begun.  Our  guides  say  it  does  not  begin  until  De- 
cember. The  old  male  goats  were  living  quite  apart  from  the  herds  of 
females  and  young  males,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  sexual 
excitement.    The  herds  were  quiet,  to  the  point  of  dullness.    The  open 
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pastures  between  timber-line  and  the  naked  rocks  of  the  summit  were 
covered  with  food,  and  once  below  his  beloved  rocks,  a  goat  had  only 
to  stoop  and  take.  Often  we  saw  goats  lie  on  their  pastures,  motionless 
for  liours,  unable  to  eat  more.  They  loved  to  lie  on  southern  slopes, 
bathing  themselves  in  the  glorious  sunshine,  and  blinking  away  the 
hours.  Whenever  a  herd  was  sighted  at  rest,  it  was  safe  to  count  upon 
its  remaining  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  unless  disturbed  by  a  hunter. 
Everywhere  we  went  I  watched  the  slides  for  evidence  of  accidents  to 
goats  through  being  overwhelmed  by  spring  avalanches  but  saw  none. 
I  closely  questioned  Dixon  and  Jim  Baker,  but  none  of  them  could  re- 
call a  single  instance  of  a  dead  goat  in  a  snow-slide — the  said  goats  are 
too  wary  to  be  caught.  But,  there  are  exceptions.  Late  in  the  spring 
of  1902,  when  Mr.  Moore  and  your  uncle  were  taking  photographs  in 
Dewey  mountains,  east  of  Skagway,  we  found,  on  a  small  mountain 
pasture,  a  goat  which,  for  several  days  remained  in  one  spot.  At  last 
our  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  upon  procuring  a  particularly  good 
view  of  the  animal  through  a  powerful  Held  glass,  we  found  that  it  had 
been  seriously  injured  by  some  accident,  and  a  section  of  its  nose,  six 
inches  long,  extending  from  about  the  eyes  to  the  tip  of  the  nose  was 
a  sore ;  there  was  also  a  wound  in  one  shoulder.  I  told  Mr.  Moore  that 
I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  go  up  and  see  what  the  trouble  was  with 
the  animal.  We  went,  easily  got  within  ten  yards  of  the  goat  and  found 
that  the  entire  upper  portion  of  its  face  (muzzle)  had  been  torn  off,  and 
that  the  nostrils  were  exposed  and  bleeding.  We  naturally  concluded 
that  as  soon  as  warm  weather  and  flies  came  the  goat  would  die  from  the 
effects  of  its  misfortune;  accordingly  your  uncle  crawled  up,  made 
several  photographs  of  the  goat  in  various  positions,  and  then  Mr, 
Moore  killed  it  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery.  Mr.  Moore  believed 
that  the  carrying  away  of  the  goat's  face  was  done  in  some  manner  by 
a  snow-slide,  in  which  the  goat's  head  was  held  very  firmly,  while 
either  a  sharp-edged  rock  of  large  size,  or  a  log,  passed  over  it,  grind- 
ing away  the  skin  and  bone,  and  laying  bare  the  bottom  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sage. 

HE  BEST  way  to  hunt  goats  is  to  stalk  them  on 
the  level,  and  shoot  them  on  the  square.  No  doubt 
all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  photograph- 
ing of  wild  animals  in  their  haunts  will  desire  to 
know  how  your  uncle  ol^tained  the  mountain 
goat's  photographs  which  are  reproduced  in  this 
volume  of  the  Kern  Genealogy.  They  were  made 
with  a  Hawk-eye  stero  camera  No.  1.  Your  uncle 
has  never  used  a  telephoto  lens.  His  series  of 
photographs  of  the  mountain  goat,  caril)ou, 
moose,  bear,  sheep  and  patJiomican  porcupine  represented  what  I  l)e- 
lieve  to  be  the  most  daring,  and  also  the  most  successful  feat  in  big- 
game  photography  ever  accomplished. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD. 

"Have  yon  gazed  on  naked  grandeur 

Where  there's  nothing  else  to  gaze  on; 

Set  pieces  and  drop-curtain  scenes  galore, 

Big  mountains  heaved  to  heaven, 

Which  the  blinding  sunsets  blazon 

Black  canyons  ivhere  the  rapids  rip  and  roar? 

Have  you  sivept  the  visioned  valley 

With  the  green  stream  streaking  through  it, 

Searched  the  vastness  for  a  something  you  have  lost? 

Have  you  strung  your  soul  to  silence? 

Then  for  God's  sake  go  and  do  it. 

Have  you  wandered  in  the  tvilderness, 

The  sage-brush  desolation. 

The  bunch-grass  levels  ivhere  the  goats  graze? 

Have  you  whistled  bits  of  rag-time 

A  t  the  end  of  all  creation 

And  learned  to  knoiv  the  Yukon's  mighty  ways? 

"The  Winter!    The  brightness  that  blinds  you, 
The  white  land  locked  tight  as  a  drum. 
The  cold  fear  that  follows  and  finds  you, 
The  silence  that  bludgeons  you  dumb." 

August  23rd  to  September  19th. — Bull  Creek  to  the  St.  Clair,  where 
we  stopped  for  lunch.  Baker  had  never  crossed  the  mountains  between 
St.  Clair  and  Count  Creek,  but  Jack  Hayden  had.  Reaching  the  top  of  the 
ridge  we  came  to  the  real  base  of  the  range,  from  which  the  peaks  shot 
up  thousands  of  feet  into  the  clouds.  It  seemed  a  fool-hardy  undertak 
ing  to  attempt  to  scale  those  towering  heights  with  horses,  but  we  would 
lead  the  horses  up  a  hundred  feet  at  a  time,  and  give  them  a  rest  and 
then  proceed  upward.  When  we  reached  the  top  of  a  peak  we  would 
look  ahead  and  find  another  higher  peak  to  reach,  which  we  had  to 
descend  somewhat,  and  then  climb  the  peaks  in  our  front.  We  finally 
got  our  animals  to  the  top,  and  then  discovered  that  it  was  impossible 
to  take  them  further.  After  climbing  around  on  the  rocks,  pinnacles 
with  knife-blade  edge,  where  one  slope  was  dangerously  steep,  while  the 
other  side  was  a  perpendicular  drop,  thousands  of  feet  into  a  blind  can- 
yon, we  discovered  rams  on  a  parallel  mountain  two  thousand  feet 
away,  resting  in  absolute  security  on  a  rocky  pinnacle  which  we  could 
not  reach  within  a  day's  climb  from  our  location,  and  which  we  could 
not  approach  from  any  side  without  being  in  plain  view  of  the  game, 
so  we  decided  to  forget  these  rams  and  to  continue  our  course  across 
the  soaring  rock  ridges  in  hopes  of  running  across  other  sheep  before 
we  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  range.  The  utter  immobility  and  final- 
ity of  the  panorama,  the  oppressive  silence  that  weighs  heavily  upon 
the  human  mite  that  finds  himself  amid  such  a  setting,  begets  a  feeling 
of  the  infinite  magnitude  and  might  of  Great  Nature,  and  a  correspond- 
ing sense  of  helplessness  and  infinite  smallness  of  the  beholder;  for 
gazing  at  the  towering  seas  of  snow-clad  crests,  tossed  to  heaven,  one 
feels  the  sense  of  the  maker  of  such  a  stupendous  picture,  painted  with 
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majesty,  ''strung  to  silence,"  engraved  on  one's  soul,  lit  by  the  glory 
of  perfect  sunshine,  with  the  Peace  of  God  mantling  the  scene  as  a  ben- 
edicte.  Finally  the  rams  started  for  the  mountains,  traveling  up  a 
draw  between  two  rocky  ridges.  The  ewes  and  lambs  followed  almost 
at  once,  until  half-way  to  the  summit,  the  rams  deliberately  charged  the 
ewes,  driving  and  herding  them  to  graze  on  the  right  of  the  draw,  after 
which  the  lordly  males  came  down  and  crossed  the  draw  and  climbed 
to  the  pinnacles  on  the  left,  where  they  lay  down  on  the  ridge. 

Ben  came  back  to  tell  your  uncle  that  Moore  had  stalked  the  caribou 
up  on  the  moraine  as  close  as  thirty  yards,  and  with  his  rifle  had  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  the  caribou.  On  the  way  down,  with  the  glasses,  we 
picked  up  a  large  bull  caribou  on  the  bench  across  the  creek,  three  miles 
distant,  and  your  uncle  decided  to  try  to  reach  the  animal  before  dark- 
ness set  in.  We  climbed  the  canyon  walls  to  the  bench  above,  only  to 
find  the  caribou  had  left  his  tundra  couch  and  was  rambling  away  from 
us  three  miles  ahead.  Three  miles  down  the  gorge  we  met  this  same 
caribou  coming  up,  so  we  sat  down  on  the  rocks  to  wait  for  him,  and  he 
came  as  close  as  seventy-five  yards,  impelled  by  curiosity.  His  guard 
horns  were  very  large.  The  old  fellow  stood  facing  us  for  five  minutes, 
trying,  with  quivering  nostrils,  to  get  our  wind.  As  we  went  forward, 
he  went  off  on  our  right  and  disappeared,  but  returned  again  for  a  look 
at  us  at  close  range,  which  procedure  he  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
until  we  lost  him  in  the  darkness. 

Six  o'clock  the  next  morning  found  us  very  fresh.  At  the  willow 
patch  we  erected  a  canvas  wind-break  with  our  tarpaulins,  to  keep  off 
the  blast  that  drove  into  us  across  the  ice-fields,  and  then  went  at  the 
pleasant  task  of  frying  caribou  meat.  Satonsky,  in  the  meantime,  had 
located  a  bull  caribou  roaming  about  feeding  on  white  moss  across  the 
valley  and  high  on  the  mountains.  The  cover  for  stalking  was  very  poor, 
but  by  climbing  hard  the  hunter  came  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
bull,  and  killed  him  with  two  shots,  after  which  the  head  was  skinned 
out.  Satonsky 's  caribou  is  really  very  beautiful,  with  long  guard  horns 
and  good  beam,  beside  excellent  and  symmetrical  brow  points.  The  head 
is  not  wonderfully  large,  but  it  is  fair  sized,  and  quite  the  best  speci- 
men we  have  seen  thus  far.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  located  a  band  of 
thirty-two  rams  across  the  range  and  high  up  above  the  glacier,  and  we 
began  a  hard  climb  to  reach  them  before  dark.  Dixon,  with  his  dog, 
started  to  make  a  wide  circuit,  in  order  to  head  off  the  rams  in  case  they 
should  attempt  to  bolt  to  the  right;  on  his  way  around  the  mountain 
he  came  upon  six  rams,  which  the  dog  brought  to  bay  on  a  five  foot 
ledge  which  the  rams  completely  occupied.  Once  among  the  rocks,  a 
sheep  can  usually  outrun  a  wolf,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  band 
of  rams  is  brought  to  bay  on  a  ledge,  and  when  these  sharp-horned  mon- 
archs  of  the  crags  present  a  solid  front  to  the  wolf,  as  they  stand  upon 
a  ledge,  the  wolf  does  not  press  the  attack,  but  slinks  away.  At  the 
summit  of  the  Pass  we  looked  back  upon  the  most  stupendous  and  daz- 
zling scene  that  has  ever  risen  before  your  uncle's  gaze,  as  ridge  after 
ridge  of  mountains  rising,  rank  upon  rank,  glowed  and  glared  in  the 
sun-like  metal  at  white  heat,  while  the  mighty  ice-mass  of  Mt.  Nutazht's 
seventeen  thousand  feet  crest  challenged  the  heavens.  In  sunshine, 
with  the  Gods  of  the  Wilderness   smiling,  the  crossing  proved  to   be 
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nothing  more  than  very  strenuous  clibming  up  the  snow  slopes,  in  the 
midst  of  a  panorama  of  infinite  and  unspeakable  beauty  and  grandeur, 
but  had  a  blizzard  overtaken  us,  the  story  must  have  been  very  different. 
Now,  homeward  bound,  we  came  to  the  hunting  cabin  of  Dixon,  on  the 
Donjeck,  at  four  o'clock.  After  a  big  supper  of  sheep  meat,  Jim  baked 
several  loaves  of  "real"  bread. 

September  19th. — Found  us  rolling  along  the  last  stage  of  our  jour- 
ney, and  the  morning  ])roke  into  joyous  radiance  as  the  sun  came  over 
the  snow  crest  of  the  mountains  along  the  Yukon  river,  twenty-two 
miles  away,  yet  there  was  nothing  of  cheerfulness  as  we  drove  ahead 
along  the  sun-lit  wagon  road,  with  the  oppressive  realization  that  behind 
us  lay  the  God-given,  mighty  wilderness  of  majesty,  freedom  and  pine, 
while  each  succeeding  mile  brought  us  nearer  to  man-made  rattle,  con- 
strictions and  pettiness  of  a  complex  civilization.  In  sullen  silence  we 
topped  the  last  pine-clad  hill,  and  rolled  down  the  slope,  to  the  affront- 
ing White  Pass  and  Yukon  railway  and  telegraph  station.  Our  long 
trail  in  the  Yukon  had  come  to  an  end. 

APPENDIX. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FAUNA  OF  THE  EASTERN  PORTION 

OF  THE  ST.  ELIAS  RANGE. 

All  of  these  sheep  are  by  nature  very  wild  and  timid,  dwelling  above 
timber-line,  eating  the  same  food,  having  the  same  general  environ- 
ment and  climatic  condition.  Not  only  is  there  scarcely  any  variation 
in  their  habits,  but  even  their  size,  weight  and  measurement  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  having  due  regard  to  age  and  sex. 

CARIBOU.  Yukon  territory  teems  with  both  the  barren  ground 
caribou  Bangifer  arcticus,  and  the  Wooded  caribou,  Rangifer  osborni, 
the  latter  being  the  larger  and  more  beautiful,  with  very  dark  gray, 
almost  black  bodies,  and  l)eautiful  white  manes  about  the  neck.  The 
horns  of  the  oshorni  caribou  are  also  longer  and  broader  beam. 

MOOSE.  The  Yukon  moose  is  dark  in  color  and  bulks  larger  in 
weight  as  well  as  in  size  of  horns  than  the  moose  of  eastern  Canada. 
We  have  come  across  many  moose  antlers  upon  the  tundra,  and  since 
the  moose  sheds  their  horns  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  their  horns  indicate  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  they 
frequent  the  tundra  mountains,  where,  I  am  informed,  they  dig  through 
the  snow,  like  the  caribou,  for  the  moss  that  ever  grows  upon  the 
tundra. 

BEAR.  The  grizzly  bear  is  found  scattered  over  the  entire  Yu- 
kon, having  its  habitats  far  above  timber  line,  among  the  mountains. 
Other  animals,  the  wolf,  is  prevalent  in  the  region  visited,  though,  like 
the  bear^  he  is  "hard  to  see,"  but  his  tracks  are  numerous  on  the  sand- 
bars, indicating  his  presence. 

BUFFALO.  In  the  days  of  the  Buffalo,  this  part  of  Alaska  was 
the  winter  home,  and  the  summer  range,  of  the  great  northern  herd, 
and  it  was  to  those  same  smoothly  shaved  plains  in  North  Dakota,  de- 
lightful, free  from  sage-brush  that  pervade  the  lands  further  south, 
that  the  Red  river  settlers  of  what  is  now  Manitoba  came,  every  sum- 
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CARIBOU  AVOID  THE  MOSQUITO 
PLAINS;  MOST  OF  THE  HERDS  WERE 
ON  THE  BARE  GRAVEL  BARS  WHERE 
THE  STRONG  WINDS  AFFORD  SOME 
RELIEF  FROM  THE  ATTACKS  BY 
FLEA  AND  MOSQUITOS.  OTHER 
HERDS      WERE      HIGH      ON      RUGGED 


MOUNTAIN  RIDGES,  AND  SEVERAL 
LARGE  DROVES  WERE  OBSERVED 
FAR  UP  ON  THE  GLACIERS,  WELL 
TOWARDS  SNOW-LINE,  SEEKING  A 
LITTLE  RESPITE  FROM  INSECT 
I'EST. 
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mer  with  their  great  caravans  of  carts,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children.  They  came  to  kill  buffaloes,  to  dry  their  meat,  make  pemmi- 
can  and  cure  buffalo-hides  for  leather ;  all  for  use  during  the  long  and 
dreary  winters  that  tried  men's  souls.  The  naked  plains  over  which 
the  Red  river  settlers  joyously  drove  their  carts  are  now  covered  with 
wheat.  The  creaky  cart  has  given  place  to  the  locomotive;  the  steam- 
thresher  has  taken  the  place  of  the  half-breed's  rifle,  while  to  the  pres- 
ent generation,  pemmican  is  almost  unknown. 

THE  "POTLATCH." 

This  is  a  party  given  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Indians,  with  the  chief- 
tain playing  the  part  of  host.  The  chief  must  purchase  from  two  to 
three  hundred  blankets  from  the  Indian  Traders,  and  as  this  involves 
an  expense  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  he  must  have  a  successful 
trapping  season  in  order  to  finance  the  social  duties  of  his  position. 
Having  provided  the  blankets,  he  sends  runners  to  various  bands  and 
families,  inviting  them  to  attend  the  "potlatch"  on  a  certain  day,  at 
a  fixed  place,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  chief  and  his  family  kill  many 
caribou,  moose  and  sheep  for  the  tribal  feast,  a  celebration  which  pre- 
cedes the  big  feast.  Then  the  chief  "makes  big  talk"  to  the  tribe,  and 
completes  his  part  in  the  play  by  presenting  everyone  with  a  blanket, 
after  which  there  is  much  dancing.  This  continues  for  several  days, 
or — to  be  exact — until  the  meat  supply  runs  out,  when  the  various 
families  depart  to  their  trapping  ground,  leaving  the  chief  impover- 
ished, but  conscious  of  having  performed  his  social  obligation. 

ALASKA.  Verily,  Alaska  can  be  spoken  of  in  the  words  of  Ser- 
viss,  the  poet  of  the  north : 

''Dreaming  of  man,  ivho  ivill  bless  me, 

Of  woman,  esteeming  me  good. 

Of  children  horn  in  my  border, 

Of  radiant  womanhood. 

Of  cities  leaping  to  stature 

Of  fame  like  a  flag  unfurled. 

As  I  pour  the  tide  of  my  riches 

In  the  eager  lap  of  the  world.' ^ 

Recent  development  in  Alaska  is  revolutionizing  the  transporta- 
tion of  that  country  in  the  same  manner  as  the  change  from  water  nav- 
igation to  the  railway  changed  the  currents  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  The  French  came  into  North  America  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  passed  through  the  Great  Lakes,  portaged  over 
the  divide,  and  went  down  the  Mississippi.  Their  brothers  sailed  to 
the  Gulf  Coast,  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  there  went  up  river  to  meet 
them.  The  English  settled  the  coast  along  the  ocean,  then  invaded  the 
interior  on  the  line  of  the  waterway.  Up  the  Hudson  and  down  the 
system  of  the  lakes ;  up  the  Potomac  and  down  the  Ohio.  The  pioneers 
of  the  west,  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  fur  companies,  followed  up  the  Mis- 
souri and  down  the  Columbia.  Today  the  railway  lines  reach  out  from 
New  York  like  great  steel  fingers,  toward  Canada,  to  Chicago,  to  St. 
Louis,  to  New  Orleans,  to  El  Paso.    On  the  voyages  of  discovery  to 
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Alaska  the  pioneers  followed  the  shores  in  sailing  vessels ;  the  explor- 
ers followed  the  water  courses.  They  invaded  the  interior  by  way  of 
the  Chilcoot,  the  Copper  river,  the  Kuskokwim.  The  Yukon  was  a 
great  artery  that  traversed  the  body  of  the  country,  as  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  did  the  middle  states.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
drifted  down  the  Yukon  to  Fort  Yukon;  the  Russian  Fur  Company 
worked  up  the  stream  to  Nulato.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany used  the  Yukon  as  its  highway,  the  gold-seekers  of  '97  thronged 
down  its  waters,  to  steamers  plowed  up  from  the  mouth,  and  all  met 
at  Dawson,  Yukon  territory.  When  the  gold-crazed  mob  rushed  on  to 
Nome,  they  hurried  down  the  Yukon,  or  sailed  three  thousand  miles 
around  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

In  the  days  of  the  stampede  to  the  Klondike,  a  few  daring  ones,  look- 
ing over  the  map,  dimly  sensed  the  future,  and  reasoning  by  distance  and 
not  by  knowledge  of  the  obstacles,  forecasted  development,  your  uncle 
struggled  over  the  glaciers,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  advance  guard  to 
pioneer  the  way  of  the  future.  Their  instinct  was  true,  their  course  was 
good,  but  their  knowledge  of  the  natural  obstacles  was  at  fault  and  their 
strength  to  cope  with  them  was  not  equal  to  the  task ;  for  none  but  strong 
and  husky  men  can  go  up  against  the  Northern  Trail,  so  the  Chilcoot  and 
the  White  Pass  and  along  the  summit  to  Bennett  Lake,  and  along  the 
Miles  Canyon,  through  the  rapids  and  down  the  Yukon  were  strewn 
the  wrecks  of  hopes  and  outfits  intended  for  the  goldfields  of  the 
Yukon.  Out  of  failure  comes  success ;  those  who  passed  the  first  range 
from  the  coast  found  valleys  rich  in  copper,  beyond  the  first  barriers, 
while  yet  another  rampart  of  mountains  intervened  between  them  and 
the  fields  of  placer  gold  they  were  seeking.  Not  only  did  they  find 
gold,  but  coal  and  copper,  and  from  this  lias  come  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  Alaska,  which  has  changed  the  lines  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion and  also  the  line  of  thought.  The  valley  of  the  Yukon  is  the  land 
of  placer  gold,  the  land  wLere  the  yellow  metal  shines  uj:*  from  beneath 
the  hundreds  of  feet  of  frozen  muck  and  tundra  and  moss  that  have 
hidden  it  for  ages;  a  strange  land  where  not  long  ago  "the  mountains 
were  nameless  and  the  rivers  all  ran,  God  knows  where,"  a  land  of 
contradiction,  misunderstood  and  misconstrued,  a  land  where  "the 
summer  no  sweeter  was  ever,"  can  scarcely  ])e  reconciled  by  those  who 
know  it  not,  with  the  winter  where  "the  snows  that  are  older  than  his- 
tory," lock  the  land  in  silence.  This  is  the  land  whence  the  millions  of 
yellow  gold  pour  out  to  lure  the  people  of  the  east  to  set  their  faces  to- 
ward the  Golden  West,  not  only  the  west  of  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  but  the  farther  west  of  Alaska. 

ALASKA  INDIAN  AND  HIS  TOTEM  POLES. 

We  have  already  seen  that  many  thousand  Tsimsheans,  Haidus, 
Metalakahtlas,  The  Chilcoot.  The  name  given  to  this  relation  is 
"totem."  We  find  it  not  only  permeating  the  Tsimshean  nation,  but 
also  all  the  other  Indian  communities  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  The 
forest  of  totem-poles  which  greets  the  eye  of  the  traveler  along  almost 
the  entire  coast  of  Southwestern  Alaska,  is  an  outcropping  and  an 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  clan,  or  crest  system  all  around  him. 
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The  designs  on  them  were  simply  symbolical  of  the  crests  adopted  in 
far  back  ages,  to  distinguish  the  four  social  clans  into  which  each  tribe 
was  divided,  and  the  totem-pole,  in  reality,  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Coat-of-Arms  of  the  European  nobleman.  The  Haidus  are  the  expert 
carvers  of  the  Coast.  Your  uncle  always  bought  their  totem-poles  in 
slate  and  wood  to  sell  to  the  tourists.  They  were  especially  noted  for 
their  complex  sets  of  totem-poles,  and  were  closely  followed  by  the 
Thlingits.  Their  totems  were  on  the  front  wall  of  their  homes,  every 
household  utensil  and  treasure  chest,  as  well  as  every  box  in  which  the 
winter's  food  was  stored  bore  upon  it  evidences  of  the  family's  totem, 
carved  or  painted,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  Kishoctwaddu,  by  far 
the  most  numerous  hereabouts,  are  represented  symbolically  by  the 
grizzly  bear  on  land;  the  finback  whale  in  the  sea;  the  owl  in  the  air; 
and  the  rainbow  in  the  heavens.  The  Canadian  symbols  are  the  frogs ; 
the  raven,  the  star-fish,  and  the  bull-head.  The  Lacheboo  take  the 
wolf  and  the  heron  for  totems.  The  Lockshkeak,  the  beaver,  the  eagle, 
the  halibut  and  the  dog-fish.  The  crests  define  the  bonds  of  consan- 
guinity, and  persons  having  the  same  crests  are  forbidden  to  inter- 
marry ;  that  is,  a  frog  may  not  marry  a  frog,  nor  a  whale  marry  a  whale, 
but  a  frog  may  marry  a  wolf,  and  a  whale  may  marry  an  eagle.  All 
the  children  take  the  mother's  crest,  and  are  incorporated  as  members 
of  the  mother's  family;  nor  do  they  designate,  or  regard  their  father's 
family  as  their  relations.  The  social  brotherhood  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  promoting  hospitality  among  the  Indians,  a  matter  of  immense 
importance,  in  a  country  without  hotels  or  restaurants.  A  stranger 
with  or  without  his  family,  in  visiting  an  Indian  village,  need  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  shelter.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  make  for  a  house  belonging 
to  one  of  his  crest;  there  he  is  sure  of  a  welcome,  and  of  the  best  the 
host  can  afford.  There  he  is  accounted  a  brother,  and  treated  and 
trusted  as  such.  The  old  Chief  George,  of  Hains  Mission,  fifteen 
miles  down  Linn  Canal  from  Skagway  had  been  known  to  "bewitch" 
a  woman.  The  woman  was  slowly  getting  worse.  The  people  of  the 
village  took  Chief  George  and  tied  him  to  a  post  and  whipped  him,  and 
asked  the  Chief  to  release  this  woman  from  the  bewitched;  so  he  prom- 
ised to  release  her.  He  took  two  of  his  assailants  up  the  mountains  to 
a  dead  dog.  With  a  wire  he  pulled  a  piece  of  shirt  which  belonged  to 
the  bewitched  woman  out  of  the  throat  of  the  dead  dog  and  burned  it 
up.    "Now,"  he  said,  "she  will  get  well." 

He  told  his  story  like  this :  ' '  He  took  a  dog  and  killed  him,  and 
took  a  piece  of  shirt  belonging  to  the  woman  and  pushed  down  the 
throat  of  the  dog  up  the  mountains  to  decoy,  so  that  the  magnetism 
from  the  woman's  shirt  in  the  dog's  throat  would  find  its  way  back  to 
the  woman,  and  she  would  decoy  just  as  the  dog  would.  This  is  one 
way  Chief  George  did,  and  sometimes  he  would  succeed  in  killing  his 


enemies." 


THE  NEW  HOME  OF  METLAKAHTLA  ISLAND. 

On  the  25th  day  of  March,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Alnska  was 
selected  as  the  new  home,  in  the  countrj^  of  the  brave  and  the  free,  for 
the  persecuted  and  hounded  Metlakahtla  Indians.    The  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  was  harassing  them ;  the  State  was  incarcerating  them,  and  steal- 
ing the  possessions  which  they  had  inherited  from  the  fathers  of  their 
fathers.  "AVe  might  just  as  well  make  a  last  stand,"  they  said,  ''just 
as  well  first  as  last.  Just  as  well  fight  and  kill  and  die  as  to  have  these 
highway  robbers  take  away  from  us  the  land  which  our  fathers  pos- 
sessed for  hundreds  of  years  before  a  white  man  put  a  foot  in  British 
Columbia."  President  Cleveland  gave  Father  Duncan  "any  island 
he  may  select"  for  his  Indians.  Father  Duncan  changed  the  Church  of 
England  to  suit  the  Indians.  The  Church  of  England  objected.  Father 
Duncan  never  overlooked  anything.  He  had  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  his  people  being  obliged  to  immigrate  to  Alaska  in  order  to  enjoy 
religious  and  civic  liberty,  and  for  that  contingency  he  had  already 
looked  up  eligible  and  desirable  sites  where  the  new  colony 
might  be  founded.  The  Indians  who  had  the  honor  of  selecting  the 
new  home  of  the  colony  were:  the  Chief  selected  five  of  his  braves  to 
make  exjolorations,  who  at  once  returned  to  their  home  and  made  a 
glowing  report  of  what  they  had  found,  and  the  selection  was,  in  a 
short  time,  ratified  by  all.  They  said:  "Thanks  be  to  God,  peace 
should  once  more  reign  among  them.  Strife  and  vexatious  irritation 
and  continuous  brawling  should  cease."  Happiness  shone  in  every 
face.  A  temporary  flag-staff  was  rigged  up,  and,  under  the  boom  of 
cannon,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  for  the  first  time  on  the 
shore.  The  Indians,  with  solemn  mien,  uncovered  their  heads,  as  the 
silken  banner,  a  present  from  friends  in  the  States,  slowly  rose  above 
them,  and  unfurled  to  the  breeze  the  most  beautiful  colors  any  nation 
could  ever  boast  of.  Speeches  were  made  by  Father  Duncan  and  oth- 
ers, but  more  eloquent  than  the  speches  were  the  silent  tears  glistening 
in  the  eyes  of  the  stalwart  Indians  as  they  were  looking  admiringly  up 
at  the  flag,  under  whose  protecting  folds,  the  future  of  their  little 
Nation  was  to  live?  They  spoke  of  the  untold  suffering  and  sorrows, 
hardships,  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  past  years,  but  they  also  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  living  hope  of  the  relief  the  future  would  bring,  and 
with  silent  praise  to  God  for  their  deliverance,  there  arose  to  the 
Throne  of  the  Almighty,  at  that  moment  their  gratitude  to  Him.  I 
am  told  from  an  Indian  who  worked  in  my  shop  the  whole  story.  He 
told  me,  from  those  Indian  hearts,  many  a  wish  for  the  success  of  the 
Great  Nation  which  now  held  its  protecting  banner  above  the  little  per- 
secuted flock.  Since  that  day  there  are  four  great  holidays  celebrated 
at  Metlakahtla  every  year, — Christmas  Day,  the  birthday  of  the 
Christ;  New  Year's  day,  the  birthday  of  the  Year;  Fourth  of  July,  the 
birthday  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Seventh  day  of  August,  "Pioneer  Day," 
as  it  is  called,  the  birthday  of  New  Metlakahtla,  for  so  was  the  new 
haven  of  rest  christened,  so  the  brave  Indian  said,  as  he  ploughed  the 
blue,  sapphire  waves  of  the  North  Pacific  with  his  paddle,  and  com- 
posed a  song,  or  chant  with  which  to  greet  his  people.  When  he  arrived 
in  the  inlet  at  old  Metlakahtla  he  did  not  run  his  canoe  up  on  the  beach, 
Indian  fashion,  he  stopped  a  little  distance  from  shore,  when  he  rested 
on  his  paddle.  Some  one  on  shore  espied  and  recognized  him.  Like 
lightning  the  message  flew  through  the  village.  The  steamer  which 
was  supposed  to  carry  "The  Chief"  had  been  seen  to  pass  by,  going 
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Nortli,  a  couple  of  days  ago.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  seemed,  the 
beach  was  black  with  people,  who  swarmed  out  of  houses  and  yards, — 
men,  women  and  children.  The  whole  village  was  there.  Even  some 
of  the  Bishop's  party  ventured  forth;  then  came  over  the  waves  in 
words  of  song,  the  glad  message,  in  their  own  beloved  tongue ;  he  puts 
it  like  this : 

"The  Great  Chief  has  come. 

He  has  gone  to  our  netv  home, 

Now  he  sends  me  to  you. 

He  bids  you  come,  one  and  all. 

We  shall  be  slaves  no  longer; 

The  land  of  freedom  has  accepted  us. 

The  flag  of  the  President  Cleveland  is  hoisted, 

At  the  sight  of  a  new  Metlakohtla; 

It  will  protect  its  and  our  freedom. 

We  can  tvorship  God  in  peace. 

We  can  secure  the  happiness  of  our  children, 

They  will  be  the  freemen  of  a  "great  nation. 

Come,  therefore,  one'and  all, 

Gather  your  little  ones  around  you. 

Push  the  canoes  from  the  beach. 

Good  ivind  will  fill  our  sails; 

We  will  hasten  to  the  land  of  freedom." 

Hardly  had  the  last  note  died  away  over  the  waves  when  the  scrap- 
ing of  the  canoe  keels  on  the  sand  was  heard.  In  less  than  an  hour,  ten 
canoes,  filled  with  men,  anxious  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  their  new 
home,  were  on  the  way.  After  temporary  log  huts  were  erected,  the 
return  voyage  was  made,  and  now,  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  old,  they 
came  back  with  women  and  children,  and  what  little  of  their  posses- 
sions they  were  allowed  to  take  in  canoe  fleets  towed  across  Dixon  en- 
trance by  their  little  cannery  steamer,  "Princess  Louise." 

It  stands  to  reason  that  many  a  tear  glistened  in  the  Indians'  black 
eyes,  as  they  left  their  old  home,  wliere  their  fathers  had  lived  for  gen- 
erations back,  where  their  children  had  been  born,  where  they  them- 
selves had  seen  the  Great  Light,  and  been  received  into  Christ's 
Church  on  Earth,  and  where  they  left  so  many  of  their  dear  departed 
behind.  But  thougii  cruel  i)ersecution  asserted  itself  at  the  very  last 
moment,  and  denied  them  the  right  to  take  along  even  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses  they  themselves  had  l)uilt,  the  sawmill  machin- 
ery, and  the  lathes  and  other  machinery  they  had  owned,  the  looms  they 
had  bought  and  paid  for,  the  very  organ  in  their  church  to  which  every 
Indian  had  contributed  his  $2.50  or  $5.00  in  all,  the  carpet  which  their 
women  had  provided  for  their  church  after  the  rupture,  the  prows  of 
their  canoes  were  headed  North,  toward  the  land  of  freedom,  toward 
a  haven  of  rest  from  petty  spite  and  persecution,  and  the  sobs  of  part- 
ing were  choked  down,  and  the  brows  left  in  hope  and  courage.  In  that 
hour,  big  with  the  future,  all  was  soon  forgotten  but  the  glorious  hope 
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of  tli(!  morrow  lyin^  nlioad  of  tlioni.  So  cthIs  Uk;  Irxliiin  story  ol'  tlie 
Nortlilari(J,  as  your  uncle;  IkkI  it  r('lat(!(J  to  liiiii  by  an  old  Indian  that 
worked  i'or  him  for  nino  years,  by  the  name  ol"  Kasko. 

FATIII^:Pt  i)l]N(.^AN. 

Orx;  day  some  S(!ven  years  a^o,  I  stood  n(;ar  him  on  the  doek  at  Met- 
lakalitla,  as  IIk;  "Spokane,"  with  a  lar-^c  number  of  excursionists  were 
about  p;(;ttin^'  away.  A  kind  hearted,  (elderly  lady,  who  had  shown 
^reat  interest  in  th(5  work,  asked  him:  "What  have  you  done  about  a 
suee(!Ssor.  What  is  to  become  of  this  glorious  work  when  you  die?" 
JI(;  did  not  answer  in  words.  TIm;  index  linger  of  his  ri^lit  hand  was 
lirtcid  on  hi^li,  i)ointin^  up  into  tlu;  sky  al)Ove.  It  was  not  done?  for 
effect.  I  saw  a  ^hjrious  ray  of  faith  in  his  (rye.  T  th(;n  hc'lieved  that 
(lod  would  [)rovide,  I  still  so  beli(!V(;.  Yoni  un(;le,  and  all  Alaska  hope 
and  trust,  however,  that  (iod  will  ^ivc;  him  many  years  of  life  and  of 
work  to  his  ^lory  yet,  but  when  the  time  comes — when  his  life-work 
shall  b(!  ended,  and  (lod  the  Alini^hty  Kath(;r,  shall  want  liim  to  (!ome 
home;,  I  liofx;  it  will  be  the  ^ood  fortune  to  look  for  the  last  time  into 
th(!  indescribable  tich  beauty  of  a  ;;loi'ious  Alaska  sunset,  and  that  tlu' 
Loid  of  Hosts,  as  Ih;  took  Mlijah  of  old,  will  sc^nd  down  His  chariot  of 
[ii(!  in  which  to  take  to  the  i)ara(lise  of  Christ,  above  the  sunlit  clouds, 
His  ven(!rable,  lovable  servant,  William  Duncan,  "'ilie  A[)ostl(!  of 
Alaska." 
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TALKS  BY  TJIE  OLD  SIlOPKl^^KPKll  TO  HIS  (JLl^^IJKS. 

By  Peter  Edward  Ktni. 

^lYVAUi  ADVKirilSlNCL  As  an 
iiili-odiiction,  sooiris  to  be  the  thing 
to  be  up  in  the  book,  I'll  jjut  in  a 
short  talk.  L  don't  expect  anyone 
to  read  it.  Wliilc;  I  am  not  posing 
for  a  i)hilanlhr(»pisl,  1  will  say  thai 
this  book  is  not  written  i'or  gold. 
i  want  to  give  tiu;  Kern  (!hil(lr(;ii 
and  their  children  a  chance  to  ben- 
efit by  my  experience  in  store- 
keeping,  i  hav(i  not  been  at  it  so 
v(;ry  long,  but  in  thirty-two  or 
Ihirty-three  years,  and  with  seven 
years  in  tiu;  investment  business, 
a  man  can  make  enough  mistakes 
HI  1o  teach  him  <(uite  a  lew  things, 
'^  and  it"  you  can  proiit  by  experi- 
ence without  having  to  go  lli rough  them,  wliy,  isn't  tluit  a  pretty  good 
thing  for  you  I 

THE  FIRST  ^rALK  by  the  old  shoi>keei)er,  P.  E.  K(!in,  was  as  one 
of  th(i  "Old  School"  merchants,  who  werc^  the  successful  business  nu^n 
in  tlu!  smaller  towns,  about  thirty  years  ago.  '^riu;  old  shopkeeper  had 
conducted  a  jewelry  shop  for  thirty-thnH'  years  in  El  Paso,  '^Pexas,  and 
in  Skagway,  Alaska,  and  jmule  enough  monc^y  to  kee[)  himself  in  his 
declining  years. 

This  done,  and  b(!ing  free  from  the  mania  for  money-making  mere- 
ly, he  had  sold  out  his  busiru^ss  (that  of  jewelry  and  Indian  cui'ios)  to 
a  young  man  by  the  ujitik'  of  Kmil  lii(;liter,  a  clerk  and  nuggcd,  chain 
maker,  who  had  been  left  by  his  mother  enough  money  to  start  him  go- 
ing, free  from  debts,  liichter  hired  an  entirely  new  set  of  clerks,  with 
one  exception,  and  set  out  to  run  things  on  a  modern  basis,  ^riiough 
naturally  capable,  and  a  good  woi-ker,  \\o,  lackc'd  exi)erien(;e  in  manag- 
ing, and  made  inistakes  galore,  which  rather  tickled  the  old  slio[)ke<'{)er, 
who  used  to  droj>  in  ri'e({uently  for  a  chat  and  a  chance  to  I'ub  it  into  his 
successor.  'JMie  chats  (Jeveloi)ed  a  good  deal  of  interesting  material 
which,  together  with  some  outside  conversations,  have  been  collected  in 
these  talks. 

If  there  is  any  time  when  ])usiriess  will  be  dull  in  a  retail  shop, 
especially  in  a  small  town  in  the  Noilhland,  where  the  sun  doesn't  conn; 
out  until  eh.'ven  o'clock,  it  is  in  th(!  middle  of  the  day,  on  a  winter  <lay, 
when  the  rainy  stag(i  of  a  March  thaw  is  in  progress.  One  such  day, 
when  the  rain  was  beating  against  the  window;  when  the  snowy  streets 
were  (piagmirc.'S  of  slush,  and  tlu^  choking  gutters  were  making  ponds 
of  the  sidewalk,  th(!  old  shopkeeper  opcnied  the;  door  as  a  particularly 
wet  gust  of  rain  whipy)ed  across  the  store  front,  and  came  in  with  the 
bame  fresh,  brisk  air  that  he  would  have   shown   on   a   crisp  October 
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morning,  with  the  sunshiny  street  full  of  people  just  coming  out  from 
the  Klondike.  Joe  Satonsky,  the  clerk  who,  at  the  time  of  his  selling 
out,  had  been  longest  in  his  employ,  and  the  only  one  of  the  force  that 
the  old  shopkeeper  recommended  Richter  to  keep,  could  have  told  you 
that  P.  E.  Kern  was  a  man  who  was  always  cheerful.  He  might  at  times, 
be  serious  in  the  discussion  of  serious  subjects,  but  he  was  never  dole- 
ful. As  he  entered  the  store,  Eichter  sat  at  the  bench  at  work,  mak- 
ing those  beautiful  Longuinet  chains  sixty  inches  long,  and  neck  chains, 
twenty-six  inches  long,  and  bracelets,  with  old  ivory  worked  in  center 
pieces,  and  gents'  chains,  made  in  double  strands.  Oh!  the  beauty  pins 
he  produced  showed  the  rare  skill  of  an  artist,  and  the  maple  leaf 
brooches  were  a  marvel  of  beauty.  With  a  little  gold,  Richter  could  re- 
produce the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  jewelry.  Nature  intended,  by  the 
guidance  of  the  old  shopkeeper,  to  make  him  the  grand  thing  he  is.  It 
is  futile  to  figure  what  would  have  occurred,  had  this  or  that  not  hap- 
pened, but  Richter  became  an  entered  apprentice  as  a  workman  in  the  old 
shopkeeper's  shop.  Since  every  act  of  life  is  a  sequence,  there  is  no 
doubt.  Possibly  the  soul  needed  just  this  particular  amount  of  bruis- 
ing in  order  to  make  it  burst  into  undying  song — who  knows? 

When  George  Simenstad  was  asked  for  the  secret  of  his  exquisite 
illustrations,  and  fine  imagination  of  the  aurora  borealis,  he  paused 
a  space,  then  answered:  ''I  had  a  friend,  the  old  shopkeeper."  The 
desire  for  friendship  is  strong  in  the  far  Northland,  in  every  human 
heart.  We  crave  the  companionship  of  those  who  can  understand.  The 
nostalgia  of  life  presses,  we  sigh  for  "home,"  and  long  for  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who  sympathizes  with  our  aspiration,  comprehends  our 
hopes,  and  is  able  to  partake  of  our  joys.  A  thought  is  not  our  own 
until  we  impart  it  to  another,  and  the  confessional  seems  a  crying  need 
to  every  human  soul.  As  the  old  shopkeeper  entered,  Richter  greeted 
him,  almost  cheerfully,  forgetting  a  glumness  which  was  perha_ps  nat- 
ural, in  a  man  trying  to  start  off  his  business  with  a  boom,  and  a  big 
nugget,  made  up,  make  good  sales.  The  weather  was  bad,  and  the  Klon- 
dikers  came  in  thick  on  the  evening  train,  but  not  a  man  or  woman  was 
on  the  streets  all  day.  Even  the  clerks  and  workmen  who  were  indo- 
lently trying  to  be  ''just  busy"  enough  so  that  they  would  not  be  set 
at  some  "real"  work,  braced  up  as  the  old  shopkeeper  entered,  and 
returned  his  salutation  in  a  way  that  showed  they  were  glad  that  he 
had  come.  Such  is  the  personalit}^  of  some  men  that  they  are  always 
welcome  at  a  time  when  the  gloomy  element  in  nature  predominated. 
Such  was  the  personality  of  P.  E.  Kern — sometimes  a  little  bluff,  gen- 
erally plain-spoken,  rarely  failing  in  judgment,  always  cheerful,  as  he 
walked  back  through  the  store,  turning  aside  from  the  nugget  chain, 
brooch  and  scarf-pin  department,  and  finally  taking  a  seat  near  Rich- 
ter's  desk,  the  store  growing  perceptibly  brighter  in  atmosphere,  tliough 
there  was  no  abatement  of  the  storm  outside.  The  old  shopkeeper 
opened  up  the  conversation  with: 

"Well,  Emil,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  great  rush  of  business 
this  afternoon.  I  guess  the  boys  that  went  out  to  the  boat  this  morn- 
ing to  sell  goods  to  the  tourists  did  more  business  than  an}^  of  the  rest 
of  you  have  done  today. ' '    Richter  suggested  that  it  was  hardly  to  be 
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Kern  gtv,rqh:i  sfocK  Kfeper       ^,njy 


The  oM  shopkeeper  P  E.Kern  Had  a  store  for  18  years  at  £1  Pox. 
Texas  and  14  years  at  Ska£/ivay.  Jilaska. 


Kern  t5  duchar 

S<r.  Htnry  I 


you  see.  you  wanttopotinthegcwds 
fha!  people  are  thmkin^  ojbuynq. 


"^e.iry.y^u  'reja  - 
..asome  cfrTiy  monayyou 

rma/h,efr/{en,ye/ch'- 

.med.angrrijy.  'picrtz  it.my  boy. 
but  Ihere's  no  use^ttm^mod 
about  if  ■  It's  so,  'in  t  if  ?  "  Who 
told  you  '  Itii  a  liel  No  it  ii  n't 
alie  Iwiih  if  was-  i^h 


1  Behoye  -•■lahed  fny  botton        „,tf,ai>iosloc><  Oj  friip---     - 

l^lfar  en  you,  I  cont  lr"you  ho^  d,5appo,ntefldm.  You  '^^"?f''^''Z'JS%''£>m^  ^^' 
\v^erethe  best  men  le.'er  hod 'n  f/?e  Store .  I  thouyhfoDoul    yyontaq  ff  en  o 
'  -  much  of  you  as  livou/do/a  son'  ^ 


That  IS  tvhjl  Keen  tlie  t  V  sbop- 


A,    tu„-t    T.hot  IS  >*fijt /fern  tne  o<i  inop-r^j 

No  It  IS  n  t  if.imghii  ^ccKJfeper   f^. 

ehy.  ffenry     "man  who  finds  hirpseff  loaded  .  1^-  K 
^1/  bottom  „„  .^.lu^.'tK^.clrjcH  Of  Iriih ietlPrs  'f*!-'^ 


"Mr.  Kern,  don't  talk  like  that.  I  can't  stand  it,"  exclaimed  Henry,  almost  losing 
control  of  himself.  "Nobody  is  to  blame  except  myself,  and  the  damnable  system  in 
your  shop.     If  you  would  only  fix  it  some  way  so  that  a  fellow  wouldn't  have  the 

•..r^.i^ir   ^,.oTiT/->>.   orn-ino-    *n   1i i Til    oil    t Vi o    wViilo-        'Holn   vniir«f>lf-    hpln   vnnrsplf     hpln   vniir- 


^^ „,..     _  ^,„..    ..„ „...,    ..cj    ov.   uw„.  „   -..w^..    ave  the 

money  drawer  savins  to  him  all  the  while:  'Help  yourself:  help  yourself,  help  your- 
self; nobody'll  know.'  Why,  that  has  run  in  my  mind  night  after  night  and  day 
after  day,  when  I  was  wanting  money  worse  than  I  can  tell  you." 

"How  did  you  get  started  in  this  way,  Henry?"  the  old  shopkeeper  asked,  anxious 
to  get  the  boy  to  talk  freely  to  him. 

"Oh.  it  began  a  good  while  ago,  when  Karl  Ask  and  Simenstad  was  keeping- 
company  with  your  daughter  .Miss  Madeline,  it  was  the  way  they  acted  about  going 
with  her.  They  all  knew  I  could  not  afford  to  do  the  things  for  her  they  done,  and 
it  made  me  angry." 
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expected  that  nugget  goods,  or  any  other  goods  would  sell,  when  there 
wasn't  a  soul  on  the  street  to  buy  them. 

''Well,  now,"  said  the  old  gentlemen,  "it  seems  to  me  you  are  go- 
ing to  run  this  store  in  a  brand  new  way.  I  remember  some  sort  of  a 
'song  and  dance'  about  there  not  being  any  need  of  having  dull  times 
in  a  store,  if  the  storekeeper  was  'on  the  job.'  Don't  you  suppose  you 
forgot  something  in  getting  ready  for  this  big  opening  of  yours?  Did 
you  advertise  it  hard  enough!  Maybe  you  didn't  get  your  prices  down 
as  low  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  hate  to  see  my  successor  'fall  down'  on 
the  first  try,  especially  after  taking  a  correspondence  school  course  in 
'How  to  Be  a  Big  Business  Getter'."  All  this  was  said  in  a  bantering 
tone,  and  was  received  with  a  smile,  that  showed  plainly  enough  that, 
to  Richter,  the  form  of  teasing  was  no  new  thing,  and  that  it  created  no 
ill-feeling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Richter  had  had  a  big  opening  a  few 
days  before.  He  had  closed  up  the  store  for  a  week,  and  had  billed 
"Haines"  Mission,  the  "Porcupine,"  and  the  other  Indian  town  of 
Chilcoot,  and  made  a  trip  over  to  Caribou,  Bennett  and  Attlin.  He  had 
billed  Discovery  Creek  and  all  the  creeks  below  Attlin,  and  took  a  run 
over  to  White  Horse,  British  Columbia,  and  had  painted  all  the  rocks 
along  the  White  Pass  Route  with  swastikas,  in  white  letters,  inviting 
the  Klondikers,  as  they  were  coming  out,  to  make  the  new  management 
a  visit  while  in  Skagway.  He  had  intimated  that  the  store  had  hitherto 
been  conducted  upon  too  conservative  lines,  and  that  his  change  of  pol- 
icy would  make  a  modern  store  of  it.  All  that  was,  in  a  way,  a  rebuke 
to  the  old  shopkeeper,  who  had  never  advertised  to  any  great  extent; 
only  having  a  few  large  rocks  on  the  mountain  side  painted.  In  the 
early  excitement  of  the  Klondike  rush  they  were  a  sentinal  to  the  Klon- 
dikers when  they  reached  Skagway.  The  old  storekeeper  had  a  unique 
sign  painted,  75  feet  across,  on  the  face  of  Mt.  Dewey,  being  a  swas- 
tika on  a  watch,  due  across  from  Face  Mountain,  and  he  had  never  had 
special  sales,  but  had  been  very  popular,  and  had  made  money.  The 
old  shopkeeper,  in  the  early  day,  gave  a  ring  with  a  little  nugget  on  a 
wire  ring  to  all  the  ladies  that  called,  as  a  souvenir,  to  advertise  the 
store,  and  that  made  him  famous  with  the  women's  trade,  and  through 
them,  he  got  the  men's  trade.  The  old  shopkeeper  had  a  very  unique 
way  of  advertising,  to  get  the  trade.  He  always  gave  to  all  the  tour- 
ists a  swastika  pin,  as  they  left  the  boat.  That  was  to  draw  them  to  his 
store.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Klondike  rush,  after  he  opened  his  store, 
a  Jewish  girl  came  to  his  store  and  said  she  had  heard  she  could  buy  a 
diamond  with  perfect  confidence  that  she  would  get  just  what  she 
bought.  The  old  storekeeper  said  he  had  diamonds  on  the  way,  that 
they  ought  to  be  in,  in  about  twenty-one  days,  and  he  took  her  order. 
Then,  on  the  outgoing  steamer  that  day,  he  ordered  eighteen  diamond 
rings,  weighing  one  carat  each,  perfectly  white,  and  prefectly  set  in 
Tiffany  setting,  to  be  shipped  to  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  of 
Skagway.  About  one  week  before  they  were  to  arrive  he  told  the  bank 
what  he  had  done,  and  remarked,  that  when  these  diamonds  arrived, 
he  had  customers  for  them,  and  asked  the  bank  to  let  him  have  the  dia- 
monds. The  banker  remarked:  "Wait  until  the  diamonds  arrive,  and 
we  will  see  about  it."    The  morning  of  the  arrival  of  the  "Alki  Steam- 
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er"  brought  the  diamonds.  The  banker  called  over  to  the  old  shop- 
keeper's and  told  him  the  diamonds  had  arrived,  so  the  two  went  over 
to  the  bank,  and  on  opening  the  package,  found  it  contained  eighteen 
beautiful  one-carat  stones,  mounted  in  Tiffany  settings.  The  old  shop- 
keeper asked  the  bank  president  to  give  him  the  package  and  he  would 
send  for  his  customers,  sell  the  diamonds  and  bring  him  the  money. 
The  banker  handed  him  the  package.  The  old  shopkeeper  sent  word 
to  the  Jewish  girl  that  the  diamonds  had  arrived,  and  she  called  with 
another — an  Irish  girl.  The  old  shopkeeper  had  put  all  of  the  dia- 
monds in  a  box  under  the  counter,  so,  upon  the  girl's  arrival,  he  just 
took  two  rings  from  the  box  under  the  counter  and  handed  them  to  the 
Jewish  girl,  who  placed  them  on  her  finger.  Then  the  Irish  girl  said : 
''Let  me  see  them,"  at  which  the  Jewess  replied  that  "she  had  ordered 
them,  and  was  going  to  take  both  of  them,"  whereupon  she  paid  for 
the  two  diamonds.  The  Irish  girl  then  asked  the  old  shopkeeper  if  he 
had  any  more,  when  he  brought  forth  two  more  diamonds.  The  girl 
placed  them  on  her  finger,  and  they  "looked  good  to  her,"  and  she  paid 
for  them,  saying:  "Have  you  any  more."  The  old  shopkeeper  re- 
plied "yes."  The  girls  then  told  him  they  would  go  home,  and  would 
return  with  the  rest  of  the  girls  to  see  them.  In  about  half  an  hour  they 
came  back,  bringing  fifteen  girls  with  them,  all  wanting  two  diamonds 
each.  The  stones  were  brought  forth  from  their  hiding  place,  and  four- 
teen, out  of  the  fifteen  girls  got  one  ring  each,  and  paid  for  them,  and 
each  one  ordered  one  more  ring,  and  some  ordered  earrings,  some 
brooches.  Then  the  old  storekeeper  called  at  the  bank  and  made  the 
largest  deposit  that  ever  was  made  in  one  day.  The  bank  was  instruct- 
ed to  get  a  draft  off  on  the  "Alki,"  as  she  was  leaving  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  The  old  shopkeeper  bought  a  draft  for  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, payable  to  Benjamin  Allen  &  Company,  Chicago,  and  mailed  on 
the  "Alki,"  with  an  order  of  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods, 
assorted,  and  got  off  the  second  order  for  thirty  diamond  rings,  weigh- 
ing one  carat  each,  and  six  pairs  of  diamond  earrings  and  six  brooches. 
The  second  shipment  of  diamonds  arrived,  and  were  sold  the  same  day 
as  their  arrival.  The  money  was  sent  to  the  Chicago  diamond  house 
by  the  bank.  The  old  shopkeeper  bought  a  store  building  next  the  post- 
office,  paying  one  thousand,  four  hundred  dollars  for  same,  and  order- 
ed a  French  plate  front  from  Seattle,  on  the  same  boat.  He  had  the 
store  fitted  throughout  inside,  and  the  French  front  placed  by  carpen- 
ters by  the  time  the  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  arrived,  and 
put  in  place.  The  old  shopkeeper,  after  three  months  from  the  time  he 
had  opened  his  store  at  Skagway,  owned  his  own  store,  well  stocked, 
and  he  just  had  five  dollars  left  after  leaving  Dawson  for  Skagway, 
but  had  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  which  he  had  bought  in 
Chicago,  on  credit,  which  was  put  in  storage  at  Skagway  until  his  re- 
turn. 

The  old  shopkeeper,  with  thirteen  members,  organized  the  "Arctic 
Brotherhood,"  each  member  paying  in  five  dollars,  making  sixty-five 
dollars.  They  selected  the  old  shopkeeper's  watchmaker,  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Cochran,  to  take  the  "initiation."  The  old  shopkeeper 
was  elected  the  "Inner  toll-gate  keeper,"  and  was  made  official  button- 
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maker,  which  button  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  gold-pan,  with  the  let- 
ters of  "A.  B.^"  and  with  three  nugget  ornaments  below  the  letters. 
After  the  initiation  we  decided  to  take  the  proceeds  and  go  to  Jim 
Clancy's  cafe  and  bar-room,  the  most  noted  "Soapy  Smith's"  hang- 
out, and  handed  sixty-five  dollars  to  Jim  Clancy.  He  was  told  to  give 
the  thirteen  members  a  banquet,  with  wine  and  cigars.  After  the 
luncheon  we  called  at  the  "Daily  Alaskan,"  and  gave  out  the  news  that 
the  great  order  of  Arctic  Brotherhood  of  the  Northland  had  been  form- 
ed. The  following  evening  we  initiated  forty  new  members,  and  each 
evening  thereafter  put  through  the  initiation  from  forty  to  fifty  new 
members,  at  ten  dollars  each,  and  five  dollars  for  each  "A.  B. "  but- 
ton, made  by  the  old  shopkeeper.  This  "A.  B."  button  made  the  old 
shopkeeper  famous.  As  soon  as  navigation  opened  up  in  June,  the 
"Arctic  Brotherhood"  organizations  were  started  at  Attlin,  White 
Horse,  Dawson,  Fairbanks,  Valdez,  Seward,  Juneau  and  Douglas.  Each 
organization  started  off  with  two  hundred  buttons,  so  by  June  first, 
fourteen  hundred  buttons  had  to  be  finished,  and  extra  men  were  put 
to  work  to  get  out  the  large  orders.  Soon  thereafter  the  orders  began 
to  roll  in  for  from  three  to  five  hundred  buttons  from  each  organiza- 
tion, and  still  more  men  were  put  to  work.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  my 
factory  was  running  in  full  force.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  Klondike 
stampede.  Now  I  will  come  back  to  my  story.  Naturally  the  old  store- 
keeper lost  few  opportunities  for  joking  his  successor  about  anything 
that  could  be  construed  to  look  like  a  failure  of  his  new  notion. 

"Did  you  have  any  way  for  making  days  like  this  profitable?" 
asked  Richter. 

"Did  I?"  the  old  shopkeeper  exclaimed,  "Rainy  days  were  my 
busy  days.  I  just  sat  down  to  my  desk  here  where  you've  got  this  fancy 
piazza  built,  and  I'd  write  all  the  letters  that  had  to  be  written  that 
week;  then  I'd  make  out  checks  and  discount  all  the  bills  that  I  could. 
Tliat's  the  way  to  make  money.  The  next  day,  when  the  weather  was 
good  and  business  picked  up,  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  keep  me  from 
waiting  on  customers.  And,  that  reminds  me.  I  never  was  much  of  a 
hand  to  stand  around  in  good  clothes  and  'boss'  things.  When  a  custo- 
mer came  in  I  didn't  turn  him  over  to  some  clerk  to  wait  on.  No,  sir! 
I  waited  on  just  as  many  customers  myself  as  I  could,  and  do  the  man- 
aging part,  too.  Say!  I  was  better  at  waiting  on  customers  than  any 
clerk  I  ever  had.  The  best  clerk  one  can  get  can't  wait  on  as  many  cus- 
tomers, and  do  it  as  well,  as  the  'boss.'  Well,  that's  putting  it  pretty 
strong,  but  you  know  what  I  mean — the  boys  will  loaf,  even  in  a  rush 
time;  the  'boss,'  knows  he  can't  afford  to;  he  has  an  incentive  the 
clerks  don't  have.  You  can  just  make  up  your  mind  anyway,  that  peo- 
ple like  to  see  the  boss  around.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how 
good  a  clerk  you  may  have,  if  you  are  running  a  store,  it  will  pay  you  to 
let  your  customers  see  that  you  see  them.  Many  of  them  run  stores 
themselves,  and  they  want  you  to  know  that  they  are  giving  you  their 
patronage.  Talking  about  rainy  days,  they  hate  stormy  weather,  with 
the  windows  covered  with  frost-bells  so  one  cannot  look  out;  then  I'd 
get  my  money's  worth  out  of  them.  I  didn't  have  any  private  office 
where  I  could  get  out  of  sight,  and  when  I'd  see  them  standing  around 
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feeling  so  bad  at  having  nothing  to  do  I'd  be  bound  to  get  them  busj^ 
at  something.  Simenstad  was  the  only  one  that  worked  steadily  all  day, 
rain  or  shine.  We  all  called  him  the  silent  salesman,  and  believe  me, 
he  could  sell  the  goods.  He  was  strong  on  the  girls,  and  could  always 
make  fine  diamond  sales,  and  was  always  ready  to  work  over-time,  es- 
pecially in  the  rush  season.  He  was  one  of  the  men  that  let  his  wages 
stand.  He  worked  for  me  seven  years,  and  from  the  first  day  he  came 
to  work  he  would  draw  a  five  dollar  bill  each  Saturday  for  spending 
money  for  the  week,  and  on  the  first  of  the  month  he  would  draw  his 
board  money  to  pay  Mrs.  Pullen  his  board  with,  and  if  he  bought  a  suit 
of  clothes  from  some  of  the  merchants  he  would  draw  money  to  pay 
them,  so  the  old  shopkeeper  allowed  him  twelve  per  cent  interest  per 
annum  on  all  money  to  his  credit,  so  in  the  seven  years  he  had  about 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  to  his  credit.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  work 
again,  Henry  Bellew,  there,  can  tell  you  how  it  was.  He  used  to  hang 
back  a  little  at  times,  but  when  I  once  got  him  started  he  certainly  was 
a  good  worker.  That's  the  trouble  though,  with  about  half  the  good 
workers.  You  have  to  stir  'em  up  every  morning  with  a  sharp  stick 
to  get  'em  going. ' ' 

Turning  to  Richter,  the  shopkeeper  continued : 

"They're  like  the  dog-team  Satonsky  used  to  bring  over  the  sum- 
mit every  season  to  play  Santa  Claus,  for  the  'Arctic  Brotherhood.' 
He  brought  things  down  from  the  Yukon  on  Cliristmas  Eve.  Oh,  how 
the  children  would  lioller  when  they  heard  the  sleigh-bells,  and  Saton- 
sky, with  his  fur  clothes  on,  would  always  come  to  the  'A.  B.'  hall 
through  one  of  the  top  windows  on  a  ladder,  and  would  give  the  chil- 
dren a  good  Santa  Claus  talk,  and  then  he  would  say  that  he  had  to  go, 
as  he  had  to  make  another  town,  by  the  name  of  Sitka,  and  he  would  go 
to  the  fire-place  and  disappear.  Tliey  all  thought  that  he  left  through 
the  chimney.  That  dog-team  could  go  ringing  aroimd  anything  else  in 
the  Alaska  countrv,  but  thev  wouldn't  start.  Satonskv  fooled  with 
them  for  two  years,  and  made  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  third  year,  when  he  came  back,  they  thought  he  was  crazy, 
but  he  wasn't.  He  just  brought  out  his  dog-team  and  when  a  race  was 
called,  they  set  him  down,  sleigh  and  all,  right  under  the  wire.  They 
all  scored  up  and  came  down  the  stretch,  ready  for  a  start.  Satonsky 
pulled  out  a  long,  wooden,  forked  stick,  with  a  long  leather  interwoven 
whip,  and  gave  the  lead  dog  a  crack  or  two  with  the  long,  forked  stick. 
Just  as  the  bunch  went  by  him,  the  dog-team  jumped  about  a  rod,  and 
was  off.  They  went  by  the  rest  as  if  they  were  standing  still.  He  won 
the  heat,  and  in  spite  of  protest  by  the  other  drivers,  he  was  allowed  to 
score  up  in  his  own  way  for  the  other  heats,  and  won  the  race  down. 
That  was  allright,  in  its  way,  but  that  dog-team  was  like  lots  of  clerks 
— if  you  get  'em  started  they  go  like  the  wind,  but  next  time  you  have 
to  start  'em  again,  same  way.  In  the  long  run  I  don't  know  but  old 
dog-trot  is  a  better  dog."  Richter  laughed  at  the  story  and  said  that 
he  had  an  idea  that  the  fellow  who  kept  himcliing  along  was  a  good 
man,  but  he  could  never  be  in  the  same  class  with  the  other,  when  the 
other  did  get  started,  and  that  sometimes  "that  other"  got  over  being 
bard  to  start.     However,  the  old  shopkeeper  stuck  to  his  point,  and 
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ended  it  by  asking  Richter  into  Tony  Dortero's  cigar  store,  next  door, 
to  have  a  cigar  and  leave  it  to  Tony.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  decision 
must  have  been  reserved,  for  I  never  heard  either  Ricliter  or  Tony  re- 
fer to  the  matter  again. 

THE  SECOND  TALK.  The  opening  turned  out  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess. "Been  pretty  busy  today?"  the  old  shopkeeper  asked,  after  re- 
sponding to  the  customary  greeting. 

**Yes,"  said  Richter,  "we  have  been  busy.  We  are  every  day,  for 
that  matter.  You  see  they  are  coming  out  from  the  Klondike ;  the  trains 
are  crowded  each  day.    Our  opening  turned  out  to  be  a  great  success." 

The  old  shopkeeper  remarked:  "They  must  have  seen  those  swas- 
tikas painted  on  the  large  rocks." 

Richter  spoke  up :  "  Wliat  do  you  suppose  our  sales  were  the  first 
day  we  were  open  ? ' ' 

The  old  shopkeeper  answered :  ' '  Not  being  any  mind-reader,  I 
can't  tell.  I  never  thought  the  mining  population  would  be  very  strong 
on  an  opening,  and  you  would  have  to  depend  on  them  a  good  deal  here. 
I  always  found  that  what  the  miner  liked  best  was  to  have  you  come  out 
to  their  hotel  and  give  them  the  'glad  hand'  and  hand  them  a  big  Tony 
Dortero  cigar,  and  ask  'em  how  the  diggin's  have  been  this  summer? 
That  is  what  my  competitor  Kermsie  always  does  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  they  say  he  made  a  grand  success.  He  would 't  stop  with  a  cigar; 
he  took  'em  to  the  bar  and  had  a  few  drinks,  and  he  would  tell 'em  about 
Patsy  Renwick's  big  nugget  chain,  and  they  would  all  follow  him  to 
see  the  large  nugget  chain  that  weighed  thirty  ounces,  and  in  this  way 
he  would  get  them  to  his  store,  and  then  he  would  start  in  to  sell  his 
Klondike  rings — one  would  buy  one,  and  then  the  whole  bunch  would 
have  to  have  one.  So  you  see,  Richter,  you  ought  to  do  the  same  way ; 
get  'em  to  your  store,  and  j^ou  have  some  of  my  father's  wine  left  (I 
think  there  is  still  one  barrel).  When  you  get  them  in  your  store,  start 
the  music-box  going  and  give  them  a  small  after-dinner  cup-full  of  my 
father's  wine,  and  they  will  linger  around  for  a  long  time,  and  will  buy 
nugget  chains  and  rings  and  beauty-pins  for  their  girls  at  home,  and 
when  you  fill  them  up  with  nugget  goods,  start  them  off  with  Indian 
souvenirs,  moccasins,  fox-skins  and  Indian  baskets.  Always  keep  some 
of  the  Tony  Dortero  best  cigars  on  hand,  and  pass  them  around.  How 
much  did  you  take  in  today?" 

"The  sales  were  twelve  hundred  dollars,"  said  Richter. 

"Twelve  hundred  dollars!"  exclaimed  the  old  shopkeeper,  "Why, 
that's  more  than  I  ever  took  in  in  two  days.  I  remember  the  biggest 
day  I  ever  had,  and  I  remember  it  not  on  that  account  so  much,  as  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  Henry  Billow,  who  was  my  head  clerk  at  the 
time,  over-reached  himself  that  day.  I  knew  that  it  had  been  a  big  day, 
I  thought,  probably  the  biggest  we  had  ever  had,  but  the  cash  that  night 
didn't  come  up  to  my  expectation,  by  a  good  deal.  I'd  been  smelling  a 
mouse  for  quite  a  while,  and  when  I  counted  up  that  night,  I  made  up 
my  mind  I'd  have  a  little  talk  with  that  head  clerk,  Henry  Billow,  in  the 
nugget  department.  I  called  him  in  the  back  room  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  and  told  him  that  I  had  suspicions  that  one  of  the  clerks 
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was  taking  more  money  than  I  had  paid  him.  Billow  was  mighty  square 
acting,  and  said  it  was  right  that  I  should  speak  to  him  first,  as  he  was 
the  head  of  the  nugget  department,  and  he  wanted  to  assure  me  that 
he  thanked  me  for  giving  him  a  chance  to  clear  himself  of  any  suspicion 
that  might  have  entered  my  mind  against  him.  He  talked  to  me  that 
way  for  half  an  hour,  and  finally  I  saw  that  by  'just  listening'  to  a  lit- 
tle speech  he  made,  that  he  bade  fair  to  lose  his  job  forever.  The  fel- 
low seemed  perfectly  honest.  He  met  me  more  than  half-way,  so  much 
more,  in  fact,  that  he  over-reached  himself  and  made  me  suspicious. 
I  didn't  let  on,  though.  I  just  said:  'It's  alright,  Henry,  I  wanted  to 
see  what  you  had  to  say,  and  see  if  you  had  any  ideas  to  offer.  I  see 
that  I  need  not  worry,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  I  haven't  anyway, 
but  I  wanted  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Don't  speak  of  this  to  the  other 
boys,  and  I'll  look  a  little  further.'  All  the  same,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  look  up  anyone  else  until  I  had  looked  Henr}^  up  pretty 
thoroughly.  I  took  to  looking  up  the  young  man's  amusements  out- 
side of  'hours,'  and  by  the  way,  there's  no  use  talking,  an  employer 
does  have  a  right  to  know  what  his  clerks  do  after  the  store  closes.  He 
has  the  right  for  several  reasons.  If  your  clerk  boozes  or  gambles  he 
is  going  to  tap  your  till  if  he  gets  a  chance.  He's  got  to  borrow  of 
somebody,  and  you  are  right  handy.  I  don't  believe  you  ever  knew  a 
man  who  did  either  of  those  things  that  didn't  get  in  debt  doing  them. 
Well,  you  don't  want  a  clerk  to  be  taking  your  money,  do  you?  Then, 
there's  another  side  to  it,  too.  If  your  clerk  is  that  sort  of  a  fellow, 
he  will  get  the  reputation  for  it ;  sooner  or  later,  and  people  will  avoid 
him;  he  will  be  drawing  the  wrong  kind  of  people  to  your  store,  and 
keeping  the  right  kind  away;  you  will  be  coming  in  after  leaving  him 
there,  to  find  him  visiting  with  a  lot  of  loafers  that  you  wouldn't  pay 
a  dollar  a  week  to  work  for  vou.  You'd  think  that  the  fact  that  a  clerk 
was  a  damage  and  a  'leak'  to  your  money  drawer  ought  to  be  good 
enough  excuse  for  your  noticing  what  he  did  after  hours,  wouldn't  you? 
Well,  there's  another  reason  besides  that.  Every  employer  is,  in  a  way, 
responsible  for  what  his  clerks  make  of  themselves.  I  mean  by  that, 
that  he  is  responsible  if  he  doesn't  do  all  he  can  to  make  men  of  them. 
Yes,  sir!  And  I  believe  he  is  responsible  if  he  doesn't,  outside  of  the 
store,  as  well  as  inside  of  it." 

"Oh,  now,  Mr.  Kern,"  put  in  Richter,  "you  make  it  too  strong. 
I  think  a  clerk  is  his  own  man,  and  has  to  make  or  break  himself.  He 
can't  lay  his  success  or  failure  to  his  employer."  As  Eichter  said  this, 
the  other,  who  was  watching  the  street,  exclaimed :  ' '  There  goes  Made- 
line G.  past  the  door." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  shopkeeper,  "I've  got  to  go  home  to  the  Pul- 
len  house  to  supper  with  her.  I'll  see  you  again  on  this  subject;  good- 
bye," and  the  old  shopkeeper  rushed  out  after  his  stylish  daughter, 
without  her  hat,  as  was  her  custom. 

THE  THIRD  TALK.  At  the  same  hour  next  night  the  old  shop- 
keeper came  in,  and  it  was  plain  from  his  look  that  he  had  come  with 
the  idea  of  finding  conditions  similarly  favorable  to  the  continuation 
of  the  discussion  that  he  had  left  so  abruptly  the  day  before.    With  a 
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cordial  greeting,  Rieliter  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  and  offered  him  a 
cigar  he  had  gotten  from  Tony  Dortero,  and  began  to  talk  of  the 
weather,  purposely  steering  awaj^  from  the  subject  that  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  However,  he  was  not  to  be  side-tracked  from  his  purpose, 
and  after  a  few  casual  monosyllabic  replies,  opened  up  with : 

"Now,  my  boy,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  for  a  minute  that  I  was 
running  away  from  your  argument  last  night.  I  had  to  go,  or  I  would 
have  stayed  to  finish  it  then.  I  guess  I  did  most  of  the  talking  while 
I  was  here,  and  I  didn't  give  you  much  of  a  chance  to  air  your  ideas. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  an  employer  ought  to  let  his  clerks  go 
their  own  way  and  he  go  his,  with  no  interest  in  them  except  when  they 
are  on  duty?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Kern,"  said  Richter,  "I  am  not  disposed  to  be 
quite  so  cold-blooded  as  that.  I  don't  believe  that  any  proprietor  has 
any  business  poking  around  to  see  what  his  clerks  do  after  they  get 
away  from  the  shop.  A  clerk  has  to  have  some  fun,  and  most  bosses 
are  sort  of  old  fogies.  I  don't  mean  you  or  myself,  by  that,  and  that 
you  wouldn't  approve  of  clerks  doing  anything  but  go  to  prayer  meet- 
ing after  leaving  the  store. ' ' 

"You're  'way  off,  my  boy,  you're  'way  off.  I  suppose  it's  because 
it  isn't  so  very  long  since  you  were  a  clerk  and  nugget  chain  producer 
with  your  wife,  then  Miss  Lidicoat,  by  your  side,  making  those  long- 
necked,  sixty-inch  chains  yourself,  and  probably  got  called  down  pretty 
hard;  until  you  think  you  are  going  to  be  a  philanthropist,  and  show 
your  clerks  that  you  know  how  they  ought  to  be  treated. ' ' 

"Well,"  said  Richter,  "that  is  true  to  a  certain  extent — the  idea. 
I  know  when  I  worked  for  you,  you  would  be  always  'butting  in'  when 
I  came  down  in  the  mornings.  I  never  ate  any  breakfast,  so  I  should 
not  be  late,  and  if  I  was  a  few  minutes  late  you  were  standing  outside 
looking  down  street  to  see  if  I  was  coming  along,  and  I  thought  it  was 
none  of  your  business,  so  long  as  I  did  what  you  hired  me  to  do." 

"Say!"  interrupted  the  old  shopkeeper,  "I  don't  know  what  the 
old  man  used  to  say  to  you ;  he  may  have  had  an  offensive  way  of  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  you  spent  your  time  (and  you  ought  to  have  over- 
looked that),  but  he  certainly  had  the  right  to  know  something  about 
what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  was  trusting  the  handling  of  his  money  to. 
What  were  you  doing  those  nights,  playing  a  little  poker  with  the  Greek 
shoemaker?" 

"No,  Mr.  Kern,  I  was  as  straight  a  fellow  as  I  could  be.  That's 
on  the  level,  but  it  just  made  me  mad  to  have  the  'old  cuss'  butt  in  that 
way. ' ' 

"There  now,  don't  get  so  riled  up  over  the  mere  recollection  of  it. 
You  forgot  that  you  are  the  'boss'  yourself,  now.  Don't  you  ever  feel 
that  you  would  like  to  know  what  your  clerks  are  doing  after  hours? 
Aren  't  you  interested  in  making  men  of  them  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  I  want  them  to  be  men,  but  if  they  won't  be,  I  can't  make 
them,  can  I?  How  can  I  be  responsible  for  the  morals  of  everybody 
that  works  for  me?  Why,  I  might  have  a  hundred  clerks — would  you 
have  a  man  spend  all  the  time  following  up  his  employees?  There 
wouldn  't  be  time  for  anything  else. ' ' 
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"No,  I  don't  mean  it  as  bad  as  that.    If  you  have  a  hundred  clerks    j 
you  will  have  them  divided  into  departments,  and  I  would  expect  the   ^ 
head  of  every  department  to  exercise  as  much  supervision  as  possible  '| 
over  the  employes  under  him,  but  in  the  case  of  smaller  stores,  the 
proprietor  himself  can  watch  his  clerks,  and  not  use  up  much  time  doing 
it.     I'll  tell  you  right  now,   (and  the  old  man  lowered  his  voice)   I 
wouldn't  have  the  set  of  clerks  you  have  out  there,  or  any  other  set, 
very  long,  without  finding  out  what  their  reputation  was  among  the 
fellows  they  run  with.     I  don't  know  anything  against  any  of  them. 
Henry  Billow  worked  for  me  a  long  time,  and  I  had  to  discharge  him 
for  stealing  my  money,  but  you'd  better  change  your  ideas,  and  get  a 
line  on  the  duties  of  the  rest  of  the  bunch.    It's  for  your  own  advantage, 
and  what  is  more  important,  it's  for  their  advantage,  too.    Any  young 
fellow  like  that  needs  some  one  to  watch  him  and  call  him  down  when 
he  gets  to  feel  his  oats  too  much. ' ' 

Richter  only  smiled,  without  showing  any  irritation  over  what  he 
may  have  thought  was  interference.  That  he  did  not  agree  was  evi- 
dent. He  half  changed  the  subject,  though,  by  asking  the  old  shop- 
keeper what  was  the  end  of  the  affair  with  his  clerk  who  had  claimed 
to  be  so  honest.  *'Well,"  said  the  old  shopkeeper,  "when  I  began  to 
look  up  the  fellow's  amusements  I  found  that  he  belonged  to  what  seem- 
ed to  be  the  most  innocent  kind  of  a  club  of  young  fellows,  who  had  a 
room  up  in  the  corner  of  one  of  the  business  blocks,  where  they  spent 
their  evenings,  playing  musical  instruments,  etc.  They  had  cards,  but 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  harm  in  that,  particularly  when,  as  I  found 
out,  they  had  a  notice  posted  on  the  wall  forbidding  gambling  of  any 
sort.  I  wasn't  satisfied,  though.  There  was  no  other  clew  to  follow, 
and  I  determined  to  know  more  about  this.  It  doesn't  matter  how  I 
found  out  about  it,  but  I  did  find  out  that  in  a  little  back  corner  room 
upstairs,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  clerks  from  various  stores  were  in  the 
habit  of  playing  a  game  of  poker  there,  and  losing — what  men  with 
three  times  their  salaries  could  not  afford.  I  found  this  out  so  that 
while  I  was  morally  certain  of  it,  yet  I  had  nothing  that  would  be  real 
proof,  if  questioned.  That  was  all  I  wanted,  though.  My  real  proof 
that  the  clerk  was  taking  my  money  came  after  having  my  talk  with 
him.  The  sales  for  a  week  or  so  had  jumped  right  up  to  where  they  be- 
longed. This  not  only  satisfied  me  that  he  was  the  thief,  and  that  I 
had  scared  him,  but  it  satisfied  me,  too,  that  the  rest  of  the  clerks  were 
honest.  I  didn't  accuse  Henry  of  anything,  for  I  knew  it  would  be  no 
use.  I  just  bounced  him,  with  a  good  talk.  Always  after  that  I  made 
my  clerks  pleasures  my  business — to  a  certain  extent." 

As  the  old  gentleman  said  this,  he  leaned  back  and  puffed  at  his 
pipe,  evidently  waiting  for  Richter 's  opinion.  Richter  did  not  agree 
with  him.  That  much  was  perfectly  apparent.  All  he  said  was :  "Well, 
you  may  be  right ;  you  have  at  least,  had  more  years  of  experience  than 
I  have  had,  but  I  wouldn't  act  as  a  spy  on  one  of  my  clerks  for  all  the 
money  he  could  take  without  my  catching  him." 

"You  are  young,  yet,  and  can  learn  lots  of  things,"  said  the  old 
shopkeeper.  "I  don't  mean  that  I  think  all  clerks  are  dishonest,  but  if 
a  fellow  gets  into  debt,  and  needs  money  pretty  badly,  as  most  young 
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men  do,  at  times,  it's  pretty  easy  for  him  to  borrow  it  where  it's  easy  to 
get,  and  borrowers  are  hard  enough  to  collect  from,  when  you  know 
they  have  been  borrowing,  let  alone  when  you  don't  know.  I  say  it's 
every  employer's  business  to  keep  his  clerks  from  putting  themselves 
where  they  are  tempeted  to  borrow  dishonestly,  and  when  their  em 
ployer  doesn't  do  all  he  can  to  that  end,  he  is  in  no  way  responsible 
for  his  clerk's  dishonesty,  though,  mind  you,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
that  lessens  the  clerk's  responsibility  for  the  crime,  one  whit." 

"That  makes  a  good  theory,"  said  Richter,  "but  it  isn't  very  prac- 
tical. I'm  going  to  believe  my  men  are  honest  until  they  are  proven 
otherwise.    That's  the  way  I'd  want  to  be  treated." 

"Hope  you  find  your  way  a  good  one.  I  know  mine  is,  I've  tried 
it,"  said  the  old  shopkeeper,  as  he  picked  up  his  stick  and  sauntered 
along.    "We'll  compare  experiences  again  later.    Good-night." 

HE  FOURTH  TALK.  It  was  a  bright  sunshiny 
afternoon  in  March  when  the  old  shopkeeper  came 
in  again,  and  the  store  was  well  filled  with  custo- 
mers, who  were  coming  to  go  over  the  ice  down  the 
Yukon,  and  the  clerks  were  kept  busy.  Without 
I  more  than  a  nod  to  the  boys  the  old  shopkeeper 
"'  sauntered  along  until  he  came  to  the  souvenir  spoon 
show  case,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  broad 
I  aisle  between  the  counters,  and  stopped  there  to 
"  look  around.  Simenstad,  the  clerk,  was  not  far 
.iway,  selling  a  bill  of  table  spoons  to  the  "Golden  North"  hotel  keeper, 
and  as  he  looked  up  from  the  paper  on  which  he  had  been  figuring  their 
cost  he  saw  the  old  shopkeeper  writing  his  name  in  the  dust  on  top  of 
the  spoon  case.  When  the  hotel  man  had  paid  his  bill  and  walked  out, 
the  old  shopkeeper  strolled  back  to  the  china  department  and  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  stools,  with  the  remark : 

"Well,  I  guess  the  good  old  times  are  all  out  of  date  now.  It  used 
to  be  that  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  figuring  how  to  buy  goods  cheap  as  we 
could.  It  used  to  be  that  I'd  get  out  on  the  floor  here  every  morning 
mj^self  and  see  that  the  boys  cleaned  things  up  the  way  they  ought  to 
be  cleaned.  If  they  left  dust  on  a  case  anywhere  they  had  to  come  back 
and  take  it  off.  There  are  a  lot  more  things  that  we  used  to  do  that 
don't  seem  to  be  in  style  any  more.  Now,  Simenstad,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Kern,  "I  saw  you  writing  your  name  up  there  on  top  of  that  case,  and 
I  see  the  point  allright.  I  do  generally  go  around  and  see  that  the  store 
is  properly  cleaned,  but  you  see  this  morning  I  got  to  writing  adver- 
tisements and — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  old  shopkeeper,  "advertising  seems  to  be 
kind  o'  taking  the  place  of  dusting  and  everything  else.  They  say  it 
will  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  but 
I've  just  got  an  idea  that  some  of  the  old  fashioned  notions  weren't  so 
bad,  after  all." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  Simenstad,  "a  fellow  has  to  do  something 
besides  advertise,  or  he  can't  make  a  success  of  his  business.  Advertis- 
ing is  only  to  get  trade. ' ' 
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"You've  got  to  iioid  it  some  other  way,"  said  the  old  shopkeeper, 
"advertising  won't  do  that  part,  ^o  you'll  admit  that  advertising  has 
its  limitations,  will  you?  i'm  sort  of  surprised  at  that,  i  reckoned 
your  boss  made  a  god  of  advertising — you  correspondence  school  fel- 
lows. From  the  ads  1  see  m  magazmes  1  judge  that  advertising  could 
make  the  old  young,  and  the  poor  rich,  the  sick  well  and  the  weak  strong, 
so  they  will  be  fit  to  cross  the  Chilcoot  Jr*ass  and  down  the  i'ukon,  for 
they  say  none  but  the  strong  can  go  up  against  the  Northern  Lights.  ] 
Yes  I  have  heard  you  jjortray  the  aurora  borealis.  if  you  once  near 
it,  it  will  linger  with  you;  you  can  never  shake  it  from  your  memory, 
you  may  break  a  vase,  or  shatter  it,  but  the  aroma  will  still  linger.  You 
know  what  1  mean,  but  as  1  have  not  words  to  describe  your  talk  on 
the  Northern  Lights  like  you  can  I  will  come  back  to  my  subject  again. 
{Speaking  of  the  way  to  hold  trade  after  you  once  get  it — it  always 
struck  me  that  there  was  about  as  much  in  the  way  you  treat  a  custo- 
mer, as  there  is  in  the  goods  you  give  him.  If  a  man  isn't  generous, 
people  darned  soon  think  he's  stingy.  You've  got  to  take  pains  to 
show  'em  that  you  aren't  close,  or  you  get  the  name  of  being  tighter 'n 
the  bark  on  a  tree.  I  always  advocated  the  'money  back  if  you  want  it.' 
I  always  felt  1  was  more  able  to  take  the  goods  back  than  the  custo- 
mers were  able  to  keep  them.  1  always  believed  in  the  scheme  pretty 
strong.  I've  heard  lots  of  merchants  say  they  didn't  believe  it  was  good 
policy — that  you'd  get  robbed  right  and  left,  and  that  you'd  have  goods 
dumped  back  on  your  hands  that  you'd  have  to  throw  away.  I've 
heard  'em  ring  in  all  those  old  arguments  about  it.  I  often  worked  hard 
to  sell  a  diamond  ring,  but  when  it  came  back  1  always  took  it  back,  as 
free  as  the  flowers  in  May ;  but  I  did  business  on  that  plan  all  the  while 
I  ran  a  shop,  and  I  don't  believe  I  got  touched  up  over  a  couple  dozen 
times  in  the  last  thirty-two  years.  I  do  recollect  one  time  when  a  fel- 
low moved  into  town  from  Dawson,  and  kind  o '  come  it  on  me.  He  was 
a  smooth  remittance  man,  if  there  ever  Was  one,  and  the  first  day  after 
he  struck  Skagway,  he  came  in  to  buy  a  lot  of  jewelry — a  few  of  those 
beautiful  things  that  you  used  to  make.  One  of  the  things  he  got  was 
a  maple-leaf  brooch,  beautifully  decorated  with  small  nuggets.  It  was 
very  artistic ;  and  a  great  buckle,  covered  with  nuggets.  Anyone  having 
it  would  always  look  like  '  ready  money. '  He  said  he  was  a  new  man  in 
town,  and  wanted  to  trade  where  he  could  do  the  best  and  get  the  goods. 
He  claims  he  had  a  lot  of  poor  jewelry  put  on  him  where  he'd  been  liv- 
ing, and  he  wanted  to  buy  where  he  wouldn't  get  stuck  again.  I  said 
that'we  sold  our  goods  on  the  'money  back  if  you  want  it'  plan.  He 
repeated :  '  The  money  back  if  you  want  it  plan  I '  Said  I :  '  That  means 
that  if  you  buy  goods  from  us  that  don't  give  satisfaction,  we'll  give 
you  your  money  back.'  'Yes,'  said  he,  kind  o'  doubtfully,  'I've  heard 
of  people  doing  business  that  way,  but  I  never  knew  of  anybody  get- 
ting their  money  back;  I'd  like  to  buy  goods  of  you.  I  want  fifty  dol- 
lars worth,  and  I've  got  the  money,  but  I  got  stuck  so  bad  up  in  Daw- 
son that  I  hate  to  take  any  chances. '  'You  don't  take  any  chances  here,' 
said  1.  'I'll  give  you  a  receipted  bill  for  your  goods  and  write  on  it 
right  over  my  signature:  your  money  back  if  you  want  it.'  'I'll  take 
'em,'  said  he,  and  I  was  such  a  fool  that  I  did  just  as  I  said  I  would. 
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I  wrote  under  the  bill:  'Your  money  back  if  you  want  it.  P.  E.  Kern.' 
The  fellow  took  the  goods  and  went  away,  and  I  didn't  think  anything 
more  about  the  matter  until  about  a  year  later,  when  he  drifted  in  one 
day,  looking  pretty  seedy,  and  asked  to  see  me.  One  of  the  boys  brought 
him  back  to  the  desk  and  he  shoved  that  old  bill  at  me  and  said:  'I'll 
take  the  money.'  I  didn't  see  the  point.  'What  money  do  you  want!' 
I  asked  him.'  'Why,  the  money  on  that  bill,  fifty  dollars.  Don't  you 
see  it  says  there  that  you'll  give  me  my  money  back?'  'Yes,'  I  said, 
'but  wern't  the  goods  satisfactory?'  'No,'  he  said,  'they  were  on  the 
bum,  and  I'll  take  the  money.'  'Well,'  I  said,  'where  are  the  goods! 
Bring  them  back,  and  I'll  give  you  the  money.'  I  thought  it  a  happy 
idea,  for,  of  course,  he  didn't  have  the  goods  then. 

"Where  are  the  goods?  Does  it  say  anything  there  about  bring- 
ing the  goods  back?"  he  asked. 

I  had  to  admit  that  it  did  not  say  a  word. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "then  just  pay  me  the  fifty,  and  I'll  be  going 
along." 

"Not  much,"  said  I.    "You  can't  swindle  me  in  that  fashion." 

"All  right,  I'll  see  a  lawyer  about  it,"  he  remarked,  as  he  went  out. 
I  didn't  have  so  very  long  to  wait,  for  while  I  was  wondering  what 
would  happen,  in  came  the  pettifogging  lawyer  who  always  took  all  the 
sheep  cases  of  Skagway.  I  saw  then  that  he  had  sent  the  fellow  in 
first  just  to  get  my  refusal,  and  that  it  was  all  cut  and  dried.  The  ex- 
pected happened,  and  I  refused  to  pay.  I  was  sued  in  Justice's  court, 
and  had  to  settle  up. ' ' 

"Didn't  that  cure  you  of  the  'money  back'  notion?  asked  Simen- 
stad,  the  clerk. 

"Not  by  a  jug-full,"  said  the  old  shopkeeper.  I  was  stuck  that 
time  easy  enough,  but  doing  business  on  that  plan  I  had  made  enough 
fifty  dollars  for  me  so  that  I  had  the  money  to  pay,  and  though  I  knew 
I  was  being  cheated  and  couldn't  help  it,  I  stuck  to  the  scheme,  and  it 
proved  a  big  winner.  The  case  I  told  you  of  was  a  big  "ad"  for  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  the  other  merchants  fight  shy  of  the  scheme. 
I  had  the  'money-back'  business  all  to  myself,  as  a  plan  of  holding 
trade.  I'll  tell  you,  there  isn't  anything  like  it.  It  impresses  your 
generous  policy  on  every  man  you  sell  goods  to. ' ' 

"Oh,  that's  an  old  story,  this  advertising  ' your-money-back-if - 
you-want-it ; '  nobody  believes  it." 

"Hold  on,  Simenstad,  I  didn't  say  anything  about  advertising  it. 
You  are  the  fellow  with  'advertising'  on  the  brain!  Of  course  you 
couldn't  use  that  now,  for  a  catch  phrase.  It's  worn  out,  as  you  say, 
but  you  can  see  that  with  every  sale  a  clerk  makes  that  he  gives  the  as- 
surance that  the  goods  are  fully  guaranteed.  Of  course  there  are  some 
goods  to  be  sold  with  that  fact  understood  by  the  buyer.  That,  of 
course,  is  only  one  way  of  showing  that  your  policy  is  a  generous  one, 
but  it's  about  the  best  way,  and  it  will  pay,  every  time." 

"AVcll,"  said  Simenstad,  "I  don't  know  but  you  are  right.  I've 
thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  but  rather  distrusted  it;  still,  you  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience,  and  ought  to  know.  Maybe  we'll  try  it.  I'll 
be  up  to  the  house  tonight,  and  perhaps  we  can  talk  about  it  a  little 
more."    At  this,  Simenstad  had  to  leave  to  wait  on  a  customer,  and  the 
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old  shopkeeper  moved  along,  with  the  half  audible  remark  to  himself : 

''Yes,  I  exi^ect  he'll  have  a  good  deal  of  time  to  talk  to  me,  when 
he  comes  up  to  the  house  to  see  Madeline  G.  I  can  just  see  her  face,  and 
his,  too,  when  I  walk  into  the  parlor  and  he  says  that  'I've  come  in  to 
talk  about  that  'Money-back-if-you-want-it'  scheme.'  " 

FIFTH  TALK, — On  Thursday  evening,  a  week  later,  the  old  shop- 
keeper dropped  in  at  closing  time,  just  as  the  boys  were  pulling  down 
the  shades.  He  made  a  small  purchase,  and  was  about  to  go  out  again 
when  Simenstad  called  to  him  to  come  back  and  sit  down.  I'm  not 
going  home  yet;  wait  a  while  and  have  a  smoke  of  Tony  Dotero's  best; 
I  have  some  of  those  cigars  that  'Heany'  buy  (they  cost  one  dollar 
each)  and  I  will  give  you  one  of  them." 

Don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  the  old  shopkeeper.  "I'm  always  willing 
to  visit.  My  daughter  says  I'm  the  champion  visitor  of  the  country. 
I  tell  her  that  the  president  of  a  ladies'  sewing  society  hasn't  got  any 
call  to  be  talking  about  champion  visitors.    How's  business!" 

"Business  is  fine,"  answered  Simenstad.  "The  boss,  Richter,  is 
going  to  Seattle  to  buy  some  goods  from  Jos.  Mayer  &  Bros,  for  the 
tourist  trade.  He  has  a  fine  line  of  rings  and  brooches.  Don't  you 
want  to  go  along  with  the  Boss!" 

"Not  on  your  life,"  said  P.  E.  Kern.  "You  don't  get  me  into  any 
such  strenuous  place.    I've  retired  from  work  in  the  mercantile  line." 

"Well, "said  Simenstad,  "just  keep  your  eye  on  things  while 
Richter  is  gone.  The  boys  are  all  right,  and  I  wouldn't  have  them 
watched,  but  a  fellow  feels  safer  to  know  that  some  one  is  kind  o'  look- 
ing after  the  Boss's  interest.  I'll  tell  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the  shop 
that  if  they  get  puzzled  about  anything,  you  '11  help  'em  out. ' ' 

"All  right;  as  long  as  you  don't  lay  out  any  work  for  me  I  won't 
kick.    You  don't  want  me  to  write   some   advertisements  for   you,  do 


youV" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  there'll  be  any  of  that  to  be  done  while  the 
Boss  is  away,  although  we  just  contracted  for  doubling  the  size  of  our 
space  in  the  "Daily  Alaskan."  I  wish  Haines  Mission  had  a  daily. 
These  weekly  papers  are  pretty  slow  getting  around.  Dr.  Sewell,  at 
Haines,  runs  a  small  weekly,  with  his  drug  and  jewelry  business ;  it  is 
more  of  a  weekly  that  the  soldiers  get  up  for  him.  We  want  to  adver- 
tise every  day,"  complained  Simenstad. 

' '  It  strikes  me  that  you  pay  a  lot  of  your  profit  out  for  advertising. 
Now,  for  instance, — if  it's  a  fair  question,  how  much  did  it  cost  your 
boss  to  advertise  that  opening?" 

"I  wouldn't  make  it  public,  as  I  know  of,  but  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  the  advertising  stood  us  two  hundred  dollars." 

' '  Two  hundred  dollars  ?  Why,  my  boy,  that 's  more  than  you  made 
on  all  the  goods  that  you  sold  during  the  opening,  if  you  count  in  the 
cost  of  selling.    How  do  you  expect  to  make  any  money  that  way?" 

"Oh,  well,  a  fellow  don't  expect  to  make  any  money  oat  of  his  open- 
ing.   It 's  more  to  get  the  people  in  the  way  of  coming  here. ' ' 

"Um-m-m,  I  see.  Your  advertising  cost  you  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  so  as  to  have  something  good  to  advertise,  you  marked  a  lot  of 
goods  at  cost;  then  you  sold  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  them, 
and  didn't  lose  a  cent  on  'em;  then  you  probably  charged  the  advertis- 
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ing  up  to  general  expenses,  so  you  calculated  you  lu'oke  even — and  got 
a  good  start.    Is  that  it?  " 

"Well,"  said  Simenstad,  "in  the  main,  that  is  the  idea.  We  may 
be  sort  o'  stupid,  but  I  confess  I  don't  understand  this  advertising  game 
very  well  yet. ' ' 

"Now  you  say  you  got  a  whole  lot  of  advertising  out  of  this  big 
opening  sale.  You  must  figure  that  advertising  will  increase  your  total 
protit,  and  yet  your  advertising  money  is  taken  out  of  those  profits. 
Then,  too,  you  seem  to  think  that  it  will  increase  your  profits,  to  sell  a 
whole  lot  of  your  goods  at  just  what  they  cost  you.  I  don't  see  into  that. 
You  sell  those  goods  at  cost  to  get  people  to  tell  their  friends  about  it, 
so  that  you  can  sell  still  more  at  cost,  and  folks  buy  all  they  want  of 
those  goods  at  cost,  and  when  you  get  a  chance  to  buy  a  little  cheaper, 
or  boost  the  price  a  little,  so  that  you  could  make  a  profit,  everybody 
has  all  they  want.  That  gives  you,  to  carry  along  a  good  big  stock  with- 
out selling  any  of  it,  until  people  begin  to  want  some  more;  then  they 
come  and  find  the  price  is  higher,  and  they  think  you  are  robbing  them, 
and  they  go  over  to  Kermsie's  or  the  Jap,  and  get  what  they  want,  and 
he  makes  the  money.    Is  that  the  idea  I ' ' 

"That,"  said  Simenstad,  "is  the  way  a  good  many  old  fogies  look 
at  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  object  any  to  being  called  an  old  fogy,"  said  the  old 
shopkeeper,  without  a  trace  of  the  irritation  that  the  other  had  exhib- 
ited. "I  fact,  I  rather  like  it.  Now  that  I  am  out  of  the  game  I  like  to 
sit  back  like  a  two-thirty  dog-team,  watching  a  lot  of  three-minute  dog- 
teams  trying  to  go  in  ten.  I  never  did  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  but  I 
did  better  than  they  ever  will  do.  My  idea  of  this  advertising  business, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  your  schemes,  my  boy,  is  that  it  is  a  darned 
good  thing  for  your  customers." 

Simenstad  showed  that  he  was  disgusted,  as  he  said  r  "You  haven't 
seen  anything  but  the  beginning  of  our  plans  yet;  just  wait  until  things 
get  going.  It's  the  year  as  a  whole,  that  you  want  to  consider;  not  one, 
or  two,  or  a  dozen  days.  Advertising  pays,  and  the  more  you  adver- 
tise, the  more  it  pays,  if  you  use  good  sense.  That  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again.  I  am  just  following  the  set  of  rules  that 
are  sure  as  the  laws  of  the  seasons." 

"May  be,  may  be!"  assented  the  old  shopkeeper,  dubiously;  "but 
don't  forget  that  there  is  a  law  that  you  can't  make  any  money  selling 
things  at  cost.  I  tried  that  myself,  just  once,  and  I  know  that  it's  a  law 
that  works  over  time.  I  bought  a  lot  of  those  'red  hot'  clover-leaf 
brooches  when  they  used  to  wear  that  sort  of  a  brooch,  and  paid  two 
dollars  apiece  for  them.  Got  'em  cheap,  too.  I  had  an  attack  of  an  idea 
that  was  about  twenty-five  years  ahead  of  the  times  then.  I  said  to 
myself,  I'll  have  some  fun  with  Kirmsie,  down  the  street.  He,  I  and 
the  Jap,  were  the  stores  that  were  in  the  jewelry  business  in  Skagway, 
those  days.  We  sold  every  blamed  thing  you  could  think  of,  in  many 
other  lines,  too.  Kermsie,  one  day,  had  some  human-rib  bones  in  his 
window  for  sale  to  the  tourists,  so  I  decided  to  sell  those  clover-leaf 
brooches  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  each,  and  charge  the  loss  to  expense 
account.  I  knew  that  Kermsie  couldn't  duplicate  'em  for  less  than  two 
dollars.    I  decided  that  I  would  show  folks  that  I  could  undersell  Kerm- 
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sie  from  away  back,  and  I  piled  the  brooches  up  by  the  street  show- 
window,  and  put  out  a  card  that  said:  Fine  brooches,  regular  $2.50 
kind,  $1.50.  They  were  brooches  that  were  selling  for  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  allright,  and  I  knew  that  every  one  would  notice  the  bargain. 
Then  I  sat  down  to  wait.  Two  or  three  men  saw  the  brooches,  and 
bought  them.  I  had  a  lot  of  them,  and  the  pile  hadn't  gone  down  much 
by  night,  but  in  the  evening  a  lot  of  fellows,  regular  customers  and 
friends  of  Kermsie  came  in  and  got  brooches.  I  was  mighty  pleased  to 
be  getting  their  trade,  because,  you  know,  if  you  can  get  a  man  coming 
to  your  store  for  special  things,  you'll  soon  have  him  coming  for  the 
regulars.  The  next  morning,  as  I  came  down  to  the  store  past  Kerm- 
sie's  I  saw  a  pile,  not  very  large — but  a  pile — just  the  same  brooches, 
identical  to  mine,  out  in  the  front  window,  and  the  price  on  them  was 
$1.45 ;  that  worried  me  a  little,  and  I  put  mine  down  to  $1.40.  I  had  a 
great  run  on  the  goods  that  afternoon,  as  the  Klondikers  were  coming 
out,  waiting  for  the  evening  steamers  to  leave,  all  from  Kermsie 's  cus- 
tomers, too.  I  went  home  at  night,  feeling  better,  and  came  down  the 
next  morning  to  see  Kirmsie's  pile  marked  $1.35,  and  bigger  than  the 
day  before.  Then  I  tumbled.  Kermsie  was  buying  my  brooches  and 
underselling  me  at  a  loss  of  only  five  cents  a  brooch,  and  I  was  losing 
sixty-five  cents.  I  pulled  in  my  sign,  and  called  the  sale  off.  That  was 
my  only  experience  in  selling  goods  below  cost  to  get  a  reputation. 
Always  after  that  I  tried  to  make  a  profit  on  everything  that  went  out. 
I  don't  know  as  Kermsie  will  be  over  buying  goods  from  your  boss  to 
resell,  but  I'll  bet  a  cent  you  won't  make  any  money  on  that  kind  of  bus- 


iness." 


"Wait  and  see,.'  was  all  the  answer  that  Simenstad  vouchsafed,  as 
he  turned  out  the  lights,  and  the  two  men  went  out. 

»  HE  SIXTH  TALK.— The  old  shopkeeper  was 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  all  the  clerks  in 
Richter's,  and  during  the  proprietor's  absence  on 
his  buying  trip  to  Seattle,  Washington,  he  often 
dropped  in  to  give  them  the  chance  to  ask  for  ad- 
vice, if  they  wanted  it  about  anything.  He  was 
far  from  caring  to  watch  them  with  a  view  to 
telling  Simenstad,  his  head  clerk,  of  anything 
that  happened,  and  they  knew  that  he  was  not, 
but  to  give  frequent  bits  of  bantering  advice  in 
the  spirit  intended,  and  which  was  often  profited 
in  by  them.  !       •  i^i 

As  he  came  in  one  morning,  he  found  one  of  the  boys  seated  on  one 
end  of  the  counter  next  the  door,  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  "Well,  Satonsky; 
well!"  he  exclaimed,  "had  to  sell  your  coat,  or  been  playing  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh?  Now  suppose  a  customer  should  come  in  and  see  that 
Richter  can't  afford  coats  for  his  clerks,  why,  it  would  ruin  his  repu- 
tation; people  would  think  his  business  was  going  to  the  dogs."  '\^^lile 
the  old  shopkeeper  was  thus  rubbing  it  into  Satonsky,  the  rest  of  the 
boys  laughed  unrestrainedly,  there  being  no  customers  in  the  store  at 
the  time.  Satonsky  is  the  man  that,  in  1898,  piloted  Simenstad,  Rich- 
ter and  your  uncle  through  the  White  Horse  Rapids  successfully ;  and 
Castle  Kern  was  built  with  Satonsky  in  charge  of  the  men.    Seventy 
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packers  were  employed,  and  each  morning  each  one  was  to  take  a  pack 
along.  During  the  construction,  one  morning,  the  packers  refused  to 
take  a  pack,  so  your  uncle  decided  to  discharge  all  of  them,  and  paid 
them  off.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  paid  off,  he  said:  "Men,  I  am  in 
the  market  for  seventy  or  eighty  men — strong  and  husky  men,  that 
can  take  a  pack  each  morning  to  Castle  Kern.  Then,  out  of  seventy 
men,  sixty-six  were  willing  to  return  to  work,  so  after  Castle  Kern 
was  completed,  Satonsky  was  installed  as  the  inn-keeper,  and  for 
three  summers  entertained  the  Yukoners  at  the  Castle.  Satonsky  is 
now  located  in  Kenwick,  AVashington,  on  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  Uncle  Sam's  land.  Your  uncle  left  Dawson  in  March,  1899, 
and  came  over  the  ice  up  the  Yukon,  back  to  Skagway,  and  opened 
his  jewelry  store. 

Simenstad  and  Richter  came  out  in  the  fall.  Simenstad  took  a 
position  with  your  uncle  as  watchmaker  and  engraver,  and  Richter 
entered  as  an  apprentice.  Both  of  these  men  helped  me  to  build  up 
the  Kern  Jewelry  Store  in  the  Northland.  Simenstad  retired  in  1907, 
and  moved  to  Pomeroy,  Washington.  Richter  remained  with  the 
house  to  the  last,  and  was  married  in  1910,  and  in  1915  had  four  chil- 
dren. That  is  "going  some,"  but  that  is  what  the  Y^ukon  has  done  for 
young  Richter.  Both  Simenstad  and  Richter  received  their  business 
education  from  your  uncle,  the  old  storekeeper,  in  the  far  Northland. 
He  was  the  fame  of  the  Yukon.  The  clerk  that  ends  right  through,  he 
is  the  star.  Don't  mind  the  mistakes  he  makes  at  first,  when  you  tell 
him  about  them  once,  he  rememliers  not  to  make  the  same  ones  again. 
When  you  catch  this  rare  bird,  keep  him.  Give  him  every  raise  he 
asks  for  until  his  salary  gets  to  be  as  big  as  your  own.  If  he  is  the 
"real  thing,"  he  won't  be  asking  for  a  raise  he  does  not  deserve,  or 
can't  get  from  somebodv  else.  He  isn't  the  sort  that  bluffs  vou  everv 
pay  day  till  you  raise  his  wages  to  choke  him  off.  He'll  come  down 
on  time  in  the  morning  with  a  fresh  collar  and  a  clean  shave,  go  right 
to  work  and  be  ready  for  the  first  customer.  He'll  stand  up  to  the 
r-ounter  and  act  interesting;  put  heart  and  soul  into  the  goods  you 
wish  to  sell,  admire  them,  and  be  truthful,  as  truth  is  power,  and  in 
selling  goods,  illustrate  how  they  are  made.  If  it  is  a  hand-made  In- 
dian spoon  or  bracelet,  tell  them  how  it  is  made,  from  the  virgin  metal, 
hand-forged  and  skillfully  produced  by  the  hands  of  our  native  Alaska 
Indians ;  stand  up  to  the  counter  and  act  interesting  and  pleasing  to 
the  ]')eople  he  does  business  with.  He'll  lie  right  there  till  the  whistle 
blows,  and  won't  go  off  to  dinner  in  a  hurry,  leaving  a  customer  stand- 
ing around  with  no  one  to  wait  on  him.  He  won't  begrudge  sparing  a 
little  of  his  dinner  hour  on  occasions,  and  he  wont  gei  mad  if  he's 
asked  to  work  a  minute  over-time.  He's  the  sort  of  a  fellow  who  can 
have  an  afternoon  off  if  he  wants  it  without  your  feeling  that  he  isn't 
entitled  to  it ;  he  can  take  a  trip  down  Linn  Canal  and  go  fishing,  or  go 
over  to  Dyea  and  get  a  load  of  wood  to  keep  him  warm  in  winter  time. 

When  winter  comes  you  wonder  what  you  did  with  your  sum- 
mer's wages.  He's  the  sort  of  fellow  who  can  do — have  an  afternoon 
off  if  he  wants  it  without  your  feeling  that  he  isn't  entitled  to  it;  he's 
willing  to  accommodate  you  and  you  are  willing  to  accommodate  him. 
It's  too  bad  there  aren't  more  like  him  to  be  had  for  money. 
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"I'm  not  sure  that  I  have  any  that  are  all  that  you  say  a  good  one 
ought  to  be,"  said  Simenstad,  the  foreman  of  the  old  shopkeeper. 
I've  got  two  or  three  that  I'm  satisfied  with,  and  as  far  as  Eichter  and 
the  rest  are  concerned,  they  do  well  enough." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  continued  Kern,  sarcastically.  "That's  just 
the  reason  why  so  many  clerks  just  staj^  in  the  rut.  Their  proprietors 
are  satisfied;  they  think  they  do  'well  enough,'  and  wont  help  them  to 
amount  to  much.  There's  one  thing  about  clerks  that  I'd  just  like  you 
to  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that  the  'boss'  has,  right  in  his  fist,  the 
making  or  breaking  of  a  good  clerk.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  good  boys 
spoiled  by  the  wrong  kind  of  a  'boss'  and  I've  seen  some  pretty  un- 
promising youngsters  brought  into  the  'home  stretch'  good  and  strong, 
by  the  right  sort  of  a  trainer.  There's  the  same  kind  of  human  nature 
in  a  clerk  that  there  is  in  anybody  else,  and  it  takes  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  to  get  the  best  out  of  it.  A  clerk  likes  an  employer  who 
isn't  afraid  to  hustle  packing  boxes  around  a  little  himself;  and  a  little 
exercise  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  the  proprietor.  He  likes  the  em- 
ployer who  is  interested  in  him  for  just  more  than  what  he  can  get  out 
of  him.  He  likes  him  to  fraternize  a  little,  but  no  clerk  will  be  im- 
proved by  too  much  familiarity.  Don't  get  too  far  above  your  clerks, 
but  don't  let  them  lose  respect  for  you.  That's  about  the  meat  of  the 
matter.". 

"That's  good,  sound,  common-sense  all  right,"  said  Simenstad,  who 
had  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  any  kind  of  talk  by  Kern,  be- 
cause he  was  the  father  of  the  "House  of  Kern."  All  these  conditions 
had  made  Simenstad  very  good  natured  towards  the  world,  and  when 
the  old  shopkeeper  started  to  go  to  work  each  morning  he  put  great 
flavor  into  the  work. 

A  week  or  so  after  the  occasion  of  the  last  talk  of  the  old  store- 
keeper made  to  Simenstad,  he  invited  Simenstad  to  go  out  into  the 
country  below  the  White  Pass  shops  with  him,  on  a  little  collecting 
trip  that  would  take  all  afternoon.  Simenstad  agreed  to  go,  although 
it  was  his  afternoon  off,  and  they  were  rather  busy.  While  the  old 
store-keeper  went  after  his  dog-team,  an  idea  entered  the  mind  of 
Simenstad,  and  with  a  smile  to  himself,  took  down  a  bit  of  paper  and 
selecting  one,  read  it  through  carefully,  replacing  it  in  the  file  just  as 
Kern  appeared  with  his  dog-team.  As  the  young  man  got  into  the 
sleigh  he  announced  to  the  old  storekeeper: 

"You've  given  me  a  good  many  talks,  and  a  lot  of  good  advice, 
and  here  is  where  I'm  going  to  'get  back'  at  you.  You  are  interested 
in  advertising,  I  know,  from  the  way  you  talk ;  and  this  afternoon  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  little  talk  on  what  /  kiiow  about  advertising.  You 
think  my  ideas  aren't  all  of  them  practical.  I'll  show  you  that  they 
are. ' ' 

"That's  just  what  I've  been  wishing  you  would  do,"  said  the  old 
shopkeeper.  ' '  I  reckoned  that  if  I  kept  pumping  advice  into  you,  there 
would  come  a  time  when  the  worm  would  turn,  and  I'd  get  it  back,  with 
interest.    Now  let's  hear  some  of  your  ideas." 

"Well,  here  they  are,  and  if  they  show  any  weak  points  am^where 
as  we  go  along  I  would  like  to  have  you  call  my  attention  to  them." 
Then,  as  the  dog  team  began  to  warm  up  to  work  a  bit,  Simenstad  gave 
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his  old  storekeeper  some  of  his  opinions  on  advertising.  '*In  the  first 
place,  it  is  practically  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  very  best  adver- 
tising that  a  retailer  can  do,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is 
newspaper  advertising.  Other  kinds  are  good  when  you  once  have  the 
newspaper  ads  working  well,  but  they  are  at  best  supplementary. 
Your  local  papers  go  to  just  the  people  you  want  to  reach,  and  it  goes 
regularly  and  frequently.  Through  it  you  can  reach  any  and  all 
classes  of  people.  It  isn't  necessary  to  consider  any  other  medium 
until  the  newspaper  field  is  covered,  and  you  are  using  every  paper 
that  has  a  circulation  among  the  people  who  are  within  trading  dis- 
tance of  your  store." 

"I  should  think,"  interrupted  the  old  store-keeper,  "that  a  news- 
paper with,  say,  ten  thousand  circulation,  of  which  two  thousand  went 
to  your  possible  customers,  would  be  a  poor  advertising  proposition, 
because  you'd  have  to  pay  for  eight  thousand  subscribers  who 
wouldn't  be  of  any  use  to  you." 

"Yes,  that's  so,"  admitted  Simenstad.  "You've  got  to  consider 
that  in  placing  advertising.  I  meant  that,  of  course ;  then  you  have  to 
have  a  regular  position  in  a  paper  to  get  good  results — you  don't  want 
to  be  on  one  page  one  day  and  another  the  next.  Get  a  position  as 
near  top  of  columns,  next  to  reading  matter,  as  you  can,  and  pay  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  have  your  ad  put  right  there  every  time.  People 
will  get  the  habit  of  looking  for  your  ad  if  it's  always  in  the  same 
place,  and  new  every  issue.  Of  course  if  you  are  going  to  run  the 
same  ad  day  after  day,  it  doesn't  matter  where  you  put  it.  A  good 
many  merchants  seem  to  think  that  people  will  read  the  same  old  ads 
time  and  again,  when  they  know  they  wouldn't  read  the  most  exciting 
news  or  the  most  interesting  story  a  second  time.  Ads  have  got  to 
be  changed  every  issue,  or  it's  money  thrown  away.  Then  a  good 
many  ad  writers  think  that  the  best  ad  is  the  one  that  will  attract  the 
most  attention — stop  the  most  eyes  on  account  of  its  heading;  they 
write  headings  that  read:  'Seventy  killed  at  Chilcoot  Pass  by  an 
avalanche.  One  hundred  men  are  busy  shoveling,  to  shovel  them  out.' 
Another  headline,  'Indian  mother  found  dead  at  Chilcoot  Pass,  her 
baby  still  living.  The  mother  had  taken  her  clothes  off  to  protect  her 
child.  She  froze  to  death,  and  the  baby  was  found  alive.'  Another 
headline:  'Indian  at  Sheep  Camp  taken  over  by  the  miners.  Jury  im- 
paneled by  the  common  law  of  the  trail.  Indian  tried  for  deserting 
his  wife  and  baby  in  the  snow  blizzard  at  Chilcoot  Pass,  found  guilty 
by  the  twelve  men  ordered  to  be  tied  to  a  tree  and  there  be  whipped 
with  twelve  lashes  of  leather,  interwoven  with  lead,  so  that  each  stroke 
will  be  more  awful.'  Every  reader  who  will  see  such  scare  headlines 
the  first  time  will  read  them,  but  in  the  disgust  that  follows  the  reader 
will  not  trust  the  advertiser,  and  will  keep  the  same  men  from  ever 
reading  his  ads  again." 

The  old  storekeeper  will  sav  that  the  above  headlines  did  appear 
in  Skagway  in  "The  Alaskan,"  on  November  16,  1897,  when  seventy 
people  were  killed  by  an  avalanche  at  Chilcoot  Pass,  and  the  story  of 
the  Indian  motlier  also,  found  dead  and  baby  still  living.  There  is 
nothing  like  good,  plain,  sensible  talk  for  an  ad,  and  the  heading  over 
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it  ought  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  goods  advertised.    The  man  who 
taught  me  how  to  advertise  quoted  to  me  once,  the  following: 

"There's  a  bit  of  advice  about  newspaper  advertising,  and  other 
advertising  too,  which  is  best  expressed  in  the  terse  and  slang  para- 
graph— 'Don't  get  gay!'  " 

Anyone  is  foolish  to  try  to  write  funny  ads,  or  to  write  ads  in 
poetr}^  It's  just  like  trying  to  talk  to  someone  over  the  counter  in 
poetry,  or  joke  about  the  goods  they  are  looking  at.  They  would 
forget  all  about  the  goods  to  wonder  what  you  meant  by  such  queer 
language.  If  ads  are  just  ads,  and  nothing  else,  people  will  know  that 
they  mean  business. 

The  old  shopkeeper  always  employed,  on  a  busy  day,  when  the  | 
tourist  boats  came  in,  from  ten  to  twelve  extra  girls,  sales  women,  and  1 
his  rule  to  the  girls  was  simply  this:  "Put  heart  and  soul  into  the 
goods  you  wish  to  sell.  Be  truthful,  and  have  the  customer  see  the  , 
goods  just  as  3'OU  yourself  see  them,  and  they  are  sold.  Repeat  the  J 
price  often  during  your  sale,  so  you  will  impress  your  customer  with  J 
the  price,  impressed  on  his  brain,  and  he  can't  get  away  from  it." 

The  women  have  to  be  considered  in  about  every  ad  that's  writ- 
ten. There  aren't  many  things  bought  in  a  household  without  their  j 
opinions  being  considered,  even  when  the  goods  are  men's  clothes.  * 
The  women  are  the  money-spenders  in  every  family,  and  they  are  the 
advertisement  readers.  The  price  you  quote  in  an  ad  sticks  in  the 
women's  mind,  too.  I  don't  think  it  too  much  to  say  that  nine  ads  in 
ten  depend  upon  women  readers  for  their  effect.  I  don't  believe  the 
men  have  much  to  say  about  the  buying  of  household  goods  anyway. 

"You  don't  appear  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  man's  position 
in  the  family.  Sonny.  I  guess  you're  about  right  though.  Your  head 
has  more  in  it  than  I  supposed."  Whoever  you  advertise  to,  you've 
got  to  put  the  ]:»rices  in  your  ads.  Nobody  will  rush  right  off  and  buy 
goods  that  are  advertised  without  a  price.  There  won't  be  much  rush- 
ing away  as  a  rule,  but  you  have  to  put  in  the  price  or  you're  wasting 
good  space.  That's  where  I've  been  getting  ahead  of  my  competitors. 
Since  I  have  been  advertising  they  have  increased  their  space,  but  they 
haven't  used  prices.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  to  put  those  in  for  fear 
I'll  know  what  they  are  selling  for.  I  don't  care  if  they  do  know  my 
prices,  as  long  as  the  public  knows  them,  with  the  price  advertised  in 
all  the  papers,  when  my  competitors  would  keep  the  same  goods  on 
their  shelves  if  they  advertised  them,  without  giving  the  price."  At 
this  point  the  old  storekeeper  reached  his  destination,  and  after  doing 
his  errand,  got  into  the  dog-team  again  and  turned  tlie  dogs'  heads 
towards  home,  as  they  whirled  along  at  an  increased  speed. 


Simenstad  was  about  to  start  about  advertising  again  when  we 
met  Karl  Ask  with  his  fine  dog-team  turnout,  in  Skagway,  on  Broad- 
way, leading  towards  the  Wliite  Pass  Shop,  the  old  storekeeper's 
daughter  by  his  side.  Karl  Ask  was  blossoming  out.  He  had  evi- 
dently made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  try  spending  money  on  the 
girl  himself,  and  see  if  his  chances  would  not  improve.  The  old 
shopkeeper  bowed  cordially  and  Simenstad  curtly  to  the  smiling  pair, 
and  after  that  not  a  word  was  to  be  heard  from  the  latter,  although 
his  companion  tried  to  start  up  the  conversation  several  times.     The 
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ride  ended  in  silence,  though  one  of  the  two  seemed  more  amused  than 
disturbed  by  the  occurrence. 

The  day  after  the  incident  of  the  dog-team  ride  Simenstad  took  a 
day  off,  and  invited  Madeline  to  go  with  a  little  party  he  made  up  in 
his  motor  boat  down  Linn  Canal  to  the  Elks  Lake  for  a  picnic,  and 
when  the  old  shopkeeper  came  down  street  he  decided  to  step  in  and 
have  a  visit  with  the  boys,  and  incidentally  to  notice  how  things  went 
in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  store.  It  was  late  in  the  forenoon, 
but  he  found  two  of  them  washing  windows.  In  the  old  man's  mind 
this  was  heresy.  Ho  had  never  allowed  the  boys  to  wash  windows  later 
than  eight  o'clock,  and  he  didn't  hesitate  to  guy  them  about  it. 

''Well,  well,  well!  What's  the  matter  with  you  fellows,  anyway? 
You  must  have  fallen  asleep  at  the  switch.  How  long  does  it  take  to 
wash  a  window  or  so  ? "  "  Morning,  Mr.  Kern, ' '  he  said  to  the  old  shop- 
keeper, as  he  noted  that  there  was  not  a  customer  in  sight. 

"When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  play.  How  do  you  expect 
anyone  to  get  into  the  store  anyway,  without  an  umbrella  and  a  pair 
of  arctics?    The  time  to  wash  windows  is  before  trade  begins." 

"Mr.  Kern,  you  are  too  hard  on  us.  It's  all  my  fault  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  job  at  this  time  of  day,  but  when  I  saw  the  old 
shopkeeper  drive  off,  I  said  to  the  boys  that  we'd  just  surprise  him 
by  having  these  windows  all  washed  and  changed  when  he  came  back. 
What  do  you  think  of  our  windows  lately,  anyway?" 

"There  was  a  method  in  this  last  question,  and  though  the  old 
storekeeper  may  have  seen  that  he  was  to  be  led  away  from  the  short- 
comings of  the  clerks  into  talk  of  windows  and  such  things,  he  made 
no  ol)jection  to  it,  and  replied  good-naturedly:  "I've  seen  'em  worse. 
One  thing  I've  noticed  about  them  is  that  you  put  prices  on  everything, 
and  that's  all  right.  Polks  like  to  be  able  to  walk  in  and  say:  "Give 
me  one  of  those,"  without  having  to  ask  the  price.  It  makes  the  av- 
erage man  feel  about  seven  feet  tall  to  buy  things  that  way.  Women 
aren't  afraid  to  ask,  but  men  don't  like  to,  and  are  afraid  it  will  be 
more  than  they  can  pay;  for  as  I've  noticed,  nobody  cares  to  admit 
that  they  can't  afford  it,  no  matter  what  the  'it'  is.  I've  noticed  that 
in  my  own  case,  lots  of  times.  I  was  going  by  Case  &  Draper's  the 
other  day.  There  was  a  picture  in  one  corner  of  the  window.  I  don't 
know  much  about  pictures.  Naturally,  I  wanted  to  get  it.  I  paid  two 
doUai's  for  it,  but  the  darned  thing  didn't  have  any  price  on  it,  and  I 
didn't  know  but  what  it  might  be  something  rare,  or  maybe  it  was  just 
stuck  in  there  for  exhibition  and  wasn't  for  sale  at  all.  I  didn't  want 
to  go  in  after  it  and  not  get  it ;  that  would  have  shown  my  ignorance  of 
pictures.  One  thing  I  do  take  exception  to  in  your  window-dressing, 
and  that  is  putting  posters  and  strips  right  on  the  glass.  Every  time 
you  fix  up  a  good  window  and  then  paste  a  poster  on  the  glass,  even 
if  it  isn't  big  enough  to  hide  the  goods,  it  spoils  the  whole  thing,  as 
far  as  effect  goes,  because  anyone  going  by  sees  only  the  poster.  It 
catches  the  eye  before  it  has  time  to  get  to  the  goods  behind,  and  un- 
less the  person  is  interested  enough  to  stop,  that  poster  is  about  all 
they  have  seen — the  window  has  been  dressed  up  in  vain. 

"I  don't  think  you  spend  enough  money  on  your  window  in  the 
way  of  decorations  to  make  them  attractive  to  the  women.    Why  don't 
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you  take  some  bright  red  stuff,  ribbon  and  crepe  paper  and  make  up 
a  red  window  to  sliow  off  some  line  of  goods  that  will  contrast  well 
with  red.  Crepe  paper  is  great,  you  can  do  anything  with  it,  and  red 
is  the  most  attractive  color  you  can  get.  Make  the  window  trimmings 
so  red  that  there  can't  be  a  man,  woman  or  child  go  by  without  having 
a  red  spot  left  on  their  mind.  You  can  make  it  look  rich  by  using 
ribbon,  and  ribbon  once  used  isn't  used  up  by  any  means.  Save  all 
the  paper  and  odds  and  ends;  use  it  decorating  the  window,  using 
them  over  and  over,  as  long  as  they're  clean  and  bright.  You  don't 
have  to  make  a  window  red  to  have  a  color  scheme  to  it.  I  only  men- 
tioned red  because  it  is  the  best.  You  can't  use  one  color  all  the  time, 
though.  There  are  a  good  many  colors.  The  one  you  use  in  winter 
ought  to  be  brighter  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Summer  windows 
ought  to  look  cool,  light  green  or  pink  are  good  summer  colors.  Yel- 
low is  a  poor  color,  because  at  night  it  doesn't  show  any  color  at  all. 
I  haven't  fixed  a  window  in  years,  and  when  I  did  fix  them  we  didn't 
give  as  much  attention  to  those  things  as  they  do  now,  but  I  was  the 
boss  of  every  window  the  boys  fixed  up  for  me.  I  told  them  what 
goods  to  put  in,  and  what  scheme  to  follow.  You  see  you  want  to  put 
in  goods  that  people  are  thinking  of  buying;  and  you  want  to  keep 
each  window  down  to  about  one  line  of  goods,  or  one  price  goods. 
This,  of  course,  can't  be  done  with  jewelry,  as  you  will  have  a  large 
variety  of  different  goods,  but  you  can  place  each  article  so  it  will 
look  attractive.  The  plan  is  to  have  everyone  who  looks  into  that 
window  go  away  with  one  idea  in  mind,  an  idea  that  will  stay  there 
long  enough  to  do  you  some  good.  If  your  window  is  a  hit-or-miss 
jumble  of  all  kinds  of  goods  at  all  kinds  of  prices,  a  looker  may  see 
something  of  interest,  if  he  looks  long  enough,  but  you  know  the 
majority  of  people  only  see  your  window  as  they  walk  right  past. 
What  do  you  think  of  having  a  live  animal  in  the  window  to  attract 
attention?" 

''Kermsie  has  a  bear  in  his  store  to  attract  in,  inside,"  said 
George.    "Everybody  stops  to  see  what's  there." 

"Yes,  everybody  stops  all  right,"  said  Simenstad,  "and  every- 
body 'rubbers'  at  the  animal,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  then  everybody 
goes  away  to  tell  what  kind  of  an  animal  they  have  in  Kermsie's  win- 
dow; but  as  for  the  goods  there  with  the  animal,  nobody  knows  there 
were  any.  The  animal  and  other  freak  shows  are  all  right  to  adver- 
tise the  store  in  a  general  way,  but  as  window  displays  they  aren't 
worth  powder  to  blow  'em  up.  Window  displays  I  guess  are  just 
about  like  what  Kern  told  me  the  other  day  about  newspaper  adver- 
tising. He  said  that  one  thing  you  had  to  remember  in  writing  ads 
was  to  keep  right  down  to  common  sense,  and  not  'get  gay.'  I  think 
that  if  you  can  put  any  kind  of  moving  figures  in  a  window,  you  have 
the  best  kind  of  a  window,  provided  that  you  make  those  figures  mean 
something  that  will  associate  them  afterwards  in  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tators with  the  goods  you  were  advertising  there.  Motion  attracts 
attention,  and  it  may  attract  attention  to  goods,  as  well  as  away  from 
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them.  An  ingenious  boy  can  get  a  good  many  motion  exhibits  out  of 
a  heavy,  strong  clock-spring.  I  seem  to  be  keeping  you  fellows  from 
getting  these  windows  finished.     So  long." 

THE  SEVENTH  TALK.— For  some  time,  following  the  trip  of 
Simenstad  and  Madeline  G.  Gern  to  Elk  Lake,  a  pronounced  and  con- 
spicuous rivalry  for  the  favor  of  that  capricious  young  lady  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  gossips  of  Skagway,  who,  like  the  idle  women  of 
any  town,  spend  most  of  their  time  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  other 
people.  It  was  obvious  that  Simenstad  and  Karl  Ask  were  both  in 
earnest,  and  each  determined  to  succeed,  though  so  far  as  anyone 
could  see,  neither  possessed  any  advantage  over  the  other.  Simenstad 
made  every  effort  to  appear  the  same  as  before,  and  while  he  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  Karl  Ask  beaten,  and  was  doing  that, 
as  a  last  resort.  Karl  Ask  seemed  to  have  struck  a  gold  mine, 
and  spent  full}^  as  much  money  entertaining  the  young  lad}',  who  was 
kept  busy  going  out  with  one  or  the  other  of  her  jealous  suitors.  The 
only  person  who  showed  any  signs  of  anxiety  in  the  matter  was  the 
old  shopkeeper,  who  was  doing  his  best,  at  home,  to  get  his  daughter 
to  discourage  one  or  both  of  the  young  men.  The  most  satisfaction 
he  could  obtain,  however,  was  characteristic  of  the  girl,  who  said: 
"Papa,  those  two  young  men  get  so  much  pleasure  out  of  my  society 
that  I  cannot  bear  to  deprive  them  of  it.  Of  course  they  are  foolish, 
but  all  men  are  foolish.  You're  a  little  foolish  yourself,  and  I've  heard 
mama  tell  lots  of  things  about  your  flirting  when  you  were  a  young 
man."  In  the  face  of  such  talk,  how  could  a  man  condemn  his  own 
daughter? 

ALCO,  Kansas,  Oct.  1,  1917.  On  the  farm.  P.  E.  Kern, 
Kern  Place,  El  Paso,  Texas.  My  Dear  Uncle :  I  take  tliis 
opportunity  to  write  to  you.  Tliis  is  my  first  time  to  write 
to  my  uncle.  We  received  the  Kern  Genealogical  Chart 
and  find  great  pleasure  in  studying  its  contents,  I  will  send 
you  full  report  of  the  birth  of  our  daughter  Peteria  Alethia 
Margarite  Kern  Desbien,  weighing  eleven  pounds,  born  August  2.5th, 
1917.  She  is  now  the  youngest  descendent.  I  enjoyed  the  story  of  my 
father  subduing  the  Western  plains  and  his  experience  in  Kansas  and  I 
being  in  the  kindergarten  class.  Well,  my  dear  uncle,  I  can't  tell  you 
how  grateful  we  are  for  your  generous  work  of  the  Kern  Genealogy. 
You  are  the  man  who  wins  our  affection.  A  beneficent  person  is  like 
a  fountain  watering  the  earth  and  spreading  fertility,  it  is  therefore 
more  delightful  and  more  honorable  to  give  than  to  receive.  The  last, 
best  fruit,  which  comes  to  late  perfection,  even  in  the  kindliest  soul,  is 
tenderness  toward  the  hard,  forbearance  toward  the  unforbearant, 
warmth  of  heart  towards  the  cold,  philanthropy  towards  the  misan- 
thropic. We  all  wish  to  thank  you  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Kern 
family,  and  giving  the  children  such  a  deep  study,  and  for  those  still 
unborn.  With  love  from  us  all,  your  loving  niece,  Salome  Catherine 
Kern  Desbien,  historian  of  the  Henry  Kern  family. 
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-,OAN  OF  ARC— The  France  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  by  Peter  Edward 
Kern,  1380,  and  later  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  privileged  few  who 
enjoyed  life  through  the  suffering 
which  they  inflicted  upon  others. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  of 
France  had  but  a  miserable  time 
of  it  in  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  coming  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Torn  by  wars  from  end  to  end — 
wars  with  England,  which  owned 
the  great  Duchy  of  Agnitaine,  with 
the  Duchy  of  Brittany,  with  Cas- 
tile or  with  Flanders — the  country 
was  over-run  by  the  Free  Com- 
l^anies.  These,  under  noble  cap- 
tains who  were  no  better  than  brig- 
ands, when  not  serving  for  pay 
under  one  party  or  the  other  roam- 
ed about,  burning,  pillaging,  rav- 
ishing and  destroying  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  creating  a  condition 
something  like  that  which  now  ex- 
ists in  Mexico.  Life  was  a  hell, 
and  France  a  ruin.  The  country  had  sunk  to  a  depth  of  misery  of  which, 
neither  before  nor  since  has  the  like  been  seen  on  the  fair  plains  of 
Gaul  except  now  in  the  present  conflict,  which  is  the  Greatest  War  which 
has  ever  taken  place.  Charles  V  left  plenty  of  money  behind  him.  The 
sum  of  seventeen  million  which  he  had  saved  was  found  hidden  in  a 
wall  at  Vincennes.  The  flrst  of  the  French  monarchs  who  can  be  said 
to  have  had  anything  worth  calling  a  policy,  that  of  Charles  V  consisted 
in  strengthening  the  towns.  By  their  direct  action  these  French 
princes  who  were  at  the  same  time  independent  rulers  of  a  neighboring 
and  powerful  state,  reduced  the  monarchy  of  France  to  such  an  abject 
condition  that  it  required  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  to  restore  it  to  the 
condition  which  it  had  attained  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V — the  wise. 
That  miracle  was  eventually  accomplished  through  the  human  agency 
of  that  heaven-sent  woman,  Jeanne  d'Arc.  My  dear  children,  study 
this  beautiful  character,  who  was  commonly  known  as  La  Pucelle,  or 
the  Virgin  Maid,  which  will  be  a  task  for  your  uncle  in  these  pages  to 
portray.  Although  Charles  VI  in  his  first  lucid  moments  ordered  that 
no  harm  should  be  done  to  her,  he  soon  relapsed  into  lunacy.  He  ceased 
to  be  a  maniac,  but  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the  unfortunate  monarch  was 
subject  to  prolonged  periods  of  imbecility,  with  lucid  intervals,  which 
were  usually  of  but  short  duration.  In  1398  Charles  VI,  the  cray  king 
of  France,  was  receiving  in  Paris  a  visit  from  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Wenzel  IV,  of  Bohemia,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  As  the  successor  to  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne  was  contin- 
ually drunk,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that  but  little  elucida- 
tion of  the  matter  which  he  had  come  to  discuss  resulted  from  the  inter- 
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views  between  the  two  mouarelis ;  that  matter  was  one  no  less  weighty 
than  the  schism  of  the  Church.  Needless  to  say,  the  very  Christian  king 
and  the  inebriated  emperor  were  not  successful  in  attaining  a  settle- 
ment of  the  complicated  affair  of  the  papacy.  LOUIS  D'  ORLEANS, 
November  22,  1407. — The  next  night,  as  the  Due  d'  Orleans  was  visit- 
ing the  Queen  in  the  palace  called  the  Hotel  Barbette,  he  received  a 
message  that  the  king  wanted  to  see  him.  Accompanied  by  two  pages 
he  came  forth,  gaily  humming  a  tune.  Scarcely  was  he  outside  than 
he  was  brutally  attacked  by  his  cousin  Jean  and  several  other  masked 
\-illains,  who  were  hiding  in  a  house  which  for  a  week  past  had  been 
hired  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assassination.  The  unfortunate  Louis 
was  literally  chopped  into  little  pieces  with  axes  and  swords,  and  one 
of  the  young  pages  was  also  killed  while  trying  bravely  to  defend  his 
master.  The  Peace  of  Bourges  was  signed  in  July,  1412,  and  by  it  Jean 
"Sans  Peur"  falsely  promised  to  restore  the  possessions  of  which  the 
various  princes  of  the  Orleans  party  had  been  deprived  by  his  follow- 
ers. Now  at  once  followed  a  strange  turn  in  the  game.  Henry  IV  de- 
serted his  allies.  He  sent  an  army  to  attack  the  Burgundian  forces 
that  were  in  Guienne,  while  Armagnac  and  the  Prince  donned  the  Red 
Cross  of  Saint  George  and  became  his  allies.  The  Prince  did  homage 
to  the  British  for  their  possessions,  while  the  Gascons  handed  over  to 
them  at  least  a  score  of  places  in  the  south  of  Frace;  but  the  Comte  d' 
Armagnac  was  confined  forever.  While  Burgundy  and  Armagnac,  in 
their  hatred  of  one  another,  were  each  in  turn  bartering  away  France 
to  the  enemy  of  their  country,  matters  came  suddenly  to  a  temporary 
standstill  owing  to  the  death  of  Henrv  IV,  which  took  place  in  1413. 
THE  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  BUTCHERS,  1413.— This  latter,  and 
two  of  the  '  ■  Butchers, ' '  were  immediately  put  to  death,  while  the  pop- 
ulace gaily  set  to  work  to  pillage  the  houses  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Cabochiens,  who  fled  for  their  lives.  Jean  Sans  Peur  at  Vincennes, 
made  him  yield  over  the  body  of  Charles  VI.  with  whom  the  gallant 
advocate  General  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris.  The  University 
had  stipulated  that  the  princes  should  not  re-enter  Paris,  but  the  young 
Due  d"  Orleans  marched  in  with  the  dauphin,  both  being  dressed  ex- 
actly alike  and  both  wearing  the  white  scarf  of  the  Armagnacs.  Ev- 
erybody at  once  assumed  this  badge;  even  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saint  were  draped  with  the  Armagnac  colors.  Eventually  the 
King  of  England  followed,  himself  to  become  aware  of  the  presence 
of  these  unhappy  beings,  when  he  silently  signed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorst 
to  receive  the  keys  and  then  allow  the  messengers  to  depart  with  their 
lives.  Henry  V  made  a  state  entry  into  the  city,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  pious  character  that  he  had  assumed,  pulled  off  his  shoes  and 
entered  the  parish  church  barefoot,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his 
success.  He.  however,  revenged  himself  savagely  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city.  All  of  the  well-to-do  bourgeois  were  held  for  ran- 
som, as  though  they  had  been  captured  in  battle;  then  all  the  inhab- 
itants were  driven  out  of  the  city,  wherein  it  pleased  the  English  to 
assert  that  they  had  been  living  unlawfully.  As  this  Norman  town 
was  Endish  soil,  not  only  all  of  the  men,  but  young  irirls,  married 
women  and  children,  all  piteously  lamenting,  were  ruthlessly  turned 
out  into  the  fields.    Shame  was  added  to   cruelt^'.    The   women   were 
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stripped  to  tlie  waist  and  left,  with  only  a  petticoat  apiece.  A  dole  of 
five  sous  was  awarded  to  each,  as  they  were  driven  from  their  homes 
in  this  pitiable  plight.  Such  was  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  that  saintly 
King  Henry  V  upon  the  conquest  of  his  first  city  in  his  Duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. THE  BATTLE  OF  AGIxNCOURT,  1415.— Henry  V  had  taken 
Harfieur,  but  he  had  immense  losses.  The  bold  young  King  of  Eng- 
land, while  joining,  like  the  meanest  of  his  archers,  in  the  awful  butch- 
ery, had  one  of  the  golden  ornaments  shorn  from  the  coronet  which 
encircled  his  headpiece.  The  Constable  d'  Albert,  and  three  cousins 
of  Charles  VI,  members  of  the  House  of  Bar,  with  all  the  stripped  and 
naked  corpses,  with  the  dead  and  dying  horses,  many  of  these  latter 
screaming  in  their  agony,  the  battle-field  was  a  terrible  sight.  As  the 
Burgundian  Lef elver  describes  it,  "It  was  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  the 
great  noblesse  which  had  there  been  slain,  which  were  already  all 
naked,  like  those  which  are  born  of  nothing."  The  son  of  Jean  San 
Peur  caused  five  thousand  eight  hundred  of  these  dead  nobles,  among 
whom  were  his  own  two  uncles,  to  be  buried  in  an  immense  square ;  many 
others  were,  however,  borne  away  and  buried  separately.  In  spite  of  all 
the  prisoners  whom  Henry  had  ordered  to  be  butchered,  there  were 
yet  retained  alive  fifteen  hundred,  and  among  them  the  greatest  names 
in  Prance;  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  the  mother  and  uncle  of  Charles  VI, 
the  Marechal  de  Boucicant,  and  Pierre  de  Caron,  who  had  directly 
caused  the  King's  madness;  and  among  the  number,  the  Comte  d' 
Armagnac,  almost  King,  1415  to  1417.  The  horses  that  died  in  these 
bloody  encounters  were  probably  never  stripped  at  all,  and  after  slowly 
rotting  in  their  steel  cases,  their  still,  steel-clad  skeletons  must  have 
remained  for  generations  on  the  ground  where  they  fell.  It  is  indeed 
a  strange  problem  to  think  of  what  became  of  all  the  vast  debris  of 
these  great  battles,  which,  even  if  left  lying  on  the  ground,  must  have 
]3revented  the  ploughman  at  every  yard,  from  pursuing  his  arduous 
and  peaceful  avocation  where  so  many  had  fallen.  The  Queen  also 
had  earned  the  displeasure  of  the  all-powerful  Comte.  Finding  Isa- 
bean  secretly  treating  with  Jean  San  Peur,  the  constable  threw  one  of 
her  lovers  into  the  river  in  a  sack.  Then  he  caused  Isabean  herself  to 
be  seized  in  turn,  carried  off  and  incarcerated  in  the  Castle  of  Tours. 
He  now  suppressed  all  hereditary  officers  among  the  Butchers  and 
broke  up  the  two  great  establishments  of  Butchers  into  various  smaller 
ones.  The  Comte  also  removed  the  chains  which  the  bourgeois  were 
accustomed  to  stretch  across  the  street.  As  a  final  precaution  against 
a  siege,  he  ordered  every  citizen  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions. 

MASSACRES  OF  THE  ARMAGNACS,  1418.— Jean  Sans  Peur 
cunningly  contrived  to  deal  him  a  subtle  blow  below  the  belt,  making 
a  sudden  descent  upon  Tour.  He  carried  off  the  Queen,  then  declared 
her  to  be  regent,  the  Due  de  Bourgoyne  issued  proclamation  all 
over  France  to  the  effect  that  she  forbade  payment  of  the  taxes.  We 
can  easily  imagine  with  what  delight  such  a  popular  edict  would  be 
welcome  among  us  today;  how  much  greater  then,  was  the  joy  in  all 
the  great  ciites  of  France,  in  a  time  when  taxation  was  crushing,  when 
salt  even  was  forced  upon  the  people  by  the  State,  whether  it  was  re- 
quired or  not,  and  at  a  most  exorbitant   rate.    Jean   Sans   Peur  was 
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helpless  to  prevent  this,  but  no  sooner  had  the  howling  mob  removed 
theprisoners  than  they  were  met  by  another  howling  mob  which  had 
made  no  promises  to  the  Due  de  Bourgoyne,  and  which  massacred  them 
all.  In  his  rage  at  having  touched  the  bloodstained  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner for  nothing,  this  Prince  now  determined  to  have  his  revenge. 
By  cunning  words  he  contrived  to  send  the  armed  ruffians  off  to  attack 
the  Armagnacs  at  Mouthery,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Paris,  No 
sooner  were  they  outside  than  he  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  behind  them. 
He  now  had  the  executioner  at  his  mercy,  and  was  determined  to  make 
him  pay  dearly  for  the  honor  of  having  grasped  the  hand  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood.  A  mighty  ruler  of  many  States,  Capeluche  was  siezed 
and  born  off  to  the  palace,  where  he  was  to  ply  his  loathed  calling. 
When  about  to  be  hanged,  tliis  hangman  showed  no  "white  feather," 
but  the  greatest  sang-froid;  having  carefully  explained  to  his  assist- 
ants how  to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  make  no  bungle,  the  Executioner 
of  Paris  coolly  made  his  bow  to  the  world,  and  then  hurried  into  eter- 
nity from  his  own  scaffold.  HOW  HENRY  V.  TOOK  ROUEN,  1418- 
1419-1420-1422. — The  great  leader  of  the  Armagnac  faction  in  France 
being  murdered,  and  Charles  Due  d'  Orleans,  safely  bottled  up  in  Eng- 
lish prison,  Jean  Sans  Peur  remained  the  definite  head  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France.  The  way  of  Henry  V  was,  however,  but  the  way  of  his 
time,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  he  was  not  the  legitimate  heir, 
by  the  strict  law  of  primogeniture,  to  the  Crown  of  France  or  Nor- 
mandy, neither  was  he  to  the  Crown  of  England.  The  rule  of  the  day 
was  that  he  who  had  the  might  to  enforce  his  pretensions,  had  the  right 
to  make  them,  and  it  was  by  following  this  rule  that  Henry  V  became 
practically  the  King  of  France.  THE  GREATNESS  OF  HENRY  V. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  crisis  which  ever 
occurred  in  the  affairs  of  France.  The  murder  of  Jean  Sans  Peur  had 
thrown  the  country  into  the  arms  of  England.  Its  result  was  to  make  of 
it  an  English  state,  ruled  by  an  English  King.  Almost  directly  after- 
wards, at  the  beginning  of  1420,  the  Treaty  of  Troys,  signed  between 
Charles  VI  and  Henry,  practically  delivered  the  Monarchy  of  France 
into  the  hand  of  this  latter,  while  at  the  same  time  it  proscribed  and 
disinherited  the  Dauphin  Charles.  After  according  to  Henry  his 
daughter's  hand,  and  the  succession  to  the  kingdom,  Charles  VI  de- 
clared in  his  treaty,  Meaux  fell  into  Henry's  hands  at  last,  but  he 
paid  dearly  for  his  acquisition,  for  during  the  long  siege  he  had  laid 
the  seeds  of  a  bowel  complaint  that  was  to  cause  his  death  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  While  before  Meaux,  he  learned  that  his  young  Queen 
had  given  birth  to  a  son  at  Windsor;  thereupon  he  remarked  sadly: 
"Henry  of  Monmouth  has  reigned  a  short  time  and  conquered  much. 
Henry  of  Windsor  will  reign  long  and  lose  all."  THE  AWFUL  CON- 
DITION OF  FRANCE,  1420-1422.— Although  Henry  V  and  his  Eng- 
lish followers  had  been  received  so  well  upon  their  first  entry  into  Paris, 
as  time  went  on,  they,  to  a  great  extent,  wore  out  their  welcome.  The 
cause  for  this  change  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fric- 
tion which  arose  in  many  little  ways  between  the  English  and  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  reflection  of  which  spread  to  the  people.  Eventually  the 
soil  of  the  cemetery,  entirely  composed  of  human  remains,  became  so 
piled  up  that  its  surface  attained  to  a  height  of  eight  feet  above  the 
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surrounding  streets.  With  a  France  in  the  state  of  misery  above  de- 
scribed, it  is  no  subject  for  marvel  if  the  people  of  England  were  bit- 
terly deceived  in  the  hope  in  which  they  had  indulged  before  Agincourt 
that  the  country  would  be  a  mine  of  gold  to  be  exploited  for  their  beneiit. 
While  the  new  King  succeeded  to  this  barren  heritage  they  would  on 
the  contrary  hnd,  as  alreadv  in  the  time  of  his  gallant  father,  that  Eng- 
iish  sovereignty  would  have  to  be  maintained  in  France  with  English 
gold.  Such  remained  the  horrible  manners  of  the  countrv  nobilitv  of 
France  in  many  districts,  until  two  hundred  years  later,  Cardinal  de 
Kichelieu  by  the  institution  of  the  roving  commission  of  the  "Grands 
Jours"  made  a  determined  effort  to  suppress  the  unpunished  atrocities 
of  the  barons,  and  even  then,  with  merelv  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
most  cruel  escaped  with  impunity.  THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  YO- 
LANDE,  1422-1428. — The  old  historian,  Walsingham,  speaking  of 
Henry  V,  has  called  him  bv  the  title  of  Princeps  Presbyterorum,  the 
Prince  of  the  Priest.  "THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  HERRINGS, ' '  1429.— 
After  the  battle,  the  people  of  Orleans  lost  courage,  and  some  of  their 
leaders,  notably,  two  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in  despair  of  rescue, 
left  them  in  the  lurch  and  departed  to  a  place  of  safety;  the  Admiral 
of  France  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Comte  de  Clermont  with  the  two 
thousand  men  who  remained  to  him  after  his  defeat.  Dumois  had 
already,  before  the  Archbishop  of  Reims  took  flight,  assured  his  pre- 
late and  the  people  of  the  city  that  assistance  was  coming,  assistance 
of  a  most  miraculous  nature.  There  was,  he  said,  a  certain  virgin 
maid  of  whom  he  had  heard,  upon  the  border  of  Lorraine,  one  who  had 
promised  to  come  and  save  the  city,  and  upon  her  he  pinned  his  faith. 
The  Archbishop  of  Reims  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  diplomat  who  had 
been  to  Rome,  and  there  learned  how  miracles  were  manufactured.  He 
snapped  his  finger  in  the  face  of  Dumois  and  told  him  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  his  viro;in  maid,  and  then  he  wished  him  a  verv  o-ood-bve. 
The  people  of  the  citv  also  informed  the  gallant  bastard  that  thev  were 
not  inclined  to  listen 'to  his  fairv-tales.  CHARLES  AND  THE  MAID. 
1428  1429.— The  inhabitants  of  France  at  large  felt  that  the  English 
were  behaving  cruelly  toward  the  captive  Prince,  and,  by  endeavoring 
to  seize  his  appanage,  not  only  seeking  to  ruin  him,  but  also  his  de- 
fenseless children.  This  sentiment  became  notably  apparent  when 
Joan  de  Arc  announced  her  mission.  She  said  that  this  was  not  only 
to  deliver  Orleans,  but  also  Charles,  Due  d'  Orleans.  Even  when  a 
great  portion  of  France  appeared  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  ruled  by  a  French  or  an  English  Prince,  the  majority  of  the  women 
remained  French  in  their  feelings.  An  instance  of  this  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  a  noble  young  widow,  the  Dame  de  la  Roche-Guyon,  who 
valiantly  defended  her  castle  against  the  English.  When  compelled  to 
yield  she  was  given  the  opportunity  of  retaining  her  possessions,  pro- 
vided that  she  would  marry  Gui  le  Bouteiller.  who  was  the  partisan  of  the 
English,  and  whom  they  installed  in  La  Roche  Guyon.  The  courageous 
chatelaine  refused  to  accept  one  whom  she  named  a  traitor,  refused 
also  to  render  homage  to  Henry  W,  and  preferred  to  wander  away 
homeless  and  poverty  stricken,  with  her  small  children ;  while  the  peo- 
ple were  many  of  them  hovering  in  their  allegiance  between  Charles 
VII,  the  uncle,  and  Henry  W,  the  nephew.    A  considerable  point  in 
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favor  of  the  latter  was,  that  his  mother,  Catherine  de  France,  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  people,  to  be  the  daughter  of  that  beloved  simpleton, 
King  Charles  VI.  The  Dauphin,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  denied 
as  his  son  by  Charles  VI  with  the  connivance  of  the  lad's  own  mother, 
Queen  Isabean.  He  had  been  born  at  tlie  time  of  her  greatest  intimacy 
with  her  brother-in-law,  Louis,  Due  d 'Orleans,  and,  although  she  re- 
mained in  France,  the  unprincipled  woman  had  made  no  effort  to  with- 
draw the  brand  of  illegitimacy  which  she  had,  at  the  time  of  her  Treaty 
of  Troyes,  assisted  in  placing  upon  her  son.  Thus  the  knotty  question 
of  the  legitimate  heirship  to  the  throne  had  been  entangled  ?jy  the  evil 
woman,  the  grandTiiotlier  of  the  Fmglish  and  mother  of  the  French 
claimant  of  the  Crown,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Dauphin 
himself  was  inclined  to  join  with  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  in 
considering  himself  the  son,  not  of  Charles  VI,  but  of  Louis,  Due  d' 
Orleans.  While  one  woman,  and  she  his  mother,  had  thus  apparently 
wilfully  inuddled  up  the  question  of  his  birth,  it  must  have  seem.ed  to 
the  unfortunate  Prince  as  if,  never  so  long  as  he  lived,  could  matters 
possibly  be  straightened  out  for  him  in  a  manner  to  enable  him  to  hold 
up  his  head  as  the  rightful  heir.  There  was,  however,  although  he  knew 
it  not,  another  woman  in  France  about  to  come  to  his  assistance;  one 
who  was  ready  decisively  to  cut  the  tangled  skein.  Joan  of  Arc,  in  her 
little  country  village,  was  even  now  getting  ready  to  set  out  upon  her 
travels,  and  backed  by  the  weight  of  divine  authority,  to  come  and  as- 
sure the  Dauphin  that  he  need  doubt  no  longer,  for  that  he  was  indeed 
the  legitimate  son  of  Charles  VI.  Aly  dear  children,  the  history  of 
Joan  of  Arc  is  taken  from  a  large  volume  of  French  history.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  put  it  into  words  that  should  be  most  easily 
understood,  and  for  that  reason,  in  case  I  should  omit,  or  not  link  the 
story,  you  will  charitably  overlook  same.  However,  I  saw  Joan  of  Arc 
in  picture  film  three  evenings  in  succession,  while  I  was  writing  her 
history,  which  was  a  great  inspiration,  notwithstanding  that  I  had  col- 
lated sixteen  photographs  in  1910,  while  at  Washington,  D.  C,  taken 
from  original  paintings,  which  have  been  a  great  help ;  and  I  have  illus- 
trations on  one  page  of  this  booklet  which  will  also  be  a  great  help  to 
understand  its  history.  I  must  come  back  to  my  history  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  In  the  meantime,  neither  of  the  kings  had  been  crowned  or 
"consecrated,"  as  the  ceremony  of  crowning  was  then  termed;  and  un- 
til a  Prince  was  actually  consecrated,  as  well  as  acknowledged  to  be 
legitimate,  the  people  of  France  of  that  day  were  unwilling  to  accept 
him  as  their  lawful  king.  WHien  Joan  boldly  declared,  "In  the  name 
of  God,"  that  Charles  was  the  lawful  heir,  she  had  already  won  half  the 
battle.  Then,  being  a  girl  endowed  with  most  excellent  common-sense, 
as  well  as  a  faculty  for  seeing  visions,  she  won  the  other  half  by  doing 
that  which  the  Fnglish  should  have  already  done  with  Henry  VI, 
namely,  by  taking  him  to  be  anointed  with  the  Holy  oil  at  Reims.  It 
was  in  thus  being  endowed  with  the  .aift  of  common  sense,  rather  than 
in  any  other  way,  that  Joan  showed  the  originality  which  has  caused 
her  to  stand  out  for  all  time  as  one,  apart  from  other  seers  of  visions, 
other  dreamers  of  dreams.  There  were  many  such  inspired  persons 
seen  in  France  both  before  and  after  her  time.  The  hunger  and  misery 
of  the  people,  the  fierce  revivalist  sermons  of  the  priests,  by  combining 
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to  excite  the  imagination,  produced  many  such  visionaries.  Some  of 
these  were  boys.  Such  an  one  was  the  shepherd  whom  Xaintralles 
brought  with  him  from  Brittany.  This  supposedly  inspired  lad  was 
marked  like  our  Lord,  with  the  marks  of  the  nails  on  the  hands  and  the 
feet;  on  holy  days,  these  marks  became  bleeding  wounds.  From  Brit- 
tainy  also  came  the  girl  named  Peteria,  who  was  believed  to  hold  fre- 
quent conversations  with  Christ.  From  Avignon,  the  southern  town 
of  the  Popes,  came  an  inspired  maiden  named  Marie,  like  the  Virgin. 
The  rough,  seafaring  population  of  La  Rochelle  were  wonder-stricken 
when  they  found  another  such  marvelous  girl  in  their  midst.  She  was 
named  after  Saint  Catherine,  Jeanne  Dare,  or  d'  Arc.  The  beautiful 
girl  who  was  named  after  Saint  Jean,  came  from  the  opposite  side  of 
France  to  La  Eochelle,  from  Dom-Remy,  a  little  village  between  the 
Duchy  of  Lorraine  and  the  Comely  of  Champagne.  In  the  clearings 
of  the  forest  fringing  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  in 
Lorraine,  were  reared  various  stately  abbeys  from  early  times.  Many 
a  time,  in  her  childhood,  Joan  saw  men  flying  from  their  foes  through 
her  native  village,  and  on  several  occasions  she  succored  the  wounded, 
yielding  up  her  own  bed  to  some  unhappy  sufferer  and  sleeping  in  the 
barn.  It  has  been  customary  to  describe  Joan  as  a  girl  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  to  the  field  to  herd  her  father's  sheep.  That  she  was 
both  good-hearted  and  religiously  inclined  was  proved  by  a  village 
girl  named  **Haumette,"  who  was  the  friend  of  her  girlhood.  She  was 
simple  and  sweet-tem])ered,  spun,  did  the  housework  and  did  as  other 
girls  do ;  went  often  to  church  and  to  the  holy  shrines.  Joan  went  often 
to  confession,  nnd  was  very  modest.  As  Joan  grow  up  she  was  both 
handsome  and  robust  in  person,  and  remained  pure  in  mind.  JOAN'S 
DEBUT,  1429.— If  the  ones  were  real,  why  not  the  others?  To  the 
Virgin-maid  of  Dom-Remy,  real  indeed  became  these  blessings,  bring- 
ing from  celestial  spheres  creatures  who,  by  their  power  and  glorious 
radiance,  paled  the  miserable  actualities  of  this  wretched  world  with 
visions  of  a  heaven  beyond.  From  the  religious  teaching  of  her  pious 
mother,  well  was  the  maiden  aware  of  the  great  deeds  done  by  women 
in  the  past.  With  this  idea  becoming  ever  stronger  in  her  mind,  as 
Joan  was  one  day  loitering  in  the  garden  near  the  village  church,  she 
received  her  first  supernatural  warning.  Between  herself  and  the 
church  she  beheld  a  brilliant  light,  from  the  midst  of  which  came  a 
voice  saying:  ^'Joan,  be  a  virtuous  and  good  girl,  and  go  to  the  church 
frequently."  Her  second  vision,  which  occurred  not  long  after,  was  more 
remarkable.  Several  shining  figures  of  noble  appearance  were  sud- 
denly beside  her.  Of  these,  one  was  of  a  wise-looking  being  who  had 
wings  upon  his  shoulders.  This  sage  prud  homme  distinctly  instructed 
her  as  to  her  mission  saying:  "Go  to  the  aid  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  thou  wilt  return  to  him  his  kingdom."  The  heavenly  beings  left 
her  and  Joan  wept.  However,  she  soon  saw  Saint-Michael  again,  when 
the  Mighty  Archangel  talked  to  her  of  the  pity  that  there  was  in  the 
Kingdom  of  France,  and  encouraged  her  to  perform  her  mission.  She 
must  leave  her  father  and  mother,  the  sound  of  those  church-bells  that 
she  cherished,  leave  her  garden  and  her  birds  that  fed  from  her  hand, 
leave  her  sister  and  her  friends,  and  boldly  sally  forth  into  the  world 
to  obey  the  Divine  behest.    For,  she   said:    "No   one   in   this   world, 
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neither  King,  nor  Dues,  nor  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  can  re- 
take this  kingdom  of  France ;  there  is  only  for  him  help  to  be  found  in 
myself.  Yet  much  rather  would  I  remain  to  spin  by  the  side  of  my  poor 
mother,  for  this  is  not  my  work.  Yet  I  must  go  and  I  must  do  it,  for 
so  the  Lord  wills."  The  two  nobles  were  quite  convinced.  They  gave 
her  their  hand  and  promised  to  go  with  her  to  the  King.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen had  announced  their  willingness,  with  a  few  men-at-arms,  to 
escort  Joan  to  Charles  VII,  and  all  was  ready  for  her  departure.  We 
have  said  that  Joan's  companions,  the  men-at-arms,  thought  her  half 
divine,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  also  imagined  her  to  be  half 
witch.  Nevertheless,  during  the  eleven  days  that  their  journey  lasted 
they  became  much  attached  to  their  girl  companion.  The  country  being 
full  of  armed  men,  tlie  small  party  was,  at  times,  in  considerable  dan- 
ger, in  spite  of  which  she  caused  the  men-at-arms  considerable  anxiety 
by  her  frequent  delay  in  order  to  hear  Mass  when  passing  churches  on 
her  way.  The  Count  Charles  VI  was  very  greatly  against  the  reception 
by  the  King  of  "this  imposter — this  witch."  Had  it  not  been  for 
Queen  Yolande  of  Sicily  and  her  daughter.  Queen  Marie,  Joan  might 
never  have  been  allowed  to  see  the  young  king  at  all.  Great  was  the 
assemblage  which  surrounded  tlie  Dauphin  Charles  on  a  night  at  the 
end  of  February,  1429.  The  great  hall  was  illumined  by  numberless 
torches.  Many  great  Seigneurs  and  three  hundred  other  Knights  were 
present ;  all  were  curious  to  behold  one  who  might  possibly  be  inspired, 
but  who,  if  not  a  mere  arrant  imposter,  was  more  likely  to  prove  a 
witch.  Instead  of  an  ugly  crone  they  beheld  a  pretty  girl,  well  built, 
with  a  good  figure,  one  whose  expressions  were  amiable  and  the  tones 
of  whose  voice  were  sweet  and  penetrating.  Modest  and  humble  in 
her  bearing,  although  with  no  sign  of  alarm,  Joan  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  assemblage,  and  then  she  did  a  wonderful 
thing,  one  which  has  never  been  denied,  even  by  her  enemies.  Casting 
a  glance  in  the  direction  of  a  group  of  Knights,  she  moved  swiftly 
toward  them,  and  brushing  past  those  in  her  way,  advanced  to  Charles 
VII.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  grasped  him  around  the  knees, 
saying:  " Gentil  Dauphin,  J'ai  nam  Jehanne  la  Pucelle."  (Gentle 
Dauphin,  I  am  called  Joan,  the  Maid.)  Such  was  her  greeting  to  the 
Prince.  In  vain  he  maintained  that  he  was  not  the  Prince  she  sought, 
that  she  must  seek  the  King  elsewhere.  Not  in  the  least  abashed,  and 
disregarding  the  title  of  King,  which  she  did  not  recognize,  Charles  not 
having  been  crowned,  Joan  continued:  " Gentil  Dauphin,  the  King  of 
the  Heavens  informs  you  through  me  that  you  will  be  consecrated  and 
crowned  at  Reims,  and  you  will  be  the  Lieutenant  of  the  King 
of  France,  I  tell  thee,  on  behalf  of  the  Messiah,  that  thou 
art  the  real  heir  of  France  and  the  son  of  the  King." 
In  this  remarkable  manner  did  Joan  pronounce  the  legitimacy  of 
Charles  VII.  JOAN'S  EXPLOITS  AT  ORLEANS,  May,  1429.-- 
" Enter  now!"  cried  Joan.  With  a  rush  the  assailants  raised  their 
scaling-ladders  to  the  wall  and  poured  into  the  fort.  Inside, 
however,  the  fighting  continued  hand  to  hand,  in  every  square 
yard  of  ground,  in  every  corner  of  which  were  English,  stricken 
down  and  put  to  the  sword.  No  one  was  left  alive  for  Joan 
to  take  home  with  her  to   share   the  waiting  fish  dinner,  and   there 
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was  now  not  an  Englishman  left  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Loire. 
JOAN  FIGHTS,  CONQUERS  AND  FAILS,  1429-1430.— It  was  Sun- 
day, May  8th,  1429,  when  the  English  thus  abandoned  the  siege,  ac- 
knowledging themselves  to  have  been  defeated  by  a  mere  ignorant 
peasant  girl,  one  who  did  not  know  A  from  B.  Joan  gave  orders  that, 
as  they  retired  voluntarily,  there  was  to  be  no  pursuit.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  July  he  signed  a  treaty  settling  the  conditions  upon  which  he 
consented  to  aid  his  great-nephew,  the  King,  but  until  after  the  crown- 
ing of  Charles  VII,  still  remained  in  England.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  half  a  dozen  bishoi3s,  all  creatures  of  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful cardinals,  at  this  time,  therefore,  formed  the  real  Royalty  of 
England.  To  such  an  extent  had  Freemasonry  grown  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1429,  founded  a  Lodge  of  Freemas- 
ons, of  which  he  constituted  himself  the  head.  JOAN,  1430. — An 
English  archer,  at  that  moment,  drew  on  her  from  above,  and  missing 
her  head,  shot  Joan  through  the  shoulder,  a  little  above  the  bosom. 
She  fell,  and  the  English  rushed  down  to  secure  her,  but  her  people, 
rallying  around  Joan,  managed  to  rescue  her,  carry  her  off,  lay  her  on 
the  grass  and  remove  her  armour.  The  arrow  had  transfixed  the  shoul- 
der ;  but  only  when  Joan  saw  how  deep  was  the  wound  did  she,  like  any 
other  girl  of  her  age,  burst  into  tears.  The  arrow  was  pulled  out. 
Joan  regained  her  courage,  had  some  oil  applied  to  the  wound,  and  con- 
fessed her  sins  to  her  Chaplain.  ji\ji  archer  of  Picardy,  whoever  he 
was,  sold  his  prisoner  to  a  great  noble,  Jean  de  Ligny,  of  the  House  of 
Lexembourg.  The  date  of  Joan's  cai)ture  was  May  23,  1430.  Few,  if 
any  of  those  with  that  army,  had  ever  seen  her  face.  They  crowded 
around  her,  and  after  removing  her  helmet  and  her  cuirass  gazed  on 
her  at  their  leisure.  What  did  they  behold?  Merely  a  girl  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  blooming  in  the  early  flower  of 
womanhood.  Was  this  then,  the  sinister  author  of  such  terril)le  incan- 
tations? She  did  not  look  so  bad,  surely  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake  somewhere.  Well,  as  Saint  Anthony  was  sorely  tempted  by 
female  devils  who  looked  no  worse  than  this  one,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
look  her  up,  and  accordingly,  all  gazed  their  fill  upon  the  girl.  But 
what  were  Joan's  thoughts  while  being  gazed  on  and  talked  over? 
HOW  JOAN  WAS  SOLD,  1430.— It  was  evident  from  the  time  of  her 
capture  that  Joan  would  have  but  little  chance  of  escaping  alive  from 
the  hands  of  her  enemies.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  consecration  of 
Charles  at  Reims  she  knew  her  constant  danger.  Her  parents  who  had 
come  from  Dom-Remy  to  be  present  at  the  crowning,  then  asked  her 
if  she  did  not  fear.  "I  only  fear  treason,"  was  her  reply,  and  she  had 
good  reason  for  her  fear.  It  does  not  seem  in  the  least  unlikely  that 
it  was,  as  the  result  of  this  very  treason  that,  the  bridge  becoming 
blocked  at  Compiegne,  Joan  was  left  behind  and  captured.  After  tak- 
ing the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Church  at  Compiegne  before  the  fatal 
sortie,  she  declared  to  those  around  her:  "There  is  a  man  who  has 
sold  me.  I  shall  be  betraved  and  given  over  to  death."  JOAN  IN 
HER  CHAINS,  1430-1431.  During  the  montlis  of  negotiation,  from 
the  end  of  May,  when  Joan  was  taken  prisoner,  until  October  26th,  when 
her  ransom  was  paid  to  Jean  de  Ligny,  what  was  the  man  doing  for 
whose  sake  Joan  left  her  peaceful  life  at  Dom   Remy  on  the   Meuse? 
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Surely  Charles  VII,  who  had  plenty  of  prisoners  in  his  hands  whom  he 
could  offer  in  exchange  for  the  girl  who  had  given  him  his  crown,  was 
making  arrangements  to  carry  out  some  such  exchange?  Or  perhaps 
he  too,  was  treating  for  a  ransom,  realizing  the  value  of  his  arms,  of 
the  leader  whom  he  had  lost,  offering  the  sum  which  was  even  greater 
than  a  king's  ransom  for  the  brave  maiden  who  had  consecrated  him  a 
monarch.  Here  is  where  your  uncle,  dear  children,  suffers  pain  and 
anguish  for  poor  Joan  of  Arc;  nothing  of  the  kind.  Charles  VII,  mis- 
erable wretch  that  he  was,  never  showed  by  any  sign  that  he  gave  Joan 
so  much  as  a  thought.  He  had  recently,  through  his  chancellor  the 
Archbishop  of  Reims,  been  making  some  negotiations,  having  reference 
to  a  truce  or  peace,  but  in  them  was  not  a  single  word  concerning  the 
young  girl;  not  the  faintest  effort  was  made  for  Joan,  who  had  reas- 
sured the  Dauphin  by  declaring  his  legitimacy,  brought  him  from  dis- 
honor to  honor,  saved  him,  given  him  everything,  placed  him  on  the 
throne  when  he  was  little  better  than  an  outcast,  or  a  dog  without  a 
kennel.  Wlien  Joan,  with  iron  on  her  ankles,  was  first  brought  before 
the  Court  on  February  21,  1431,  the  assembled  commission  found  that 
they  were  not  going  to  have  it  all  their  own  way  with  her.  She  flatly 
refused  to  tell  the  truth  about  everything  concerning  her  vision,  rather, 
she  said,  would  she  lose  her  head.  After  some  difficulty,  however,  the 
wild  doctors  contrived  to  extract  an  oath  from  Joan  to  the  effect  that 
she  would  answer  in  matters  concerning  the  question  of  faith,  when  her 
judge  thought  to  trip  her  up  by  asking:  "Joan,  do  you  think  that  you 
are  in  a  condition  of  grace?"  Her  reply  could  not  have  been  better 
chosen:  "If  I  am  not,  God  will  be  willing  to  place  me  in  it.  If  I  am 
He  will  design  to  maintain  me  so."  Doctors  of  theology  said  boldly 
that  as  the  honor  of  Charles  VII  was  as  much  at  stake  as  that  of  the 
prisoner  herself,  the  king  should  be  called  upon  to  come  and  give  cre- 
dence; moreover,  that  Joan  should  be  provided  with  counsel.  The 
Bishop  of  Avrauche,  being  consulted,  declared  that  according  to  the 
church  herself,  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  saints,  notably,  that  of  Saint 
Thomas,  visions  could  not  be  rejected.  Not  a  word  was  said  by  these 
priests  concerning  judgment  or  condemnation ;  but  when  the  unfortun- 
ate girl  was  dragged  out  to  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Quen,  she  found  her- 
self placed  upon  a  scaffold  in  the  midst  of  a  horrible  group,  consisting 
of  the  executioner's  assistants,  armed  with  dreadful  implements  of 
tortue.  Close  at  hand,  upon  another  scaffolding  stood  the  Cardinal, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  the  two  judges  and  thirty-three  assess- 
ors before  whom  Joan  had  frequently  appeared  during  the  past  five 
months.  They  were  now  waiting  to  enjoy  their  revenge,  to  triumph  in 
the  downfall  of  the  young  peasant  girl  who  had  braved  them  all,  con- 
futed all  their  learned  arguments,  and  above  all,  whose  iron  will  they 
had  never  been  able  to  subdue.  Cauchon  himself,  now  angrily  demand- 
ed the  prisoner  to  express  her  unqualified  submission  to  the  Church 
Militant.  "I  submit  to  the  Pope,"  replied  Joan.  "The  Pope  is  too 
far  away,"  retorted  tersely  the  Bishop  of  Beunvais.^  Upon  her  daily 
appearance  before  this  Commission,  the  unfortunate  girl  had  been  ques- 
tioned with  such  questions  as :  ^' How  old  are  you  1 ' '  and  "What  is  your 
name  and  surname?"  To  this  she  replied  that  she  was  about  nine- 
teen ;  was  called  Jehanette  in  her  home,  but  Jehanne  in  France,  as  being 
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called  La  Pucelle  (The  Maiden).  She  was  shy,  and  avoided  direct  re- 
ply. She  was  now  called  upon  by  the  superstitious  priest  to  respect 
the  Paternoster  and  Ava  Maria.  No  doubt  they  hoped  that,  as  a  witch, 
she  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  Here  Joan  baffled  her  tormentors  by 
saying  that  if  the  Bishop  de  Beauvais  would  first  hear  her  in  confes- 
sion, she  would  be  delighted  to  repeat  these  prayers,  but  the  Bishop 
refused  to  hear  her  confess.  Being  worried  as  she  was,  the  poor  girl 
became  ill,  an  additional  cause  for  her  worry  being  that  her  heavenly 
advisor.  Saint  Michael,  came  to  see  her  no  more,  but  was  replaced  by 
another  celestial  monitor,  in  the  shape  of  Saint  Gabriel.  It  was  Palm 
Sunday  when  Joan  fell  sick,  and  her  sufferings  were  increased  by  her 
being  confined  a  prisoner  on  this  joyous  occasion,  when  all  the  world 
was  abroad,  when  the  cruel  assessors  still  informed  this  religious  girl 
that  she  should  not  hear  the  Mass  unless  she  changed  her  clothing. 
The  unfortunate  Joan  weakened  on  this  point.  "Give  me  then,"  she 
said,  "a  dress  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  daughters  of  the  bourgeois, 
a  very  long  robe."  Previous  to  this  Holy  week,  Joan  had  been  allowed 
to  see  a  Norman  Priest  in  her  prison.  This  Frenchman,  Loyesleur  by 
name,  was  a  spy  of  the  English,  to  whom  he  communicated  all  that  she 
said  to  him  in  confession,  he  having  a  Notary  hidden,  who  could  hear 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  wrote  down  every  word  the  girl  said. 
Erard,  meanwhile,  continued  his  exhortation,  crying:  "Joan,  you  will 
be  burned.  Abjure!"  The  bystanders,  many  of  whose  hearts  had  been 
softened,  joined  in  the  argument,  many  of  them  begging  Joan  to  save 
herself.  One  official  even,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  vowed  that  if  only 
she  would  yield,  she  would  be  rescued  from  the  English  and  given  over 
to  the  Church.  At  length,  overcome  and  in  tears,  Joan  resisted  no 
longer,  and  said  "Very  well,  I  will  sign."  "She  has  recanted;  how 
shall  I  treat  her,  Monseigneurf "  inquired  the  Bishop  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Winchester.  "You  may  admit  her  to  penitence,"  replied  the  Car- 
dinal, whose  secretary  produced  a  document,  which  was  already  writ- 
ten, from  his  sleeve.  This  was  a  very  short  retraction,  consisting  of 
but  a  few  lines.  The  commuted  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life,  on 
bread  and  water,  was  then  pronounced  on  Joan.  JOAN'S  RELAPSE 
AND  EXECUTION.  May,  1431.— The  English  shouted  furiously: 
"Priest,  you  are  not  earning  the  King's  money."  Even  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  a  nobleman  of  distinction  and  valor,  who  had  made  the  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land,  said  therefore  to  be  a  good  Christian,  exclaimed : 
*  *  Things  go  badly  for  the  King :  the  girl  will  not  be  burned. ' '  Through 
the  scowling  glance  of  the  angry  crowd  whose  vile  epithets  resounded 
in  her  ears,  Joan  was  dragged  away,  as  a  lamb  by  the  butcher  to  the 
shambles.  She  was  broken-hearted;  crushed  by  her  shame  in  having 
given  way  to  fear  and  retracted,  herself  so  bitterly  deceived.  The  shouts 
of  the  soldiers,  of  the  mob,  she  heeded  not.  She  scarcely  heard  them. 
A  voice  louder  than  all  the  turmoil  around  her  was  crying  aloud  in  her 
own  bosom:  "Oh!  why  did  I  give  way  ?"  and  "  Oh  I  what  have  I,  poor 
child,  done  that  I  should  be  subjected  to  all  this?"  Poor,  unhappy, 
ill-used  Joan!  Whose  heart  would  not  bleed  for  her  in  her  distress? 
Early  on  the  following  morning,  which  was  the  last  day  of  May,  a  con- 
fessor, named  Martin  1'  Advenn,  came  to  exhort  her  to  penitence,  for 
that,  in  an  hour  or  two,  she  was  to  perish  in  the  fire.    Her  courage  which 
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for  so  long  had  sustained  lier,  now  at  last  gave  way.  Tearing  her  hair, 
Joan  gave  vent  to  piteous  cries.  "Alas,  can  they  treat  me  so  horribly 
and  cruelly,  that  my  entire  body,  which  was  never  corrupted,  should  be 
today  consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes?  I  would  rather  be  be- 
headed seven  times  over  than  be  thus  burned.  Oh!  I  appeal  to  God, 
the  Great  Judge,  against  tlie  wrongs  wrought  u])on  me,"  and  she  wept 
bitterly.  The  Archbishop,  did  all  in  his  power  to  lend  solemnity  to  the 
ceremony.  With  state,  with  bells  and  with  candles,  a  numerous  body 
of  the  Roman  priesthood  passed  slowly  through  the  street,  bearing  the 
sacred  implements  and  Holy  Sacraments.  As  they  passed,  they  cried 
solemnly:  "Pray  for  her  soul;"  and  the  people,  following,  on  their 
knees,  offered  up  their  prayers  for  the  pure  girl  about  to  die  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Church,  as  an  accursed  heretic;  a  strange  anomaly  in- 
deed and  one  hard  to  be  accounted  for,  after  what  had  preceded  this 
fatal  day.  Now  not  only  had  she  been  deserted  by  the  wretched  Prince 
whom  she  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  but  deserted  by  the  French  peo- 
ple, who  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  rise  on  her  behalf.  By  her 
Saint  she  was  likewise  abandoned.  Saint  Michael,  Saint  Gabriel,  Saint 
Marguerite,  Saint  Louis  and  Saint  Charlemag-ne,  in  all  of  whom  she 
had  put  her  trust,  made  no  effort  to  extricate  her  from  the  terrible 
situation,  which  was  the  direct  result  of  their  promptings.  She  was 
face  to  face  with  an  awful  and  agonizing  death.  As  she  journeyed  on 
through  the  streets  towards  the  fish-market  of  Rouen,  poor  Joan 
lamented  sadly,  exclaiming  through  her  tears:  "Oh  Rouen;  Rouen; 
must  I  then  die  here!"  No  angry  or  bitter  expression  escaped,  how- 
ever from  the  lips  of  the  forlorn  and  despairing  maiden,  as  moment 
by  moment  she  was  dragged  nearer  to  her  doom.  The  Bourgeois  de 
Paris,  in  his  journal,  gives  an  additional  and  horrible  reason  for  the 
height  of  this  scaffold ;  which  was  that  Joan,  when  even  at  the  point  of 
death,  might  first  be  made  to  suffer  in  her  modesty  when  her  light  outer 
covering  had  been  removed  prior  to  the  application  of  the  torch  to  the 
fagots  from  below.  With  her  death  so  near,  Joan  did  not  require  these 
hypocritical  words.  She  had  already  thrown  herself  upon  her  knees, 
calling  upon  the  name  of  God,  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints.  To  those 
around  her  she  cried:  "Pray  for  me,"  when  so  affected  were  all  pres- 
ent that  among  others,  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  Couchon,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Boulogne  were  moved  to  tears;  this  latter  prelate  sobbing 
aloud  most  bitterly,  and  so,  as  I  write  this  narrative,  I  too,  am  sob- 
bing. The  horror,  the  cruelty  of  it  all,  makes  your  uncle  shudder  even 
now.  It  surpasses  belief  that  these  men,  in  their  great  and  powerful 
assembly,  can  have  so  dishonorably  borne  themselves  towards  one 
poor,  trembling  woman,  all  alone,  about  to  be  foully  murdered.  The 
maiden  made  reply  to  this  terrible  harangue.  While  her  tears  fell,  she 
cried  for  a  cross,  and  an  English  soldier  gave  her  one  which  he  made 
out  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  She  placed  it  under  her  clothing,  in  her 
bosom,  but  Massieur  and  Isambart  sent  for  the  parish  cross  of  Saint 
Sanveur  also,  and  it  was  brought.  As  he  worshiped  before  it  the 
friendly  Ferer  Isambart  endeavored  to  comfort  the  maiden  with  hopes 
of  salvation  after  death  in  heaven.  Strong  and  young,  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  she  was  to  leave  the  world  to  die,  without  an  arm,  not  a 
voice  raised  to  save  her;  she  was  handed  over  to  the  executioner,  to 
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whom  tlie  order  was  given  to  perform  his  duty.  Martin  1'  Advern  re- 
mained on  the  fagots  beside  the  martyred  maid.  Not  waiting  for  the 
priest  to  come  down,  the  executioner  applied  his  lighted  torch  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  of  inflammable  material.  Joan  saw  the  action;  saw 
the  little  wreath  of  smoke  commencing  to  ascend.  With  a  cry  she 
pushed  the  good  priest  away  from  her,  and  implored  him  to  descend, 
lest  he  should  share  her  fate.  Joan's  last  words  to  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais,  uttered  reproachfully,  were:  '*Ah,  Bishop!  I  die  through  you. 
Had  you  but  put  me  in  the  prison  of  the  church  this  would  not  have 
happened?"  She  defended  the  unworthy  King  to  the  last,  saying  of 
Charles:  ^^ Whether  I  have  done  tvell  or  done  ill,  it  was  not  by  his 
counsel/'  Then  the  poor  creature  felt  the  heat,  and,  as  the  first  flame 
licked  her  form,  she  cried  out  for  water — for  holy  water.  The  monk 
whom  she  had  pushed  from  the  pile,  still  stood,  holding  up  the  cross, 
close  to  that  which  had  now  become  a  raging  fiery  furnace.  According 
to  his  testimony,  her  last  words  were:  "My  voice  was  from  God  and 
they  did  not  deceive  me."  But  whether,  amid  the  crackling  and  roar- 
ing of  the  devouring  flames,  he  heard  Joan's  word  right,  who  can  tell  I 
More  likely  by  far  it  was  that  the  last  words  uttered  in  her  agony  were 
not  a  mere  defense  of  the  vision  which  had  deceived  her,  but  prayers  to 
the  God  in  whom  she  so  firmly  believed,  and  to  whom  her  pure  soul 
was  now  to  render  an  account.  Indeed,  a  score  of  years  later,  both  of 
the  monks  declared  that  her  last  cry  was  that  of  "Jesus!"  Thus  died 
Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  flower  of  her  age  and  youthful  beauty,  and  he  who 
deplores  it  must  ascribe  her  cruel  fate,  not  more  to  the  hatred  of  her 
enemies  than  to  the  clerical  bigotry  and  universal  superstition  of  the 
day  in  which  she  lived,  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  ago.  Born 
with  a  mission  in  which  she  firmly  believed,  her  coming  was  not  in  vain. 
She  had  taken  up  arms  on  account  of  the  pity  that  there  was  in  France, 
and  although  her  victories  were  productive  of  no  immediate  good,  she 
herself,  showed  an  example  to  humanity — both  to  friends  and  foe,  the 
English  captives  and  wounded  being  as  much  the  object  of  her  care 
as  those  of  her  own  nation.  To  France,  the  advent  of  Joan  meant 
much  more  than  was  at  first  recognized,  either  by  her  enemies,  who 
slew  her,  or  her  friends,  who  stood  dly  by  and  allowed  her  to  be  slain. 
She  found  the  English  weakened  by  her  deeds ;  by  her  deeds  which  were 
well -nigh  miraculous.  Seeing  them  thus  weakened,  five  years  after  the 
death  of  Joan,  Philippe  de  Bourgoyne  became  reconciled  with  Charles 
YII.  The  two  parties  became  re-united,  combined  against  the  common 
foe,  with  the  result  that  fifteen  years  later,  her  former  possessions,  all 
lost,  the  town  of  Calais  was  all  that  remained  to  England  in  France, 
wbere  before  Joan,  she  had  reigned  supreme. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CHARLES  WANGLER,  165  Coe  St.,  Tif- 
fin, Ohio.  Man  is  born  a  hero,  and  it  is  only  by  darkness  and  storms 
that  heroism  gains  its  greatest  and  best  development  and  illustration; 
then  it  kindles  the  black  cloud  into  a  blaze  of  glory  and  the  storm  bears 
it  rapidly  to  its  destiny.  Despair  not,  then,  disappointment  will  be  real- 
ized. Mortifjdng  failure  will  attend  to  this  effort  and  that  one,  but  only 
be  honest  and  struggle  on  and  it  will  all  work  well. 
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BENI 
PRESIDENT   OF   MEXICO -1866 


EW  WORLD,  THE  WHITE  AND  THE  RED.  During  the 
year  of  1881  I  studied  the  native  races  of  the  Pacific  States, 
which  purports  to  be  an  exhaustive  research  into  the  char- 
acter and  customs  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  west- 
ern frontier  portion  of  North  America,  including  Alaska. 
The  ancient  race  of  Arizona,  wiped  out  by  great  disaster, 
reveals  wonderful  treasures.  Excavatons  at  Los  Acequas  and  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  show  the  finest  ruins  of  the  aboriginal  towns.  These  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  occupied  6000  years  ago.  Outlines  of  the  city  walls 
are  traceable  among  the  cactus  and  drifting  sands  and  give  explorers 
reason  to  believe  that  40,000  or  50,000  people  once  lived  in  each  of  these 
cities.  The  building  shows  engineering  skill.  The  plan  is  extensive, 
and  can  be  here  but  briefly  explained.  The  history  of  the  north  Mex- 
ican States  and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  are  presented  on  a  scale  suf- 
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ficiently  comprehensive,  hut  national,  rather  than  local.  These  frag- 
ments supply  many  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  early  events.  Your 
uncle's  efforts  in  gathering  material  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  given 
by  those  who  thus  gave  me  their  testimony  in  person,  such  as  Colonel 
Zabriskie,  in  my  boyhood  days,  who  is  now  dead;  and  the  narrative  of 
their  observations  and  ex])eriences,  as  they  stand  recorded  in  these 
manuscript  \'olunies  of  the  Kern  genealogy,  and  it  has  been  my  purpose 
to  give  in  every  instance,  due  credit  to  sources  of  information,  and  to 
cite  freely  such  conclusions  of  other  writers  as  differ  from  my  own.  I 
deem  it  proper  to  express  briefly  my  idea  of  what  history  should  be, 
and  to  indicate  the  general  line  of  thought  that  has  guided  me  in  this 
task.  However  accurate  the  one  or  brilliant  the  other,  not  to  a  million 
minute  photographs  do  we  look  for  practical  information  respecting  a 
mountain  range,  nor  yet  to  an  artistic  painting  of  some  one  striking 
feature  for  a  correct  description.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  but  has 
been  twice  or  thrice  re-written,  with  a  view  to  condensaton.  As  for 
your  uncle,  my  dear  children,  I  will  only  say  that  while  he  should  lay 
aside,  for  the  time,  his  own  religion  and  patriotism,  he  should  be  always 
ready  to  recognize  the  influence  and  weight  in  value  of  the  religion 
and  patriotism  of  others.  The  exact  historian  will  lend  himself  neither 
to  idolatry  nor  to  detraction,  and  will  positively  decline  to  act  either  as 
the  chami)ion  or  assailant  of  any  party  or  power.  Friendship  and  en- 
mities, loves  and  hates,  he  will  throw  into  the  crucible  of  evidence  to 
be  refined  and  cast  into  forms  of  unalloyed  truth;  he  must  be  just  and 
humble;  to  clear  judgment  he  nmst  add  strict  integrity  and  catholicity 
of  01)  in  ion.  Ever  in  mind  should  be  the  occult  forces  that  move  man- 
kind, and  the  laws  by  which  are  formulated  beliefs,  conscience  and 
character.  The  right  of  every  generation  should  be  determined,  not 
by  the  ethics  of  any  society,  sect  or  age,  but  by  the  broad,  inexorable 
teachings  of  nature;  nor  should  he  forget  the  standards  of  morality 
are  a  freak  of  fashion,  and  that  from  wrongs,  begotten  of  necessity  in 
the  womb  of  progress,  has  been  brought  forth  right,  and  likewise  right 
has  engendered  wrong.  He  should  remember  that  in  the  worst  man 
there  is  much  that  is  good,  and  in  the  best,  much  that  is  bad;  that  con- 
structed upon  the  present  skeleton  of  human  nature,  a  perfect  man  would 
be  a  monster,  nor  should  he  forget  how  nmch  the  world  owes  its  bad 
men.  But  also,  who  of  us  is  wholly  free  from  effects  of  early  training 
and  later,  social  atmospheres'?  Who  of  us  has  not,  in  some  degree, 
faith,  hope  and  charity  I  Who  of  us  does  not  hug  some  ancestral  tra- 
dition, or  rock  some  pet  theory!  The  historian  and  the  genealogist 
should  be  able  to  analyze  and  to  generalize ;  yet  his  path  leads  not 
alone  tlirough  the  enticing  field  of  speculation,  nor  is  it  his  only  pro- 
vince to  pluck  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  philosophy,  or  to  blow  brain  bub- 
bles or  to  weave  theorems.  He  must  plod  along  the  rough  highway  of 
time  and  development,  and  out  of  many  entanglements  bring  the  vital 
facts  of  history,  and  therein  lies  the  richest  reward.  "Shakespeare's 
capital  discovery  was  this,"  says  Edward  Dowden,  "that  the  facts  of 
the  world  are  worthy  to  command  our  highest  ardour,  our  most  reso- 
lute action,  our  most  solemn  awe ;  and  that  the  more  we  penetrate  into 
fact,  the  more  will  our  nature  be  quickened,  enriched  and  exalted." 
That  the  success  of  this  genealogical  and  historical  work  should  be  pro- 
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portionate  to  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected; 
but  I  do  believe  that  in  duo  time  it  will  be  generally  recognized  as  a 
work  worth  doing,  and  let  me  dare  to  hope,  fairly  well  done.  It'  your 
uncle  reads  life's  lessons  aright,  truth  alone  is  omnipotent  and  immor- 
tal; therefore  of  all  I  wrongfully  offend,  I  crave  beforehand,  pardon; 
from  those  1  rightfully  offend  I  ask  no  mercy,  as  ther  censure  is  dearer 
to  me  than  would  l)e  their  praise.  So  endeth  my  preface  to  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  gem. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 
By  P.  E.  Kern 

HISTORY  in  its  various  ramifications  presents  for  our  considera- 
tion subjects  of  the  greatest  importance,  preserving  a  record  of  events 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences  to  mankind  and  establishing 
precedents  which  serve  as  landmarks  to  guide  the  student  of  philoso- 
phy in  his  researches  after  truth.  Every  epoch  has  presented  scenes 
of  flashing  splendor  and  has  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action  men  of 
renown,  who  have  dazzled  the  world  with  the  meteoric  displays  of 
genius,  l)oth  in  peace  and  war — men  who  flitted  for  a  brief  space  amid 
the  grateful  smiles  of  public  approbation  and  then  passed  away,  hav- 
ing filled  their  allotted  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  historian  to  collate  and  to  narrate,  and  to  bring  in  juxtaposition 
recitals  of  the  stirring  events  which  have  advanced  or  impeded  tlie 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  its  onward  march  to  freedom.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  philosopher  to  carefully  analyze  all  the  minutiaee  of  detail 
connected  with  the  life  and  character  of  preceding  periods ;  and  having 
culled  from  the  mass  of  incongruous  matter  the  salient  points  of  con- 
troversy, to  subject  them  to  rigid  scrutiny,  that  they  may  be  reduced 
in  the  crucible  of  thought  to  a  just  and  accurate  criticism.  The  careful 
student  of  history  wanders  in  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  doubt,  groping  his 
way  amid  tottering  ruins  of  departed  grandeur,  and  anon  confronted 
wifJi  the  shattered  relics  of  heroic  greatness. 

From  the  very  dawn  of  history  we  can  trace  the  foundations  of 
national  character  governed  and  controlled  by  an  austere  discipline, 
which  resulted  from  the  superior  power  of  the  emotional  over  the  ra- 
tional faculties.  The  careful  nurture  of  sentimentalism  to  the  exclus- 
ion of  mental  culture  encouraged  a  spirit  of  fanatical  fury,  which  for 
ages  reveled  in  the  blood  of  innocence  and  palled  the  earth  with  the 
dark  clouds  of  sorrow  and  despair.  This  spirit,  born  of  bigotry,  begot 
a  lust  for  power  which  grew  upon  what  it  fed  until  every  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe  was  in  turn  devastated  by  the  avaricious  frenzy  of  am- 
bitious warriers.  That  superstitious  awe  which  always  hovers  about 
the  form  of  power  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  ignorance,  and  the  prim- 
itive races  became  in  turn  the  submissive  slaves  of  each  new  ruler, 
who,  by  displays  of  brute  energy  and  iron  will,  first  excited  a  degraded 
fear,  and  then  captivated  a  depraved  fancy.  Thus  was  the  spirit  of 
conquest  born,  and  its  long  list  of  attendant  evils  now  blackens  the 
pages  of  history  with  its  fearful  and  bloody  record.  This  beautiful 
green  earth,  which  nature  in  her  lavish  profusion  bequeathed  for  man's 
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possession  and  enjoyment,  lias  been  prostituted  to  the  basest  of  human 
passions  and  transformed  into  a  saturnalia  of  the  blackest  crimes. 
From  India,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  march  of  empire  has 
been  westward,  and  each  new  creaton  of  human  government  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  its  iDredecessor.  Each  in  turn  has  felt  the 
blighting  effects  of  war  and  conquest,  and  each  has  so  far  advanced  in 
mental  and  moral  culture  beyond  its  progenitor  as  to  first,  mollify  the 
suffering  of  battle ;  second,  to  soften  the  asperities  of  conflict,  and  third, 
to  blend  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  with  the  frenzy  of  carnage. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  emphatically  the  period 
of  heroic  valor  based  upon  some  sense  of  honor  and  duty.  At  this 
period  the  religious  sentiment  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
martial  spirit  and  the  love  of  conquest  was  blended  with  the  fervor  of 
})ious  couviction.  Hence  to  be  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross  was  to  mount  at 
once  to  earthly  greatness  and  celestial  bliss.  It  was  this  spirit  which 
elevated  the  fame  of  Spanish  prowess  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  re- 
nown. It  was  this  spirit  which  roused  the  sluggish  natures  of  a  semi- 
tropical  clime  to  deeds  of  valor  which  thrill  by  the  mere  recital.  It 
was  this  spirit  that  crowned  the  Spanish  name  with  a  halo  of  immortal 
flame  and  stam])ed  on  Spanish  arms  the  "seal  of  omnipotence."  It 
was  this  spirit  that  produced  a  Cortez,  a  Pizarro,  a  Cervantes,  a  Lope 
de  Vega,  an  Aguilar  and  a  host  of  brilliant  stars  who  added  lustre  to  the 
throne  of  glory.  It  was  this  spirit  that  produced  a  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  gave  to  their  reign  that  immortality  of  admiration  which 
characterized  the  golden  age  of  Pericles,  the  Augustan  age  of  Eome, 
the  Elizabethan  period  of  England  and  the  grandiloquent  rule  of  Louis 
XIV  of  France.  It  produced  the  armada,  that  stupendous  fleet  which 
was  designed  to  crush  English  arrogance  and  destroy  her  religious 
creed.  It  was  this  spirit  that  cemented  religion  and  arms  and  sent 
them  forth  to  the  world  on  missions  of  conquest  and  conversion,  and 
it  was  during  the  existence  of  this  s])irit,  and  while  it  glowed  with  the 
intense  heat  of  devotional  fervor,  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico  was  be- 
gun. The  discoveries  made  by  Columbus  in  America  had  already  ex- 
cited in  Spain  and  throughout  Europe  a  desire  for  exploration  and  con- 
quest in  the  new  world.  The  marvelous  tales  of  the  beauty  and  wealth 
of  the  new  acquisition  had  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  royalty,  the  am- 
bition of  warriors  and  the  zeal  of  the  priesthood.  All  eyes  were  turned 
toward  Mexico,  that  "terra  incognita,"  where  the  line  of  royal  Mon- 
tezumas  had  held  in  subjection  the  fairest  of  terrestial  valleys,  com- 
manding obedience  to  Aztec  civilization  and  compelling  submission  of 
native  tribes  and  the  payment  of  annual  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of 
Aztec  government.  Wliere  industry  peculiar  to  that  civilization  flour 
ished  under  the  protection  of  good  laws  well  executed,  and  where  peace, 
tranquility  and  plenty  gave  prosperity  and  happiness  to  a  thrifty 
people.  Prescott  says:  "The  government  was  an  elective  monarchy. 
Four  of  the  principal  nobles,  who  had  been  chosen  by  their  own  body 
in  the  preceding  reign,  filled  the  office  of  electors,  to  whom  were  added, 
with  merely  an  honorary  rank,  however,  the  royal  allies  of  Tezcoco  and 
Tlacoplan.  The  sovereign  was  selected  from  the  brothers  of  the  de- 
ceased prince,  or  in  default  of  them,  from  his  nephews.  Thus  the  elect- 
ion was  always  restricted  to  the  same  family.    The  candidate  preferred 
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must  have  distinguished  himself  in  war,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
last  Montezuma,  he  was  a  member  of  the  priesthood."  The  religion  of 
the  Aztecs  exhibited  a  peculiar  blending  of  the  gentle  and  refined  with 
the  fierce  and  brutal.  Human  sacrifices  constituted  the  most  import- 
ant feature  of  their  regular  annual  religious  ceremonies.  Says  Pres- 
cott :  ' '  They  recognized  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  universe.  They  addressed  him  in  their  prayers  as  the  'Clod  by 
whom  we  li^'e'  omnipresent,  that  knoweth  all  tlie  thoughts  and  giveth 
all  gifts,  without  whom  man  is  as  nothing — invisible,  incorporeal,  one 
God  of  perfect  perfection  and  purity,  under  whose  wings  we  find  repose 
and  a  sure  defense." 

HIS  conception  of  the  Deity  is  not  entirely  dissimilar  to  the 
portraiture  of  divine  character  as  delineated  in  the  oriental 
creeds,  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
through  the  sacred  Vedas  of  the  Hindoos.  In  such  a  land 
and  amid  such  surrounding,  with  a  vSupreme  Power  which 
spread  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  extended  south  to  Guate- 
mala, the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Montezumas  dispensed  justice  with 
even  hand.  Seated  upon  his  gilded  throne,  blazing  with  gorgeous 
splendor,  he  ruled  supreme  beneath  the  towering  shadow  of  Popocat- 
apetl.  There,  in  this  lovely  valley,  where  the  mellow  rays  of  the  declin- 
ing sun  love  to  linger,  surrounded  by  a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty, 
bathed  in  the  light  of  a  thousand  tints,  guarded  by  lofty  peaks  which 
towered  above  the  clouds,  enshrouded  in  a  mantle  of  perpetual  snow, 
the  Aztec  power  was  firmly  established.  Here,  amid  the  well-tilled 
fields  and  beautiful  hills  in  verdure  clad,  the  Aztec  maiden  told  her  tales 
of  love  and  listened  to  the  music  of  rippling  streams.  Here  she  gath- 
ered flowers  to  deck  the  brow  of  her  warrior  lover,  and  here  the  ardent 
youth  poured  forth  his  vows  of  devotion  and  swore  eternal  fealty  to 
the  land  of  his  fathers.  Amid  all  this  peace  and  tranquility,  this  feast 
of  the  soul,  this  quiet  repose  of  happy  contentment,  the  destroyers 
came.  They  came  to  turn  this  paradise  into  a  hell.  The  time  had  ar- 
rived when  in  the  economy  of  nature  one  of  these  great  upheavels  in 
the  moral  and  physical  world  was  about  to  begin  its  initiatory  process 
of  accomplishment.  One  of  those  grand  epochs  which  startle  the  his- 
torian was  now  ushered  into  existence,  and  which  although  originating 
in  turmoil,  bloodshed  and  apparent  injustice,  was  destined  to  produce 
so  marked  an  effect  upon  the  future  civilization  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. It  generally  occurs  that  every  stupendous  event  in  history  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  of  repose  and  ostensible  preparation.  The  destined 
actors  in  the  stirring  scenes  to  ensue  are  ready.  The  brilliant  leader, 
whose  name  is  to  be  heralded  forth  to  unborn  millions,  garlanded  with 
the  flowers  of  immortal  renown,  is  unconsciously  biding  his  time,  un- 
aware of  the  grand  consummation  which  his  efforts  are  to  achieve. 
When  the  moment  for  great  deeds  arrives  in  the  fullness  of  time,  some 
panoplied  knight  with  majestic  mien  and  puissant  arm,  rushes  upon 
the  stage  of  action  and  dazzles  the  world  with  the  brilliant  displays  of 
genius.  The  great  leader  of  this  band  of  adventurers  has  become  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  characters  of  history.  Born 
in  an  age  of  chivalry  and  nurtured  amid  the  heroic  achievements  of 
Spanish  arms,  he  was  eminently   fitted   for   that   remarkable    career 
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which  shines  resplendent  in  the  galaxy  of  brilliant  records  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique,  distinguished 
appearance  and  of  pleasing  address.  He  combined  the  determined 
characteristics  of  the  military  chieftain  with  the  keen  foresight  and 
judicious  discrimination  of  the  accomplished  diplomat.  He  was  both 
soldier  and  statesman,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  bold,  defiant  and 
indomitable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  and  utterly  regardless  of  any 
personal  consequences  to  himself  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
signs. Defeat  did  not  dishearten  him,  nor  did  success,  with  all  the 
blandishments  of  power,  dazzle  his  judgment.  No  obstacle  could  long 
impede  his  onward  march,  for  he  was  the  incarnation  of  zeal  and  in- 
trepidity. He  was  equal  to  every  occasion  and  rose  superior  to  every 
emergency.  His  daring  feats  of  personal  prowess  in  defense  of  his 
comrades,  made  him  the  idol  of  his  followers.  His  wonderful  exhibi- 
tions of  skill  and  valor  and  his  phenomenal  successes  have  made  his 
name  the  most  brilliant  in  Spanish  annals.  This  was  the  hero  who, 
with  undaunted  spirit  and  invincible  courage,  carried  the  triumphant 
standard  of  Spain  into  the  new  world  and  planted  it  in  the  halls  of  the 
Montezumas.  Who  gave  more  provinces  to  his  king  than  his  ancestors 
had  cities?  Such  was  the  incomparable  warrior  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— Hernando  Cortez. 

''Courage — the  highest  gift  that  scorns  to  bend 

To  mean  devices  for  a  sordid  end. 

Courage — a)i  independent  spark  from  Heaven's  bright  throne 

By  which  the  soul  stands  raised,  triumphant  high  alone. 

Great  in  itself,  not  praises  of  the  crowd; 

Above  all  else  it  stoops  not  to  be  proud. 

Courage — the  mighty  attribute  of  powers  above, 

By  which  those  great  in  war  are  great  in  love. 

The  spring  of  all  brave  acts  are  seated  here 

As  falsehoods  draw  their  sordid  birth  from  fear." 

The  expedition  of  Cortez  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  set  sail  from 
Cape  St.  Antonio  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1519,  for  the  coast  of 
Yucatan.  The  command  consisted  of  eleven  vessels,  the  largest  of  one 
hundred  tons  burden.  The  forces  comprised  110  marines,  553  soldiers 
and  200  Indians  from  Cuba.  There  were  ten  heavy  gnns,  four  lighter 
pieces  called  falconets  and  a  good  supply  of  ammunition.  There  were 
also  sixteen  horses.  With  high  hopes  and  anticipations  for  the  future 
the  intrepid  Cortez  and  his  devoted  followers  whiled  away  the  tedious 
hours  of  the  voyage,  eagerly  longing  for  a  sight  of  the  crescent  shore 
of  Mexico  and  an  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  the  pentup  feelings  of 
enthusiastic  devotion  which  inspired  them.  On  Friday  morning,  April 
21,  1519  (the  same  being  Good  Friday),  Cortez  disembarked  with  all 
his  forces  on  the  very  spot  where  now  stands  the  modern  city  of  Vewa 
Cruz.  He  landed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  St.  Peter,  his 
patron  saint.  His  principal  standard  was  of  black  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  emblazoned  with  a  red  cross  amidst  flames  of  blue  and 
white,  with  this  motto  in  Latin  beneath:    "Friends,  let  us  follow  the 
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El  Paso  aud  some  of  its  people.  Historical  and  descriptive.  "Happy  people,"  sa>s  iiie  pi-ovcru, 
"have  no  history."  The  people  of  El  Paso  in  1SS5  had  but  little  and  the  history  of  El  Paso  proper 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  year  1827,  at  that  time  the  grand  old  town  of  Paso  del 
Norte  was  large  and  flourishing,  over  2.50  years  old,  it  had  spread  itself  for  six  miles  down  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  boasted  a  population  of  10.000  souls.  One  of  its  most  prominent 
citizens  in  those  days,  when  both  sides  of  the  river  was  in  Mexican  territory,  was  Don  Juan 
Maria  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  in  that  year  made  application  to  his  government  to  pre-empt  the  land 
which  was  just  opposite  and  across  the  river,  and  which  today  includes  the  municipal  boundaries 
of    El     Paso,    and     now    a    city     of    SO.OOO. 
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cross  and  under  this  sign;  if  we  have  faith,  we  shall  conquer."  On  the 
16th  of  August  following,  he  and  his  little  band  set  out  on  their  peril- 
ous trip  to  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  cross  in  the  other  they  marched  forward  on  their  mission  of 
devastation  to  battle  for  the  gospel  of  PEACE.  Cortez  and  his  fol- 
lowers belonged  to  that  class  of  explorers  who  were  very  numerous  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  who,  imitating  the  Moslems  in  their  early 
career,  appealed  to  the  sword  in  their  pious  enthusiasm,  to  the  exclus- 
ion of  moral  suasion  and  practical  example  which  constituted  the  great 
tenet  of  the  primitive  Christian  faith.    They  were  of 

''Such  as  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun, 
And  prove  their  doctrines  orthodo 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks." 

Before  their  departure  from  Vera  Cruz  the  ships  were  destroj^ed 
by  order  of  Cortez,  thus  cutting  off  all  hope  of  successful  retreat  in 
case  of  disaster.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  allay- 
ing tlic  bitter  feelings  of  his  men  upon  the  discovery  of  this  act  of 
apparent  treachery  on  his  part;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  ever,  the  cun- 
ning and  sagacity  of  this  great  leader  did  not  fail  him.  He  appealed 
to  the  valor  and  patriotism  of  his  followers  and  told  them  that  brave 
men,  like  all  true  Spaniards,  needed  no  means  of  retreat;  that  the  ves- 
sels were  unfit  for  service,  and  as  they  were  afloat  the  least  misfortune 
would  cause  the  less  courageous  to  halt  and  look  back  towards  the 
means  of  escape  from  destruction ;  but  that  all  avenues  of  retreat  being 
cut  off  they  would  march  forward  with  confidence,  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die.  This  appeal  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  was  received 
with  shouts  and  applause,  and  amid  the  dying  echoes  of  enthusiastic 
"vivas"  the  intrepid  band  and  its  gallant  leader  started  forward  on 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory. An  embassy  had  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Cortez  bringing  the 
most  })eautiful  presents  from  Montezuma,  which  consisted  of  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  of  rare  and  exquisite  workmanship  and  specimens  of 
feather  work,  which  constituted  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
Aztecs  and  in  which  they  displayed  an  artistic  taste  rarely  excelled. 
We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  these  peace-offerings  from  the  Aztec  cap- 
ital. "There  were  shields,  helmets,  cuirasses,  embossed  with  plates 
and  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  collars  and  bracelets  of  the  same  metal; 
sandals,  fans  and  crests  of  variegated  feathers,  intermingled  with 
gold  and  silver  thread  and  sprinkled  with  pearls  and  precious  stones; 
imitations  of  birds  and  animals,  inwrought  and  cast  in  gold  and  silver 
of  exquisite  design  and  perfect  finish ;  curtains,  coverlets  and  robes  of 
cotton  as  fine  as  silk,  of  rich  and  various  dyes,  interwoven  with  feather 
work  that  rivalled  the  delicacy  of  painting.  There  were  also  two  cir- 
cular plates  of  gold  and  silver  as  large  as  carriage  wheels."  These 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  was  a  foretaste  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  they  expected  to 
revel  in,  should  fortune  crown  their  efforts  with  success.  The  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Tlascala  was  one  continued   ovation.    There   was 
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scarce  an  untoward  event  which  occurred  to  mar  the  universal  harmony 
and  good  feeling  which  was  displayed  on  every  side.  What  slight  mis- 
understandings arose  at  Cenrpoalla,  Vulia  Rica  and  ather  points  on  the 
road,  either  among  the  Spaniards  or  with  the  Aztecs,  were  quickly  set- 
tled and  compromised  by  the  never  failing  resources  of  Spanish  diplo- 
macy on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  by  the  sagacious  counsels  and 
consummate  skill  of  Marina,  the  faithful  and  devoted  Aztec  female. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  this  charming  woman  burst  upon  the  gaze 
of  the  conquerors  like  a  vision  of  loveliness.  Having  previously  been  a 
prisoner  with  the  Spanish  in  Yucatan,  she  had  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Castilian  language,  and  she  addressed  them  in  their 
mother  tongue.  Her  modest  demeanor  and  dignified  bearing  won  the 
admiration  of  all.  Her  soft  and  gentle  voice,  coupled  with  her  exquis- 
ite beauty  lent  an  irresistible  charm  to  her  movements,  which  were  the 
perfection  of  grace  and  queenly  elegance.  Cortez  was  amazed  to  find 
such  a  type  of  female  loveliness  in  this  region  of  barbarism.  This  re- 
mf.'rkable  woman,  who  fills  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  this 
conquest,  was  delivered  to  Cortez  as  a  hostage  by  the  Tabascans  after 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  the  Spaniards  on  their  first  entry  from  the 
coast  of  Yucatan.  She  had  been  sold  to  the  Tabasscans  by  some  mer- 
chants of  her  native  province.  She  became  devotedly  attached  to  Cortez 
and  his  cause  and  followed  him  with  the  greatest  fidelity  through  all 
the  varied  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  he  encountered.  She  was  the 
daugliter  of  a  rich  and  powerful  Cacique  in  the  province  of  Coatzo- 
':»ualco.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dialects  of  the  country  and 
is  said  to  have  spoken  with  great  ease  and  elegance.  She  soon  famil- 
iarized herself  with  the  Castilian  tongue  and  thus  became  the  linguist 
and  interpreter  of  the  expedition.  She  is  said  by  competent  autliority 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  remarkable  personal  attractions,  and  with  a 
frank  and  open  countenance  which  denoted  a  generous  temper.  She 
possessed  most  excellent  qualities  and,  by  her  thorough  knowledge  of 
Mexican  customs  and  the  languages  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  was 
enabled  to  render  most  important  services  to  the  Spaniards.  Her  skill 
and  fortitude  were  often  put  to  desperate  tests  by  her  efforts  to  extri- 
cate Cortez  from  the  perilous  predicaments  into  which  he  was  occasi- 
onally led  by  his  intrepid  activity.  Prescott  informs  us  that  the  name 
Malinche,  the  name  by  which  she  is  still  known  in  Mexico,  was  pro- 
nounced with  kindness  by  the  conquered  races,  with  whose  misfortunes 
she  showed  an  invariable  sympathy.  Her  romantic  devotion  to  Cortez 
has  been  the  theme  of  poets  and  painters.  Her  whole  heart  was  gov- 
erned by  an  ardent  love  which  no  sacrifice  could  quench.  Danger  did 
not  appall  her  nor  did  the  bitter  sufferings  through  which  she  passed 
dampen  the  ardor  of  her  soul.  To  her  the  Castilian  was  the  language 
of  love.  She  lived  and  cared  for  him — she  loved  and  knew  no  sadness 
when  he  was  near.  Her  undying  devotion  is  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  language  of  a  modern  poet: 
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"My  heart,  too  firmly  trusted,  fondly  gave 

Itself  to  all  its  tenderness  a  slave; 

I  had  no  wish  but  thee,  and  only  thee, 

I  knew  no  happiness  but  only  while 

Thy  love-lit  eyes  were  kindly  turned  on  me." 

ORTEZ,  who  appreciated  the  value  of  her  services  from  the 
first,  made  her  his  interpreter,  then  his  secretary,  and,  won 
by  her  charms,  his  mistress.    8he  was  his  constant  compan- 
ion and  guarded  his  interests  with  ceaseless  vigilance.    Dur- 
ing the  advance  of   the   Spaniards   toward   Tlascala   their 
march  was  frequently  interrupted  by  interviews  with  em- 
bassies sent  to  meet  them  from  the  different  towns,  expressing  friend- 
ship and  good  will.    The  Tlascalans  had  been  the  natural  foes  of  the 
Mexicans.    Although  belonging  to  the  same  great  family  as  the  Aztecs, 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  had  been  engendered  between  them  which  gradually 
ripened  into  open  hostilities,  and  the  most  disastrous  wars  had  been 
waged  from  time  to  time  between  these  rival  claimants  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  Mexican  soil.  These  bitter  conflicts  continued  for  many  years 
until  tlie  sturdy  Tlascalans,  unable  longer  to  cope  with  superior  strength 
and  resources,  were  at  last  compelled  to  succumb  and  to  recognize,  tem- 
porarily, at  least,  the  superior  power  of  Montezuma.    They  remained 
in  a  condition  of  sullen  submission,  prepared  at  any  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  whatever  fortuitous  circumstance  chance  might  throw  in 
their  way.    Such  was  their  condition  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  quick  eye  of  Cortez  was  not  slow  in  detecting  the  great  benefits 
to  his  cause  which  would  necessarily  flow  from  an  alliance  with  this 
formidable  opponent  of  Aztec  dominion.    He  made  an  effort  to  open 
negotiations  and  asked  permission  to   pass    through   their   territory. 
This  request  did  not  meet  with  flat  refusal,  but  it  was  virtually  denied 
by  a  resort  to  the  system  of  procrastinating  tactics  so  characteristic  of 
Oriental  diplomacy.    Cortez  consequently  prepared  to  advance  and  the 
Tlascalans  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage.    Here  was  fought  the  first 
great  battle,  which  exhibited  the  prowess  of  Tlascalan  warriors  and 
called  forth  the  dash  and  daring  of  Spanish  bravery.    The  Tlascalans 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Cortez  immediately  renewed 
his  overtures  of  peace  and  good  will;  but  not  until  two   more   severe 
conflicts  had  brought  further  triumph  to  Spanish  arms  did  the  natives 
accept  the  proffered  alliance.     The  brave  Tlascalans  were  cast  down 
by  their  numerous  defeats.    They  gave  vent  to  their  disappointment  in 
expressions  of  the  bitterest  grief.    They  felt  that  they  could  no  longer 
battle  successfully  with  the  strangers  from  the  sea,  who  fought  with 
the  lightning  and  spoke  in  thunder  tones.    They  concluded  to  submit, 
and  Tlascala 's  proud  chief,  undaunted  by  his  reverses  and  proud  even 
in  his  despair,  displayed  a  heroic  fortitude  in  his  misfortunes  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  Cortez  and  inspired  his  respect  for  the  fallen 
chief.    With  true  nobility  of  mien  and  loftiness  of  spirit,  he  addressed 
the  conqueror  in  the  language  of  eloquence  and  resignation,  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  language  of  poetry: 
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"Fair  browed  son  of  a  distant  land: 
Thrice  have  we  met  in  deadly  strife, 
In  battle  thrice  Tlascala's  hand 
Has  vainly  sought  to  take  thy  life; 
But  this  is  past:  the  battle's  o'er 
Tlascala  now  thy  friend  would  be; 
Her  arm  shall  raise  the  spear  no  more 
Against  the  potver  that  shelters  thee." 

I  HE  Spaniards  were  received  in  Tascala  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honors  and  were  treated  with  a  hospitality  and 
friendship  which  allayed  all  their  suspicions  of  treachery 
and  gave  time  for  Cortez  to  formulate  and  complete  schemes 
of  an  alliance  and  future  conquest  through  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  his  new  and  powerful  adherents. 
After  three  weeks  spent  in  rest,  recruiting  and  general  prepara- 
tions for  the  stirring  scenes  which  they  were  yet  to  witness,  they  took 
their  departure  from  Tlascala  en  route  to  the  ancient  and  venerated 
city  of  Cholula,  celebrated  at  that  time  for  its  industrial  pursuits  and 
for  the  refinement  and  culture  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  noted  also,  as 
the  great  center  of  devotion,  the  Mecca,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Aztec  races. 
"Here  stood  the  sacred  mound,  that  huge  pyramidal  structure  which 
was  the  most  colossal  fabric  in  New  Spain."  "  'Twas  here  that  the 
'God  Quetzalcoatl  tarried  for  twenty  years,  on  his  passage  to  the  coast, 
to  teach  the  Toltecs  the  arts  of  civilization."  An  air  of  sanctity  per- 
vaded its  sacred  precincts  and  inspired  with  awe  and  wonder  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Holy  City  of  Anahuac.  Here  the  Spaniards  were  at 
first  received  with  kindness,  which  at  last  was  succeeded  by  treachery 
and  their  attempted  destruction.  This  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  Cho- 
lulans  was  punished  by  the  slaughter  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants, through  the  wily  strategem  of  Cortez,  and  which  converted  the 
Holy  City  into  a  pandemonium.  Shortly  after  the  massacre  at  Cholula 
the  Spaniards  advanced  toward  Iztapalapan,  a  city  which  might  be  de- 
nominated the  suburbs  of  the  Mexican  capital.  It  was  governed  by  a 
brother  of  the  Aztec  emperor.  The  march  to  this  point  led  through  the 
mountain  defiles  and  over  the  summit  of  the  great  Sierra,  which  divided 
the  Aztec  capital  from  the  table  lands  upon  which  the  territory  of  the 
Tlascalans  was  situated.  Upon  turning  a  point  of  the  summit  the  Span- 
iards beheld  for  the  first  time  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mexico  in  the  dis- 
tance. This  lovely  panorama  filled  the  hearts  of  the  invaders  with  de- 
light. Mapped  out  before  them  were  the  cities,  hamlets  and  charming 
garden  spots,  encircled  by  an  emerald  cordon  of  stately  trees  and  the 
densest  foliage.  Dotted  here  and  there  were  the  most  exquisitely  cul- 
tivated flower  gardens,  presenting  a  scene  of  unrivaled  beauty  and  ex- 
citing in  the  Spaniards  feelings  akin  to  the  sentiments  which  inspired 
the  Carthagenians  under  Hannibal  and  the  French  under  Napoleon, 
when  they  beheld  the  lovely  plains  of  Italy  from  the  peaks  of  the  Alps. 
The  Spaniards,  rapidly  descending  from  the  mountain  height,  entered 
the  city  of  Iztapalapan,  after  passing  over  the  dykes  and  stupendous 
causeways  erected  by  the  Aztecs  and  Toltecs  along  the  borders  of  the 
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were  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Iztapalapan  where  an  elegant  collation 
industry  filled  the  Spaniards  with  astonishment,  and  the  indications 
of  grandeur  and  an  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise  on  every  hand  drew 
forth  constant  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration.  The  Spaniards 
were  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Iztapalapan  where  an  elegant  collation 
was  spread  in  the  spacious  halls.  Here  Cortez  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  night  and  on  the  following  morning  made  his  preparations  to  enter 
the  Aztec  capital,  which  was  but  a  few  miles  distant  and  was  distinctly 
visible  from  the  palace  where  he  then  stood.  The  Aztec  name  of  the 
Mexican  capital  was  Aztlan,  and  its  towering  domes  and  majestic  edi- 
fices, shining  in  the  morning  sun,  evidencing  a  superior  skill  and  ability 
in  the  inhabitants,  filled  the  mind  of  Cortez  with  doubts  as  to  the 
future. 

"There  Aztlan  stood  upon  the  farther  shore, 

Amid  the  shade  of  trees  its  dwellings  rose; 

Their  level  roofs  with  turrets  set  around, 

And  battlements  all  burnished  white,  which  shone 

Like  silver  in  the  sunshine,  I  beheld 

The  imperial  city;  her  far-circling  walls, 

Her  garden  groves  and  stately  palaces — 

Her  temples,  mountain  size,  her  thousand  roofs. 

And  when  I  saw  her  might  and  majesty 

My  mind  misgave  me  then." 

|S  CORTEZ  approached  the  royal  city  of  the  Aztecs  he  was 
surprised  at  the  evidence  of  thrift  which  he  saw  around  him, 
the  solid  dimensions  of  the  buildings,  the  mechanical  skill 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  dykes  and  drawbridges, 
and  the  numerous  towns  and  villages  filled  with  a  teeming 
population.  As  they  approached  the  great  street  which 
leads  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  observed  the  brilliant  retinue 
of  the  emperor  approaching,  preceded  by  three  officers  of  state  bearing 
golden  wands.  They  saw  the  royal  palanquin  blazing  with  burnished 
gold.  It  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  nobles,  and  over  it  a  canopy  of 
gaudy  feather  work,  powdered  with  jewels  and  fringed  with  silver,  was 
supported  by  four  attendants  of  the  same  rank.  When  the  Spaniards 
had  drawn  near,  the  train  halted,  and  Montezuma,  descending  from  his 
litter  came  forward  leaning  on  the  arms  of  the  Lords  of  Tezcoco  and 
Iztapalapan.  Cortez  dismounted  and  went  to  meet  him.  The  interview 
was  brief.  Montezuma  conducted  himself  with  the  dignity  of  a  great 
prince,  and  Cortez  beheld  in  him  a  ruler  of  no  mean  order.  The  Span- 
iards were  received  with  elegance  and  hospitality,  and  were  conducted 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  where  quarters  were  assigned  them  in  one  of 
the  palaces  near  the  royal  residence.  The  people  vied  with  one  another 
in  expressions  of  delight,  and  showered  flowers  in  their  paths.  A  dep- 
utation of  the  most  beautiful  maidens  of  the  city  crowned  the  brow  of 
the  conqueror  with  a  wreath  of  exquisite  flowers,  accompanied  by  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  regard. 
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"Welcome  to  Aztlan,  fair  son  of  the  sea, 

The  maidens  of  Aztlan  give  greeting  to  thee; 

With  the  garlands  they  bring  they  welcome  thee  iioiv, 

This  crown  of  bright  flowers  they  place  on  thy  brow 

Welcome  to  Aztlan,  fair  son  of  the  sea, 

The  maidens  of  Aztlan  give  greeting  to  thee." 

EACE  and  good  will  reigned  supreme  in  the  Aztec  capital 
for  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Monte- 
zuma exhibited  a  regal  hospitality  and  displayed  the  most 
assidious  attention  to  all  their  desires  and  necessities.  Cor- 
tez,  however,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  object  of  his  mission, 
and  with  true  Spanish  tenacity  of  purpose  kept  constantly 
reminding  the  emperor  of  his  desires  for  his  conversion  and  the  chris- 
i.ianization  of  his  empire.  Montezuma  was  not  yet  disposed  to  surren- 
der his  convictions  and  to  renounce  a  religious  faith  which,  he  claimed, 
had  led  his  ancestors  to  greatness  and  happiness.  Before  the  Spaniards 
had  been  located  ten  days  in  Mexico  the  mind  of  the  emperor  was  filled 
with  anxious  fear  as  to  their  designs,  and  a  consultation  with  his  priests 
and  oracles  did  not  serve  to  remove  his  gloomy  forebodings.  Cortez 
was  equally  anxious  for  he  could  not  foresee  a  happy  and  successful 
termination  of  his  mission.  He  could  not  imagine  how  long  the  amiable 
disposition  of  the  Aztec  monarch  would  endure,  and  he  fully  appreci- 
iate  the  necessity  of  some  action  which  would  place  them  in  a  secure 
position.  When  men  are  in  a  condition  of  doubt  and  are  constantly 
revolving  in  their  minds  schemes  for  a  speedy  determination  of  uncer- 
tainty, then  a  crisis  is  near  and  the  climax  is  in  the  progress  of  rapid 
development.  In  this  state  of  mind  Coretz  determined  upon  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  daring  adventures  ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of 
man.  It  was  no  less  a  determination  than  to  seize  Montezuma  in  his 
own  palace  and  take  him  to  their  own  quarters  and  hold  him  there  as 
a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of  his  subjects.  AVhen  it  is  considered 
that  Cortez  and  his  handful  of  Spaniards  were  300  miles  in  the  interior 
of  an  unknown  country,  in  the  heart  of  the  Aztec  capitol  under  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Aztec  Emperor,  surrounded  by  teeming  thousands  of  his 
subjects,  within  a  walled  city  and  all  hope  of  escape  being  cut  off,  the 
people  suspicious  of  the  new-comers,  and  many  frantically  hostile  on 
account  of  the  sufferings  and  losses  which  Cortez  had  already  occa- 
sioned ;  when  these  facts  are  considered,  then  the  boldness  of  the  scheme 
stands  unrivaled  in  history.  With  Cortez  to  think  was  to  act.  He  im- 
mediatly  called  a  council  of  his  chief  officers,  unfolded  his  plans,  and 
they  all  assented,  each  recognizing,  however,  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  a  desperate  step,  and  feeling  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  result.  The 
next  morning  Cortez  selected  five  of  his  cavaliers  in  whose  determined 
courage  he  had  the  most  implicit  confidence.  They  were  Pedro  de  Al- 
varado,  Gonzalvo  de  Sandoval,  Francisco  de  la  Luz,  Velasquez  de  Leon 
and  Alonzo  de  Avila — and,  the  historian  adds,  "brilliant  names  in  the 
annals  of  the  conquest."  ''All  were  clad  as  well  as  the  common  sold- 
iers in  complete  armor,  a  circumstance  of  too  familiar  occurrence  to 
excite  suspicion."  Montezuma  received  them  with  his  usual  urbanity, 
and,  after  considerable  conversation  on  minor  topics,  Cortez  opened 
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boldly  the  object  of  liis  visit.    He  told  tlie  emperor  that  a  few  of  his 
followers  of  Vera  Cruz  had  been  massacred  in  a  battle  with  the  forces 
of  one  of  his  subaltern  governors,'  and  he  used  this  as  pretext  for  ad- 
vancing his  desperate  alternative.    He  told  the  emperor  that  their  only 
security  consisted  in  the  possession  of  his  person,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but 
as  a  hostage,  and,  if  he  would  willingly  go  with  them  to  their  quarters, 
he  would  thus  disarm  all  suspicion  by  the  exhibition  of  his  fidelity  and 
friendship.    Montezuma  was  struck  dumb  with   astonishment   at   this 
proposition;  he  turned  as  pale  as  death,  but  in  a  moment  his  face  flush- 
ed with  resentment,  as  with  the  pride  of  offended  dignity  he  exclaimed : 
"When  was  it  ever  heard  that  a  great  prince  like  myself  voluntarily 
left  his  own  palace  to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  strangers?" 
Cortez  assured  him  that  he  would  not  go  as  a  prisoner;  that  they  would 
treat  him  with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  that  he  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  household  and  would  merely  govern  from  a  differ- 
ent one  of  his  palaces,  and  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  devoted  to  his 
interests.    Marina,  who  acted  as  interpreter  on  this  occasion,  conveyed 
the  intelligence  to  the   emperor   as   delicately   as  possible  and  begged 
him  to  give  his  assent  at  once,  as  his  life  might  pay  the  forfeit  of  re- 
fusal.   The  emperor,  moved  by  this  appeal  and  seeing  the  determined 
look  of  the  Spaniards,  consented  to  accompany  them.    The  royal  litter 
being  sent  for,  the  nobles  who  were  to  bear  it  were  summoned.    Upon 
their  arrival  they  were  astonished  at  the  intelligence  which  was  com- 
municated to  them.    They  bore  the  litter  to  the  quarters  of  the  Span- 
iards with  dejected  countenances  and  sorrowful  demonstrations.    Ar- 
rived at  the  Spanish  quarters,  Montezuma  was  conducted  to  his  apart- 
ments by  Cortez,  where  he  was  to  remain   until  death   should   relieve 
him  from  the  poignant  grief  occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
degredation.    At  this  period  Cortez  was  eagerly  watching  every  move- 
ment in  the  Aztec  capital,  and  a  conspiracy  having  been  organized  by 
the  Lord  of  Tezcoco  and  other  chiefs   in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico,  they 
were  all  arrested  through  the  cunning  of  Cortez  and  the  assistance  of 
Montezuma  and  brought  to  Mexico  and  imprisoned.     Such  action  was 
not  calculated  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Aztecs,  or  cement  their  loyalty. 
The  Emperor,  however,  had  already  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Cortez  and  his  officers  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Spanish  crown.    The  people  were,  notwithstanding  the  calm  ac- 
quiescence of  their  ruler,  meditating  schemes   of   revolt.    A   spirit   of 
resistance  was  rapidly  engendered  and  the  position  of  the  Spaniards 
was  daily  becoming  more  perilous  and  critical.    Mutterings  of  discon- 
tent were  constantly  heard.     About  this  time  Cortez  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of  a  new  levy  of  Spanish  troops  under 
the  command  of  Narvaez,  a  rival  in  the  interest  of  Velasquez,  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  Cuba,  who  had  been  a  constant  enemy  of  Cortez  and 
hostile  to  his  designs  in  Mexico. 
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HE  success  of  Cortez  had  drawn  upon  him  the  vigilant  and 
jealous  eye  of  the  Cuban  governor,  and  Velasquez,  fearing 
lest  his  former  lieutenant  might  seize  the  coveted  laurels, 
had  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  Cortez  and 
was  engaged  in  his  official  capacity  as  governor  of  Cuba  in 
misrepresenting  the  designs  and  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  great  conqueror.  Pie  watched  every  movement  of  Cortez,  and  over- 
come by  an  absorbing  and  frenzied  envy,  he  preferred  that  Spain  should 
lose  all  the  benefits  of  the  expedition  rather  than  that  his  hated  rival 
should  achieve  so  grand  a  consummation.  How  frequently  it  occurs  in 
history  that  the  cry  of  patriotism  is  stifled  by  the  greed  of  power  and 
the  cravings  of  selfish  lust.  Honest  merit,  transcendent  talents  and 
calm  integrity  of  purpose  are  so  frequently  baffled  and  temporarily 
checked  by  the  insolent  pretension,  ignorant  presumption  and  dishon- 
est zeal  of  aspiring  demagogues.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  was  in  a 
most  critical  position.  With  internal  dissensions  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  capital  and  a  band  of  his  own  countrymen  preparing  to  advance 
from  the  coast  to  depose  him  from  authority,  placed  him  in  a  condition 
of  desperation  which  would  have  appalled  a  heart  less  firm  and  deter- 
mined than  that  of  Cortez.  He  concluded  to  return  at  once  and  attack 
the  new  comers  in  their  retreat  at  Cempoalla,  leaving  the  capital  in 
command  of  Alvarado.  He  immediately  set  out,  and  after  a  tedious 
march  he  arrived  safely  at  the  camp  of  Narvaez  and  attacked  him  at 
night.  After  a  desperate  struggle  Narvaez  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  and  his  troops  surrendered  to  the  victorious  Cortez,  who  imme- 
diately joined  them  to  his  forces  and  returned  to  Mexico  with  an  ad- 
ditional reinforcement  to  his  command  and  arrived  on  June  24,  1520. 

UT  how  changed  was  the  scene.  Instead  of  a  joyous  wel- 
come by  throngs  of  enthusiastic  citizens,  they  were  received 
with  coldness.  The  people  generally  seemed  to  absent  them- 
selves with  deliberate  design,  and  the  scattered  few  in  sight 
looked  on  in  moody  silence.  When  Cortez  arrived  at  the 
quarters  of  the  troops  left  in  the  capital  he  learned  for  the 
first  time  of  the  desperate  state  of  affairs  which  then  existed,  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  arbitrary  cruelty  of  Alvarado.  This  commander, 
during  the  absence  of  Cortez,  had  learned,  or  claimed  to  have  had  au- 
thentic information,  of  an  intended  uprising  of  the  Aztecs  on  the  day 
of  their  annual  religious  festival,  which  took  place  in  May.  He  accord- 
ingly prepared  for  desperate  measures,  and  while  the  Aztecs  were  en- 
gaged in  the  exciting  movements  of  their  religious  dance  the  Spaniards 
rushed  upon  them  with  drawn  swords  and  began  a  scene  of  carnage 
which  ended  with  the  slaughter  of  all  concerned.  The  very  flower  of 
the  Aztec  nobility  fell  on  this  memorable  and  bloody  day.  Such  scenes 
had  aroused  among  the  Aztecs  a  spirit  of  frantic  vengeance,  and  Cor- 
tez, upon  his  arrival,  was  confronted  with  a  new  and  more  desperate 
situation  than  any  which  had  previously  tried  his  fortitude  and  sagac- 
ity. He  condemned  Alvarado  for  his  rashness,  and  was  making  the 
necessary  preparation  for  calming  the  excitement  of  the  multitude 
when  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded  and  the  Aztec  capital  was  thrown 
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into  a  frenzied  turmoil  which  surpassed  in  violence  and  demoniacal 
rage  all  previous  demonstrations  which  Cortez  had  experienced.  The 
storm  which  had  been  slowly  gathering  strength  now  burst  upon  them 
with  tempestuous  fury.  The  Spaniards  were  besieged  in  their  strong- 
holds and  for  several  days  the  city  was  given  over  to  scenes  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  seldom  witnessed.  The  Aztecs  swarmed  around  their  quar- 
ters in  teeming  thousands  and  astonished  them  by  the  ferocity  of  their 
assaults.  The  Spaniards  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and 
when  all  hope  seemed  gone  Montezuma  was  induced  to  address  his  sub- 
jects in  the  interests  of  peace.  Ascending  the  turret  of  the  palace  he 
appealed  to  his  countrymen  to  withdraw  and  permit  the  strangers  to 
depart  in  peace.  To  this  appeal  the  Aztecs  replied  with  jeers  and  yells 
of  displeasure.  They  taunted  their  emperor  with  insults  and  called 
him  a  coward.  Several  missiles  were  hurled  at  him  by  the  enraged  pop- 
ulation and  he  was  stricken  down  and  mortally  wounded.  The  battle 
continued,  and  two  days  after  Montezuma  died.  The  Spaniards  de- 
termined at  once  to  retreat.  Cortez  displayed  the  most  remarkable 
composure  during  this  critical  period  and  made  the  preparations  for 
his  retreat  with  wonderful  prudence  and  foresight.  On  the  night  of 
July  1,  1520,  the  Spaniards  sallied  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  Aztec 
capital  and  entered  upon  the  causeway  which  leads  to  Tlaccoplan.  The 
wily  foe  on  discovering  their  retreat  rushed  to  his  revenge,  and  the  pas- 
sages thus  crowded  were  besieged  on  every  side.  The  fearful  and  bloody 
scenes  of  this  night,  appropriately  denominated  "la  noche  triste," 
are  among  the  most  thrilling  and  blood-curdling  recitals  of  history. 
The  losses  of  the  Spaniards  were  immense,  not  only  in  men  but  includ- 
ing all  their  arms,  baggage  and  implements  of  war.  They  were  indeed 
in  a  most  pitiable  plight.  As  the  remnant  of  the  gallant  band  filed  be- 
fore Cortez,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  he  gave  burst  to  bitter  lamen- 
tation : 

"Where,  oh  where,  are  gallant  ones, 
Who  yesterday  so  proudly  stood; 
Who  hand  to  hand  with  me  have  fought 
On  many  a  ghastly  field  of  blood f" 

HE  memorable  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  to- 
ward Tlascala,  their  terrible  suffering,  the  constant  attacks 
made  upon  them,  the  great  battle  of  Otumlja,  and  their 
final  safe  arrival  at  Tlascala,  constitute  a  most  interesting 
record  of  brilliant  exploits.  The  subsequent  policy  of  Cor- 
tez was  characterized  by  great  wisdom  and  skill.  He  pre- 
pared the  mind  of  the  Tlascalans  for  another  expedition  against  their 
ancient  foe,  and  after  resting  and  recruiting  his  shattered  forces,  ad- 
vanced again  upon  Mexico.  Want  of  time  prevents  a  detailed  account 
of  this  brilliant  campaign,  but  after  the  most  indomitable  attacks  upon 
the  city  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  most  heroic  defense  by  Guatemozin, 
the  new  emperor,  it  was  captured,  and  the  once  proud  capital  of  the 
Aztec  Empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  as  a  trophy  well 
earned  by  the  most  heroic  fortitude  and  perseverance.  Thus  ended  the 
Aztec  dynasty.    The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  an  episode  of  vast  im- 
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portance  and  produced  a  marked  effect  upon  the  subsequent  events  of 
Spanish  history.  It  tilled  the  national  coffers  and  prepared  the  way 
for  Spanish  decadence.  It  opened  to  settlement  a  new  country,  which 
soon  filled  with  hardy  adventurers  who  developed  its  immense  re- 
sources, annihilated  the  religious  rites  of  human  sacrifice,  that  bar- 
barous relic  of  the  past  age.  It  threw  down  the  temples  devoted  to 
heathenism  and  substituted  the  Catholic  Church.  It  tumbled  the  Aztec 
idols  from  the  altars  and  replaced  them  by  the  crucifix  and  the  images 
of  saints.  It  gave  to  the  world  wealth  and  opened  the  fertile  valleys  of 
Mexico  to  the  march  of  progress  and  the  liglit  of  new  civilization.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  ancient  capital  of  Montezuma  will  sur- 
pass the  splendors  of  any  previous  period;  when  manufacturers  and 
all  the  appliances  of  mechanical  skill  will  supply  the  modern  wants  of 
an  immense  population;  when  railroad  communication  will  bring  her 
in  connection  with  every  portion  of  the  continent  and  the  exports  of 
Mexico  will  constitute  one  of  the  great  features  of  commercial  enter- 
prise ;  when  the  Venice  of  America  will  a,i!^ain  be  filled  with  stately  pal- 
aces possessing  all  the  improvements  of  modern  architecture  and 
adorned  by  the  exquisite  designs  of  artistic  skill.  The  revival  of  the 
progressive  spirit  in  Mexico  has  awakened  a  new  interest  in  her  history 
and  will  soon  add  new  lustre  to  this  charming  country,  which  was  the 
brightest  gem  in  the  Spanish  crown.  Whatever  adds  to  her  prosperity 
and  whatever  grandeur  she  may  hereafter  achieve,  her  fortune  and 
fame  will  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  memory  of  one  whose  bril- 
liant exploits  and  indomitable  courage  have  stamped  him  as  the  great 
and  immortal  representative  of  Spanish  heroism. 

Not  to  the  ensanguined  field  of  death  alone 

Is  valor  limited;  she  sits  serene 

In  the  deliberate  council,  sagely  scans 

The  source  of  action;  weighs,  prevents,  provides 

And  scorns  to  count  her  glories  from  the  feats 

Of  brutal  force  alone. 

ANCIENT  RACES  OF  ARIZONA  WIPED  OUT  BY  GREAT 

DISASTER. 

UINS  of  the  oldest  and  least  known  prehistoric  cities  in 
America  lie  buried  in  the  yellow  sands  of  the  desert  wastes 
of  southern  Arizona.  Dr.  Hamilton  Bouynge  of  Oxford 
University,  England,  has  said  that  the  buried  cities  of  Ari- 
zona furnish  the  richest  field  for  orioinal  archaeological  in- 
vestigation in  the  Western  Continent,  and  that  these  relics  of  human 
communities  outdate  ruins  of  cities  in  Mesopotamia  and  along  the  Nile. 
Yet  very  few  Americans  who  are  familiar  with  the  wonders  of  pre- 
historic exploration  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa  have  any  idea 
that  in  their  own  land  are  remains  of  a  strange  and  wonderful  people 
who  built  enormous  clay  temples,  constructed  extraordinary  irrigation 
canals  and  tilled  fields  before  an  Egyptian  pyramid  was  piled  up,  and 
who  vanished  from  the  earth  centuries  before  Columbus  was  born. 
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A  dozen  famous  Smithsonian  scientists  have  tried  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  countless  ages  that  envelops  these  dwellers  in  pre-Colum- 
bian America.  No  one  knows  the  origin  of  the  great  population  that 
once  occupied  the  now  burning  deserts.  No  ethnologist  has  been  able 
to  learn  enough  about  these  prehistoric  people  to  connect  them  with 
any  other  race.  Some  ethnologists  call  them  Toltecs,  some  Aztecs, 
while  other  scientists  say  they  were  an  even  earlier  and  a  different  race. 

On  a  broad,  sloping  plain,  beginning  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gila 
and  Salt  rivers,  some  lifty  miles  south  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  lie  the  finest 
ruins  of  the  aboriginal  towns.  Dr.  Bouynge  believes  these  were  occu- 
pied 6,000  years  ago.  The  outlines  of  the  city  walls,  as  traceable  among 
the  cactus  and  drifting  sands,  give  explorers  reason  to  believe  that 
40,000  or  50,000  people  once  lived  in  each  of  the  cities. 

The  builders  had  engineering  skill.  Huge  trees  were  transported 
there  from  mountain  forests  over  100  miles  away,  great  blocks  of  stone 
were  hauled  there  from  quarries  miles  distant.  For  about  ninety  square 
miles  the  Gila  Valley  is  an  aggregation  of  ruins.  Irrigation  canals,  the 
oldest  known  in  the  civilized  world,  are  found  throughout  that  region. 

These  waterways  were  built  with  exactness  and  skill.  The  largest 
has  been  sadly  torn  to  pieces  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  ranchmen,  but 
it  still  shows  the  wonders  of  its  construction.  It  has  an  average  width 
of  7  feet,  is  sixty  miles  long  and  terminates  in  a  reservoir  a  mile  long 
by  a  half  mile  wide.  Think  of  the  enormous  labor  of  constructing  such 
a  canal  and  reservoir  with  stone  implements,  and  of  carrying  the  ex- 
cavations of  earth  away  in  wicker  baskets !  But  that  is  only  one  of  the 
seventeen  distinct  prehistoric  irrigation  systems  in  the  Gila  Valley. 

REVEALED  WONDERFUL  TREASURES. 

The  late  Edward  S.  Bottume,  who  came  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
])oor  drug  clerk  in  1868  and  made  a  fortune  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  ancient  silver  mines  near  Hermosillo,  Mexico,  did  more 
than  anyone  in  the  west  to  reveal  the  wonderful  treasury  of  anthropo- 
logical and  archaeological  material  in  these  prehistoric  mounds  for 
scientific  discoverers.  Bottume  became  an  enthusiast  in  Aztec  lore 
while  he  was  mining  in  Mexico,  and  when  he  was  rich  he  spent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  exploration  of  the  vast  field  of  American  buried 

cities, 

Under  his  patronage  an  expedition  located  a  chain  of  buried  cities, 
varying  from  10,000  to  20,000  population,  southward  from  Casa 
Grande,  across  the  burning  desert  of  today  to  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Unfortunately,  Bottume  fell  ill  and  died 
before  he  had  finished  his  plans  for  devoting  half  of  his  wealth  to  a  vig- 
orous investigation  of  prehistoric  remains. 

EXCAVATIONS  AT  LOS  ACEQUIAS. 

The  expedition  that  worked  during  the  winters  of  1896-97-98  under 
the  patronage  of  Bottume,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mesa,  a  little  town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Maricopa  county,  revealed  vast  possibilities  for 
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scientific  investigation  in  these  bnried  communities.  The  site  of  the 
investigations  was  what  is  known  as  Mesa  Grande,  or  big  upland,  be- 
tween the  two  principal  rivers  in  Southern  Arizona,  the  Gila  and  the 
Salt,  whose  combined  current  finds  vent  in  the  Kio  Colorado  at  Yuma. 

One  of  the  seven  buried  cities  there  is  known  as  Las  Acequias.  It 
covers  an  area  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  square,  and  probably  once 
had  about  25,000  people. 

Exploration  shows  that  the  great  artificial  canals,  which  were  its 
arteries  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  were  elaborately  terraced.  Mil- 
lions of  cobblestones  were  used  to  retain  the  canal  banks.  An  army  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  must  have  spent  months,  perhaps  years, 
in  carrying  loads  of  stones  in  wicker  baskets  on  their  backs  from  the 
distant  places  to  the  banks.  The  largest  canal  leading  to  Las  Acequias 
consisted  of  a  central  ditch  5  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  broadening 
above  to  30  feet.  It  was  14  feet  deep  and  twenty-four  miles  long.  It 
terminated  in  a  closed  reservoir  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  wide. 

The  exploration  of  Prof.  Adolphus  Bandelier  and  Bottume  show 
clearly  that  these  prehistoric  towns  extended  along  the  sides  of  the 
main  canal  for  a  great  distance,  in  proportion  to  their  width,  and  were 
situated  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  cultivated  tract,  which  included  all  the 
intervening  land  to  the  river. 

The  towns  all  consisted  of  enormous  central  citadel  or  temple 
buildings  within  clusters  of  dwellings  in  walled  inclosures,  which  in 
turn  were  surrounded  by  the  thatched  huts  of  the  laborers.  Stone  and 
sun-dried  bricks  were  used  as  building  material,  and  tlie  main  earthen 
walls  were  formed  within  a  framework  of  timber  and  wattled  cane; 
thus  their  architecture  was  derived,  like  their  pottery,  from  original 
basket  types. 

The  best  preserved  walls  show  that  the  houses  were  in  large  com- 
munal blocks,  300  or  400  feet  long,  by  200  feet  wide,  and  possibly  larger, 
built  three  or  four  stories  high  of  adobe  bricks  made  without  straw. 
They  were  situated  near  the  canal  or  its  branches,  were  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  a  special  reservoir,  and  in  all  cases  had  one  or  more  pits  or 
ovens  for  cooking  purposes.  The  walls  were  probably  protected  from 
climatic  influences  by  cement  of  some  kind.  The  citadel  structures  are 
thought,  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  amount  of  debris,  to 
have  been  six  or  seven  stories  high,  and  to  have  been  used  in  times  of 
war  as  places  of  refuge.  In  each  city  was  also  another  large  public 
edifice,  oval  in  form,  40  or  50  feet  in  diameter  and  conjectured  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  the  sun. 

All  the  groups  of  towns  were  inhabited  contemporaneously,  but  a 
succession  of  earthquakes  or  other  phenomena  probably  led  to  whole- 
sale migrations,  in  which  the  houses  and  all  they  contained  were  de- 
serted without  seeming  preparation.  From  the  posture  in  which  the 
skeletons  are  found,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  buildings 
opened  outward  in  falling,  and  that  household  utensils  are  discovered, 
it  is  supposed  that  an  earthquake  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  towns. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  skilled  in  various  trades  and  protes- 
was  already  sharply  divided  into  a  considerable  variety  of  classes,  and 
^inenls   of  their  sculiitnre   which   have   survived    show   >is   that   they    were 

the  fine  arts. 


A  oOOO  vear  old  dictionarv.  in  two  sections.  The  first  contains  the  Snnierian;  the  second,  the 
character  tii  be  explained;  the  third,  the  name  of  the  character,  and  the  fourth,  the  Bab.vlonian. 
eciuivalent  to  the  Sumerian  in  the  first.  The  reader  will  probably  niter  that  the  school  boy  or 
girl  of  5000  years  ago  had  a  much  harder  time  of  it  than  today.  The  Sumenans  were  a  woudertui 
people,  who 'were  already  civilized  when  present  history  begins,  uoou  years  ago. 
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DEPOPULATED  BY  EARTHQUAKE. 

The  relics  taken  from  the  exhumed  houses,  citadels  and  tombs  by 
the  explorers  include  pottery,  stone  implements,  turquoises  and  other 
stones  held  in  esteem,  shells  and  shell  ornaments,  and  human  and  animal 
remains. 

Many  rock  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  rocks  throughout 
Central  Arizona.  They  are  purely  of  religious  significance,  showing 
characteristic  attitudes  of  the  people  at  certain  festivals  and  sacrifices, 
and  disclosing  nothing  of  a  narrative  of  historic  nature.  They  give  no 
idea  of  the  ordinary  manner  of  dress,  or  of  the  textile  fabric  employed, 
but  show  the  priestly  gown  to  have  been  a  long  robe,  richly  embroidered. 
A  few  fragments  of  cotton  cloth  have  been  found  preserved  from  decay, 
and  also  several  specimens  of  basketry.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  has  the  finest  collection  of  pottery  yet 
gathered  in  these  buried  communities. 

The  pottery  is  largely  obtained  in  pyral  mounds  or  graves.  As 
many  as  200  urns  have  been  found  in  a  single  mound.  The  designs  are 
still  in  use  among  a  few  of  the  more  secluded  Indian  tribes  in  the  south- 
west. 

The  stone  axes  and  other  implements  are  particularly  nice  in  detail 
and  finish.  Some  of  the  implements  show  a  degree  of  ingenuity  not 
found  among  any  tribe  in  the  territories  nowadays.  Many  articles  of 
personal  adornment  show  that  the  mysterious  race  was  entering  that 
transition  period  which  borders  on  the  metallic  and  stone  age.  Most  of 
these  articles  are  shells  identified  as  coming  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Some  are  of  metal.  Skillfully  inlaid  articles  were  made  by  these  peo- 
ple by  first  coating  a  shell  with  a  black  cement  obtained  from  the  gum 
deposited  by  insects  on  greasewood  twigs  on  the  desert,  and  then  im- 
bedding mosaic  fragments  of  turquoise  and  shells  in  the  matrix  thus 
formed.  After  the  surface  had  been  rubbed  down  smooth  it  made  an 
ornament  of  merit.  The  same  gum  from  greasewood  twigs  was  made 
a  lacquering  preparation  for  preserving  the  color  of  basketry. 

HAD  BEASTS  OF  BURDEN. 

Representations  are  found  in  the  rock  inscriptions  and  in  terra 
cotta  images  of  an  animal  that  was  undoubtedly  used  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den. This  beast  resembled  the  llama  of  South  America.  Spanish  writ- 
ers at  the  time  of  the  conquests  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro  speak  of  the  ex- 
istence of  woolen  cloth  among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  as  nothing  has 
been  disclosed  indicating  contact  with  the  whites,  it  is  supposed  that 
these  people  had  domesticated  the  llama.  If  this  is  so  it  establishes  a 
connection  between  these  people  in  Arizona  and  the  Peruvians.  It  also 
proves  that  either  these  prehistoric  Arizona  people  were  of  great  an- 
tiquity or  else  there  existed  an  animal  of  the  llama  species  in  North 
America  much  later  than  is  supposed  by  natural  historians. 

The  twenty-seven  skeletons  that  the  Bottume  expedition  found  and 
the  hundreds  of  others  that  curio  dealers  and  museum  men  have  dug 
up  show  that  the  people  were  small  in  stature  and  that  their  skulls  were 
broader  across  than  lengthwise,  like   those   of   the   Zunis,  Aztecs  and 
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Peruvians.  Some  of  the  skulls  have  a  little  extra  bone  in  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  a  peculiarity  of  the  Incas,  and  known  as  the  inca  bone.  This 
fact  indicates  a  close  relationship  between  the  mysterious  race  in  Ari- 
zona and  the  civilization  of  South  America. 

Prof.  Bandelier,  who  passed  a  dozen  winters  studying  the  prehis- 
toric remains  of  Arizona,  believes  that  religion  was  the  main  purpose 
of  life  among  these  people.  Each  action  appears  to  have  been  vested 
with  a  significance  of  its  own,  even  the  location  of  the  public  structures 
being  determined  by  certain  mythological  indications. 

These  people  worshiped  the  sun,  and  had  lodgerooms  in  the  tem- 
ple. Sacrificial  stones  have  been  dug  up  in  several  spots,  but  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  burial  customs  shed  some  light  on  the  social  and  religious 
ideas  prevalent  at  the  time.  Adobe  sarcophagi,  supposed,  from  their 
extra  decorations,  to  contain  the  remains  of  persons  of  exceptional 
note,  have  also  been  found  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  citadels.  It  is  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  two  bodies  are  occasionally  found  together 
that  man  and  wife  were  interred  side  by  side.  Like  all  nature  worship- 
pers these  people  endowed  each  object  with  its  spiritual  counterpart, 
and  either  buried  or  burned  the  individual's  belongings  beside  his  body, 
that  they  might  accompany  him  on  his  spirit  journey.  Likewise,  the 
burial  urn  was  "killed"  by  cracking  or  perforating  its  side  in  order 
that  the  soul  might  escape. 

Nothing  has  been  found  to  suggest  any  contact  of  the  aborigines 
with  Europeans.  The  race  was  an  agricultural  one  and  possessed  sys- 
tematic methods  for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  cotton  and  tobacco.  The 
civilization  was  that  of  the  stone  age,  more  definitely  called  the  neo- 
lithic, the  distinctive  features  of  which  are  the  use  of  polished  stone 
implements  as  distinguished  from  chipped  ones,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  use  of  metals.. 

A  few  samples  that  have  been  discovered  indicate  that  this  race 
had  a  crude  knowledge  of  the  smelting  of  ores  and  their  subsequent 
treatment  with  stone  hammers  or  terra  cotta  blowpipes.  The  metals 
were  worked  into  articles  of  personal  adornment,  but  not  into  imple- 
ments of  use. 

Exchanges  were  carried  on  by  a  system  of  barter  only,  but  the  nicety 
of  their  co-operative  customs  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people 
must  have  appreciated  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  employments. 
To  distribute  a  large  volume  of  water  over  a  territory  many  miles  in 
extent  so  as  to  divide  it  equitably  among  different  sections  and  at  the 
same  time  husband  the  supply  requires  a  considerable  executive  ability 
and  indicates  a  people  willing  to  subordinate  private  interests  to  the 
general  weal. 

COMMUNAL  LIFE. 

Their  communal  and  co-operative  character  is  also  demonstrated 
by  many  other  customs.  The  walled  block  was  a  typical  structure,  in- 
tended for  manj^  families.  The  large  temple  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
distinctive  tribal  building.  In  the  vicinity  of  each  block  are  found  large 
pits,  with  a  vitreous  lining,  that  were  used  as  baking  ovens  in  common 
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by  the  entire  clan.  The  different  fetiches  or  amulets  they  held  sacred 
are  of  concretionary  stones  of  high  natural  colors  and  of  peculiar 
shape.  Individual  amulets  are  found  in  the  pyral  mounds,  family  ones 
in  the  ruins  of  dwelling  rooms,  clan  amulets  in  the  urban  homes  and 
tribal  in  the  temples. 


WALLS  OF  TEMPLE  ON  MESA  GRANDE. 

The  ancient  city  of  Los  Muertos  had  a  population  of  more  than 
65,000  perhaps  before  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Roman  kings. 
The  city  is  laid  out  north  and  south;  at  least,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
the  streets  run  to  these  cardinal  points.  The  walls  vary  from  this  rule. 
In  fact,  they  are  crooked  in  places,  as  if  they  might  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  support  of  bastions  or  towers.  This  city  and  the  one 
containing  an  old  fort  further  down  the  Gila  river  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  was  ever  found  any  evidence  of  preparation  for  war.  It  seems 
as  if  the  race  who  had  lived  in  this  Gila  country  was  either  so  numerous 
that  it  feared  no  attack  or  had  no  enemies  with  which  to  contend. 

South  of  Phoenix,  on  the  mesa,  are  the  ruined  corrals  or  stock 
pens  in  which  the  animals  of  the  inhabitants  were  kept.  Many  finds 
prove  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used.  What  the  animals  were 
is  not  so  easily  determined.  On  the  slates  found  in  the  ruins  south  of 
the  Salt  river  are  splendid  figures  of  llamas. — P.  E.  Kern. 

OGUE,  Kansas,  October  1,  1917.  P.  E.  Kern,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Dear  Brother:  I  received  the  Kern  genealogical  and  as- 
tronomical charts,  and  the  story  in  Bible  Astrology  so  dra- 
matically and  interestingly  told  in  ancient  history  is  more 
interesting  than  a  novel.  The  twenty  years  you  have  spent 
in  collecting  of  data  and  bringing  forth  such  glorious  and 
beautiful  sentiments  must  have  been  of  slow,  but  steady  growth,  and 
so  it  is  with  the  smallest  child  and  the  humblest  and  weakest  individual. 
Many  attain  heights  that  now  seem  inaccessible,  by  the  constant  and 
patient  exercise  of  just  as  much  moral  power  as  from  time  to  time  they 
possess.  Your  patient  work  is  an  evidence  of  your  sincerity  and  un- 
selfishness, and  I  am  sure  will  be  appreciated  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  when  they  are  old  enough  to  thoroughly  understand  it. 
As  for  myself  and  my  children,  I  thank  you  for  the  lessons  taught,  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  derived.  The  noble  character  of  our  grandfather, 
Francis  Xavier  Kern,  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  the  descendants  of 
the  family.    Lovingly  your  brother,  Henry  Kern. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  GEORGE  DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.  ''Na- 
poleon became  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  and,  in  the  end,  the  most  easily 
conquered  of  its  rulers.  Joan  of  Arc  inspired  a  nation  and  led  an  army 
on  to  victory,  not  through  knowledge  of  war,  or  her  ability  to  cope  with 
the  enemy,  but  through  this  self-same  element  that  fell  upon  her  fol- 
lowers; as  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  awakened  to  activity  every  one  of 
their  latent  energies." 
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BIOGKAPHY    OF    CARL  WI- 
MAR,  by  P.  E.  Kern. 

List  of  Carl  Wimar's  Paint- 
ings and  their  owners,  compiled 
by  P.  E.  Kern,  El  Paso,  Texas, 
October  13,  1917.  No.  1,  August 
A.  Busch;  No.  2,  A.  H.  Gale;  No. 
3,  Samuel  Cappes;  No.  4,  Mrs. 
Jos.  Dickson;  No.  5,  Mrs.  How- 
ard Blossom ;  No.  6,  Mrs.  John  T. 
Davis ;  No.  7,  Mrs.  Edgar  Miller ; 
No.  8,  Gustav  Cramer,  of  St. 
Louis,  burned  in  the  Pettes  and 
Leathe  fire,  1882.  (Insured  for 
$12,000,  copy  in  oil,  by  August 
Becker.)  All  the  above  paintings 
are  owned  by  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  par- 
ties. No.  9,  Mrs.  Jas.  G.  Brown, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  widow  of  Sam'l 
M.  Dodds'  partner;  No.  10,  Char- 
les Reyershoffer,  Galveston,  Tex- 
as; No.  11,  Mrs.  Letitia  R.  Gar- 
rison, London,  England;  No.  12, 
drawn  by  P.  E.  Kern,  Skagway,  Alaska,  now  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Carl  Wimar  was  born  February  18,  1828.  He  came  to  America  in 
the  vessel  "Charlotte"  in  1846,  and  was  one  year  older  than  my  mother, 
and  came  over  on  the  same  vessel  as  my  mother.  He  settled  at  St. 
Louis,  which  was  then  a  frontier  town.  Wimar  became  an  artist.  He 
was  always  prompt  and  cheerful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  except- 
ing on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  band  of  Indians,  when  the 
old  passion  would  come  over  him,  and  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  else 
he  would  seek  companionship  with  the  red  man.  One  can  imagine  the 
ecstasy  of  such  a  boy,  when  brought  in  contact  with  man — the  antithesis 
of  all  previous  conceptions;  primeval  man,  such  as  existed  countless 
centuries  before  the  pyramids ;  before  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  By  learn- 
ing to  till  the  soil  man  took  his  first  step  toward  civilization ;  ages  be- 
fore Menes,  Sargon,  Moses  or  Abraham.  Of  the  period  before  there 
existed  even  a  pictorial  expression  of  human  thoughts,  the  precursor 
of  the  hieroglyphs,  the  key  to  which  was  lost  far  back  in  the  twilight  of 
mythical  ages  and  only  recovered  within  the  memory  of  living  men; 
men  living  entirely  by  the  chase,  loosely  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
which,  when  cast  aside,  revealed  forms  as  superb  as  those  which  in- 
spired Phideas;  their  teepees,  trappings  and  primitive  weapons  bar- 
baric and  picturesque.  How  strange,  that  with  the  exception  of  Cat- 
lin,  none  of  our  early  native  artists  seem  to  have  been  impressed  by, 
or  conscious  of  the  boundless  mine  of  artistic  material,  distinctively 
American  and  at  their  very  doors,  but  blindly  following  tradition, 
should  have  been  content  to  weakly  imitate  the  Old  Masters  in  the  well- 
worn  fields  of  mythology  and  allegory,  and  that  it  should  remain  for 
this  Luxemburg  boy  to  first  worthily  portray  the  North  American  In- 
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dian  in  the  wild  freedom  of  the  Mighty  West.    How  strange  that  no  one 
should  have  done,  in  pictorial  art,  what  Fenimore  Cooper  accomplished 
in  fiction.    It  is  at  this  period  in  the  life  of  the  young  painter  that  the 
most  romantic  incident  of  his   picturesque   career   occurred,  and   one 
which  was  to  prove  the  stepping-stone  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  longing 
which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  impossible  of  accomplishment.    In 
the  humble  domicile  of  the  Backers  one  day,   a  poor,  emaciated  way- 
farer, homeless  and  sick,  rested,  and   craved   shelter   and   assistance. 
Poor  as  the  family  was,  they  took  pity  on  him  and  offered  him  of  their 
frugal  store.     The  needy  one  was  the  Luxemburg  boy,  of  refined  ap- 
pearance and  evident  education.     The   family    asked   no  questions  of 
their  guest,  who  on  his  visit  became  ill,  but  they  nursed  him  until  he 
had  been  brought  back  to   health.    In  his   days   of  convalescence,  the 
stranger's  interest  in  the  poetic,  gentle  lad,  with  his  courteous  ways 
and  his  groat  love  for  art,  was  aroused.    He  spoke  to  him  and  his  father 
of  the  opportunities  that  the  boy  would  have  in  Europe  for  study,  but 
they  shook  their  heads,  for  such  was  not  for  them.     The  Luxemburg 
boy,  whose  name  seems  never    to  have  been  asked   by   the   charitable 
Backers,  after  his  complete  recovery,    left   the   hospitable   roof,  with 
many  expressions  of  gratitude.     For  years,  no  tidings  came  from  the 
stranger.    The  Backers  continued  to  paint  wagons,  houses,  steam-boats 
and  sign-boards,  and  had  almost  forgotten   the   cultured   Luxemburg 
boy.    One  day  while  he  was  on  a  boat  with  his  employer,  coming  down 
the  Missouri  river  from  a  sketching  expedition,  he  was  informed  that 
]ie  had  fallen  heir  to  a  small  fortune.    The  Luxemburg  boy,  returning 
to  his  own  country,  came  into  a  sum  of  money,  and  came  to  Alaska,  as 
a  stampeder,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.    He  made  his  home  with  the 
Old  Shopkeeper,  Skagway,  Alaska.     Carl  Wimar  related  his  life  his- 
tory to  me,  and,  being  stricken  with  a  fatal  illness,  before  his  death  he 
made  his  will  in  favor  of  the  son  of  the  family  by  whom  he  had  been 
sheltered  and  befriended.    The  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  by  the  big 
hearted  German  family  had  been  returned,  and  Carl  Wimar 's  dream 
was  at  last  to  be  realized.    In  1849,  before  this  money  was  bequeathed 
to  him,  Wimar  made  a  journey  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  with  his  em- 
])loye]',  to  make  studies  for  a  panorama  of  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest on  the  Mississippi  river  from  that  point  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Ohio.    The  tribes  of  Indians  met  by  them  near  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony afforded  fine  opportunities  for  study.    Soon  after  his  return  the 
way  was  unexpectedly  opened  to  him,  as  just  related,  to  realize  what 
had  hitherto  been  scarcely  a  cherished  hope,  and  he  joyfully  set  out  for 
Luxemberg  in  1852.    On  his  arrival  there  he  became  a  pupil  of  Prof. 
Joseph  Fay,  a  German  painter  of  distinction.     Fay  made  the  mural 
painting  in  the  City  Hall  in  Elberfield;  later  he  became  a  painter  of 
historical  subjects,  among  his  best  known  works  being  ''Romeo  and 
Juliet."     lie  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1900.     Wimar,  writing  home  in 
1854,  says:    "I  have  a  studio  at  Mr.  Fay's,  brother-in-law  of  Oswald 
Achenbach,  in  the  same  house  with  him.    The  Achenbachs  are  very  nice 
people ;  in  America  they  are  as  celebrated  as  over  here.    This  is  shown 
by  the  enormous  sums  they  receive  for  their  works.    I  saw  here  in  the 
Society  of  Artists,  at  the  time  of  the  feast-meal,  a  paper  and  pencil  laid 
before  Andreas  Achenbach  and  Lentze  and  they  drew  anything  that 
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entered  their  mind,  and  their  drawings  were  immediately  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  large  sums  were  paid  therefor.  Everybody  desired 
to  have  even  a  few  lines  from  their  hands.  I  shall  make  some  drawings 
from  the  Kuenstler  Album  which  will  be  engraved.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  financially ;  however,  it  is  considered  a  great  honor.  They  call  me 
the  Indian  Painter,  and  many  thought  I  was  a  descendant  of  the  In- 
dians." He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Emanuel  V.  Lentze. 
While  at  Duesseldorf,  several  of  his  most  important  works  were  exe- 
cuted. Among  these  was  "The  Captive  Charge,"  now  owned  in  Lon- 
don. This,  he  told  me  he  regarded  as  technically  the  best  of  all  his 
works.  It  is  a  powerful  composition,  illustrative  of  the  war  of  exter- 
mination of  the  buffalo.  So  ends  my  story  of  Carl  Wimar,  the  Artist 
their  presence,  would  not  add  to  the  force  with  which  the  story  is  told, 
but  cause  one  to  shudder  at  the  unnecessary  portrayal  of  human  feroc- 
ity. This  picture  shows  a  small  party  of  Indians  have  killed  an  army 
officer,  who  had  doubtless  ventured  too  far  from  camp,  and  are  hurry- 
ing away  with  his  horse  and  accoutrements.  The  eye  of  the  finely  mod- 
eled "charger"  shows  by  its  angry  glare,  that  he  realized  the  fate  of 
his  master  and  the  character  of  those  into  whose  hands  he  has  fallen. 
The  cowardly  savages  know  the  dire  vengeance  which  will  swiftly  fol- 
low the  discovery  of  their  crimes,  and,  as  they  make  their  way  through 
the  prairie  grass,  they  look  eagerly  around  for  signs  of  the  dreaded 
enemy.  A  gorgeous  sunset  fills  the  western  sky  with  gold  dust  and 
tints  the  clouds  with  crimson.  The  swarthy  forms  of  the  savages  are 
edged  with  sun-rays  reflected  from  the  sky  and  cloud ;  the  glory  of  the 
heavens  divert  the  attention,  in  a  measure,  from  the  hideous  story  of 
hate.  The  conflict  between  savagery  and  civilization  began  with  the 
advent  of  the  white  man  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  these  terminate 
after  a  series  of  desperate  and  hopeless  conflicts  following  the  exter- 
mination of  the  buffalo.  So  ends  my  story  of  Carl  Wimar,  the  Artist 
Painter  of  the  West.  Of  the  generation  following,  a  few  men  have  suc- 
cessfully trodden  the  path  blazed  by  Wimar,  but  none  have  surpassed 
him  in  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  Indian  in  the  trackless  West,  and  his 
works  will  enhance  in  value  as  the  Wild  Indian  and  Buffalo  become  a 
faded  memory. 

111.  JOSEPHINE  CLAUDIA  KERN  WANGLER.  To  do  any- 
thing in  this  world  that  is  worth  doing  we  must  not  stand  shivering  on 
the  bank,  and  thinking  of  the  cold  and  the  danger,  but  jump  in  and 
scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can.  The  world  was  not  made  for 
slow,  squeamish,  fastidious  men  and  women,  but  for  those  who  act 
promptly  and  with  power.  Obstacles  and  perplexities  every  man 
must  either  conquer  or  they  will  conquer  him. 

I  AM  LEARNING  that  success  is  a  matter  of  habitual  concentra- 
tion upon  higher  ideals.  I  am  what  I  set  out  to  be.  The  things  I  read 
and  talk  about  today  and  the  thoughts  I  think  today  are  a  forecast  of 
what  shall  I  become.  I  have  learned  that  I  am  a  composite  of  the  things 
I  have  said,  the  thoughts  I  have  nurtured,  the  company  I  have  kept  and 
the  habits  I  have  pursued.  I  am  learning  that  success  lies  within  my 
self — in  my  brain,  my  ambition  and  my  determination — and  that  diffi- 
culties and  hard  experience  are  not  to  be  dodged,  but  met  with  courage, 
that  they  may  be  turned  into  future  capital. — Kern. 
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To  err  is  human,  especially  in  compiling  a  catalog  of  names,  dates 
and  places  from  carelessly  compiled  and  illegible  records ;  for,  read  as 
carefully  as  we  may,  and  compare  as  thoroughly  as  time  will  permit, 
with  the  original  copy,  a  certain  percentage  of  errors  will  escape  the 
proof-reader  and  the  editors,  and  finally,  when  correction  is  no  longer 
possible,  except  as  below,  the  editor  will  have  his  attention  called  to 
some  most  glaring  error. 

So,  my  dear  children  and  fellow-kinsmen  or  reader,  let  me  ask  you 
to  exercise  charity  when  you  turn  to  that  part  of  the  book  in  which  you 
are  especially  interested,  and  find  some  glaring  mistake,  for  the  chances 
are  many  to  one  that  the  record  sent  me  by  you  or  your  friend,  who 
knew  the  facts  submitted  far  better  than  we  who  must  believe  the  rec- 
ord sent  to  be  right,  unless  collateral  evidence  proved  to  the  contrary, 
contained  that  very  mistake.  But,  having  noted  an  error  it  is  your 
duty  to  kindly  drop  me  a  card  calling  attention  to  the  error,  with  the 
correction,  and  I  shall  gladly  note  the  name,  so  that  future  editions 
may  make  the  wrong,  right. 

The  residence  given  is  the  last  known  residence. 

The  index  contains  one  hundred  ten  living  descendents,  Henry 
Kern  being  the  oldest,  and  his  grand  daughter,  Peteria  Alethea  Mar- 
guerite Kern  Desbien,  being  the  youngest  descendent. 

This  honor  now  falls  to  Josphine  Claudia  Kern  Wangler,  born 
Dec.  28th,  1917,  being  the  youngest  descendent,  one  hundred  and  elev- 
enth. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  XAVIER  KERN 

is  summed  up  in  the  following  from  one  of  his  contemporaries : 

In  manner  and  character,  Francis  Xavier  Kern  was  a  man  of  dig- 
nity, united  with  caurteousness ;  a  polite  regard  for  the  feelings  of  oth- 
ers; a  dormant  affability;  an  habitual  flow  of  good  spirits  and  a  con- 
versational fullness,  delighting  in  interesting  reminiscences  and  pleas- 
ant repartee.  Wherever  he  was  a  guest  every  one's  path  was  made 
smoother,  and  the  social  sky  was  kept  clearer.  But  he  never  let  himself 
down  below  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  School  of  Basal,  to  which  he 
evidently  belonged.  A  higher  ideal,  however,  seemed  to  be  his  rule  of 
life  throughout,  and  we  well  remember,  when  a  youth,  to  have  heard 
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the  remark  from  this  remarkable  man  that  to  his  view  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  most  perfect  man  this  world  ever  saw. 

Francis  Xavier  Kern  sailed  for  America  in  1835.  His  history  in 
America  is  given  in  the  Kern  genealogy  chart.  He  died  in  1865,  and 
was  buried  in  New  Riegal,  Ohio. 

''To  every  man  upon  this  earth, 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late; 
And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  father 
And  the  temple  of  his  God?" 

This  "Ancestral  Home"  has  been  in  perpetual  possession  of  his 
descendants,  coming  down  in  an  unbroken  regular  succession  to  Nich- 
olas and  Carrie  Kern  Marks.  This  "Homestead"  is  situated  in  Seneca 
County,  a  short  distance  from  New  Riegal,  Ohio. 

1.  Henry  Kern,  Bogue,  Kansas. 

2.  Elizabeth  Kern  Johnston,  Kern  Place,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

3.  Carrie  Kern  Marks,  New  Riegel,  Ohio. 

4.  Rose  Kern  Wangler,  165  Coe  St.,  Tiffiin,  Ohio. 

5.  Catherine  Kern  Dugan,  2264  University  Ave.,  New  York. 
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6.  Peter  Edward  Kern,  Kern  Place,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

7.  Emma  Louise  Nye  Kern  Somers,  2279  University  Ave.,  New  York. 

8.  Mary  Ida  Kern  Weisner,  Hays,  Kansas. 

9.  Charles  Jerome  Kern  Nve,  1148  Bate  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

10.  Edward  L.  Kern  Marks,'  135  Sycamore  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

11.  Albert  Frederick  Kern  Nve,  4149  Bennett  Apt.,  New  York. 

12.  Robert  Kern  Marks,  West  Market  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

13.  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 

14.  George  Edward  Kern  Nye,  117  Earle  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

15.  John  Peter  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 
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16.  Theresia  Marks  Kern  Huss,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

17.  Jerome  Kern  Wangler,  1946  E.  73  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

18.  Emma  Wangler  Kern  Welly,  182  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

19.  Salome  Catherine  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kansas. 

20.  Albert  Nicholas  Kern  Marks,  3048  W.  16th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

21.  Carrie  Marks  Kern  Dillon,  191  Hall  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

22.  Caroline  Kern  Dugan  Mosby,  603  San  Leandro  Way,  St.  Francis 
Wood,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

23.  Donald  Kern  Wangler,  Alvada,  Ohio. 

24.  Katherine  Marks  Kern  Weimenkirch,  603  W.  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria, 
Ohio. 

25.  Alvin  Kern  Dugan,  140  S.  10th  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 

MMA   Barbara    Kern    Desbien, 
Palco,  Kansas   (26.) 

27.  Levi  Kern  Wangler,  Alva- 
da, Ohio. 

28.  Clarence  Kern  Dugan,  2264 
University  Ave.,  New  York. 

29.  Frank  Kern  Wangler,  7020 
Clark  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

30.  Josephine  Madeline  Kern 
Marks,  2126  E.  93  St.,  Suite  7, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

31.  Edna  Kern  Dugan,  2264 
University  Ave.,  New  York. 

32.  Madeline  Gregory  Kern, 
601  W.  127th  St.,  New  York. 

33.  Jennie  Kern  Wangler,  165 
Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

34.  Katherine  Kern  Wangler, 
165  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

35.  Emma  Bertha  Kern  Marks, 
2126  E.  93  St.,  Suite  7,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

36.  James  Kern  Wangler,  1946  E.  73rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

37.  Miss  Catherine  Kern  Dugan,  2264  University  Ave.,  New  York. 

38.  Thomas  Kern  Dugan,,  Jr.,  2264  University  Ave.,  New  York. 

39.  Harold  Kern  Dugan,  2264  University  Ave.,  New  York. 

40.  Albert  Nye  Kern  Somers,  2279  University  Ave.,  New  York. 

41.  Joseph  Martin  Kern  Weisner,  Hays,  Kansas. 

42.  Phillip  M.  Nye  Kern  Somers,  2279  University  Ave.,  New  York. 

43.  Dewev  Kern  Marks,  135  Sycamore  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

44.  Alma' Marks  Kern  Huss,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

45.  Anna  Viola  Kern  Weisner,  Hays,  Kansas. 

46.  Esther  Kern  Marks,  135  Sycamore  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

47.  Lawrence  Wendlin  Kern  Weisner,  Hays,  Kansas. 

48.  Irma  Kathr>Ti  Kern  Marks,  West  Market  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

49.  Katherine  Nye  Kern  Somers,  2279  University  Ave.,  New  York. 

50.  Norbert  Silverins  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 

51.  Marguerite  Marks  Kern  Huss,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
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52.  Leo  George  Kern  Weisner,  Hays,  Kansas. 

53.  Gilbert  J.  Kern  Marks,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

54.  Gussie  Marks  Kern  Huss,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

55.  Gayula  Beatrice  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kansas. 

56.  Etheldreda  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


LORIAN  Kern  Marks,  West  Mark- 
et St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio   (57). 

58.  Douglas  Marks  Kern  Wei- 
menkirch,  306  W.  Tiffin  Ave., 
Fostoria,  Ohio. 

59.  Francis  Alois  Kern  Weisner, 
Hays,  Kansas. 

60.  Clarence  Kern  Marks,  Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

61.  Zetta  Olive  Kern  Desbien, 
Palco,  Kansas. 

62.  Beatrice  Marks  Kern  Huss, 
304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

63.  Olinda  Marie  Kern  Marks, 
West  Market  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

64.  Howard  Marks  Kern  Wei- 
menkirch,  306  West  Tiffin  Ave., 
Fostoria,  Ohio. 

65.  Frederic  Neol  Kern  Nye,  4149 
Bennett  Apt.,  New  York. 

66.  Adrian  Leo  Kern  Desbien, 
Palco,  Kansas. 

67.  Alvin  Cyril  Kern,  Palco,  Kas. 
Truman  Marks  Kern  Weimenkirch,  603  W.  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  0. 
Jay  Donald  Marks  Kern  Huss,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
Alford  Cecil  Kern  Weisner,  Hayes,  Kansas. 

Walter  Henry  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 

Claud  Anthony  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kansas. 

Mildred  Marks  Kern  Huss,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Melvine  Agnes  Kern  Weisner,  Hays,  Kansas. 

Louise  Marks  Kern  Dillon,  191  Hall  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

John  Rudolph  Kern  Nye,  117  Earle  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Maurice  Usebins  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 

Raymond  Wilberit  Brown  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 

Harold  Welly  Kern  Wangler,  Alvado,  Ohio. 

Leonard  Cleo  Skenyan  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 

Leona  Adiline  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kansas. 

Louisa  Marks  Kern  Huss,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Francis  Harold  Doyle  Kern  Dugan,  140  S.  10th  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon, 

New  York. 

Cleo  Francis  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kansas. 

Truman  Welly  Kern  Wangler,  Alvado,  Ohio. 

Neleida  Marv  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 

Wincent  Wangler  Kern  W^elly,  182  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Louise  Welly  Kern  Wangler,  Alvado,  Ohio. 
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89.  Anthony  Aloys  Kern  Weisner,  Hays,  Kansas. 

90.  Clarence  Marks  Kern  Huss,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

91.  Loyd  Elmo  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kansas. 

92.  Ralph  Charles  Meyer  Kern  Wangler,  7020  Clark  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

93.  Ival  Mary  Skenyan  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 

94.  Ines  Eleanor  Brown  Kern,  Palco,  Kansas. 


104. 
105. 

106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


AROLD  Marks  Kern  Huss,  304  Tif- 
fin Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio    (95). 

96.  Catherine  Lucille  Mose  Kern 
Marks,  135  Sycamore  St.,  Tiffin, 

Ohio. 

97.  Lucille  Laura  Meyer  Kern 
Wanglor,  7020  Clark  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

98.  Helen  Cleo  Kern  Desbien, 
Palco,  Kansas. 

99.  Charles  Marks  Kern  Dillon, 
191  Hall  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

100.  Marie  Elizabeth  Doyle  Kern 
Dugan,  140  S.  10th  Ave.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  New  York. 

101.  Chester  Marks  Kern  Wei- 
menkirch,  603  W.  Tiffin  Ave., 
Fostoria,  Ohio. 

102.  Ralph  Wangler  Kern  Welly, 
182  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

103.  Chester  Marks  Kern  Huss, 
304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Marie  Elizabeth  Marks  Kern  Dillon,  191  Hall  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Dorothy  Rosa  Meyer  Kern  Wangler,  7020  Clark  Ave.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

Earl  Francis  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kansas. 

Charles  Elmer  Wangler  Kern  Welly,  182  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Albert  Joseph  Marks  Kern  Huss,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Charles  Peter  Kern  Wangler,  Alvada,  Ohio. 

Peteria  Alethea  Marguerite  Kern  Desbien,  Palco,  Kansas. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  10, 1917,  Mr.  P.  E.  Kern,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
My  dear  Uncle : — Your  letter  received,  and  in  reply  will  say  I  have 
written  George  and  the  doctor  to  send  photos.  Our  photos  will  go  for- 
ward tomorrow.  I  received  the  Kern  genealogical  charts  after  Aunt 
Lizzie  left  and  will  mail  her  charts  to  El  Paso.  They  are  very  fine  and 
you  certainly  have  put  in  lots  of  time  on  them.  I  did  not  think  much  of 
the  idea  until  after  reading  the  charts  and  then  changed  my  idea  and 
now  think  they  are  fine.  Wishing  you  continued  success  and  with  love 
from  both  I  remain,  your  nephew,  Charles  Jerome  Kern  Nye. 
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CONTKIBUTED  BY  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  FRANCIS  XAVIER 
KEEN  —  LIFE  LESSONS  ON  THE  BOAD  TO  SUCCESS. 

HENRY  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.  The  most  Wise  Master  whose  name 
we  honor  and  revere,  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  was 
crucified  and  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  after  three  days  He  rose  again,  con- 
queror over  death,  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  that  henceforth,  through 
his  passion  and  death,  all  men  who  believe  in  Him,  who  partake  of  the 
Mystic  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  become  one  with  Him  and  share 
in  the  glories  of  His  resurrection  after  death.  ANNA  HOFFEL  NYE 
KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.  Here  is  a  great  and  noble  work  lying  just  be- 
fore us,  just  as  the  blue  ocean  lies  out  beyond  the  rocks  which  line  the 
shore.  In  our  strivings  for  "something  better  than  we  know"  we 
should  work  for  others'  good  rather  than  our  own  pleasure.  Those 
whose  object  in  life  is  their  own  happiness  find  at  last  that  their  lives 
are  sad  failures.  ELIZABETH  KERN  JOHNSTON,  Kern  Place,  El 
Paso,  Texas.  Every  one  should  have  a  mark  in  view,  and  pursue  it 
steadily.  He  should  not  be  turned  from  his  course  by  other  objects  ever 
so  attractive.  CARRIE  KERN  MARKS,  New  Riegal,  Ohio.  When 
bent  on  good,  it  is  almost  the  noblest  attribute  of  man.  It  is  by  confi- 
dence that  men  succeed  in  any  great  enterprise;  impulses  are  not  suf- 
ficient. NICHOLAS  MARKS,  New  Reigel,  Ohio.  What  is  done  at  the 
moment,  is  undone  the  next ;  and  a  step  forward  is  nothing  gained  un- 
less it  is  followed  up.  ROSA  KERN  WANGLER,  165  Coe  Street,  Tif- 
fin, Ohio.  The  time  has  come  to  woman  to  assert  her  individuality 
and  her  equality  with  man;  women  are  in  no  respect  more  dependent 
on  men  than  men  are  on  women,  and  the  curse  of  the  human  race  has 
been  her  financial  dependence  in  the  past.  But  the  hope  of  humanity 
lies  with  woman,  for  she  must  give  character  and  power  to  a  new  race 
of  man,  before  the  old  world  can  be  lifted  to  higher  levels.  CHARLES 
WANGLER,  165  Coe  Street,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Every  tack  of  the  ship  made 
in  accordance  with  nautical  law  keeps  her  steadily  nearing  the  port. 
Each  stroke  of  the  chisel  brings  the  marble  into  a  clearer  likeness  to 
the  model.  No  effort  or  time  is  lost,  for  nothing  is  done  rashlv  or  at 
random.  CATHERINE  KERN  DUGAN,  SR.,  2264  University  Ave., 
New  York.  For  success  brings  with  it  all  that  makes  life  attractive; 
all  that  fills  the  heart  with  joy.  Nature  never  intended  any  man  to 
make  a  failure  of  life ;  for  him  who  fails  she  has  a  whip  of  scorpion 
stings;  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  his  fellow  men;  the  loss  of  bodily 
ease  and  comfort;  the  mental  tortures  of  mean  surroundings,  and  loss 
of  love  and  friendship,  all  these  follow  the  train  of  failure.  THOMAS 
DUGAN,  SR.,  2264  University  Ave.,  New  York.  A  structure  to  last 
so  long,  can  it  take  but  a  day  to  build  it?  The  days  of  a  life-time  are 
necessary  to  build  the  monument  mightier  than  Rome  and  more  en- 
during than  adamant.  It  is  hard,  earnest  work,  step  by  step,  that 
secures  success;  while  energy  and  perseverance  are  securing  the  prize 
for  steady  workers.  PETER  EDWARD  KERN,  Kern  Place,  El  Paso, 
Texas.  Man  is  born  a  hero,  and  it  is  only  by  darkness  and  storms  that 
heroism  gains  its  greatest  and  best  development  and  illustration ;  then 
it  kindles  the  black  cloud  into  a  blaze  of  glory  and  the  storm  bears  it 
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rapidly  to  its  destiny.  Despair  not,  then,  disappointment  will  be  re- 
alized. Mortifying  failure  will  attend  to  this  effort  and  that  one,  but 
only  be  honest  and  struggle  on  and  it  will  all  work  well.  MADELINE 
GREGORY  KERN  WHITE,  New  York.  A  man  should,  indeed,  have 
a  generous  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world,  and  should  live 
in  the  world  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  But  he  may  have  a  preference 
for  that  particular  part  in  which  he  lives.  EMMA  LOUISA  NYP] 
KERN  SOMERS,  2297  University  Ave.,  New  York.  It  is  better  to  be 
sometimes  mistaken  than  not  to  exercise  charity  at  all.  Though  we 
may  chance  to  sometimes  bestow  our  benehcence  on  the  unworthy,  it 
does  not  take  from  the  merit  of  the  act.  PHILLIP  M.  SOMERS,  New 
York  City.  Men  can  no  longer  go  at  a  single  leap  into  eminent  posi- 
tions. As  those  articles  are  most  highly  prized  to  attain  which  requires 
the  greatest  amount  of  labor,  so  the  road  that  leads  to  success  is  long 
and  rugged.  What  matter  if  a  round  does  break  or  a  foot  slip;  such 
things  must  be  expected,  and  being  expected,  they  must  be  overcome. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day;  but  proofs  of  her  magnificent  temples 
are  still  to  be  seen.  We  each  prepare  a  temple  to  last  through  all 
eternity.  MARY  IDA  KERN  W^EISNER,  Hays,  Kansas.  Earnest- 
ness is  a  positive  essential  in  the  structure  of  character;  it  is  one  of 
the  main  instruments  in  all  action  that  is  to  benefit  others.  It  gives 
persistency  to  the  unstable,  strength  to  the  feeble,  ability  and  skill  to 
the  inefficient,  and  success  to  all  endeavor.  ANTHONY  ALOIS  WEIS- 
NER,  Hays,  Kansas.  It  should  not  discourage  us  if  our  kindness  is 
unacknowledged;  it  has  its  influence  still.  Good  and  worthy  conduct 
may  meet  with  an  unworthy  or  ungrateful  return;  but  the  absence  of 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  cannot  destroy  the  self-appro- 
'bation  which  recompenses  the  giver.  CHARLES  JEROME  KERN 
NYE,  1148  Bate  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  The  truly  success- 
ful man  is  he  who  has  achieved  power  over  his  fellow  men,  and  who 
uses  that  power  for  good ;  this  is  the  secret  of  the  rush  to  get  rich ;  it 
is  because  riches  give  power  over  the  lives  of  others  and  their  posses- 
sor is  looked  up  to,  courted,  flattered  and  sought  by  all  men.  MRS. 
CHARLES  JEROME  McGEE  NYE,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  What 
aim  in  life  can  be  more  ennobling  and  inspiring  than  a  determination 
to  develop  to  the  greatest  extent  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body;  to 
call  out  the  hidden  powers  of  the  soul,  and  to  use  those  powers  to  make 
life  happier  for  one's  fellow  men!  EDWARD  L.  KERN  MARKS,  135 
Sycamore  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Let  men  cease  to  value  money  and  the  race 
for  wealth  would  cease.  The  miser  would  become  an  object  of  pity 
and  contempt.  Why  do  men  value  riches  above  'most  everything  else? 
It  is  simply  because  society  is  so  organized  that  men  must  have  money 
in  order  to  live,  and  the  man  who  can  command  it  has  the  power  over 
his  fellow  men.  MRS.  EDWARD  L.  KERN  MARKS,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Some  one  has  said  "Nature  holds  for  each  of  us  all  that  we  need  to 
make  us  useful  and  happy;  but  she  requires  us  to  labor  for  all  that  we 
get."  God  gives  nothing  of  value  unto  man  unmatched  by  need  of 
labor;  and  we  can  expect  to  overcome  difficulties  only  by  strong  and 
determined  efforts.  ALBERT  FREDERIC  KERN  NYE,  4449 
Bennett  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Success  is  not  a  matter  of  luck  or 
chance ;  success  may  be  made  a  certainty.    It  is   simply  a  matter  of 
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proper  training  and  equipment  for  the  race.  The  goal  toward  which 
every  energy  of  mind  and  body  must  be  directed,  should  be  one  which 
Nature  has  titted  the  aspirant  to  achieve.  Steadfastness  of  purpose  is 
necessary  to  achieve  success,  unless  those  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to 
win  are  accompanied  by  intense  earnestness  he  will  waver  and  turn 
aside,  his  attention  will  be  directed  to  other  objects,  and  he  will  fail 
to  win  the  prize.  Preserve  a  singleness  of  aim  if  you  would  make  your- 
self master  of  the  situation.  Know  yourself;  know  your  own  powers 
and  the  needs  of  your  own  nature ;  every  man  has  a  place  in  life  which 
he  is  fitted  to  fill,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  try  to  be  a  poet  if  nature  is  not 
willing.  MRS.  ALBERT  FREDERIC  NOEL  KERN  NYE,  4149  Ben- 
nett Ave.,  New  York  City.  CHARITY.— Animated  by  charity  in  its 
highest  form  the  mother  nurtures  her  child,  the  husband  cherishes  his 
wife,  the  son  reveres  his  father  and  all  family  relations  are  cemented 
into  the  bond  that  preserves  the  race.  ROBERT  KERN  MARKS,  W. 
Market  Street,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  There  can  be  no  question  among  the  philo- 
sophic observers  of  men  and  events  that  fixedness  of  purpose  is  a  grand 
element  of  liuman  success.  When  a  man  has  formed  in  his  mind  a  great 
sovereign  purpose,  it  governs  his  conduct  as  the  laws  of  nature  gov- 
ern the  operation  of  physical  things.  MRS.  ROBERT  KERN 
MARKS,  West  Market  Street,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  He  must  not  repine  be- 
cause the  fates  are  sometimes  against  him,  but  when  lie  trips  or  falls, 
let  him,  like  Caesar,  when  he  stumbed  on  shore  stumbled  forward,  and, 
by  escaping  the  omen,  change  its  nature  and  meaning.  Remembering 
that  those  very  circumstances  which  are  apt  to  be  abused  as  the  pallia- 
tives of  failure  are  the  true  tests  of  merit,  let  him  gird  up  his  loins  for 
whatever  in  the  mysterious  economy  of  the  future  mav  await  him. 
FRANCIS  XAVIER  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.  You  can  help  remove 
some  obstacle  from  the  paths  of  the  weak.  You  can  incite  in  the  minds 
of  those  arouud  you  a  desire  to  live  a  pure,  straightforward  life.  You 
can  bid  those  who  are  almost  overwhehned  by  the  billows  and  waves 
of  sorrow  to  look  up  and  see  the  sun  shining  through  the  rifts  in  the 
dark  clouds  passing  o'er  them.  All  this  vou  can  do,  and  a  grand  suc- 
cess will  be  your  reward.  MRS.  FRANCIS  XAVIER  KERN,  Palco, 
Kansas.  Merit  and  Character. — Woman  surpasses  man  in  the  quick- 
ness of  her  perception,  in  the  right  direction  of  her  s^^npathies;  and 
thus  it  is  justly  due  to  her  praises  that  the  credit  of  her  acknowledged 
ascendencv  is  personal  amidst  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  man. 
(IEORGE'  EDWARD  KERN  NYE,  117  Earle  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
One  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is  to  make  ready  for  opportimity, 
so  that  when  new  preferment  and  responsibilities  come  to  us,  we  may 
be  able  to  accept  them,  and  perform  the  duties  thev  bring,  without 
abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  us.  MRS.  GEORGE  EDWARD  KERN 
NYE,  117  Earle  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  Before  woman  can  hope  to  make 
her  power  felt  she  must  understand  and  practice  the  laws  of  health; 
she  must  feel  vitalitv  and  energv  in  everv  fibre  of  her  being  and  thev 
will  flow  out  to  everyone  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  JOHN 
PETER  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.  Of  the  thousands  of  men  who  are 
annually  coming  upon  the  stage  of  life,  there  are  few  who  escape  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  profession  or  calling,  and  there  are  fewer 
still  who,  if  they  knew  the  miseries  of  idleness,    ten-fold   keener  and 
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more  numerous  than  those  of  the  most  laborious  profession,  would 
ever  desire  such  an  escape.  MKS.  JOHN  PETER  KERN,  Palco,  Kan- 
sas. Only  they  live  truly  who  put  their  heart  into  their  work  and  do 
with  intensity  and  earnestness  the  work  to  which  they  turn  their  hands. 
Others,  who  turn  from  the  wayside,  are  wondering  why  they  too, 
cannot  be  successful.  They  surely  forget  that  the  true  key  is  labor, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  strong  resolute  will  can  turn  it  and  there  you 
are.  THERESA  MARKS  KERN  HUSS,  304  E.  Tiflin  St.,  Fostoria, 
Ohio.  But  through  all  let  us  so  live  that  when  in  the  evening  of  life 
the  golden  clouds  rest  sweetly  and  invitingly  upon  the  golden  moun- 
tains, and  the  light  of  heaven  streams  down  through  the  gathering- 
mists  of  death,  we  may  have  a  peaceful  and  joyous  entrance  into  that 
world  of  blessedness,  where  the  great  riddle  of  life,  whose  meaning 
we  can  only  guess  at  here  below,  will  be  unfolded  to  us  in  the  quick 
consciousness  of  a  soul  redeemed  and  puritied.  EDWARD  P.  HUSS, 
304  E.  Tiffin  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  The  patient  conquest  of  difficulties 
which  rise  in  the  regular  and  legitimate  channels  of  business  and  en- 
terprise, is  not  only  essential  in  securing  the  success  which  you  seek, 
but  it  is  essential  to  the  preparation  of  your  mind,  requisite  for  the 
enjoyment  of  your  success  and  for  retaining  them  when  gained. 
JEROME  KERN  WANGLER,  1946  E.  73rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Young  man,  have  you  ever  considered  long  and  earnestly  what  you 
were  best  capable  of  doing  in  the  world  f  If  not  put  it  off  no  longer. 
You  expect  to  do  something,  you  wish  to  achieve  success.  EMMA 
WANGLER  KERN  WELLY,  182  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Remember 
that  you  must  marshal  all  your  forces  at  one  point,  and  move  in  one 
direction,  if  you  would  accomplish  what  your  desires  have  painted. 
SIMON  WELLY,  182  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
what  success  consisted!  It  does  not  consist  in  amassing  a  fortune; 
some  of  the  most  unsuccessful  men  have  done  that.  Remember,  too, 
that  success  and  fame  are  not  synonymous  terms.  You  cannot  all  be 
famous  as  law^^ers,  statesmen,  or  divines.  You  may  or  may  not  ac- 
cumulate a  fortune.  But  is  it  not  true  that  wealth,  position  and  fame 
are  but  the  accidents  of  success,  that  success  may  or  may  not  be  accom- 
panied by  them,  that  it  is  something  above  and  beyond  them?  SA- 
LOME CATHERINE  KERN  DESBEIN,  Palco,  Kansas.  Although 
success  is  the  guerdon  for  which  all  men  toil,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
often  to  labor  on  perseveringly  without  any  glimmer  of  success  in 
sight.  They  have  to  live,  meanwhile,  upon  their  courage.  Sowing  their 
seed,  it  may  be  in  the  dark,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  yet  take  root  and 
spring  up  in  achieved  result.  The  best  of  causes  have  had  to  fight 
their  way  to  triumph  through  a  long  succession  of  failures  and  many 
of  the  assailants  have  died  in  the  breach  before  the  fortune  has  been 
won.  GEORGE  DESBEIN,  Palco,  Kansas.  You  only  are  to  blame  if 
you  fall.  It  is  in  your  powder  to  live  a  life  of  integrity  and  honor.  You 
can  so  live  that  all  will  honor  and  respect  you.  You  can  speak  words 
of  cheer  to  the  downhearted,  a  kindlv  word  of  caution  to  the  erring 
one.  ALBERT  NICHOLAS  KERN  MARKS,  4520  Superior  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Life  is  often  but  a  bitter  struggle  from  first  to  last 
with  many  who  wear  smiling  faces  and  are  ever  ready  with  a  cheerful 
word,  when  there  is  scarcely  a  shred  left  of  the  hopes  and  opportunities 
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which  for  years  promised  happiness  and  content.    But  it  is  human  still 
to  strive  and  yearn  and  grope  for  some  unknown  good  that  shall  send 
all  unrest  and  troubles  to  the  winds  and  settle   down  and   over   one's 
life  with  a  halo  of  peace  and  satisfaction.     The  rainbow  of  hope  is 
alwavs  visible  in  the  future.    MRS.  ALBERT  NICHOLAS  WELLY 
KERN  MARKS,  4520  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Good  and  Evil.— 
The  most  ancient  yet  ever  new  problem  that  has   baffled  man  in  his 
search  for  truth  and  understanding,  always  present,  always  perplex- 
ing, is  the   mystery   of  good   and   evil.    CARRIE   MARKS   KERN 
DILLON,  191  Hall  Street,  Tiffin,  Ohio.    We  dream  of  personal  achieve- 
ment and  hope  for  its  accomplishment.    We  aspire  to  happiness  here 
and  hereafter  and  hope  for  its    consummation.    WARREN    P.  DIL- 
LON, 191  Hall  Street,  Tiffin,  Ohio.    Be  industrious,  be  frugal,  be  hon- 
est, deal  with  kindness  with  all  who  come  in  your  way,  and  if  you  do 
not  prosper  as  rapidly  as  you  wish,  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  happy. 
CAROLINE    KERN    DUGAN    MOSBY,  603  San  Leandro  Way,  St. 
Francis   Wood,    San   Francisco,    Cal.     Seize    the   moment  of  excited 
curiosity  on  any  subject  to  solve  your  doubts ;  for  if  you  let  it  pass,  the 
desire   may  never   return,  and   you  may   remain  in  ignorance.    MR. 
MOSBY,  San  Francisco,  California.    Away,  then,  with  your  lethargy. 
You  are  a  man;  arise  in  your  strength  and  your  manhood.    Resolve 
to  be  in  this,  its  true  sense,  a  successful  man.    And  then  if  wealth  or 
fame  wait  on  you  and  men  delight  to  do  you  honor,  these  will  be  but 
added  laurels  to  your  brow,  but  the  gilded   frame   encasing   success. 
DONALD    KERN    WANGLER,  Alvada,  Ohio.     Everyone  will   meet 
obstacles  and  discouragements  in  his  path  toward  success,  but  persis- 
tence and  energy  will  overcome   them  all.    He   who   is   easily  turned 
aside  and  diverted  from  his  purpose  will  rarely  be  successful.    Success 
in  the  first  attempt  will  inspire  hope,  until  the  habit  of  succeeding  in 
all  you  undertake  becomes  fixed  and  is  a  part  of  your  character ;  it  will 
come  as  a  matter  of  course  because  you  determine  it  shall  come  and 
prepare  for  it.    MRS.  DONALD  KERN  WANGGLER,  Alvada,  Ohio. 
A  woman's  happiness  flows  to  her  from  sources  and  through  channels 
different  from  those  that  give  origin  and  conduct  to  the  happiness  of 
man  and  in  a  measure  will  continue  to  do  so   forever.    Her   faculties 
bend  their  exercise  toward  different  issues,  her   social    and    spiritual 
notions  demand  a  different  aliment.    Her  powers  are  eminently  prac- 
tical.   KATHERINE    MARKS    KERN    WEIMENKIRCH,    603    W. 
Tiffin,  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.    Life  often  presents  us  with  a  choice  of  evils, 
instead  of  good ;  and  if  any  one  would  get  through  life  honorably  and 
peacefully  he  must  learn  to  bear  as  well  as  forbear,  to  hold  the  temper 
in  subjection  to  the  judgment  and  to  practice  self-denial  in  small  as 
well  as  great  things.    JOHN  P.  WEIMENKIRCH,  603  W.  Tiffin  St., 
Fostoria,  Ohio.    It  were  vain  to  hope  for  good  results  from  mere  plans. 
Random  or  spasmodic  efforts,  like  aimless   shoots,   are   generally  no 
better  than  wasted  time  or  strength.    The  purposes  of  shrewd  men  in 
the  business  of  this  life  are  always  followed  bv  careful  plans,  enforced 
by  work.    ALVIN   KERN   DUGAN,  140  S.  10th  St.,  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York.    Would  you  wish  to  live  without  a  trial  of  your  own  pow- 
ers!   Without  trial  you  cannot  know  your  own  strength.    It  must  be 
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measured  by  comparison  with  others,  and  by  your  ability  to  endure  and 
overcome  hard  conditions,  before  you  really  know  your  own  power. 
The  serene  self-poise  and  impressive  presence  of  powerful  and  influ- 
ential characters  comes  from  a  complete  knowledge  of  themselves  and 
their  own  powers,  born  of  conflicts  and  victories.  MRS.  ALVIN 
DOYLE  KERN  DUGAN,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  calls  on  women  for  a  higher  order  of  character  and  life.  Will 
they  heed  the  call  I  Will  they  emancipate  themselves  from  the  fetters 
of  custom  and  fashion,  and  come  up,  a  glorious  company,  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  vigorous,  virtuous,  noble  womanhood,  that  shall  shed  new 
light  upon  the  world  and  point  the  way  to  a  divine  life?  EMMA  BAR- 
BARA KERN  DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.  Heroism  is  to  be  measured 
not  so  much  by  immediate  successes,  as  by  the  opposition  encountered 
and  the  courage  with  which  it  has  maintained  the  struggle.  SNELDY 
DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.  Fortune  is  proverbially  a  fickle  jade, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  promptness  of  action,  the  timing  of  things 
at  the  lucky  moment,  to  force  her  to  surrender  her  favors.  Crises 
come,  the  seizing  of  which  is  triumph,  the  neglect  of  which  is  ruin.  It 
is  this  lack  of  promptness,  so  characteristic  of  the  gladiatorial  intel- 
lect, of  this  readiness  to  meet  every  attack  of  ill-fortune  with  counter 
resources  of  evasion,  which  causes  so  many  defeats  of  life.  LEVI 
KERN  WANGLER,  Alvada,  Ohio.  Energy,  concentration  and  per- 
sistence will  bring  success  in  any  line  of  business.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rug- 
by, said  it  was  not  intellectual  qualities  so  much  as  energy  of  charac- 
ter, that  marked  out  a  youth  as  a  man  who  would  be  successful.  MRS. 
LEVI  WELLY  KERN  WANGLER,  Alvada,  Ohio.  The  world  honors 
success  because  true  success  always  means  work  well  done  in  some  de- 
partment of  the  world's  work.  Success  cannot  be  inherited,  it  must 
be  won.  It  is  the  fruit  of  one's  own  brain,  muscle  and  will  power  work- 
ing together  to  overcome  the  barriers  which  nature  places  in  the  path 
of  him  who  would  succeed.  CLARENCE  KERN  DUGAN,  2264  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  New  York.  To  the  young  who  have  to  make  their  own 
way  in  their  avocations,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  frequent  coun- 
sel on  the  duty  and  necessity  of  regarding  all  obstacles  on  the  road  as 
things  to  be  grappled  with  a  bold  determination  to  conquer  them  man- 
fully. FRANK  KERN  WANGLER,  7020  Clark  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Confidence  of  success  is  almost  success,  and  obstacles  often  fall  of 
themselves  before  a  determination  to  overcome  them.  MRS.  FRANK 
WANGLER,  7020  Clark  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Many  of  you  today  are 
just  starting  on  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  volume  of  the  future  lies 
unopened  before  you.  Its  covers  are  illuminated  by  the  pictures  of 
fancy,  and  its  edges  are  gleaming  with  the  golden  tints  of  hope.  Vainly 
you  strive  to  loosen  its  wondrous  clasp;  'tis  a  task  which  none  but  the 
hand  of  Time  can  accomplish.  JOSEPHINE  MADELINE  KERN 
MARKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  When  kindness  is  administered  at  time  of 
need,  it  is  like  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver"  and  will  be  long 
remembered.  A  word  of  kindness  in  a  desperate  strait  is  as  welcom.e 
as  the  smile  of  an  angel,  and  a  helpful  hand-grasp  is  worth  a  hundred- 
fold its  cost,  for  it  may  have  rescued  for  all  future  the  most  kingly 
thing  on  earth,  tlie  manhood  of  man.  EDNA  KERN  DUGAN,  2264 
University  Ave.,  New  York  City.    We  come  to  the  best  results  in  every 


department  of  effort  only  as  we  thoughtfully  plan  and  earnestly  toil 
in  given  directions.    Purposes  without  work  is  dead.    MADELINE 
GREGORY  KERN,  601  W.  127  St.,  New  York.    The  noblest  revenge 
\\e  can  take  upon  our  enemies  is  to_do   them  a   kindness.    To   return 
malice  for  malice  and  injury  for  injury,  will  afford  but  a  temporary 
gratification  to  our  evil  passions  and  our  enemies  will  be  rendered  more 
and  more  bitter  against  us.    But  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  show- 
ing how  superior  we  are  to  them,  by  doing  them  a  kindness  or  by  ren- 
dering them  a  service,  is  not  only  the  nobler  way,  but  the  sting  of  re- 
proach will  enter  deeply  into  their  souls  and  while  unto  us  it  will  be  a 
noble  retaliation,  our  triumph  will  not  unfrequently  be  rendered  com- 
plete, not  only  by  beating  out    the  malice   that   had   otherwise    stood 
against  us,  but  by  bringing  repentant  hearts  to  offer  themselves  at  the 
shrine  of  friendship.    But  in  another  and  better  sense  a  good  woman 
never  grows  old.    Years  may  pass  over  her  head,  but  if  benevolence 
and  virtue  dwell  in  her  heart  she  is  as  cheerful  as  when  the  spring  of 
life  first  opened  to  her  view.    KATHERINE  KERN  WANGLER,  165 
Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.    FAITH. — At  the  close  of  day  we  lie  down  to  rest, 
secure  in  the  faith  that  morning  will  find  us  alive  and  in  full  possession 
of  the  faculties  and  strength  with  which  we  retire.    EMMA  BERTHA 
KERN  MARKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Every  young  woman  should  also 
determine  to  do  something  for  the  honor  and  elevation  of  her  sex.    Her 
powers  of  mind  and  body  should  be  applied  to  a  good  end.    Let  her  re- 
solve to  help  with  the  weight  of  her  encouragement,  and  counsel  her 
sisters  who  are  striving  nobly  to  be  useful,  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
the  obstacles  in  their  way.    JAMES  KERN  WANGLER,  8953  76th  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Life  is  not  long  enough  for  any  one   to   accomplish 
everything.    Indeed  but  few  can  at  best  accomplish  more  than  one  thing 
well.    Many,  alas!  very  many,  accomplish  nothing.    Yet  there  is  not  a 
man,  endowed  with  ordinary  intellect  or  accomplishments,  but  can  ac- 
complish at  least  one  useful,  important,  worthy  purpose.    MISS  CATH- 
ERINE  KERN   DUGAN,  2264   University  Ave.,  New   York.     Every 
child  born  of  mutual  love  and  conscious  power,  and  knowledge,  will  be 
a  force  working  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  from  the  prevailing 
sin,  misery  and  selfishness.    THOMAS  KERN  DUGAN,  JR.,  2264  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  New  York.    And  so  there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
man  when  a  brilliant  opportunity  is  within  his  reach  if  he  is  but  ready 
for  it.    If  not  ready,  it  passes  from  his  sight  forever  and  leaves  him 
but  a  stinging  recollection  of  what  he  has  lost.    HAROLD  KERN  DU- 
GAN, JR.,  2264  University  Ave.,  New  York.     The  highest  happiness 
of  life  must  ever  be  found  in  one's  own  character  anl  the  power  to  en- 
joy which  comes  with  perfect  health  and  a  well  developed  mind.    The 
man  who  has  made  business  his  one  aim  in  life  has  no  other  resource, 
and  when  his  failing  powers  oblige  him  to  give  that  up  he  is  ready  for  his 
grave.    ALBERT  NYE  KERN  SOMERS,  2279  University  Ave.,  New 
York.    How  different  is  the  ending  of  life  for  him  who  has  found  his 
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chief  enjoyment  in  making  others  happy;  who  has  cultivated  his  social 
and  spiritual  faculties;  who  has  developed  his  own  powers  by  study. 
JOSEPH   MARTIN   KERN   WEISNER,  Hays,   Kansas.    A   person 
may  be  highly  gifted  and  well  educated,  yet  if  destitute  of  the  art  of 
pleasing,  all  other  accomplishments  will  be  of  little  account.     A  win- 
ning manner  is  not  so  easily  described  as  felt ;  it  is  the  compound  result 
of  different  things,  not  a  servility  of  manners,  but  occult,  which  every 
one    should    study,     as    success    in    life    depends     much    upon    it. 
PHILIP  M.  NYE  KERN  SOMERS,  2279  University  Avenue,  New 
York  City.    Seek  such  attainments  as  will  enable  you  to  confide  in 
yourself,    to    rise    equal    to    your    emergencies.     Strive    to    acquire 
an  inward  principle  of  self-support.    Help   yourself   and   heaven  will 
help  you,  should  be  the  motto  of  every  man  who  would  make  himself 
useful  in  the  world  or  carve  his  wav  to   riches   and   honor.    DEWEY 
KERN  MARKS,  135  Sycamore  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.    It  is  an  old  saying, 
"He  who  has  lost  confidence  can  lose  nothing  more."     The  man  who 
dares  not  follow  his  own  independent  judgment,  but  runs  perpetually 
to  others  for  advice,  becomes  at  last  a  moral  weakling  and  an  intellect- 
ual dwarf.    ALMA  MARKS  KERN  HUSS,  30-1  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria, 
Ohio.    Hardship  is  the  native  soil  of  manhood  and  self-reliance.    Op- 
position is  what  we  want  and  must  have  to  be  good  for  anything.    Men 
seem  neither  to  understand  their  riches  nor  their  own  strength.    Of  the 
former  they  believe  greater  things  than  they  should,  and  of  the  latter 
much  less.    Self-reliance  and  self-denial  will  teach  a  man  to  drink  of 
his  own  cistern,  and  eat  bread  from  his  own  kitchen,  and  learn  to  labor 
trulv  to  get  his  own  living,  and  carefullv  to  expend  the  good  things 
committed  to  his  care.    ANNA  VIOLA  KERN  WEISNER,  Hays,  Kan- 
sas.   Self-reliance  is  more  than  a  passive  trust  in  one's  own  powers. 
It  shows  itself  in  an  active  manner;  it  demonstrates  itself  in  works. 
It  is  not  ashamed  of  its  pretensions,  but   invites   inspection   and   asks 
recognition.     ESTHER    KERN    MARKS,  135    Sycamore    St.,  Tiffin, 
Ohio.     The  world  is  moved  and  civilization  is  advanced  by  the  silent 
influence  of  woman.    This  influence  is  due  not  exclusively  to  the  fas- 
cination of  her  charms,  but  to  the  strength,  uniformity  and  consistency 
of  her  virtues,  maintained  under  so  many  sacrifices  and  with  so  much 
fortitude  and  heroism.    LAWRENCE  WENDLIN  KERN  WEISNER, 
Havs,  Kansas.    What  man  who  has  arrived  at  maturity  does  not  some- 
times sadly  look  back  over  the  departed  years,  and  mark  the  many  op- 
portunities, rich  and  golden,  which  presented  themselves  to  him,  but 
which  he  let  pass  beyond  his  grasp  forever,  because  he  was  not  ready 
to  seize  them!    IRMA  KATHRYN  KERN  MARKS,  West  Market  St., 
Tiffin,  Ohio.    There  is  a  might  that  is  magical  to  the   vacillating   and 
irresolute.  Its  possessors  are  those  who  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  life 
from  the  schoolroom  to  the  forum;  from  the  child  with  its  first  "re- 
ward of  merit,"  to  the  matron  who    presides    over   the   well-ordered 
household,  and  gives  her  blessing  to  well-trained  sons  and  daughters, 
as  they  leave  their   mother's  home  for   lives   of   usefulness   to   wider 
spheres.    KATHERINE    NYE    KERN    SOMERS,    2279    University 
Ave.  New  York.     Under  the  influence  of  teachings  the  student  finds 
that  his  mental  power  is  increased,  and  he  can  grasp  a  situation  more 
quickly  and  almost  instantly  decide  what  action  is  necessary  to  take. 
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The  ability  to  read  character  correctly  at  a  glance  is  a  most  valuable 
acquirement,  and  spare  no  pains  to  give  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
those  who  put  themselves  under  it.    NORBEET  SILVERINE  KERN, 
Palco,  Kansas.     Accuracy  is  of  much  importance,  and  an  invariable 
mark  of  good  training  in  a  man — accuracy  in  observation,  accuracy  in 
the  transaction  of  affairs.    What  is  done  in  business  must  be  done  well 
if  you  would  win  the  success  desired.  MARGUERITE  MARKS  KERN 
HUSS,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.     While  the  effect  of  the  study 
of  occultism  is  to  reline  and  spiritualize  all  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the 
life,  it  does  not  tend  to  make  the  student  unfit  in  any  way  for  the  com- 
mon everyday  duties  of  life ;  on  the  contrary  it  renders  him  more  prac- 
tical and  in  every  way  better  fitted  to  succeed  in  any  business.    There 
is  no  element  of  success  in  business  more  necessary  than  ability  to  read 
character  quickly  and  correctly.    LEO  GEORGE  KERN  WEISNER, 
Hays,  Kansas.    Here  is  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 
life ;  the  successful  man  is  ready  to  be  borne  onward  by  the  tide  of  op- 
portune circumstances, — ready  for  victories  when   good   fortune   con- 
sents to  be   his    ally    and    standard    bearer.      GILBERT    J.    KERN 
MARKS,  Tiffin,  Ohio.    Give  a  man  power,  and  a  field  in  which  to  use 
it,  and  he  must  accomplish  something.    He  may  not  do  and  become  all 
that  he  desires  and  dreams  of,  but  his  life  cannot  well  be  a  failure.    God 
has  given  to  all  of  us  ability  and  opportunitv  enough  to  be  moderately 
successful.    GUSSIE  MARKS  KERN  HUSS,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria, 
Ohio.    We  too  often  neglect  to  improve  the  talents  with  which  our  Cre- 
ator has  endowed  us,  or  we  fail  to  enter  the  door  that  has  opened  for 
us.    GAYULA  BEATRICE  KERN  DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.    Such 
is  the  constitution  of  human  society  that  the   wise   person   gradually 
learns  not  to  expect  too  much  from  life ;  while  he  strives  for  success  by 
worthy  methods,   he  will  be  prepared  for   failure.    ETHELDREDA 
KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.    Keep  your  mind  open  to  enjoyment,  but  sub- 
mit patiently  to  suffering  if  it  comes.     AVailings  and  complainings  in 
life  are  never  of  anv  use;  only  cheerful  and  continuous  working  in 
right  paths  of  real  avail.     FLORIAN  KERN  MARKS,  West  Market 
Street.  Tiffin,  Ohio.    The  failure  to  profit  by  the  advantage  of  a  good 
commercial  connection,  which  by  force  of  character  and  self-confidence 
is  always  to  be  had,  is  also  too  often  the  result  of  the  same  affliction. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  a  man  drudges  his  life  out  as  a  clerk,  salesman 
or  bookkeeper,  who  by  proper  culture   and   the   practice   of   ordinary 
confidence  might  in  due  time  have  become  a   partner   or  principal  in 
some   large    establishment.    DOUGLAS    WIMENKIRCH,    Fostoria, 
Ohio.     It  is  impossible  to   overestimate  the  importance   of  reading 
as   a  means   of  training  the  mental  faculties.    It   is   by  this   means 
that  you   gather   food   for   thought,   principles   and   action.    If  your 
books    are    wisely    selected     and    properly     studied,    they     will     en- 
lighten  vour   mind,    improve   vour  hearts    and    establish   your   char- 
acter.    FRANCIS     ALOIS     KERN     WEISNER,     Hays,'     Kansas. 
This    choice    of    an    occupation    depends    partly    upon    the    indivirl- 
ual  preference  and  partly  upon   circumstances.     It   may   be   that  you 
are  debarred  from  entering  upon  that  business  for  which  you  are   best 
adapted.    In  that  case  make  the  best  choice  in  your  power,  apply  your- 
self faithfully  and  earnestly  to  whatever  vou  undertake,  and  vou  can- 
not help  achieving  a   success.    CLARENCE   KERN  MARKS,  Tiffin, 
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Ohio.    Patient  application  sometimes  lends  to  great  results.    No  man 
should  be  discouraged  because  he  does  not  get  on  rapidly  in  his  calling 
from   the   start,    in   the   more   intellectual   professions   especially   it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  solid  character  is  not  the  growth  of  a 
day,  that  the  mental  faculties  are   not   matured   except   by   long   and 
laborious  culture.     ZETTA  OLIVE  KERN  DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kan- 
sas.   The  fortunate  possessor  of  occultism,  though  he  may  for  a  time 
be  involved  in  loss,  or  sorrow,  or  business  depression,  can  quietly  set 
his  own  forces  to  work  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  make  seeming 
failure  the  stepping  tone  to  future  success.    If  adversity  comes  in  the 
form  of  sickness  the  occult  person  is  always  ready  to  cheer  the  sor- 
rowing, and  by  the  mere  influence  of  his  presence  to  bring  sunshine  and 
cheerfulness    to    those    around    him.     BEATRICE    MARKS    KERN 
HUSS,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria  Ohio.    But  this  she  can  possess  only 
as  her  powers  are  cultivated.    It  is  cultivated  women  that  wield  the 
scepter  of  authority  among  men.    Wherever  cultivated  woman  dwells, 
there  is  refinement,  intellect,  moral  power,  life  in  its  highest  form. 
To  be  a  cultivated  woman  she  must  commence   early,  and   make   this 
the  grand  aim  of  her  life.    OLINDA  MARIE  KERN  MARKS,  West 
Market  Street,  Tiffin,  Ohio.    All  young  women  have  this  noble  prize 
before  them.    They  may  all  put  on  the  glorious  crown  of  womanhood. 
They  may  make  their  lives  grand  in  womanly  virtues.    A  true  woman 
has  a  power,  something  peculiarly  her  own,   in   her   moral   influence, 
which,  when  duly  developed,  makes  her  queen  over  a  wide  realm  of 
spirit.    HOWARD  MARKS  KERN  WEIMENKIRCH,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
To  refine  the  taste,  to  fortify  the  reasoning  faculty  with  its  appropriate 
discipline,  to  store  the  cells  of  memory  with  varied  and  useful  learning, 
to  train  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  systematically,  is  the  work  of  calm 
and  studious  years.    A  young  man's  education  has  been  but  of  little 
use  to  him  if  it  has  not  taught  him  to  check  the  fretful  impatience,  the 
eager  haste  to  drink  the  cup  of  life.  FREDERICK  NEOL  KERN  NYE, 
4149  Bennett  Apt.,  New  York.    One  should  set  their  aim  so  high  that 
it  would  require  years  of  patient  toil  to  reach  it.    If  one  can  reach  it 
at  a  bound  it  is  unworthy  of  him.    It  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
feels  the  necessity  of  husbanding  his  resources.    ADRIAN  LEO  KERN 
DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.    First  of  all  a  choice  of  business  or  occu- 
pation should  be  made,  and  made  early,  with  a  wise  reference  to  capac- 
ity and  taste.    The  youth  should  be  educated  for  it  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  it ;  and  when  this  is  done  it  should  be  pursued  with  industry, 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  which  will  warrant  success.    ALVIN  CYRIL 
KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.    He  is  happy   whose   circumstances    suit   his 
temper;  but  he  is  happier  who  can  suit  his  temper  to  circumstances. 
There  is  a  virtue  in  keeping  up  appearances.    He  is  a  fool  that  grum- 
bles at  every  little  mischance.    Put  the  best   foot   forward,  is   an   old 
and  good  maxim.    Don't  run  about  and  tell  acquaintances  that  you  have 
been  unfortunate ;  people  do  not  like  to  have  unfortunate  men  for  ac- 
quaintances.    If  the  storm  of  adversity  whistles  around  you,  whistle 
as   bravely   yourself;   perhaps   the   two   whistles   may   make  melody. 
TRUMAN  MARKS  KERN  WEIMENKIRCH,  603  West  Tiffin  Ave., 
Fostoria,  Ohio.    Among  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  conduce 
to  worldly  success,  there  is  no  one  the  importance  of  which  is  more  real, 
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yet  which  is  more  generally  underrated  at  this  day  by  the  young,  than 
courtesy — that  feeling  of  kindness,  of  love  for  our  fellows,  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  pleasant  manners.  Owing  to  that  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  self-assertion,  one  is  too  apt  to  despise  those  nameless  and  exqui- 
site tenderness  of  thought  and  manner  that  mark  the  true  gentleman. 
JAY  DONALD  MARKS  KERN  HUSS,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
You  have  to  take  care  of  yourself  in  this  world,  and  you  may  as  well 
take  your  own  way  of  doing  it.  But  if  a  change  of  business  is  desired 
be  sure  the  fault  is  with  the  business  and  not  the  individual.  For  run- 
ning hither  and  thither  generally  makes  sorry  work,  and  brings  to  pov- 
erty ere  the  sands  of  life  are  half  run.  ALFORD  CECIL  KERN  WEIS- 
NER,  Hays,  Kansas.  The  North,  South,  East  and  West  furnish  vast 
fields  for  enterprise ;  but  of  what  avail  for  the  seeker  to  visit  the  four 
corners  of  the  world  if  he  is  still  dissatisfied,  and  returns  home  with 
empty  pockets  and  idle  hands,  thinks  that  the  world  is  wrong  and  that 
he  himself  is  a  misused  and  shamefully  imposed  on  creature.  The 
world  smiling  at  the  rebuff,  moves  on  while  he  lags  behind,  groaning 
over  misusage,  without  sufficient  energy  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  fight 
his  way  through.  WALTER  HENRY  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.  A  sec- 
ond profession  seldom  succeeds,  not  because  a  man  may  not  make  him- 
self fully  equal  to  its  duties,  but  because  the  world  will  not  readily  be- 
lieve he  is  so.  The  world  argues  thus :  he  that  has  failed  in  his  first 
profession,  to  which  he  dedicated  the  morning  of  his  life  and  the 
springtime  of  his  exertion,  is  not  the  most  likely  person  to  master  a 
second.  To  this  it  might  be  replied  that  a  man's  first  profession  is 
often  chosen  for  him  by  others ;  his  second  he  usuallv  decides  upon  for 
himself.  CLAUD  ANTHONY  KERN  DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas. 
There  is  a  race  of  narrow  wits  that  never  succeed  for  want  of  courage. 
Their  understanding  is  of  that  halting,  hesitating  kind,  which  gives 
just  light  enough  to  see  difficulties  and  start  doubts,  but  not  enough  to 
surmount  the  one  or  remove  the  other.  They  do  not  know  what  force 
of  character  means.  They  seem  to  have  no  backbone,  but  only  the 
mockery  of  a  vertebral  column  made  of  india-rubber,  equally  pliant 
in  all  directions.  They  come  and  go  like  shadows,  sandwich  their  sen- 
tences with  apologies,  are  overtaken  by  events  while  still  irresolute, 
and  let  the  tide  ebb  before  they  feeblv  push  off.  MILDRED  MARKS 
KERN  HUSS,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  When  she  has  duly  con- 
sidered these  things,  she  should  then  form  the  high  purpose  of  being 
a  true  woman,  and  make  every  circumstance  bend  to  her  will  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  noble  purpose.  There  can  be  no  higher  aim 
to  set  before  herself.  There  is  no  nobler  attainment  this  side  the  spirit- 
land  than  lofty  womanhood.  MELVINE  AGNES  KERN  WEISNER, 
Hays,  Kansas.  A  proper  sense  of  modesty  is  a  virtue  which  makes 
real  merit  more  charming,  because  seemingly  unconscious  of  excellence. 
But  carried  to  excess  it  will  tend  to  dwarf  the  powers,  cripple  the  ener- 
gies and  defeat  the  great  purposes  of  life.  LOUISE  MARKS  KERN 
DILLON,  191  Hall  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  trait 
of  character  to  be  found  than  that  of  a  determined  will  guided  by  right 
motives.  To  talk  beautifully  is  one  thing,  but  to  act  with  promptitude 
when  the  time  of  action  has  fully  come  is  as  far  superior  to  the  former 
as  the  brilliant  sunlight  surpasses  the  reflection  of  the  moon.    JOHN 
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RUDOLPH  KERN  NYE,  117  Earle  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C.    All  can  cul- 
tivate a  cheerful  spirit  and  when  surrounded  by  false  friends  and  over- 
whelmed b}'  misfortune,  display  a  calm  serenity  that  nothing  can  dis- 
turb and  a  perseverance  that  nothing  can  daunt.    The  clouds  will  surely 
roll  away  after  the  storm  and  leave  the  sky  all  the  brighter.    MAURICE 
USEBINS  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.    Who  can  read  without  admiration 
of  the  spirit  which  animated  Socrates,  when,  condemned  to  death  by 
the  laws  af  the  country  which  he  loved,  he  drank  the  hemlock  and  died 
while  calmly  discoursing  of  Philosophy  with  his  friends.    RAYMOND 
WILBERIT  BROWN  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.     There  are  men  who, 
like  Humboldt,  to  their  oldest  age  retain  their  intellectual  powers  un- 
impaired, and  like  him,  can  note  the  decay  of  the  physical  form,  mark 
each  change  and  calculate  with  the  calm  eye  of  philosophy  the  period 
of  dissolution.    He  devoted  life  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  his  in- 
tellect and  advanced  beyond  the  influence  of  physical  decay.     While 
his  body  was  falling  into  the  grave  his  spirit  was  unimpaired,  and  ready 
to  become  an  independent  being  as  soon  as  the  thread  which  bound  it 
was  broken.     HAROLD  WELLY  KERN  WANGLER,  Alvado,  Ohio. 
A  more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained  over  another  man  than  this, 
that  when  the  injury  began  on  his  part  the  kindness  should  begin  on 
ours.    The  tongue  of  kindness  is   full  of   pity,  love   and   comfort.    It 
speaks  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  desponding,  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  the  faint-hearted,  of  sympathy  to  the  bereaved,   of  consolation  to 
the   dying.    LEONARD    CLEO    SKENYAN   KERN,  Palco,  Kansas. 
Modesty  must  be  an  act  of  the  will,  and  yet  it  always  implies  self-denial, 
for  if  a  man  have  a  desire  to  do  what  is  laudable  for  him  to  perform, 
and  from  an  unmanly  bashfulness  shrinks    away    and   lets  his    merit 
languish  in  silence,  he  ought  not  to  be  angry  with   the   world   that   a 
more  unskillful  actor  succeeds  in  his  part,  because  he  has  not  confidence 
to  come  upon  the  stage  himself.    LEONA  ADILINE  KERN  DES- 
BIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.    There  are  hidden  forces  lying  beneath  the  sur- 
face on  which  many  a  ship  is  wrecked,  and  many  a  fond  mother  sees 
the  noble  boy,  who  was  her  joy  and  pride  lose  his   ambition,  his  fire, 
force  and  vigor  of  character ;  while  she  can   only  dimly   guess  at   the 
cause  and  is  helpless  to  avert  his  doom.     LOUISA  MARKS  KERN 
HUSS,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.    Can  anyone  who  loves  his  coun- 
try or  his  fellow  men  see  without  heartfelt  sorrow,  so  many  promising 
young  men,  who  started  in  the  race  for  life  with  every  prospect  of  a 
useful  and  prosperous  career,  forced  to  retire  from  the  struggle  ere 
it  is  fairlv  begun,  with  health  wrecked  and  hopes  blasted?    FRANCIS 
HAROLD  DOYLE  KERN  DUGAN,  140  So.  10th  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York.    A  law>-er  who  started  in  life  a  poor  young  man,  and  had 
risen  to  eminence,  said  that  he  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the  advice 
which  his  wife  gave  to  him  soon  after  they  were  married.     She  said, 
' '  John,  never  make  an  excuse, ' '  and  he  never  did.    If  he  was  called  upon 
to  do  anvthing,  instead  of  excusing  himself,  holding  back,  or  avoiding 
it  altogether,  he  did  it  promptly,  cheerfully  and  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity.   CLEO  FRANCIS  KERN  DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.    Such  men 
are  valued,  and  often  succeed  beyond  others  who  have  superior  qual- 
ifications, because  of  their  readiness  to  do  the  best  they  can,  while  those 
who  make  excuses  are  soon  dropped,  and  sink  into  the  oblivion  which 
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they  invite.  A  man  must  have  confidence  in  himself  if  he  would  be 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  others.  TEUMAN  WELLY  KERN 
WANGLEE,  Alvada,  Ohio.  A  young  man  goes  to  a  new  home  among 
strangers.  He  is  invited  to  participate  in  literary  or  social  entertain- 
ments, or  to  identify  himself  with  the  church  or  Sunday  School,  where 
a  place  of  usefulness  awaits  him,  but  from  a  feeling  of  timidity,  or  dis- 
trust of  his  powers,  he  holds  himself  aloof,  and  turns  himself  away 
from  the  opportunities  of  happiness  and  advancement  which  are  offer- 
ed. Thus,  thousands  of  deluded  people  have  barred  themselves  from 
much  of  the  highest  pleasures  and  service  of  life.  NELEIDA  MARY 
KEEN,  Palco,  Kansas.  Kindness  is  the  very  principle  of  love,  an  ema- 
nation of  the  heart  which  softens  and  gladdens  and  should  be  incul- 
cated and  encouraged  in  all  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-beings. 
WINCENT  WANGLER  KEEN  WELLY,  182  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
He  stands  throned  on  truth;  his  fortress  is  wisdom,  and  his  dominion 
is  the  vast  and  limitless  universe.  Always  upright,  kind  and  sympa- 
thizing; always  attached  to  just  principles,  and  actuated  by  the  same, 
governed  bv  the  highest  motives  in  doing  good;  these  constitute  his 
only  true  manliness.  LOUISE  WELLY  KEEN  WANGLER,  Alvada, 
Ohio.  Think  of  the  solitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent  and  the  weeping 
child.  A  tender-hearted  and  compassionate  disposition,  which  inclines 
men  to  pity  and  to  feel  the  misfortunes  of  others  as  its  own,  is  of  all 
dispositions  the  most  amiable  and  though  it  mav  not  receive  much  hon- 
or, is  worthy  of  the  highest.  ANTHONY  ALOYS  KEEN  WEISNER, 
Hays,  Kansas.  Exclusive  dealings  in  worldly  pursuits  is  a  principle 
of  hundred-headed  power.  By  dividing  one's  time  among  too  many 
objects,  a  man  of  genius  often  becomes  diamond  dust  instead  of  dia- 
mond. Distraction  of  pursuits  is  the  rock  upon  which  most  unsuccess- 
ful persons  split  in  early  life.  Nine  out  of  ten  men  lay  out  their  plans 
on  too  vast  a  scale  and  they  who  are  competent  to  do  almost  anything 
do  nothing,  because  thev  never  make  up  their  minds  distinctlv  as  to 
what  thev  want  or  what  thev  intend  to  be.  CLAEENCE  MAEKS 
KERN  HUSS,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  The  string  of  the  in- 
stument  excites  similar  vibrations  in  contiguous  strings ;  for  the  atmos- 
phere transmits  the  waves  of  sound,  or  being  set  in  motion  by  one 
string,  by  its  momentum  sets  the  other  string  in  vibration.  This  is  very 
beautifully  shown  by  a  simple  experiment,  which  well  illustrates  the 
method  by  which  mind  influences  kind :  If  a  plate  of  glass  is  strewn  with 
sand,  and  while  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  bow  be  drawn  across 
its  edge,  a  musical  sound  will  be  produced  from  the  vibration  of  the 
plate,  and  the  sand,  by  the  vibration,  will  be  thrown  into  various  geo- 
metric lines,  according  to  the  note  produced — each  note  giving  rise  to 
a  figure  peculiar  to  itself.  So  invariably  is  this  observed,  that  a  piece 
of  music  might  beaccuratelv  written  from  the  forms  assumed  bv  the 
sand.  LOYD  ELMO  KEEN  DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.  But  let  man 
go  abroad  with  just  principles,  and  what  is  he?  An  exhaustless  foun- 
tain in  a  vast  desert!  A  glorious  sun  shining  ever,  dispelling  every 
vestige  of  darkness.  There  is  love  animating  his  heart,  sympathy 
breathing  in  every  tone.  Tears  of  pity — dew-drops  of  the  soul — gather 
in  his  eve,  and  gush  impetuouslv  down  his  cheek.  EALPH  CHAELES 
MEYEE  KERN  WANGLER,  7020  Clark  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    You 
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may  generally  get  what  they  pay  for,  and  usually  value  those  articles 
the  most  which  cost  the  highest  price,  and  the  greatest  sacrifice  to  ob- 
tain. There  may  be  now  and  then  a  person  who  stumbles  on  success 
by  accident,  as  a  man  may  stumble  on  a  gold  mine,  but  these  instances 
are  exceptional  and  seldom  happen.  Those  who  succeed  in  any  special 
department  of  human  action  are,  as  a  rule,  those  who  carefully  plan 
for  it,  expect  it  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  full  price  to  attain  it,  so  there 
you  are.  IVAL  MARY  SKENYAN  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.  "The 
development  of  man,  his  attributes  and  possibilities,  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  he  studies,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  his  at- 
tainments." The  mind  has  a  certain  vegetative  power  which  cannot 
be  wholly  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, it  will  soon  shoot  up  in  weeds  and  flowers  of  a  wild  growth.  From 
this,  then,  is  seen  the  necessity  of  careful  mental  cultivation — a  train- 
ing of  all  the  faculties  in  the  right  direction.  This  should  be  the  first 
great  object  in  any  system  of  education,  public  or  private.  The  value 
of  an  education  depends  far  less  upon  varied  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments than  upon  the  cultivation  of  just  powers  of  thought  and 
the  general  regulation  of  the  faculties  of  understanding.  INES 
ELEANOR  BROWN  KERN,  Palco,  Kansas.  Labor  on  patiently, 
toiler,  whatever  may  be  your  task — whether  of  the  hand  or  the  brain. 
Work  wisely  and  steadily,  and  in  due  time  you  will  be  crowned  with  that 
success  which  you  have  so  richly  earned.  HAROLD  MARKS  KERN 
HUSS,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  One  may  see  the  best  and 
noblest  of  the  land  unite  to  honor  him.  He  may  realize  all  the  joy,  the 
warmth  and  color  that  a  woman's  love  can  bring  into  a  man's  life.  He 
may  know  the  full  meaning  of  domestic  happiness;  he  may  gather 
around  his  own  fireside  his  friends  and  kindred ;  he  may  gather  around 
his  knee  his  own  healthy  and  happy  children.  CATHERINE  LU- 
CILLE MOSE  KERN  MARKS,  135  Sycamore  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  He 
that  has  never  known  adversity  is  but  half  acquainted  with  others  or 
with  himself.  Constant  success  shows  us  but  one  side  of  the  world ;  for 
as  it  surrounds  us  with  friends  who  tell  us  only  of  our  merits,  so  it 
silences  those  enemies  from  whom  we  can  learn  only  our  defects.  Ad- 
versity, sage,  useful  guest,  severe  instructor,  but  the  best;  it  is  from 
thee  alone  we  know  justly  to  value  things  below.  LUCILLE  LAURA 
MEYER  KERN  WANGLER,  7020  Clark  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0.  There  is 
a  saying,  *  *  Aim  high ;  but  not  so  high  as  not  to  hit  anything. ' '  HELEN 
CLEO  KERN  DESBEIN,  Palco,  Kansas.  Jacks-of-all-trades  are  use- 
ful in  many  waj^s,  but  their  very  versatility  operates  against  their  win- 
ning great  success  in  any  line.  The  specialists  succeed  best,  whatever 
the  specialty  be,  the  concentration  of  effort  which  it  demands  accom- 
plishes much.  CHARLES  MARKS  KERN  DILLON,  191  Hall  Street, 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  The  barriers  which  nature  places  in  the  path  of  him  who 
would  succeed  only  serve  to  prove  the  fitness  of  him  who  aspires  to  win 
the  ro3^al  prizes  of  life.  Every  true  man  who  wins  success  makes  the 
world  richer  at  the  same  time ;  he  adds  something  to  that  glorious  leg- 
acy of  knowledge  and  achievement,  which  the  generations  of  the  past 
transmit  to  the  generations  to  come.  MARIE  ELIZABETH  DOYLE 
KERN  DUGAN,  140  S.  10th  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York.  Success 
demands  to  be  bought  with  a  price ;  it  is  stern  and  unyielding  in  its  re- 
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quirements,  inflexible  in  its  terms,  and  exacts  the  uttermost  farthing.  It 
costs  application,  diligence,  self-sacritice  and  enthusiasm;  the  blandish- 
ments of  pleasure  muse  be  disregarded,  the  allurements  of  fashionable 
society  avoided,  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  solitude  courted.    RALPH 
WANGLEK  KKllN  VVl^LLY,  182  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  ().  It  is  the  trained  and 
disciplined  intellect  which  rules  the  world  of  literature,  science  and 
art.    It  is  knowledge  put  in  action  by  trained  mental  faculties  wliich  is 
powerful.    Knowledge  merely  gathered  together,  whether  in  books  or 
in  brains,  is  devoid  of  power,  unless  quickened  into  life  by  the  thoughts 
and  reflections  of  some  practical  worker.    But  when  this  is  supplied, 
knowledge  becomes  an  engine  of  power.     It  is  this  which  forms  the 
philosopher's  stone,  the    true  alchemy,    that    converts    everything    it 
touches  into  gold.    It  is  the  scepter  that  gives   us   our   dominion  over 
nature;  the  key  that  unlocks  the  storehouse  of  creation,  and  opens  to 
us  the  treasurers  of  the  universe.    It  is  this  which  forms  the  difference 
between  the  savage  and  civilized  nations,  and  marks  the  distinction  be- 
tween men  as  they  appear  in  society.    It  is  this  which  has  raised  men 
from  the  humblest  walks  of  life  to  positions   of   influence   and   power. 
MARIE  ELIZABETH  MARKS  KERN  DILLON,  191  Hall  St.,  Tiffin, 
Ohio.    There  should  be  no  faltering  when  the  moment  comes  for  action, 
the  fault  lies  in  action  which  is  not  well  considered,  every  act  and  every 
word  should  be  the  result  of  well  considered  thought.    It  is  THUOGHT- 
LESSNESS  that  is  to  blame  for  many  an  hour  spent  in  vain  regrets 
over  what  cannot  be  unsaid  or  undone.    The  captain  of  an  ocean  steam- 
er cannot  lose  a  moment  in  giving  an  order,  but  he  must  spend  years 
in  preparing  himself  ])y  careful  thought  and  study  to  decide  instantly 
what  that  command  must  be.    No  act  or  word  of  life  is  too  trifling  to 
need  thought,  and  the  nature  and  qualitv  of  that  thought  is  most  im- 
portant, for  "As  a  man   thinketh,   so   is    he."     CHESTER    MARKS 
KERN  HUSS,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Eostoria,  Ohio.     The  silent  processes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  thoughts  of  men  are  changing  the  whole 
force  of  the  earth.  Man  turns  his  thought  in  the  direction  of  mechanical 
invention,  and  we  have  the  steam  engine  and  the  cotton  gin.    He  thinks 
of  justice  and  law,  and  at  once  all  the  administration  of  the  courts  is 
reviewed  and  criticised,  and  the  legislatures  make  new  laws  to  suit  his 
advanced  thought.    He  directs  his  thoughts  to  liis  own  nature  and  pow- 
ers unseen  before  are  called  into  action,  and  he  receives  some  idea  of 
his  own  capacities  and  the  possibilities  which    are   within    his    grasp. 
This  thought  conceived  and  sent  out  by  the  human  brain  is  the  mighti- 
est engine  known  to  man  to  mould  material  things  to  his  will.     DOR- 
OTHY ROSA  MEYER  KERN  WANGLER,  7020  Clark  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.    In  cases  where  deliberation  and  caution  are  necessary,  de- 
cision   demands    that     the   mind   act   quickly.    In   a    word,   decision 
finds    ns   engaged   in   a   life-battle.     If   the   victory   is   ours    success 
and  fortune  wait  upon  us ;  if  we  are  overthrown  want  and  misery  stare 
us  in  the  face;  it  is  well  to  make  our  movements  only  with  caution;  but 
when  we  see  a  chance  we  must  at  once  improve  it,  or  it  is  gone.    Occa- 
sions also  arise  when  we  must  rouse  our  forces  on  an  instant's  warn- 
ing, and  to  make  movements  for  which  we  have  no  time  to  calculate  the 
chances.     Then  is  seen  the  triumph  of  the  decisive,  ready  man.     To 
falter  is  to  be  lost;  to  move  with  dispatch  is  the  only  safety.     EARL 
FRANCIS  KERN  DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.    **A  man  without  decis- 
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ion,"  said  John  Foster,  ''can  never  be  said  to  belong  to  himself,  since 
if  he  dared  to  assert  that  he  did  the  puny  force  of  some  cause  about  as 
powerful,  you  would  have  supposed  as  a  spider,  may  make  a  seizure  of 
the  unhappy  boaster  the  very  next  minute,  and  contemptuously  exhibit 
the  futility  of  the  determinations  by  which  he  was  to  have  proved  the 
independence  of  his  understanding  and  will.  He  belongs  to  whatever 
can  make  capture  of  him;  and  one  thing  after  another  vindicates  its 
rights  to  him  by  arresting  him  while  he  is  trying  to  proceed,  as  twigs 
and  chips  floating  near  the  edge  of  a  river  are  intercepted  by  every 
weed,  and  whirled  in  every  little  eddy.  Having  concluded  on  a  design 
he  may  pledge  himself  to  accomplish  it,  if  the  hundred  diversities  of 
feeling  which  may  come  within  the  week  will  let  him.  His  character 
precludes  all  foresight  of  his  conduct."  CHARLES  ELMER  WANG- 
LES KERN  WELLY,  182  Coe  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Man  dwarfs  himself 
if  he  pushes  too  far  the  doctrine  of  the  subdivision  of  labor.  Success 
is  purchased  too  dear  if  to  attain  it  one  has  subordinated  all  his  fac- 
ulties and  taste  to  one  master  passion,  and  become  transformed  into  a 
head,  a  hand,  or  an  arm,  instead  of  a  man.  Elvery  man  ought  to  be 
something  more  than  a  factor  in  some  grand  formula  of  social  or  eco- 
nomical science,  a  cog  or  pulley  in  some  grand  machine.  Let  every  one 
take  care,  first  of  all,  to  be  a  man,  cultivating  and  developing,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  of  his  powers  on  a  symmetrical  plan;  and  then  let  him 
expend  his  chief  labors  on  the  one  faculty,  which  nature,  by  making  it 
prominent,  has  given  a  hint  should  be  especially  cultivated.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  profession  upon  which  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  will  not 
continually  bear.  Things  which,  at  first  glance,  seem  most  remote  from 
it  will  often  be  brought  into  close  approximation  to  it,  and  acquisitions 
which  the  narrow  minded  might  deem  a  hindrance  will  sooner  or  later 
yield  something  serviceable.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  to  see  a 
man  hold  his  art,  trade,  or  calling  in  an  easy,  disengaged  way,  wearing 
it  as  the  soldier  does  his  sword,  which,  once  laid  aside,  the  accomplished 
soldier  gives  you  no  hint  that  he  has  ever  worn.  Too  often  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  shop-keeper  irresistibly  reminds  you  of  the  shop,  and 
the  scholar,  w^ho  should  remind  you  that  he  has  been  on  Parnassus  only 
by  the  odors  of  tlie  flowers  he  has  crushed,  which  cling  to  his  feet,  af- 
fronts you  with  a  nosegay  stuck  in  his  bosom.  ALBERT  JOSEPH 
MARKS  KERN  HITSS,  304  Tiffin  Ave.,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  A  great  deal 
of  the  unliappiness  and  much  of  the  vice  of  the  world  is  owing  to  weak- 
ness and  indecision  of  purpose.  The  will,  which  is  the  central  force  of 
character,  must  be  trained  to  habits  of  decision;  otherwise  it  will  neith- 
er be  able  to  resist  evil  nor  to  follow  good.  Decision  gives  the  power 
of  standing  firmly  when  to  yield,  however  slightly,  might  be  only  the 
first  step  in  a  down  hill  course  to  ruin.  Calling  upon  others  for  help  in 
forming  a  decision  is  worse  than  useless.  A  man  must  so  train  his 
liabits  as  to  rely  upon  his  own  courage  in  moments  of  emergency. 
Many  are  the  valiant  pur])oses  formed  that  end  merely  in  words;  deeds 
intended  that  are  never  done;  designs  projected  that  are  never  begun; 
and  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  courageous  decision.  Better  far  the  silent 
tongue,  but  the  eloquent  deed;  and  the  most  decisive  answer  of  all  is 
DOTNCI.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  admired  than  a  manly  firmness 
and  decision  of  character.    We  admire  a  person  who  knows  his  own 
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mind  and  sticks  to  it,  who  sees  at  once  what  is  to  be  done  in  given  cir- 
cumstances, and  does  it.  My  Godmother,  Josephine  Madeline  Kern 
Marks  will  be  very  glad  to  read  these  sentiments,  written  by  my  grand 
uncle  when  I  was  a  baby.  CHARLES  PETER  KERN  WANGLER, 
Alvada,  Ohio.  If  you  start  for  success  you  must  expect  to  pay  its 
price.  It  cannot  be  won  by  feeble,  half-way  efforts,  neither  is  it  to  be 
acquired  because  sought  for  in  a  dozen  different  directions.  It  de- 
mands that  you  bring  to  your  chosen  profession  or  calling  energy,  in- 
dustry, and  above  all,  that  singleness  of  purpose  which  is  willing  to  de- 
vote the  energies  of  a  lifetime  to  its  accomplishment.  Many  little  calls 
of  society  on  your  time  must  pass  unheeded.  You  cannot  expect  to  live 
tranquilly  and  at  your  ease,  but  to  be  up  and  doing,  with  all  your  en- 
ergies devoted  to  the  one  point  kept  constantly  in  view.  Cultivate  this 
habit  of  concentration  if  you  would  succeed  in  business,  make  it  a  sec- 
ond nature.  Have  a  work  for  every  moment  and  mind  the  moment's 
work.  Whatever  your  calling,  master  all  its  bearings  and  details,  all 
its  principles,  instruments  and  applications.  We  have  so  much  work 
ahead  of  us  that  must  be  done  if  we  would  reach  the  point  desired  that 
we  must  save  our  strength  as  much  as  possible.  Concentration  affords 
a  great  safeguard  against  exhaustion.  He  who  scatters  himself  on 
many  objects  soon  loses  his  energy,  and  with  his  energy  his  enthusiasm 
— and  how  is  success  possible  without  enthusiasm?  It  becomes,  then, 
of  importance,  to  be  sure  we  have  started  right  in  the  race  for  dis- 
tinction. Every  beginner  in  life  should  strive  early  to  ascertain  the 
strong  faculty  of  his  mind  or  body  fitting  him  for  some  special  pursuit 
and  direct  his  utmost  energies  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  There  is  no 
adaptation  or  universal  applicability  in  man;  but  each  has  his  special 
talent,  and  the  mastery  of  successful  men  is  in  adroitly  keeping  them- 
selves where  and  when  that  turn  shall  need  oftenest  to  be  practiced.  It 
is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  capital,  alone  is  necessary  to  succeed  in  bus- 
iness. If  a  man  has  head  and  hands  suited  to  his  business  it  will  soon 
procure  him  capital.  My  observations  satisfy  me  that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  these  most  successful  in  business,  start  in  life  without  any 
reliance  except  upon  their  own  head  and  hands.  PETERIA  ALE- 
THEA  MARGUERITE  KERN  DESBIEN,  Palco,  Kansas.  One  can 
make  all  his  energies  bear  on  one  important  point  and  yet  show  him- 
self a  man  among  men  by  his  interest  in  matters  of  public  concern. 
He  can  endear  himself  to  the  community  by  kindly  acts  to  the  distress- 
ed, as  well  as  completely  mastering  in  all  its  bearings,  the  one  great 
work  which  he  has  taken  upon  himself  as  his  life's  work.  Then  take  up 
your  task.  Remember  that  you  must  marshal  all  of  your  forces  at  one 
point,  and  move  in  one  direction,  if  you  would  accomplish  what  your 
desires  have  painted;  but  also  remember  that  you  are  a  human  being, 
and  not  a  machine,  and  that  as  you  pass  on  the  journey  of  life  you 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  without  insuring  defeat,  take  more  of  the 
wonders  which  nature  has  spread  before  you,  should  ponder  on  what 
history  says  of  the  past,  should  muse  over  the  solemn  import  of  life, 
and  thus,  while  winning  laurels  for  your  brow,  and  achieving  your 
heart's  desire,  develop  in  you  the  faculties  which  go  to  make,  in  its  com- 
plete meaning,  a  man  or  woman.  There  is  one  quality  of  mind  which  of 
all  others  is  most  likely  to  make  our  fortunes  if  combined  with  talents, 
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THE    FAMOUS  ASTRONOMICAL   CLOCK 
OF       THE       OLD       TOWN       HALL 
PRAGUE,     DATING     FROM     1490     A 
THIS    IS    THE    TOWN    JOE    SATONSKY  ! 
WAS    BORN    IN.  ( 

A  25  FOOT  SAW  USED  FOR  FELLING 
BIG  TREES,  WHILE  WEDGES  ARE 
REQUIRED  TO  KEEP  THE  TREE  FROM 
"PINCHING"  THE  SAW,  AND  A  GOOD 
SUPPLY  OF  AXLE  GREASE  OR  OTHER 


LUBRICANT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  OVER- 
COME FRICTION.  ELBOW  GREASE  IN 
LIBERAL  QUANTITIES  IS  THE  FIRST 
ESSENTIAL  IN  HANDLING  ONE  OF 
THESE    BIG    BLADES. 


MADONNA    OF    THE    MOUNTAINS    OP 
SWITZERLAND. 

2.  A  MOTHER  OF  WARRIORS; 
JAI'ANESE  MOTHER  OF  THESE  BABIES 
IF  THE  HAND  OF  DP^ATH  WERE  LAID 
UPON  THEM,  COFLl)  WITH  CALM 
FORTITUDE  RELATE  HER  LOSS  TO  A 
STRANGER,  WITHOUT  THE  DISPLAY 
OF    GRIEF. 


3.  MOTHERHOOD  IN  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES; HE  DOESN'T  KNOW,  THAT 
AFTER  HIS  MOTHER,  UNCLE  SAM  IS 
HIS    BEST    FRIEND. 

4.  HIS  MOTHER,  A  SINGLE  DAUGH- 
TER OF  THE  DESERT,  WITH  A  CHILD- 
ISH CURIOSITY  AND  FONDNESS  FOR 
GAUDY     TRINKETS. 
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or  to  ruin  them  without  it.  We  allude  to  that  quality  of  the  mind  which 
under  given  circumstances  acts  with  a  mathematical  precision.  With 
such  minds  to  resolve  and  to  act  is  instantaneous.  They  seem  to  pre- 
cede the  march  of  events,  to  foresee  results  in  the  chrysalis  of  their 
causes,  and  to  seize  that  moment  for  exertion  which  others  use  in  de- 
liberation. There  are  occasions  when  action  must  be  taken  at  once. 
There  is  no  time  to  long  and  carefully  calculate  the  chances.  The  oc- 
casion calls  for  immediate  action ;  and  the  call  must  be  met,  or  the  time 
goes  by,  and  our  utmost  exertions  cannot  bring  it  back.  At  such  times 
is  seen  the  triumph  of  those  who  have  carefully  trained  all  of  their  fac- 
ulties to  a  habit  of  decision.  They  seize  the  occasion,  and  make  the 
thought  start  into  instant  action;  they  at  once  plan  and  perform,  re- 
solve and  execute,  so  endeth  the  life  lessons  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten 
children  of  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  written  by  his  grand-child,  Peter 
Edward  Kern. 

TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPHINE  CLAUDIA  KERN  WANGER,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Donald  and  Josephine  Wangler,  by  Peter  Edward 
Kern. 

OSPHINE  CLAUDIA  was  born 
on  the  28th  day  of  December, 
1917,  in  the  constellation  Capri- 
corn, 7  degrees.  This  mentality 
has  a  wide  field  of  action  and  is 
disposed  to  take  care  of  its  own 
interests,  to  accept  all  kinds  of 
commissions  (as  a  factor)  from 
others,  and  when  acting  as  an 
agent  is  always  capable,  exact 
and  quick.  This  mentality  has 
great  reserve  power;  it  seldom 
demonstrates  its  full  capacity; 
is  satisfied  to  do  a  normal 
amount  of  work  for  a  moderate 
remuneration.  Josephine  Clau- 
dia Kern  Wangler,  you  are 
highly  endowed ;  you  are  full  of  fire  and  force.  This  nature  responds 
to  Pisces  and  hence,  can  use  arts  to  great  practical  purpose;  is  often 
very  able  at  mathematics,  at  accounting  and  at  recording.  This  fem- 
inine nature  trends  toward  the  other  response,  Aquarius,  and  glories  in 
the  home  and  its  management,  and  in  minimizing  the  waste  of  energy, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  makes  every  effort  count.  In  marriage  this 
personality  usually  weds  a  nature  dominated  by  Aquarius  forces,  or 
by  those  of  its  solar  polarity,  Cancer;  it  is  seldom  unhappy  in  mar- 
riage. Capricorn,  with  moon  in  Aries,  has  the  influence  of  Capri- 
corn's commercial  capacity  and  directive  energies,  combined  with  the 
formulating  power  of  Aries,  and  the  direct  and  imaginative  forces  de- 
rived from  the  Moon  in  its  own  energies.  The  result  is  an  endowment 
of  managing  power,  a  wide  grasp  of  necessary  demand,  and  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  others  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  large 
enterprises  and  the  execution  of  all  heavy  working  plans.  True,  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  omit  the  personal  attention  to  details,  not  because 
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details  are  unnecessary,  but  for  the  reason  that  this  personality  of  this 
endowment  finds  it  cheaper  to  get  others  to  do  the  details  than  to  do 
them  themselves.  Capricorn  is  a  defensive,  executive  nature,  and  here 
has  the  power  to  plan  its  processes.  Of  gain  and  advantage,  Capri- 
corn nativity  is  a  beneficial  one,  giving  that  severe  nature  a  congenial- 
ity that  is  necessary  to  it,  and  that  will  bridge  over  many  rough  places 
in  life.  There  is  also  an  added  gracefulness,  a  trend  toward  philan- 
thropy, and  a  clearer  view  of  artistic  beauty  and  utility.  The  field  of 
artistic  commercial  activities  is  best  suited  to  the  mentality  developed 
under  this  combination  of  influences ;  it  also  arouses  a  strong  love  for 
home  comfort  and  for  the  exercise  of  caution  in  making  provision  for 
any  financial  setback  that  may  befall  the  head  of  the  household.  The 
spirituality  of  this  nature  is  enlarged  and  made  more  sensitive,  the 
expression  more  graceful  and  congenial,  while  there  is  an  attitude  of 
calmer  deliberation  in  all  this  person  does.  "Give  me  my  way  and  I 
will  be  generous,"  is  a  motto  this  nature  generally  acts  upon;  it  is 
forceful  either  in  its  support  or  its  opposition,  and  seldom  neutral  in 
any  matter  that  in  any  way  bears,  however  indirectly,  upon  its  interest. 
The  mentality  thus  endowed  has  self-rulership  in  abundance,  with  dig- 
nity, stability,  seriousness  and  commercial  aptitude  in  the  ascendant. 
The  heredity  conditions  are  good;  there  will  be  a  struggle  for  attain- 
ment of  an  ordinary  order,  but  still  clearly  above  the  plane  of  life  upon 
which  the  personality  seems  placed.  Your  pre-natal  conditions  are 
fine,  the  nature  is  capable  of  high  attainments,  commercial  power,  lead- 
ership in  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Wangler,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  the 
dominant  demands  of  the  age.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Josephine  Claudia 
Kern  Wangler,  I  find  in  you  a  most  beautiful,  charming  character. 
Claudia  was  the  wife  of  Governor  Pontius  Pilate.  Governor  Pilate 
cross-questioned  the  prisoner,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  Ilis  name  and  he 
finds  right  away  that  he  is  innocent,  by  some  one  who  comes  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  whispered  in  his  ear.  The  Governor  puts  his  hand  behind 
his  ear,  so  as  to  catch  the  word,  almost  inaudible.  These  whispered 
words  are  a  message  from  Claudia,  his  wife,  who  has  had  a  dream  about 
the  innocence  of  the  prisoner  and  about  the  danger  of  executing  him, 
and  she  awakens  from  this  morning  dream  in  time  to  send  the  message 
to  her  husband  who  was  at  that  hour  on  the  judicial  bench;  so  you  see 
I  find  in  your  name  a  most  wonderful  ancient  name,  and  as  you  are 
just  born,  and  weigh  eleven  and  one-half  pounds,  and  as  you  are  the 
last  one  to  receive  a  hand  made  chart  in  three  sections,  of  the  Kern 
genealogy,  also  a  book  of  518  pages,  leather  bound,  from  your  great 
grand  uncle,  which  number  will  be  111,  and  as  you  are  the  72nd  great 
great,  great  grandchild  of  Pioneer  Francis  Xavier  Kern,  I  will  also 
give  you  the  largest  space  in  my  booklet  which  is  almost  completed,  and 
find  great  pleasure  in  adding  these  pages,  giving  you  the  best  write-up 
of  all  the  great  grandchildren. 

We  must  strip  ourselves  of  all  shams  before  we  can  become  cap- 
tains of  our  souls.  No  difference  how  well  we  may  appear  to  the  out- 
side world,  if  our  inside  world  is  wrong  we  can  gain  no  place  of  van- 
tage at  the  front.  We  are  our  own  "cause  and  effect"  and  we  have 
thoughts.  We  have  done  the  things  that  have  placed  us  where  we  are. 
This  should  not  discourage  us  when  we  know  the  right  move  is  ours 
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by  deep  choice.    We  can  make  it  safe  and  wise  or  not,  it  all  depands 
upon  the  risk  we  are  willing  to  take  with  our  peace  of  mind. 

MESSAGE  OP^  LOVE.     It  is  Christmas  time,  and  you  have  come 
three  days  after.     How  delightful  it  all  is  when  we  behold  the  little  red 
and  black  stockings  filled  to  the  very  top,  as  they  hang  in  rows  beneath 
the  fireplace.    How  sweet  and  simple  our  smiles  as  we  watch  the  baby 
fingers  fondling  and  romping  about  them.    Nothing  illumines  our  faces 
like  the  light  of  love  that  beams  from  youthful  eyes,  as  innocent  hands 
grapple  for  the  hidden  treasures  swinging  from  the  glittering  Christ- 
mas tree  around  which  is  dancing  dear  old  Santa  Claus.     It  is  at  such 
moments  that  the  long-promised  peace  glints  our  pathway  as  we  trudge 
along  with  our  burdens  of  care.     How  fleeting?     Yes,  in  the  choice  of 
our  old  Master  Pain,  we  do  not  hold  our  Royal  Guest.    As  yet  we  have 
not  the  glory  of  the  eyes  of  the  shepherds  of  old,  nor  the  sensitive  ears 
of  them  who  heard,  "My  Peace  I  give  to  you."    No,  we  must  have  more 
time  it  seems,  in  which  to  develop  those  deeper  gifts  of  the  soul,  before 
we  can  accept  the  triumphant  message  as  a  final  gift,  but  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  have  even  glimpses  of  the  Christ-child  and  feel  His  love  and  un- 
selfishness.   We  shall  try  hard  at  this  blessed  Christmas  time  to  ful- 
fill in  a  greater  way  its  holy  requirements.    With  determined  wills  let 
not  one  be  sad  or  despondent,  but  be  grateful  that  we  are  here  to  put  the 
best  of  ourselves  into  the  sublime  occasion.    We,  in  our  hearts,  at  least 
hang  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe,  and  shall  visualize  under  their  tender 
boughs  our  absent  loved  ones ;  and  as  we  do,  we  shall  press  our  hearts 
to  theirs  across  the  space,  and  to  them  we  will  joyfully  say,  "Merry 
Christmas  to  you."     So  my  dear,  you  have  arrived  at  the  portal  of  this 
New  Year  just  three  days  old,  because  you  had  the  courage  of  your  con- 
victions and  the  happiness  that  follows  depends  upon  just  that.    It  is 
more  of  this  sort  of  happiness  that  I  wish  for  you.     I  wish  for  your 
peace.     The  peace  born  out  of  big  things,  the  peace  that  holds  hands 
with  my  wish  of  happiness  I  wish  for  you  that  peace  that  comes  with 
victory  over  the  "lower  Self."    That  peace  that  can  be  subjected  to 
the  battle-field  of  life  and  yet  preserve  the  soul  from  warring.    With 
such  Peace  comes  the  rest,  after  long,  hard  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  realization,  which  is  gained  often  through  heart-breaking  tests. 
But  such  is  the  Peace  that  tells  of  important  living.    Now  I  wish  for  you 
prosperity — aye,  riches.     Why  not?     Indeed,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  our  wanting  riches.     God  wants  man  to  have  every  good  gift.    Did 
He  not  make  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  there  was  therein,  then 
placed  man  to  have  domain  over  all?    He  certainly  did,  and  it  is  your 
fault  if  you  are  poverty-sick.     Riches,  when  properly  gotten  is  the  best 
servant  to  peace  and  happiness.     The  object  of  life  is  development. 
Mind  nor  body  cannot  develop  unless  it  is  clean,  well  clothed,  well  fed, 
with  clean  surroundings.     This  is  where  riches  play  a  good  part.    But 
riches  is  a  science,  the  same  as  health,  and  your  thoughts  are  the  key 
to  the  situation.    Learn  to  govern  your  thoughts  and  keep  them  rich 
and  healthy.     The  best  that  you  can  get  out  of  life  will  be  the  best  that 
you  put  into  it,  so  scorn  all  small,  unkind,  unworthy  actions  and  fill 
your  life  with  acts  of  gratitude  and  unselfish  love.     This  is  my  big 
wish  for  you  Josephine  Claudia.     Notable  persons  whose  birthdays 
are  in  your  constellation  Capricorn :  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  106  B.  C, 
Roman  Orator;  Robert  Burns,  1759,  Scottish  Poet;  Lord  Francis  Ba- 
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con,  1561,  English  Poet;  Benjamin  Franklin,  1706,  American  Patriot; 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  American  Poet,  and  Joan  of  Arc,  French  Heroine 
and  Martyr. 

EXPLANATION  OP  ZODIAC.     The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  more  or  less  known 
to  everyone,  but  how  few  among  the  millions  who  are  familiar  with  the  outward 
signs,  realize  the  potent  forces  these  symbols  represent  and  the  enormous  Influence 
they  have  on  our  mental  and  physical  conditions.     Man  is  not  an  independent  unit, 
he  is  but  a  speck  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe,  and  there  is  no  sun  nor  star 
in  the  heavens  which  does  not  indirectly  exercise  some  influence  upon  him.     In  this 
practical,  go-'ahead  age  we  are  apt  to  be  skeptical  of  all  that  lies  beyond  the  test 
of  our  seven  sen-ses.     We  laugh  at  Fate,  but  sooner  or  later  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  that  problem  of  existence  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  term  Luck. 
Two  men,  equal  in  brains,  position  and  money,  start  out  in  life.      Both  struggle  hard 
to  attain  fortune.     One  man  turns  everything  he  touches  into  gold.      Every  enter- 
prise succeeds;  while  the  other,  try  as  he  may,  meets  with  reverse  after  reverse,  till 
hope  leaves  him  and  he  becomes  a  crushed  and  broken  man.     There  are  some  men 
apparently  marked  out  for  misfortune.     If  a  brick  falls  off  a  housetop  it  will  select 
their  head  out  of  a  crowd.     If  there  Is  a  piece  of  orange  peel  on  the  sidewalk,  their 
foot,  by  some  unknown  attraction,  will  be  the  one  to  step  on  it.     We  say,  "What  an 
unlucky  fellow  so  and  so  la,"  but  we  sihould  be  puzzled  to  explain  what  we  really 
mean  by  unlucky.     "Nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  upon   my  shoulders." 
"What!  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap?"  says  Shakespeare.     We  move  blindly, 
for  we  do  not  seek  our  knowledge  at  the  right  source.     The  ancient  philosophers 
were  wiser.     In  the  dim  ages  of  the  past,  in  China,  Assyria,  Ohaldea  and  Egypt,  the 
most  learned  men  were  set  apart  for  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  laws 
which  govern  the  universe.     The  evidence  of  their  labors  remain  to  us  in  the  sym- 
bols engraved  on  the  columns  of  their  sacred  temples.     Recent  discoveries,  brought 
to   light  by  the  efforts  of  explorers,   are  fresh   proofs  of  the   immense   importance 
formerly  attached  to  the  study  of  astrology.     When  we  reflect  that  the  same  plan- 
etB  now  influencing  the  prosent  generation  were  known  to  man  over  4,000  years  ago, 
and  their  powers  recognized,  we  realize  that  at  any  rate  the  Zodiac  and  its  influences 
have  had  the  test  of  time  to  prove  their  accuracy.     During  the  Middle  Ages  science, 
which  lay  strangled  In  the  grip  of  religious  bigotry  and  astrology,  became  a  medium 
by  which   charlatans  and   fortune  tellers   might  imi>ose   on  credulous  clients.      Un- 
fortunately, even  today  Ignorant  fakirs  debase  this  glorious  science  to  their  sordid 
ends.     In  the  mind  of  the  greater  part  of  the  American  public  today  the  terms  for- 
tune-telling and  astrology  are  synonymous.     This  cannot  and  must  not  last.    Your 
uncle  would  ask  those  who  take  up  the  brief  sketch  which  follows — necessarily   a 
mere  outline — to  put  away  from  their  minds  all  idea  of  (superstition  and  juggling, 
as  these  pages  In  my  booklet  have  been  compiled  in  harmony  with  the  signs  of  the 
planets.     Armed  with  a  better  knowledge  of  ourselves,  let  us  enter  the  race  of  life 
anew,  taking  fresh   courage.      With   calm   Judgment   let  us  obey   nature's  laws  and 
select  those  times  for  our  enterprises  when  the  stars  smile  on  us. 

The  world  has  few  universal  geniuses  who  are  capable  of  master- 
ing a  dozen  languages,  arts,  or  sciences,  or  driving  a  dozen  callings 
abreast.  Beginners  in  life  are  perpetually  complaining  of  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labor,  but  it  is  an  undisputable  fact  that 
more  persons  fail  from  a  multiplicity  of  pursuits  and  pretensions  than 
from  a  poverty  of  resources.  "The  one  prudence  in  life,"  says  a 
shrewd  American  essayist,  "is  concentration,  the  one  evil  is  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  our  dissipations  are  coarse  or 
fine,  property  and  its  cares,  friends  and  a  social  habit,  politics,  music, 
or  feasting.  Everything  is  good  which  takes  away  one  plaything  and 
delusion  more,  and  drives  us  home  to  add  one  stroke  of  faithful  work. ' ' 
The  gardener  does  not  suffer  the  sap  to  be  driven  into  a  thousand  chan- 
nels merely  to  develop  a  myriad  of  profitless  twigs.  He  prunes  the 
vital  juices  to  be  absorbed  by  a  few  vigorous,  fruit-bearing  branches. 
While  the  highest  ability  accomplishes  but  little  if  scattered  on  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  object,  on  the  other  hand  if  one  has  but  a  thimbleful  of 
brains  and  concentrates  them  upon  the  thing  he  has  in  mind,  he  mav 
achieve  miracles.     Momentum  in  physics  if  properly  directed,  will 
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drive  a  tallow  candle  through  an  inch  board.  Just  so  will  oneness  of 
aim  and  the  direction  of  the  energies  to  a  single  pursuit,  while  all  oth- 
ers are  waived,  enable  the  veriest  weakling  to  make  his  mark  where  he 
strikes.  The  general  who  scatters  his  soldiers  all  about  the  country 
insures  defeat;  so  does  he  whose  attention  is  diffused  through  innum- 
erable channels  so  that  it  cannot  gather  in  force  on  any  one  point.  The 
human  mind  resembles  a  burning-glass,  whose  rays  are  intense  only 
as  they  are  concentrated.  As  the  glass  burns  only  when  its  rays  are 
converged  to  a  focal  point,  so  the  former  illumines  the  world  of  science, 
literature  or  business  only  when  it  is  directed  to  a  solitary  object. 
What  is  more  powerful  than  the  scattered  clouds  of  steam  as  they  rise 
to  the  sky?  They  are  as  impotent  as  the  dew-drop  that  falls  nightly 
upon  the  earth ;  but  concentrated  and  condensed  in  a  steam  boiler  they 
are  able  to  cut  through  solid  rock,  to  hurl  mountains  into  the  sea  and 
to  bring  the  antipodes  to  our  doors.  If  you  employ  others  to  execute  a 
piece  of  work,  take  care  to  pay  them  faithfully  and  promptly,  and  lie 
under  no  obligation  to  them;  otherwise,  you  may  be  called  upon,  when 
you  least  expect  it,  to  make  payment  a  hundred-fold.  Be  liberal,  af- 
fable and  kind;  but,  know  that  you  cannot  do  more  injury  to  society 
than  by  greatly  injuring  yourself;  exercise  a  just  caution  in  giving 
way  to  the  solicitation  of  your  friends.  Never  be  too  ready  to  con- 
vince yourself  that  it  is  right  to  involve  yourself  largely,  in  order  to 
help  any  person  into  a  particular  station  in  society;  rather  let  him 
begin  at  the  bottom,  and  he  will  be  all  the  better  fitted  for  his  place 
when  he  reaches  it,  by  having  fought  his  way  up  through  the  lower 
stages.  Those  who  are  not  willing  to  depend  on  themselves,  to  stand 
and  walk  alone,  whenever  and  wherever  required,  must  be  content  with 
the  salary  of  a  clerk  or  some  subordinate  position.  They  can  never 
hope  to  manage  a  large  business  successfully.  It  will  not  do  to  be  a 
mere  imitator  of  others,  or  to  rely  upon  the  advice  of  business  friends. 
You  must  know  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  when  to  do  it,  and  be  able  to 
strike  the  blow  at  the  proper  moment,  with  the  confidence  of  success. 
You  must  be  somebody  yourself!  All  great,  all  successful  men  and 
women  have  been  self-reliant.  Men  are  not  leaning  willows,  but  can 
and  must  detach  themselves.  With  the  exercise  of  self -trust,  new  pow- 
ers appear.  We  grow  strong  by  expending  our  strength  in  manly  con- 
flict with  the  labors  which  confront  us.  *'The  gods  help  those  who 
help  themselves.  So,  my  dear  Josephine  Claudia,  I  have  given  you 
the  place  of  the  youngest  descendent  in  the  Kern  genealogical  family. 
This  honor  fell  to  Peteria  Alethia  Margarete  Kern  Desbien,  who  was 
born  August  25, 1917,  I  am  now  compelled  to  recall  this  honor  and  place 
you  in  her  stead.  Josephine  Claudia  Kern  Wangler,  I  will  now  create 
you  a  life  historian-at-large,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  you  will  fit  your- 
self to  take  full  charge  as  historian  from  1937  for  life.  As  womanhood 
dawns  and  the  young  woman  catches  its  first  light,  the  pinnacles  of 
realized  dreams,  the  golden  domes  of  high  possibilities,  the  purpling 
hills  of  great  delight,  and  then  look  down  upon  the  narrow,  sinuous, 
long  and  dusty  path  by  which  others  have  reached  them;  to  be,gin  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  work  slowly  to  the  top  seems  a  very  discouraging 
process,  and  here  it  is  that  thousands  of  young  women  have  made  their 
goal.    There  is  no  royal  road  to  success ;  the  path  lies  through  troubles 
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and  discouragements;  it  lies  through  fields  of  earnest,  patient  labor; 
it  calls  on  all  the  young  to  put  forth  energy  and  determination ;  it  bids 
her  build  well  her  foundation,  but  it  promises,  in  regard  of  this,  a 
crowning  triumph.  So  ends  my  story  of  the  eleven  and  one-half  pound 
girl)  born  on  the  farm  at  Alvada,  Ohio,  that  saw  the  light  of  day,  De- 
cember 28th,  1917,  and  became  a  historian  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord, 
1937.     Good  for  Josephine  Claudia. 

THE  MAGI;  OR  THE  THREE  KINGS  OF  COLOGNE 

N  THE  great  cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  tourist  is  shown  a 
superb  shrine  wherein  repose  the  bones  of  the  Wise  Men 
of  the  East,  who  came  to  Bethlehem,  guided  by  a  resplend- 
ent star,  to    the    place    of    Nativity,  where    they    offered 
homage  to  the  infant  Christ.  The  remains  of  the  Magi,  it 
is  said,  were  discovered  in  Persia  and  carried  to  Constan- 
tinople by  St.  Helena.     During  the    first    crusade    they    were  trans- 
ported to  Milan  and  finally  brought    to    Cologne  in    the    year    1163. 
Who  were  the  Magi? 

"According  to  the  narrative  (Matthew  ii,  1-12),  the  Three  Wise  Men  came  from 
the  East  to  Jerusalem,  led  by  a  star,  which  at  length  guided  them  safely  to  the  place 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  where  they  offered  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh." — ^Ency.  Americana. 

St.  Matthew,  who  records  the  fact  of  their  visit  to  Palestine,  is 
strangely  silent  on  the  subject.  He  does  not  even  give  their  names. 
But  among  the  Latins  of  the  seventh  century,  we  find  them  called 
Gaspar,  Melchoir,  and  Balthasar — three  in  all!  Syrian  and  Arme- 
nian legends  make  the  number  more  tiian  tiiree.  Finally  we  hear 
them  spoken  of  as  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  although  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  never  held  them  to  have  been  sovereigns  in  the  Orient, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Church,  in  its  liturgy,  ap- 
plies to  the  Magi  the  words:  ''The  Kings  of  Tharsis  and  the  islands 
shall  offer  presents;  the  kings  of  the  Arabians  and  of  Saba  shall 
bring  gifts;  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  adore  him."  (Ps. 
Ixxi,  10.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  scholars  that  the  Magi  belonged  to  the 
))riestly  caste  of  Persia;  they  were  followers  of  Zoroaster,  and  were 
learned  in  astrology  and  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  They  certainly 
were  not  magicimis  (for  that  is  but  a  modem  development  or  cor- 
ruption of  the  word),  because  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  forbade  sor- 
cery and  necromancy.  Can  we  place  any  credence  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  of  the  visit  of  these  disciples  of  Zoroaster  to  the  humble 
cradle  of  the  Nazarene,  guided  by  a  star?  Rationalists  class  the 
chronicle  of  the  Magi  with  the  so-called  legends  of  the  childhood  of 
Jesus  which  rehearses  the  descent  of  Spirit  into  Matter;  the  neces- 
sity for  crucifying  the  lower  animal  self  in  order  to  attain  perfec- 
tion; the  redemption  of  the  soul  through  suffering,  and  its  final 
elevation  to  a  state  of  harmony  with  the  divine — at-one-ment  (atone 
ment)  with  the  Father — the  source  of  all  Being.  It  is  the  great 
drama  of  the  soul.  The  same  stories  told  of  Christ  were  told  o? 
Krishna,  the  Hindoo  saviour;  Osiris,  the  redeemer  of  the  Eg^-ptians. 
and  Mitlira,  the  Persian  sun-god;  the  mediators  between  the  humau 
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and  the  divine.  Says  Buck:  "From  the  Essenes,  the  Scliools  of 
Alexandria,  then  in  all  their  glory,  from  the  Cabala  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  Plato  the  Christian  Mysteries  were  derived.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  of  our  era  these  doctrines  flourished,  but  were  finally 
crushed  by  the  conquests  of  Constantine,  and  then  came  the  dark 
ages." 

Whether  an  allegory  designed  to  teach  certain  esoteric  truths, 
or  not,  the  exquisite  story  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour  brought 
about  the  Holy  Christmastide,  which  has  done  so  much  to  elevate 
motherhood  and  make  childlife  beautifsl  and  sacred.  The  shepherd 
keeping  watch  at  night,  and  suddenly  overcome  and  bewildered  by 
the  sight  of  the  Celestial  Host  proclaiming  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace;  the  coming  of  the  Magi  from  the  East,  guided  by  a  glorious 
star,  to  lay  their  gifts  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  babe  form  so  many  ex- 
quisite pictures  which  great  artists  and  poets  have  delighted  to  paint 
and  portra3^  There  is  a  significance  in  the  narrative  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Lord  which  occultists  and  mystics  have  pointed  out,  and  which 
has  peculiar  interest.  Christ  is  a  symbol  of  the  Ineffable  Word 
which  the  Initiates  are  in  search  of.  He  is  born  in  a  rock-cut  cavern 
(still  shown  at  Bethlehem  as  the  scene  of  the  Nativity)  like  Mithra,  the 
sungod.  Three  Magi  or  wise  men — and  three  is  the  mystic  number — 
come  from  the  East  in  search  of  the  Word  which  is  lost.  They  are  led 
by  a  star — the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  in  other  words,  by  the  weird  pen- 
tagram of  the  occultists — to  the  cavern,  or  place  of  initiation,  and 
there  discover  the  True  Word,  or  Secret  Doctrine,  the  understanding 
of  which  means  God,  the  soul,  and  immortality.  From  whence  came 
the  Wise  Men — from  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt?  Many  artists  depict 
them  as  men  of  the  above  nationalities,  and  I  think  correctly,  because 
in  India  the  Royal  Secret  took  its  rise,  and  from  thence  filtered  into 
Persia  and  Egj^pt.  In  the  monstrous  rock-cut  temples  of  India  the 
Brahmins  whispered  the  strange  doctrine  to  their  Initiates;  the  dis- 
ciples of  Zoroaster  in  the  sacred  flame  beheld  the  ''three  in  one;"  and 
the  priests  of  Mizraim  carved  it  in  rock  and  engraved  it  upon  stone. 
So  then  let  us  conceive  the  Magi  as  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  Egyptian, 
coming  with  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh — their  sev- 
eral philosophies,  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Word.  They  must 
reconcile  their  religions  with  the  Jewish  conception  of  Jehovah,  in 
other  words,  the  immanence  of  Deity  with  the  idea  of  transcendence. 
The  union  of  the  two  doctrines  is  the  truth.  The  finding  of  the  Word 
in  Judea  is  therefore  significant. 

Gen.  Lew  Wallace  in  his  exquisite  story  of  Ben  Hiir  makes  one  of 
the  Magi  a  Hindoo,  one  an  Egyptian,  and  the  third  a  Greek.  They  meet 
in  the  desert,  ere  they  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  gravely  discuss  the 
merits  of  their  respective  religious  systems.  The  scene,  which  forms 
the  prologue  to  the  book,  is  a  superb  one.  Says  the  Egyptian:  " Re- 
ligion is  merely  the  law  which  binds  man  to  his  Creator;  in  purity  it 
has  but  these  elements — God,  the  Soul,  and  their  mutual  recognition; 
out  of  which,  when  put  in  practice,  spring  Worship,  Love,  and  Re- 
ward." Making  one  of  the  Wise  Men  a  Greek  was  a  subtle  point,  for 
the  identification  of  Christ  with  the  logos  idea  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phies laid  the  foundation  of  Christian  theology. 
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Charming  legends  sprang  up  in  the  Middle  Ages  about  these  three 
Kings,  or  Magi.  Tradition  says  that  "when  St.  Thomas  the  apostle  trav- 
eled into  the  Indies,  he  found  the  Wise  Men  there,  and  did  adminster 
to  them  the  rites  of  baptism ;  and  that  afterwards,  in  carrying  the  light 
of  truth  into  the  far  East,  they  fell  among  barbarous  Gentiles,  and 
were  put  to  death ;  thus  each  of  them  receiving,  in  return  for  the  earthly 
crowns  they  had  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  the  heavenly  crown  of 
martyrdom  and  of  everlasting  life."  (Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Ma- 
donna.) 

So  much  for  the  allegorical  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  I  agree 
with  Matthew  Arnold  and  others  that  internal  evidences,  in  the  gos- 
pels, such  as  the  depiction  of  a  remarkable  personality  the  naturalness 
of  the  loggia  of  the  Master,  the  sublimity  and  newness  of  his  doctrines 
all  point  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  an  historical  personage,  and  no  mere 
figment  of  Gnostic  imagination,  whatever  attitude  one  may  take  re- 
garding his  divinity. 

Roman  Catholics  and  orthodox  Protestants  regard  the  narrative 
of  the  Magi  as  founded  on  fact.  Putting  aside  as  incredible  the  idea 
of  a  "miraculous  star"  which  guided  them  on  their  way,  comparable  to 
the  pillar  of  fire  which  stood  in  the  camp  by  night  during  Israel's  Exo- 
dus, there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  story  that  learned  astrologers 
from  Persia  or  Babylon  fully  acquainted  with  the  Messianic  ideas  of 
the  Jews  and  beholding  in  the  heavens  a  wonderful  conjunction  of 
stars,  should  have  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  the  birth  or 
exaltation  of  some  great  adept  or  leader  of  the  people. 

In  regard  to  the  Messianic  conception  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Magi,  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  says: 

It  is  likely  that  the  Magi  were  familiar  with  the  great  Messianic  prophecies. 
Many  Jews  did  not  return  from  exile  with  Nehemias.  When  Christ  was  born,  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  Hebrew  population  in  Babylon,  and  probably  one  in  Persia.  At 
any  rate,  the  Hebrew  tradition  survived  in  Persia.  Moreover,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ta- 
citus (Hist.,  V.  xiii),  and  Suetonius  Vespas.,  (iv)  bear  witness  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  there  was  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  a  general  unrest  and 
expectation  of  a  Golden  Age  and  a  great  deliverer.  We  may  readily  admit  that  the 
Magi  were  led  by  such  Hebraistic  and  Gentile  influences  to  look  forward  to  a  Mes- 
sias  who  should  soon  come. 

Now  what  astrological  as])ect  of  the  heavens  gave  these  Persian 
or  Babylonian  star-gazers  the  idea  that  some  great  event  was  expected 
in  Judea? 

According  to  Kepler's  modified  theory  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  consisted  in  a 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  constellation  of  the  fishes  (Pisces)  in  the 
year  7  B.C.,  when  these  two  planets  formed  a  conjunction  three  times.  In  the 
course  of  time  Kepler's  theory  has  been  perfected  and  developed  as  well  as  modified 
by  a  number  of  astronomers,  but  in  its  main  points  it  has  remained  unchanged. 
Whereas  a  simple  conjunction  of  these  two  planets  takes  place  but  once  every  twenty 
years,  a  threefold  conjunction  is  something  so  unusual  that,  according  to  Kritzinger, 
all  planets  meet  more  frequently  in  one  and  the  same  constellation  than  a  threefold 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  takes  place.  Besides,  the  distance  between  the 
two  planets  was  unusually  small  at  that  time.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that  the 
astrologers  of  Babylonia  should  have  failed  to  observe,  and,  moreover,  have  neglected 
to  seek  the  import  of  this  unusual  phenomenon. 

With  the  insufficient  means  at  his  command  Kepler  was  not  able  to  compute 
the  exact  date  of  these  conjunctions;  but  recently  May  28th,  October  3rd,  and  Decem- 
ber 4th,  of  the  year  7  B.  C,  have  been  fixed  as  the  exact  dates  by  the  German  sci- 
entists Hontheim,  Esch  and  Kritzinger.  As  is  well  known,  our  calendar  and  the 
date  it  assigns  to  the  birth  of  Christ  are  based  on  Dionysius  Exiguus  (555)  and  are 
not  exact,  Christ  having  been  born  from  five  to  seven  years  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era. 
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We  continue  to  ask,  however,  How  did  the  Magi  on  the  basis  of  this  unusual 
phenomenon  in  the  sliies  reach  their  well-ltnown  interpretation?  In  order  to  an- 
swer this  with  any  degree  of  certainty  we  would  have  to  know  the  exact  astrological 
rules  that  guided  the  Magi  of  that  time  and  of  their  respective  countries  in  that  spe- 
cial case.  Even  though  we  are  not  able  to  do  this,  nevertheless  the"  great  mass  of 
astrological  tablets  that  have  been  found  in  the  countries  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  our  present-day  knowledge  of  the  Omen  literature  of  that  part  of  the 
Ancient  Orient,  enable  us  to  point  out  in  a  general  way  the  principles  that  guided 
the  astrologers  of  that  time  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  and  in  formulating  their  in- 
terpretations. Thus  we  can  show  how  the  Babylon  astrologers  would  have  inter- 
preted the  unusual  phenomenon  of  the  year  7  B.  C,  and  what  very  likely  caused  the 
Magi  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  Christ  to  go  to  Judea  in  search  of  a 
newborn  king. 

In  ancient  Babylonia  astrology  had  been  developed  and  practiced  according  to 
a  regular  system  of  rules  and  facts.  The  principles  of  this  mystic  science  lacked  to 
a  great  extent  any  reasonable  objective  proofs,  and  were  thus,  like  most  mystic  cults, 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  with  extreme  accuracy  and  faithful- 
ness. Accordingly  we  find  the  rules  of  interpretation  that  were  in  vogue  in  ancient 
Babylonia,  in  a  more  or  less  unaltered  form,  underlying  the  astrological  systems  of 
other  countries  many  centuries  later.  It  was  a  fundamental  dogma  of  Babylonian 
science  that  everything  on  earth  is  but  a  reflex  of  what  takes  place  in  the  heavens. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  forecast  the  future  one  must  first  find  out  the  will  of  the  gods, 
which  evidences  itself  in  the  movement  of  the  stars.  Furthermore,  different  part's 
of  the  earth  correspond  to  certain  regions  of  the  havens.  The  North  corresponds  to 
Akkad,  or  Babylonia;  the  South,  to  Elam;  the  West,  to  the  "Westland,"  which  com- 
prised a  part  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine;  the  East,  to  Assyria.  A  second  prin- 
ciple of  the  magicians  and  astrologers  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  was  that  also  the 
nature  of  an  event  that  was  to  be  forecasted  could  be  deduced  from  heavenly  phe- 
nomena. The  sun  and  the  moon  represented  the  king;  and  since  the  sun  is  but 
seldom  visible  in  the  heaven  together  with  the  stars,  Saturn  becomes  his  representa- 
tive.    Jupiter  was  considered  a  royal  star. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above-mentioned  two  principles  of  Babylonian  astrology, 
Professor  Steinmetzer,  of  Prague,  has  offered  an  interpretation  of  the  threefold  con- 
junction of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  year  7  B.  C,  which  we  shall  briefly  follow  in 
our  discussion.  For  our  purpose  it  is  noteworthy  that  astronomic  documents  have 
actually  been  found,  which  go  to  show  that  the  astrologers  of  the  Ancient  Orient 
paid  special  attention  to  astral  conjunctions.  For  instance,  from  the  time  of  Cam- 
byses  we  have  a  tablet  that  gives  a  list  of  a  number  of  such  phenomena  that  happened 
during  six  months  of  the  year  523  B.  C.  This  tablet,  which  is  a  copy,  served  as  a 
reference  table  for  other  isimilar  chronicles.  The  Berlin  Museum  contains  a  most 
interesting  and  important  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  the 
study  of  the  heavens  was  not  neglected.  It  is  a  papyrus  (P  8279)  which  contains 
data  concerning  the  position  of  five  planets  in  the  zodiac  during  the  years  14-21  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus.  How  reasonable  and  pirobable  does  not  this  papyrus  make 
it  that  such  an  unusual  astronomical  occurrence  as  the  threefold  conjunction  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  year  7  B.  C.  was  observed  and  studied  by  the  astronomers 
of  the  time! 

But  how  did  they  interpret  it?  Since  Jupiter  and  Saturn  "were  both  royal  stars, 
the  astrologers  would  naturally  surmise  that  the  phenomenon  referred  to  some  king. 
A  further  important  means  of  solution  was  offered  by  the  position  of  the  planets, 
for  they  met  in  the  constellation  of  Pisces.  Each  point  of  the  zodiac  bore  a  signifi- 
cance of  its  own.  The  constellation  of  Pisces  conincided  with  the  "Westland."  The 
order  of  arrangement  of  the  different  constellations  of  the  zodiac  begins  with  the 
"Taurus,"  since  the  point  of  spring  was  located  there  when  astrology  was  developed 
in  Babylonia  about  3000-800  B.  C. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  "Westland"  included  Palestine,  and  in  this  way  the 
Magi  were  caused  to  travel  to  the  land  of  the  Jews.  Here  we  have  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  important  question  as  to  how  the  Magi  came  to  connect  Palestine 
with  the  particular  star  which  they  observed. 


WHITHER  AM  I  GOING? 
[HERE  is  in  the  minds  of  men  a  certain  presage,  as  it  were, 
of  a  future  existence,  and  this  takes  the  deepest  root  and 
is  most  discoverable  in  the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  ex- 
alted souls.  It  is  well,  it  is  of  all  things  beautiful  and  per- 
fect, holy  and  high  of  all,  to  be  conscious  of  the  path  which 
does  lead  thither  where  we  seek  to  go,  namely,  the  goal 
which  is  in  God,  Taking  nothing  with  us  which  does  not  belong  to  our- 
selves, leaving  nothing  behind  us  that  is  of  our  real  selves,  we  shall 
find  in  the  great  attainment  that  the  companions  of  our  toil  are  with 
us.     And  the  place  is  the  Valley  of  Peace. 

Man  lives  by  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  and  the  first  of  these  was 
faith.  Nothing  in  the  human  storj^  is  more  striking  than  the  persist- 
ent, passionate,  ])rofound  protest  of  man  against  the  transition  which 
we  call  death.  Even  in  the  earliest  time  we  see  him  daring  to  stand 
erect  at  the  gates  of  the  grave  disputing  its  verdict;  and  in  this  fact 
alone  is  proof  of  innnortality  as  revealing  a  universal  intuition  of 
eternal  life.  And  no  man  who  has  the  heart  of  a  man  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  ancient,  heroic  faith  of  his  race.  This  faith  (or  may  I 
call  it  unity  of  mind)  can  be  distinctly  traced  through  all  the  ancient 
religions  of  the  world. 

The  mortality  of  the  body  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  taught 
in  all  the  ancient  Mysteries  and  by  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men  in 
all  ages.  Nowhere  has  this  faith  even  been  more  vivid  than  among  the 
old  Egyptians.  In  the  ancient  Book  of  the  Dead — which  is,  indeed,  a 
Book  of  Resurrection— occur  these  words:  "The  soul  to  the  heaven, 
the  body  to  earth;"  and  that  first  faith  is  our  faith  today. 

Of  course,  faith  in  immortality  was  in  nowise  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
but  was  universal.  It  rests  upon  the  consensus  of  the  insight,  experi- 
ence, and  aspirations  of  the  race.  From  Egypt  it  spread  to  Tyre,  Ath- 
ens, Rome,  and  even  to  England,  However  high  the  faith  of  man,  the 
collapse  of  the  body  was  a  fact;  and  it  was  to  keep  that  daring  faith 
alive  and  aglow  that  the  Mysteries  were  instituted.  Beginning,  it  may 
be,  in  incantation,  they  rose  to  heights  of  influence  and  })eauty,  giving 
a  dramatic  portrayal  of  the  unconquerable  faith  of  man. 

Watching  the  sun  rise  from  the  tomb  of  night  and  the  spring  re- 
turn in  glory  after  the  death  of  winter,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
vegetation,  the  death  of  the  seed  in  giving  birth  to  the  plant,  connecting 
the  sublimest  hopes  with  the  plainest  occurrences,  was  the  simple  yet 
beautiful  formula  assumed  by  the  great  Mystery  in  almost  all  religions, 
from  the  Zend  Avesta  to  the  Gospel. 

Man  reasoned  from  analogy — justifying  a  faith  that  held  him  as 
truly  as  he  held  it — that  the  race,  sinking  into  the  grave,  would  rise 
triumphant  over  death. 

There  were  many  variations  of  this  theme  as  the  drama  of  faith 
evolved  and  as  it  passed  from  land  to  land,  but  the  motif  was  ever  the 
same ;  it  was  everj^iere  a  dramatic  expression  of  the  great  human  as- 
piration for  triumph  over  death  and  union  with  God,  and  the  belief  in 
the  ultimate  victory  of  good  over  evil.  Not  otherwise  would  this 
drama  have  held  the  hearts  of  men  through  long  ages  and  won  the  eulo- 
giums  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  antiquity — of  Pythagoras,  So- 
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crates,    Plato,    Euripides,   Pindar,    Epictetus,   Marcus    Aurelius,    and 
others. 

Some  of  these  Mysteries,  established  centuries  before  our  era,  de- 
picted the  death  of  some  noted  character  with  stately  ritual,  which  led 
the  initiate  from  death  into  life  and  immortality.  They  taught  the 
unity  of  God,  the  immutable  necessity  of  morality,  and  a  life  after 
death,  investing  the  initiate  with  the  signs  and  passwords  by  which  they 
could  know  each  other  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light. 

It  was  the  single  object  of  all  the  ancient  rites  and  mysteries  prac- 
ticed in  the  bosom  of  pagan  darkness,  shining  as  a  solitary  beacon  in 
all  that  surrounding  gloom,  cheering  the  philosopher  in  his  weary  pil- 
grimage of  life  to  teach  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul.  This  is  the  scope 
and  aim  of  its  ritual.  It  beautifully  illustrates  this  all-engrossing  sub- 
ject— that  the  life  of  man,  regulated  by  morality,  faith,  and  justice,  will 
be  rewarded  at  its  closing  hour  by  the  prospect  of  eternal  life.  I  will 
quote  the  opinions  of  only  a  few  wise  and  great  men,  ancient  and 
modern : 

Socrates  says  he  that  pursues  philosophy  aright  is  studying  how 
to  die.  Silenus  says  that  death  is  far  better  than  life;  that  real  death 
belongs  to  those  who  on  earth  are  immersed  in  the  forgetfulness  of  its 
passions,  and  that  true  life  commences  when  the  soul  is  emancipated  for 
its  return. 

Macrobius :  The  ancient  philosophers  regarded  the  soul  of  man  as 
having  its  origin  in  heaven;  they  held  it  to  be  the  only  true  wisdom  for 
the  soul  while  united  with  the  body  to  look  ever  towards  its  source  and 
strive  to  return  to  the  place  whence  it  came.  The  ancient  Mysteries 
taught  the  great  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature  and  longing  after  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  of  the  nobility  of  its  origin,  the  grandeur  of  its 
destiny,  its  superiority  over  the  animals  who  have  no  aspiration  heav- 
enward. 

Cicero :  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  soul  dies  with 
the  body  and  that  death  destroys  all.  Rather  am  I  of  the  opinion  of 
those  among  the  ancients  who  declare  that  the  souls  of  men  are  divine, 
and  when  they  leave  the  body  they  return  to  heaven.  By  the  consent  of 
all  nations,  we  believe  the  soul  exists  for  eternity.  Whatever  that  prin- 
ciple is  which  feels,  conceives,  lives,  exists,  it  is  heavenly  and  divine,  and 
therefore  must  be  eternal. 

Does  death  end  all?  asks  the  philosopher.  Has  all  this  work  been 
done  for  nothing?  Is  it  all  ephemeral,  all  a  bubble  that  bursts,  a  vision 
that  fades?  On  such  a  view  the  riddle  of  the  universe  becomes  a  riddle 
without  meaning.  The  more  thoroughly  we  comprehend  that  process 
of  evolution  by  which  things  have  come  to  be  what  they  are,  the  more  we 
are  likely  to  feel  that  to  deny  the  everlasting  persistence  of  the  spiritual 
element  in  man  is  to  rob  the  whole  process  of  its  meaning.  For  my  part, 
therefore,  I  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  accept  the  demonstrable  truths  of  science,  but  as  a  supreme  act 
of  faith  in  the  reasonabless  of  God's  work. 

Seth,  a  professor  of  ethics  of  today,  writes:  "A  belief  in  God  is 
necessary  to  a  belief  in  immortality.  Faithfulness  to  the  true  self 
means  that  we  live  as  if  we  were  immortal.  In  the  mortal  life  we  con- 
stitute ourselves  heirs  of  immortality  by  living  the  life  of  immortal 
beings. 


''Man's  true  life  is  not  like  the  animal's,  a  life  in  time;  its  law  is- 
sues from  a  word  beyond  our  bourne  of  'Time  and  Place,'  from  a 
sphere  where  time  and  space  are  not.  In  every  moral  act,  therefore, 
man  transcends  the  limits  of  the  present  life  and  becomes  already  a 
citizen  of  the  eternal  world.  He  has  not  to  wait  for  his  immortality ;  it 
broods  over  him  even  in  the  present ;  it  is  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  life 
as  a  moral  being. ' ' 

This  is  an  argument  as  old  as  Plato  and  Aristotle;  it  is  the  real 
argument  for  immortality.  Our  origin  and  our  destiny  are  one;  it  is 
because  we  come  from  God  that  we  must  go  to  Him,  and  can  only  rest 
in  fellowship  with  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  That  fellow- 
ship, the  fellowship  of  will  with  will — in  the  present  is  our  best  pledge 
of  its  continuance  in  the  future.  The  fellowship  with  the  eternal  can- 
not but  be  eternal,  and  such  fellowship  is  the  very  essence  of  moral  life. 
God  is  the  home  of  His  children's  spirits,  and  He  would  not  be  God  if 
He  banished  an.y  from  His  presence,  nor  would  man  be  man  if  he  could 
reconcile  himself  to  the  thought  of  such  an  exile. 

But  knowing  that  we  shall  live  forever  and  that  the  Infinite  God 
loves  all  of  us,  we  can  look  on  all  the  evils  of  the  world  and  see  that  it  is 
only  the  hour  before  sunrise,  and  that  the  light  is  coming;  and  so  we 
also,  even  we,  may  light  a  little  taper  to  illuminate  the  darkness  while 
it  lasts  and  help  until  the  day  spring  come.  Eternal  morning  follows 
the  night ;  a  rainbow  scarfs  the  shoulders  of  every  cloud  that  weeps  its 
rain  away  to  be  flowers  on  land  and  pearls  at  sea.  Life  rises  out  of  the 
grave ;  the  soul  cannot  be  held  by  fettering  flesh. 

Beautifully  above  the  great,  wide  chaos  of  human  errors  shines  the 
calm,  clear  light  of  natural  religion,  revealing  to  us  God  as  the  Infinite 
Parent  of  all,  perfectly  powerful,  wise,  just,  loving,  and  perfectly  holy, 
too.  Beautiful  around  stretches  off  every  way  the  Universe,  the  Great 
Bible  of  God.  Immortality  stands  waiting  to  give  a  recompense  for 
every  virtue  not  rewarded,  for  every  tear  not  wiped  away,  for  every 
sorrow  undeserved,  for  every  prayer,  for  every  pure  intention  and 
emotion  of  the  heart. 

And  thus  we  find  that  the  final  conclusions  of  the  wisest  men  as  to 
the  meaning  of  life  and  the  world  are  harmonious,  if  not  identical. 
And  here,  too,  is  the  clue  to  the  striking  resemblances  between  the 
faiths  and  philosophies  of  widely  separated  peoples,  and  it  makes  them 
intelligible  while  adding  to  their  picturesqueness  and  philosophic  in- 
terest. We  do  not  infer  that  one  people  learned  them  from  another, 
or  that  there  existed  a  mystic  universal  order  which  had  them  in  their 
keeping.  Thej^  simply  betray  the  unity  of  the  human  mind,  and  show 
how  and  why,  at  the  same  stage  of  culture,  races  far  removed  from  each 
other  came  to  the  same  conclusions  and  used  the  same  symbols  to  body 
forth  their  thought. 

Illustrations  are  innumerable,  showing  that  in  the  end  all  seekers 
after  truth  follow  a  common  path,  comrades  in  one  great  quest.  A 
persistent  tradition  affirms  that  throughout  the  ages  and  in  every 
land,  behind  the  system  of  faith  accepted  by  the  masses  an  inner  and 
deeper  doctrine  has  been  held  by  those  able  to  grasp  it.  This  hidden 
faith  has  undergone  many  changes  of  outward  expression,  using  now 
one  set  of  symbols,  and  now  another;  but  its  central  tenets  have  re- 
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mained  tlie  same,  and  necessarily^  so,  since  the  ultimates  of  thought  are 
ever  immutable.  By  the  same  token,  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  have 
no  difficulty  in  penetrating  the  varying  veils  of  expression  and  identi- 
fying the  underlying  truths,  thus  confirming  in  the  hidden  faith  what 
was  found  to  be  true — the  oneness  of  the  human  mind  and  the  unity 
of  truth. 

While  all  these  faiths  assert  their  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  truth  that  God  is  One  and  One  in  Three;  that  His  thought  ut- 
tered in  His  Word  created  the  universe  and  preserves  it  by  those 
eternal  laws  which  are  the  expression  of  that  Thought;  that  the  soul 
of  m^an,  breathed  into  him  by  God,  is  immortal  as  His  Thoughts  are ; 
that  he  is  free  to  do  evil  or  choose  good,  responsible  for  his  acts  and 
punishable  for  his  sins ;  that  all  evil  and  wrong  and  suffering  are  but 
temporary,  and  that  in  His  good  time  they  will  lead  to  the  great  har- 
monic chord  and  cadence  of  Truth,  Love,  Peace,  and  Happiness  that 
will  ring  forever  and  ever. 

The  final  conclusion  is  that  man  is  not  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
his  soul  after  its  present  life,  as  to  its  continued  and  eternal  being,  and 
the  character  of  the  scenes  in  which  that  being  will  be  fully  developed. 
These  are  to  him  topics  of  profound  interest,  and  the  most  ennobling 
and  refining  contemplation.  They  occupy  much  of  his  leisure,  and 
as  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  sorrows  and  calamities  of  this  life  and 
his  hopes  are  disappointed  and  his  visions  of  happiness  here  fade 
away;  when  life  has  wearied  him  in  its  race  of  hours;  when  he  is 
harassed  and  toilworn  and  the  burden  of  his  years  weighs  heavily  upon 
him,  and  he  clings  to  his  lofty  speculations  with  a  tenacity  of  interest 
which  needs  no  injunction  and  will  listen  to  no  prohibition — they  are 
the  consoling  privilege  of  the  apiring,  the  way-worn  and  the  bereaved. 

UPON  THE  STAGE  OF  THE  WORLD 

jESTERDAY  we  saw  the  Flag  upon  its  sturdy  staff,  un- 
ruffled bj'-  a  breeze!  Today,  wind  came  over  the  summer 
sea  and  the  Flag  fluttered  like  a  captive  bird.  So  the  cir- 
cumstance reflects  Peace  and  War!  At  peace,  the  quiet 
color  blends  of  nature  seem  to  grow  in  even  more  quiet 
fashion.  The  world  is  at  rest  except  for  here  and  there  a 
branch  or  flower,  seeking  to  exalt  its  head  above  the  rest  and  shower 
blossoms  round  about.  The  more  of  nature  in  the  striving,  the  more  of 
beauty  falls  about  her  pathways !  The  rising  of  Creation  in  her  might 
of  Peace,  yields  a  harvest  greater  far  than  all  the  fruits  of  War ! 

Note,  if  you  will,  an  occasional  war  of  the  elements.  They  strive, 
as  prisoners  do,  to  break  their  bonds,  striking  terror  to  the  heart,  for 
the  moment.  After  lashing  their  fury  against  the  confines  of  her 
fastnesses,  this  prisoner  of  Peace  lies  down  to  rest.  The  waves  re- 
cede from  every  shore,  the  birds  cease  their  frightened  cries,  the  winds 
abate  and  the  Sun  spreads  her  golden  mantle  over  the  picture. 

Yet  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  and  the  storm  is  forgotten.  The 
world  continues  on  her  way  with  a  seeming  lighter  heart.  Storms  are 
short  moments  only  of  unrest.  Now  Man  crawls  out  as  it  were,  into 
full  view,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  sun  and  the  refreshing  rain,  with 
the  moon  and  stars,  begins  to  roar  with  all  the  might  of  his  invention 
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made  to  kill  his  fellow,  as  sometimes  nature  tears  down  her  most  beau- 
tiful creation.  His  thunder  rends  the  clouds  and  his  thunderbolts 
plough  the  earth.  Being  of  imperfect  judgment,  he  seemingly  has  no 
regrets.  He  takes  life  because  likely  he  deems  it  easier  to  rob  the  dead 
than  the  living.  He  forgets  to  read  Nature's  object  lesson.  The  con- 
sequence appears  that  thousnads  die  daily  on  account  of  war. 

Were  it  possible,  in  man's  fancied  usurpation  of  Nature's  prero- 
gative, to  scatter  broadcast  the  seeds  of  humanity,  pregnant  with  the 
increase  in  our  species,  we  might  stem  the  tide  of  dissolution  now 
threatening  the  race.  It  may  not  be  so.  We  seem  to  be  poor  imitators 
and  invite  the  end,  wherein  there  shall  be  no  sun  for  those  who  sitting 
idly  by  today,  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  endeavor  to  stem  the  tides, 
that  have  for  the  moment  engulfed  all  reason. 

#^f '""■    "   ■ 

All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players:  They  have 

their  exits  and  their  entrances;  and  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts     .     .     . 

— Shakespeare:   As  You  Like  It. 

Nay,  but  as  one  layeth 

His  worn-out  rol)e3  away, 
And,  taking  new  ones,  sayeth, 

"These  will  I  wear  to-day;" 
So  putteth  by  the  spirit 

lightly  its  garb  of  flesh, 
And  passeth  to  inherit 

A  residence  afresh. 

— EDWIN    ARNOLD — The   Song    Celestial. 

The  literature  of  today  is  more  or  less,  permeated  with  the  Ori- 
ental doctrines  of  reincarnation  and  karma.  Even  the  drama,  to  a 
limited  extent,  is  exploiting  these  ideas.  Hindoo  philosophy  and  mys- 
ticism are  influencing  many  lives,  despite  the  materialism  of  an  age 
of  blood  and  iron.  We  have  just  come  from  a  moving-picture  play, 
based  on  one  of  the  successful  novels  of  the  day,  called  "The  Undying 
Flame."  It  tells  the  story  of  a  young  Egyptian  shepherd  who  falls  in 
love  with  a  King's  daughter;  of  their  tragic  fate;  and  the  subsequent 
reincarnation  in  this  present  age.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  produced 
a  powerful  drama  of  reincarnation  entitled,  ' '  The  Road  to  Yesterday, ' ' 
which  had  considerable  vogue. 

The  title,  "The  Undying  Flame,"  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  a 
description  of  the  soul's  eternity.  The  repeated  births  o  fthe  higher 
ego  upon  this  sublunary  sphere,  may  be  likened  to  an  actor  who  plays 
many  parts.  When  each  play  is  over,  he  casts  aside  the  costume  and 
makeup  of  the  character,  which  he  has  represented  for  a  brief  hour  or 
so,  and  assumes  his  proper  personality.  He  goes  to  his  home  to  com- 
mune with  himself  and  rest  from  his  labors  of  the  evening.  He  recalls 
to  mind  the  role  he  ployed — the  King  in  Hamlet,  stout  Macbeth,  or  per- 
chance the  fat  and  jolly  Falstaff — and  is  joyful  or  despondent,  as  the 
case  may  be,  over  his  reception  by  the  public.  And  so  with  man  in  the 
Great  Adventure.  He  plays  his  part  on  the  stage  o  flife,  for  good  or 
evil,  and  after  having  passed  through  the  Gates  of  Death  his  soul 
emerges  into  a  spiritual  plane  called  by  the  Hindoos  Devachan.  Here 
he  recalls  the  grand  pageant  of  his  former  lives,  the  veil  of  matter  hav- 
ing been  rent  by  the  transition  known  as  death.     According  to  the 
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amount  of  spirituality  stored  up  in  former  incarnations  on  earth  de- 
pends the  stay  in  the  blissful  state  of  Devachan,  which  is  mentally 
raised  to  the  nth  degree.  ''But  where  is  Devachan V  asks  the  inquir- 
ingreader.  We  confess  to  have  no  intimate  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
but  conceive  it  to  be  a  zone  belting  this  old  globe  of  ours,  composed  of 
an  etherealized  matter  or  astral.  Such  is  conceivable.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  fourth  dimension  of  space  very  near  to  us  all. 

The  doctrine  of  reincarnation  is  best  studied  in  the  numerous 
books  and  brochures  issued  by  the  two  great  Theosophical  orders  ex- 
isting in  Europe  and  America.  The  doctrine  was  hardly  known  to  the 
people  of  the  Occident  until  Madame  Blavatsky  introduced  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Western  world,  although  it  was  believed  in  by  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  human  race  inhabiting  Asia.  At  first  it  was  re- 
garded with  that  contemptuous  scorn  that  always  accompanies  scien- 
tific skepticism.  But  today  it  has  seized  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the 
Occident  and  has  influenced  thousands. 

The  Kern  genealogy  lias  nothinii  to  say  regarding  the  grand  dog- 
ma of  reincarnation.  It  predicts  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  but  leaves  to  its  members  the  interpretation  thereof. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

As  regards  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation.  Dr.  Eoss  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say,  in  the  Theosophical  Path,  for  March,  1917: 

The  knowledge  of  reincarnation  displaces  tlie  haunting  fear  of  death  with  a 
feeling  of  continued  existence.  Simply  to  live  in  the  thought  of  reincarnation,  day 
after  day,  tiirows  new  light  upon  everything  and  invokes  to  a  degree  the  sustaining 
sense  of  immortality  in  the  depth  of  the  nature.  The  blank  wall  of  of  separation 
which  shuts  out  the  loved  one  gives  way  to  a  sunny  certainty  that  love  is  a  deathless 
tie  that  will  return  our  own  o  us  in  future  lives,  as  it  did  in  this  one.  There  is  com- 
fort and  uplift  in  the  thought  that  the  departed  friends  are  happy  and  free,  and  the 
released  soul  is  being  refreshed  and  prepared  for  another  life,  which  we  may  help 
to  make  a  happier  one  by  a  purer  and  wiser  devotion.  Through  Theosophy  one 
escapes  the  crushing  sorrov/  of  a  belief  that  some  beloved  but  unworthy  one  whose 
career  has  been  cut  short,  must  atone  for  the  errors  of  one  brief  life  by  an  eternity 
o  f suffering.  The  mind  cannot  accept  so  unjust  a  fate,  and  the  bruised  heart  finds 
no  happiness  in  the  thought  of  a  heaven  which  bars  out  the  suffering  sinners.  The 
passing  away  of  a  pure  and  noble  character  leaves  behind  the  consolation  of  a 
gragrant  memory;  but  the  most  grievous  sorrow  falls  upon  those  whose  hearts  have 
been  wrung  and  whose  prayers  have  been  unheeded  by  some  cherished  one  who  kept 
to  erring  ways  even   to  the  bitter  end. 

In  the  Theosophic  teachings  of  the  essential  divinity  and  spiritual  unity  of  man- 
kind, of  brotherhood  as  a  fact  in  nature,  of  karma  and  reincarnation,  of  human  per- 
fectibility, the  earthly  pilgrimage  takes  on  the  perspective  of  a  majestic  drama,  whose 
contrasting  scenes,  in  a  continued  plot,  are  set  upon  the  cosmic  stage,  first  before 
and  then  behind  the  curtain. 

AYS,  Kansas,  Sept.  6,  1917.  P.  E.  Kern,  Kern  Place,  El 
Paso,  Texas.  My  Dear  Uncle:  We  received  the  thirty- 
three  Kern  Genealogical  Charts  for  the  Henry  Kern  family 
of  five  children  and  twenty-seven  grandchildren.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  this  generous  and  noble  work  to  which  my 
father  appointed  you  historian,  twenty  years  ago.  And 
now,  to  receive  such  a  fine  Genealogical  Tree,  with  all  of  its  families 
interwoven,  with  such  beautiful  sentiments,  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  our  lives  to  study  and  read  the  beautiful  lessons  which  you  so 
thoughtfully  observe  in  all  detail,  not  overlooking  anything.  My  dear 
Uncle,  selfishness  is  the  root  of  evil — benevolence  is  its  cure.    In  no 
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lioarl  is  boiiovoKMU'o  more  beautiful  than  in  the  yonng  and  old;  iu  no 
lioart  is  soUishnot^s  move  ngly.  To  do  good  is  noblo;  to  bo  good  is  more 
noblo.  This  should  bo  tho  aim  oi  all  the  young  and  tho  old;  the  poor 
and  the  needy  should  oeeupy  a  large  plaee  in  their  hearts:  the  siek  and 
sul'lVring  should  elaim  their  attention;  the  sinful  and  eriminal  should 
awaken  their  deepest  pity;  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  should 
lind  a  large  plaee  in  their  eompassion.  Woman  appears  in  her  best 
estate  in  the  exereise  of  benevolent  deeds,  ilow  sweet  are  her  soothing 
words  to  the  disconsolate;  how  consoling  her  tears  of  sympathy  to  the 
weak;  how  fresh  her  spirit  of  hope  to  the  discouraged.  Man,  too,  ap- 
pears in  his  best  light  and  grauilest  aspect  wiien  he  appears  as  the  prac- 
tici\\  follower  of  llim  who  went  about  doing  good.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  giving  me  the  great  honor  of  appointing  me  historian.  I  will  try 
and  do  mv  verv  best  to  ever  be  watchful  of  the  duties  von  so  Jienerouslv 
aw^arded  me  to  my  keeping.  AVith  love  from  all  the  family,  I  am.  your 
devoted  niece.  Mary  Ida  Kern  Weisuer.  historian  for  life. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MAX 


KROME  KERN  WANGLER, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Long  before  the 
dawn  of  civilization  the  mind  of 
man  turned  toward  mysticism  iu 
an  effort  to  explain  the  unknown. 
Much  that  to  us  is  everyday 
knowledge,  trite  and  commonplace, 
was  to  primitive  man  the  myster- 
ious manifestation  of  supernatural 
power.  His  attempt  to  explain  this 
power  resulted  in  many  curious 
and.  to  us,  fantiistic  and  ridiculous 
theories  and  customs.  Through- 
out this  maiss  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  there  shot,  now  and 
then,  as  bolts  of  lightning  through 
the  dark  sky,  flashes  of  truth. 

As  these  truths  accumulated  from  time  to  time,  they  were  trans- 
mitted from  one  scholar  to  another,  until  gradually  in  every  age  and 
every  clime  the  possessors  of  tliese  truths  were  able  to  impart  them 
to  an  ever-increasing  number.  But  the  great  masses  of  the  people  were 
unable  to  grasp  such  facts  and  looked  upon  the  teachers  and  proclaiui- 
ers  of  them  as  pervert ers  of  the  truth  as  they  understood  it,  and  they 
failed  to  comprehend  them  and  frequently  drove  them  into  exile  or  put 
them  to  death. 

The  old  feudal  system,  wliere  the  lord  or  baron  was  the  central 
figure,  gradually  gave  way  Ivfore  the  oncoming  wave  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people. 
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PERSONAL  INFLUENCE. 


<  ( 


I  shot  an  arrow  in  the  air; 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where. 


I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air; 
It  fell  on  earth,  I  knew  not  where. 

9  *  *  * 

Long,  long  afterwarrh,  in  an  oak, 
I  found  the  arrow  still  unbroke. 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend." 

— H.  TV.  Longfellow. 


Y  DEAR  CHILDREN,  a  true  life 
must  always  make  for  liappiness, 
and  that  happiness  which  is  won 
without  giving  others  pain,  as 
Nature  is  very  exacting,  and  the 
only  kind  which  is  without  alloy. 
I  wish  to  leave  my  influence  with 
the  Keni  genealogy,  to  those  liv- 
ing and  to  those  still  unborn,  with 
my  suggestions.  Do  not  think  that 
instruction  is  needless,  or  that  the 
wav  is  easv — that  vou  are  in  no 

•  •  • 

danger  of  stumbling  if  you  essay 
it  without  a  guide.  Those  who 
have  trod  the  path  before  you,  can 
make  vour  wav  easv,  and  vour 
uncle  has  spent  many  years  of  re- 
search and  experiment,  searching 
for  the  hidden  laws  of  which  he 
speaks.  He  is  gratified  by  ripe 
experience.  The  true  conquest  of 
self  lies  in  a  full  development  of 
every  power  which  nature  has 
given.  The  human  heart  is  like 
a  mill-stone  in  a  mill.  Wlien  vou  put  vour  wheat  under  it,  it  turns  and 
bruises  the  wheat  into  flour.  If  you  put  no  wheat  in  it,  it  still  grinds 
on,  but  then  it  grinds  away  itself.  Some  are  wiser,  richer  and  stronger 
than  others,  that  they  may  direct  the  conduct,  supply  the  wants  and 
bear  the  burdens  of  others.  Some  are  formed  for  one,  and  some  are 
formed  for  another  employment,  and  all  are  qualified  for  some  useful 
business,  conclusive  to  general  good.  A  noble  and  attractive  every-day 
bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of  sincerity,  of  refinement,  and  these  are 
bred  in  years,  not  moments.  It  is  the  fruit  of  years  of  earnest,  kindly 
endeavors.  It  is  the  last  touch,  the  crowning  perfection  of  a  noble  life; 
it  has  been  truly  described  as  the  gold  on  the  spire ;  the  sunlight  on  the 
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cornfield — and  results  only  from  the  truest  balance  and  harmony  of 
soul.  What  a  man  says  or  does  is  often  an  uncertain  test  of  what  he 
is.  It  is  the  way  he  says  or  does  it  that  furnishes  the  best  index  of  his 
life.  The  man  or  woman  who,  for  conscience'  sake  is  ready  to  suffer 
and  endure  in  solitude,  without  so  much  as  the  encouragement  of  even 
a  single  sympathizing  voice,  is  an  exhibition  of  courage  of  a  far  higher 
kind  than  that  displayed  in  the  roar  of  battle,  where  even  the  weakest 
feels  encouraged  and  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  sympathy  and  the 
power  of  numbers.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  names  of  those  who 
through  faith  in  principle,  and  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  danger  and 
suffering,  have  fought  a  good  fight  in  the  moral  warfare  of  the  world, 
and  been  content  to  lay  down  their  lives,  rather  than  prove  false  to  their 
conscientious  convictions  of  the  truth.  So  now,  my  dear  children,  1 
will  give  you  the  first  lesson  your  uncle  had  to  study  well,  word  for 
word,  and  report  to  his  Elder  in  1899,  and  for  six  years  these  beautiful 
sentiments  were  engraved  on  the  memory  of  my  soul,  and  I  wish  to  en 
grave  them  on  the  mind  of  every  living  child,  and  to  those  yet  unborn ; 
so  my  dear  children,  read  often  this  lesson  of  personal  influence  whiclf 
your  uncle  now  portrays  to  the  children  of  the  Kern  genealogical  tree. 
INFLUENCE  is  to  a  man  what  flavor  is  to  fruit,  or  fragrance  to 
the  flower.  It  does  not  develop  strength  or  determine  character,  but 
it  is  the  measure  of  his  interior  richness  and  worth,  and  as  the  blossom 
cannot  tell  what  becomes  of  the  odor  wliich  is  wafted  away  from  it  by 
every  wind,  so  no  man  knows  the  limit  of  that  influence  which  constant- 
ly and  imperceptibly  escapes  from  his  daily  life,  and  goes  far  out  be- 
yond his  conscious  knowledge  or  remotest  thought.  Influence  is  a 
power  we  exert  over  others  by  our  thoughts,  words  and  actions;  by  our 
lives,  in  short.  It  is  a  silent,  a  pervading,  a  magnetic,  a  most  wondei"- 
ful  thing.  It  works  in  inexplicable  ways.  We  neither  see  nor  hear  ii, 
yet  consciously  or  unconsciously  we  exert  it.  Your  influence  is  not 
confined  to  yourself  or  your  immediate  actions ;  it  extends  to  others, 
and  will  reach  to  succeeding  ages.  Future  generations  will  feel  the 
influence  of  your  uncle's  conduct.  We  all  of  us  at  times  lose  sight  of 
this  principle  and  apparently  act  on  the  assumption  that  what  we  do  or 
think  or  say  can  affect  no  one  but  ourselves.  But  we  are  so  connected 
with  the  mortal  beings  around  us,  and  with  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us  that  we  cannot  avoid  exerting  a  most  important  influence  over  their 
character  and  final  condition,  and  thus,  long  after  we  shall  be  no  more 
— nay,  after  the  word  itself  shall  be  no  more — the  consequences  of  our 
conduct  to  thousands  of  our  fellow  men  will  be  nothing  less  than  ever- 
lasting destruction  or  eternal  life.  What  we  do  is  transacted  on  a  stage 
of  which  all  in  the  universe  are  spectators.  What  we  say  is  transmitted 
in  echoes  that  will  never  cease.  Wliat  we  are  is  influencing  and  acting 
on  the  rest  of  mankind.  Neutral  we  cannot  be.  Living  we  act  and  dead 
we  speak,  and  the  whole  universe  is  the  mighty  company,  forever  look- 
ing and  listening;  and  all  nature  the  tablets,  forever  recording  the 
words,  the  deeds,  the  thoughts,  the  passions  of  mankind.  It  is  a  high, 
solemn,  almost  awful  thought  for  every  individual  man,  that  his  earth- 
ly influence,  which  has  a  commencement,  will  never  through  all  ages 
have  an  end.    What  is  done,  is  done — has  already  blended  itself  with 
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the  boundless,  ever-living,  ever-working  universe  and  will  work  there 
for  good  and  evil,  openly  or  secretly,  throughout  all  time.  The  life  of 
everj"  man  is  as  the  well-spring  of  a  stream,  whose  small  beginnings  are, 
indeed,  plain  to  all,  but  whose  course  and  destination,  as  it  winds 
through  the  expanse  of  infinite  years,  only  the  omniscient  can  discern. 
God  has  written  upon  the  flower  that  sweetens  the  air,  upon  the  breeze 
that  rocks  the  flower  upon  its  stem,  upon  the  rain-drop  that  swells  the 
mighty  river,  upon  the  dew-drops  that  refresh  the  smallest  sprig  of 
moss  that  rears  its  head  in  the  desert,  upon  the  ocean  that  rocks  every 
swimmer  in  its  channel,  upon  every  penciled  shell  that  sleeps  in  the 
caverns  of  the  deep,  as  well  as  upon  the  mighty  sun  which  warms  and 
cheers  the  millions  of  creatures  that  live  in  its  light — upon  all  he  has 
written :  "None  of  us  liveth  to  himself. "  The  babe  that  perished  on  the 
bosom  of  its  mother,  like  a  flower  that  bowed  its  head  and  drooped  amid 
the  death-frosts  of  time — that  babe  not  only  in  its  image,  but  in  its  in- 
fluence, still  lives  and  speaks  in  the  chambers  of  the  mother's  heart. 
The  friend  with  whom  we  took  sweet  counsel  is  removed  visibly  from 
the  outward  eye;  but  the  lessons  that  he  taught,  the  grand  sentiments 
that  he  uttered,  the  deeds  of  generosity  by  which  he  was  characterized, 
the  moral  lineaments  and  likeness  of  the  man,  still  survive  and  appear 
in  the  silence  of  eventide  and  on  the  tablets  of  memory  and  in  the  light 
of  noon  and  dewy  eve,  and  though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh  eloquently 
and  in  the  midst  of  us.  Everything  leaves  a  history  and  an  influence. 
The  pebble,  as  well  as  the  planet,  goes  attended  by  its  shadow.  The  roll- 
ing rock  leaves  its  scratches  on  the  mountains,  the  river  its  channel  in 
the  soil,  the  animal  its  bones  in  the  stratum,  the  fern  and  leaf  their 
modest  epitaph  in  the  coal.  The  falling  drop  marks  its  sculpture  in 
the  sand  or  the  stone.  Not  a  foot  steps  into  the  snow  or  along  the 
ground  but  prints,  in  characters  more  or  less  lasting,  a  map  of  its  march. 
Every  act  of  man  inscribes  itself  in  the  memory  of  its  fellows  and  in 
his  own  manners  and  face.  The  air  is  full  of  sounds,  the  sky  of  tokens ; 
the  ground  is  all  memoranda  and  signatures  and  every  object  covered 
over  with  hints  which  speak  of  the  intelligent  mind.  The  sun  sets  be- 
yond the  western  hills,  but  the  trail  of  light  he  leaves  behind  him  guides 
the  pilgrim  to  his  distant  home. 

The  tree  falls  in  the  forest,  but  in  the  lapse  of  ages  it  has  turned 
into  coal,  and  our  fires  burn  now  the  brighter  because  it  grew  and  fell. 
The  coral  insect  dies,  but  the  reef  it  raised  breaks  the  surge  on  the 
shores  of  great  continents,  or  has  formed  an  isle  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  to  wave  with  harvests  for  the  good  of  man.  We  live  and  we  die, 
but  the  good  or  evil  that  we  do  lives  after  us  and  is  not  "buried  with 
our  bones."  The  career  of  great  men  remains  an  enduring  monument 
of  human  energy.  The  man  dies  and  disappears,  but  the  thoughts  and 
acts  survive  and  leave  an  indelible  stamp  upon  his  race.  And  thus  the 
spirit  of  his  life  is  prolonged  and  thus  perpetuated,  molding  the  thought 
and  will  and  tliereby  contributing  to  form  the  character  of  the  future. 
It  is  the  men  who  advance  in  the  highest  and  best  directions  who  are  the 
true  beacons  of  human  progress.  They  are  as  lights  set  upon  a  hill, 
illuminating  the  moral  atmosphere  around  them,  and  the  light  of  their 
spirit  continues  to  shine  upon  all  succeeding  generations.    The  golden 
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words  that  good  men  have  uttered,  the  examples  they  have  set,  live 
Ihrough  all  time;  they  pass  into  the  thought  and  hearts  of  their  suc- 
cessors, help  them  on  the  road  of  life  and  often  console  them  in  the  hour 
of  death.  They  live  a  universal  life,  speak  to  us  from  their  graves  and 
beckon  us  on  in  the  paths  which  they  trod.  Their  example  is  still  with 
us  to  guide,  to  influence  and  to  direct  us.  Nobility  of  character  is  a 
perpetual  bequest,  living  from  age  to  age  and  constantly  tending  to 
reproduce  its  like.  Your  uncle  always  found  time  in  the  far  northland 
to  devote  each  day  a  few  hours  to  his  studies.  It  is  what  man  was  that 
lives  and  acts  after  him.  What  he  said  sounds  along  the  years  like 
voices  amid  the  mountain  gorges,  and  what  he  did  is  repeated  after  him 
in  ever  multiplying  and  never  ceasing  reverberations.  Every  man  has 
left  behind  him  influences  for  good  or  evil  that  will  never  exhaust  them- 
selves. The  sphere  in  which  he  acts  may  be  small  or  it  may  be  great, 
it  may  be  his  fireside  or  it  may  be  a  kingdom,  a  village  or  a  great  nation, 
but  act  he  does,  ceaselessly  and  forever.  His  friends,  his  family,  his 
successors  in  office,  his  relatives  are  all  receptive  of  an  influence,  a 
moral  influence,  which  he  has  transmitted  to  mankind — either  a  bless- 
ing which  will  repeat  itself  in  showers  of  benediction,  or  a  curse  which 
will  multiply  itself  in  ever  accumulating  evil.  We  see  not  in  life  the 
end  of  human  actions.  Their  influence  never  dies.  In  ever  widening 
circles  it  reaches  beyond  the  grave.  Death  removes  us  from  this  to  an 
eternal  world.  Every  morning  when  we  go  forth  we  lay  the  molding 
hand  on  our  destiny,  and  every  evening  when  we  have  done  we  have  left 
a  deathless  impress  on  eternity.  ''We  touch  not  a  wire  but  that  it  vi- 
brates to  God."  Since  we  all  have  personal  influence  and  our  words 
and  actions  leave  a  well-night  indelible  track,  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
that  influence  as  potential  for  good  as  possible.  In  order  to  do  this 
you  may  show  yourself  a  man  among  men.  It  is  through  the  invisible 
lines  which  you  are  able  to  attach  to  the  minds  with  which  you  are 
brought  into  association  that  vou  can  influence  societv  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  good.  You  cannot  move  men  until  you  are  one  of  thera. 
They  will  not  follow  you  until  they  have  heard  your  voice,  shaken  your 
hand  and  fully  learned  your  principles  and  your  sympathies.  It  makes 
no  difference  how  much  you  know,  nor  how  much  you  are  capable  of 
doing.  You  may  pile  accomplishments  upon  acquisitions  mountain 
high;  but  if  you  fail  to  be  a  social  man,  demonstrating  to  society  that 
your  lot  is  with  the  rest,  a  little  child  with  a  song  in  its  mouth  and  a 
kiss  for  all,  and  a  pair  of  innocent  hands  to  lay  upon  the  knees  shall 
lead  more  hearts  and  change  the  direction  of  more  lives  than  you.  A 
just  appreciation  of  the  power  of  personal  influence  leads  to  a  sense 
of  duty  resting  upon  all  to  see  to  it  that  their  influence  is  exerted  in 
inculcating  a  proper  sense  of  right  in  the  community  in  which  they 
live;  to  be  sure  that  their  weight  is  constantly  cast  in  the  scale  of  right 
against  wrong;  that  they  be  found  furthering  ail  matters  of  enlightened 
public  concern.  They  should  as  far  as  possible  walk  through  life  as 
a  band  of  music  moves  down  the  street,  flinging  out  pleasures  on  every 
side  through  the  air  to  all,  far  and  near,  who  can  listen.  Some  men  fill 
the  air  with  their  presence  and  sweetness,  as  orchards  in  October  days 
fill  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  ripe  fruit.    Some  women  cling  to  their 
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homes  like  the  honey-suckle  over  the  door,  yet,  like  it,  sweeten  all  the 
region  with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  their  goodness.  Such  men  and 
women  are  trees  of  righteousness,  which  are  ever  dropping  precious 
fruit  around  them.  Their  lives  shine  like  star-beams,  or  charm  the  heart 
like  songs  sung  upon  a  holy  da}^  How  great  and  beautiful  and  bless- 
ed it  is  to  hold  the  royal  gifts  of  the  soul,  so  that  they  shall  be  music 
to  some  and  fragrance  to  others  and  life  to  all.  It  would  be  a  most 
worthy  object  of  life  to  make  the  power  which  we  have  within  us  the 
breath  of  other  men's  joys;  to  scatter  sunshine  where  only  clouds  and 
shadows  reign ;  to  fill  the  atmosphere  where  earth 's  weary  toilers  must 
stand  with  a  brightness  which  they  cannot  create  for  themselves,  but 
long  for,  enjoy  and  appreciate.  There  is  an  energy  of  moral  suasion 
in  a  good  man's  life  passing  the  highest  efforts  of  the  orator's  genius. 
The  seen  but  silent  beauty  of  holiness  speaks  more  eloquently  of  God 
and  duty  than  the  tongues  of  man  and  angels.  Let  parents  remember 
this :  The  best  inheritance  a  parent  can  bequeath  to  a  child  is  a  virtu- 
ous example,  a  legacy  of  hallowed  remembrance  and  associations.  The 
beauty  of  holiness  beaming  through  the  life  of  a  beloved  relative  or 
friend  is  more  effectual  to  strengthen  such  as  do  stand  in  virtue's  way 
and  raise  up  those  that  are  bowed  down,  than  precept  or  command, 
entreaty  or  warning.  Shall  our  influence  be  for  good  or  evil?  For 
good?  Then  let  no  act  of  ours  be  such  as  could  lead  a  fellow  mortal 
astray.  It  is  a  terrible  thought  that  some  careless  word,  uttered  it, 
may  be  in  jest,  may  start  some  soul  on  the  downward  road.  Oh,  it  is 
terrible  power  that  we  have — the  power  of  influence — and  it  clings  to 
us.  We  cannot  shake  it  off.  It  is  born  with  us,  and  it  has  grown  with 
our  growth  and  strengthened  with  our  strength.  It  speaks,  it  walks, 
it  moves ;  it  is  powerful  in  every  look  of  our  eye,  in  every  word  of  our 
mouth,  in  every  act  of  our  lives.  We  cannot  live  to  ourselves.  We 
must  either  be  a  light  to  illumine  or  a  tempest  to  destroy.  We  must 
bear  constantly  in  mind  that  there  is  one  record  we  cannot  interline — 
our  lives  written  on  others'  hearts.  How  gladly  we  would  review  and 
write  a  kind  word  tliere,  a  generous  act  here,  erase  a  frown  and  put  in 
a  loving  word,  a  bright  smile  and  a  tender  expression.  Harshness  would 
be  erased  and  gentleness  written.  But,  alas — what  is  written  is  writ- 
ten. Cloto  will  not  begin  anew  to  spin  the  threads  of  life,  and  our  act- 
ions go  forth  into  the  world  freighted  with  their  burden  of  good  or  evil 
influence.  Character  is  one  of  the  greatest  motive  powers  in  the  world. 
In  its  noblest  embodiments  it  exemplifies  human  nature  in  its  highest 
form,  for  it  exhibits  man  at  his  best.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  individual 
greatness — the  Doric  and  splendid  column  of  the  majestic  structure 
of  a  true  and  dignified  man,  who  is  at  once  a  subject  and  a  king.  Char- 
acter is  to  a  man  what  the  fly-wheel  is  to  the  engine.  By  the  force  of 
its  momentum  it  carries  him  through  times  of  temptation  and  trial; 
it  steadies  him  in  times  of  popular  excitement  and  tumult  and  exerts  a 
guiding  and  controlling  influence  over  his  life. 

There  are  trying  and  perilous  circumstances  in  life  which  show 
how  valuable  and  important  a  good  character  is.  It  is  a  strong  and 
sure  staff  of  support  when  everything  else  fails.  In  the  crisis  of  temp- 
tation, in  the  battle  of  life,  when  the  struggle  comes  either  within  or 
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without,  it  is  our  strength,  heroism,  virtue  and  consistency — our  char- 
acter, in  short,  which  defends  and  secures  our  happiness  and  honor. 
And  if  they  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  need — in  the  season  of  danger — all 
may  be  irretrievably  lost,  and  nothing  left  us  except  vain  regrets  and 
penitential  tears.  Character  is  power,  character  is  influence,  and  he 
who  has  character,  though  he  may  have  nothing  else,  has  the  means  of 
being  eminently  useful,  not  only  to  his  immediate  friends,  but  to  society, 
to  the  cliurch  of  God  and  to  the  world.  When  a  person  has  lost  his 
character  all  is  lost — all  peace  of  mind,  all  complacency  in  himself, 
are  fled  forever.  He  despises  himself ;  he  is  despised  by  his  fellow  men. 
Within  is  shame  and  remorse;  without,  neglect  and  reproach.  He  is 
of  necessity  a  miserable  and  useless  man,  and  he  is  so  even  though  he 
be  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  It 
is  better  to  be  poor;  it  is  better  to  be  reduced  to  beggary;  it  is  better 
to  be  cast  into  prison,  or  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery  than  to  be 
destitute  of  a  good  name,  or  endure  the  pains  and  evils  of  a  conscious 
worthlessness  of  character.  The  value  of  character  is  the  standard  of 
human  progress.  The  individual,  the  community,  the  nation,  tell  of 
their  standing,  their  advancement,  their  worth,  their  true  wealth  and 
glory,  in  the  eye  of  God,  by  their  estimation  of  character.  That  man  or 
nation  that  lightly  esteems  character,  is  low,  groveling  and  barbarous. 
Wherever  character  is  made  a  secondary  object,  sensualism  and  crime 
prevail.  He  who  would  prostitute  character  to  reputation  is  base.  He 
who  lives  for  anything  less  than  character  is  mean.  He  who  enters 
upon  any  study,  pursuit,  amusement,  pleasure,  habit,  or  course  of  life, 
without  considering  its  effect  upon  his  character  is  not  a  trusty  or  an 
honest  man.  He  whose  modes  of  thought,  states  of  feeling,  every  day 
acts,  common  language,  and  whole  outward  life,  are  not  directed  by  a 
wise  reference  to  their  influence  upon  his  character  is  a  man  always 
to  be  watched.  Just  as  a  man  prizes  his  character  so  is  he.  There  is 
a  difference  between  character  and  reputation.  Character  is  what  a 
man  is;  reputation  is  what  he  is  thouglit  to  be.  Character  is  within; 
reputation  is  without.  Character  is  always  real;  reputation  may  be 
false.  Character  is  substantial  and  enduring;  reputation  may  be 
vapory  and  fleeting.  Character  is  at  home;  reputation  is  abroad. 
Character  is  in  a  man's  own  soul;  reputation  is  in  the  minds  of  others. 
Character  is  the  solid  food  of  life;  reputation  is  the  dessert.  Character 
is  what  gives  a  man  value  in  his  own  eyes,  reputation  is  what  he  is 
valued  at  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Character  is  his  real  worth;  reputa- 
tion is  his  market  price.  A  man  may  have  a  good  character  and  a  ba  1 
reputation ;  or,  a  man  may  have  a  good  reputation  and  a  bad  character, 
as  we  form  our  opinion  of  men  from  what  they  appear  to  be,  and  not 
from  what  they  really  are.  Most  men  are  more  anxious  about  their 
reputation  than  they  are  about  their  character.  This  is  not  right. 
While  every  man  should  endeavor  to  maintain  a  good  reputation,  ho 
should  especially  labor  to  possess  a  good  character.  Our  true  happi- 
ness depends  not  so  much  on  what  is  thought  of  us  by  others,  as  on 
what  we  really  are  in  ourselves.  Men  of  good  character  are  generally 
men  of  good  reputation,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  the  motives 
and  actions  of  the  best  of  men  are  sometimes  misunderstood  and  mis- 
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represented,  but  it  is  important  above  everything  else  that  we  be  right 
and  do  right,  whether  our  motives  and  actions  are  properly  understood 
and  appreciated  or  not.  Nothing  can  be  so  important  to  any  man  as  the 
formation  and  possession  of  a  good  character.  Character  is  of  slow 
but  steady  growth,  and  the  smaHest  cliild  and  the  humblest  and  weak- 
est individual  may  attain  heights  that  now  seem  inaccessible  by  the 
constant  and  patient  exercise  of  just  as  much  moral  power  as,  from 
time  to  time,  they  possess.  The  faithful  discharge  of  daily  duty,  the 
simple  integrity  of  purpose  and  power  of  life  that  all  can  attain  with 
effort,  contribute  silently  but  surely  to  the  building  up  of  a  moral 
character  that  knows  no  limit  to  its  power,  no  bonds  to  its  heroism. 
The  influences  which  operate  in  the  formation  of  character  are  numer- 
ous, and  however  trival  some  of  them  may  appear  they  are  not  to  be 
despised.  The  most  powerful  forces  in  nature  are  those  that  operate 
the  most  silently  and  imperceptibly.  This  is  equally  true  of  those  moral 
forces  which  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  our  minds  and  give  com- 
plexion to  our  character.  Among  the  most  powerful  are  early  impres- 
sions, examples  and  habits.  Early  impressions,  although  they  may 
appear  to  be  but  slight,  are  the  most  enduring,  and  exert  a  great  in- 
fluence on  life.  The  tiniest  bit  of  public  opinion  sown  in  the  minds  of 
children  in  private  life  afterwards  issue  forth  to  the  world  and  become 
its  public  opinions,  for  nations  are  gathered  out  of  nurseries.  By 
repetition  of  acts  the  character  becomes  slowly  but  decidedly  formed. 
The  several  acts  may  seem  in  themselves  trival,  but  so  are  the  continu- 
ous acts  of  daily  life.  Our  minds  are  given  us,  but  our  characters  we 
make.  The  full  measure  of  all  the  powers  necessary  to  make  a  man 
are  no  more  a  character  than  a  handful  of  seeds  is  an  orchard  of  fruit. 
Plant  the  seeds  and  tend  them  well  and  the}^  will  make  an  orchard.  Cul- 
tivate the  powers  and  harmonize  them  well  and  they  will  make  a  noble 
'character.  The  germ  is  not  the  tree,  the  acorn  is  not  the  oak;  neither 
is  the  mind  a  character.  God  gives  the  mind;  man  makes  the  character. 
Mind  is  the  garden;  character  is  tlie  fruit.  Mind  is  the  white  page; 
character  is  the  writing  we  put  on  it.  Mind  is  the  metallic  plate ;  char- 
acter is  our  engraving  thereon.  Mind  is  the  shop,  the  counting  room; 
character  is  our  profits  on  the  trade.  Large  profits  are  made  from 
quick  sales  and  small  percentage ;  so  great  characters  are  made  by  many 
little  acts  and  efforts.  A  dollar  is  composed  of  a  thousand  mills;  so 
is  a  character  of  a  thousand  thoughts  and  acts.  The  secret  thought 
never  expressed,  the  inward  indulgence  in  imaginary  wrong,  the  lie 
never  told  for  want  of  courage,  the  licentiousness  never  indulged  in 
for  fear  of  public  rebuke,  the  irreverence  of  the  heart,  are  iust  as  ef- 
fectual in  staining  the  heart  as  though  the  world  knew  all  about  them. 
A  subtle  thing  is  character,  and  a  constant  work  is  its  formation. 
Whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  it  has  been  long  in  its  growth  and  is  the 
aggregate  of  millions  of  little  mental  acts.  A  good  character  is  a  prec- 
ious thing,  above  rubies,  gold,  crowns  or  kingdoms,  and  the  work  of 
making  it  is  the  noblest  labor  on  earth.  A  good  character  is,  in  all 
cases,  the  fruit  of  personal  exertion.  It  is  not  an  inheritance  from 
parents ;  it  is  not  created  by  external  advantages ;  it  is  no  necessary 
appendage  of  birth,  wealth,  talents  or  station;  but  it  is  the  result  of 
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one's  own  endeavors.  All  the  variety  of  minute  circumstances  which 
go  to  form  character  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Not  a  day  passes  without  its  discipline,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil.  There  is  no  act,  however  trivial,  but  has  its  train  of  conse- 
quences ;  as  there  is  no  hair,  however  small,  but  casts  its  shadow.  Not 
only  is  character  of  importance  to  its  possessor  as  the  means  of  con- 
ferring upon  him  true  dignity  and  worth,  but  it  exerts  an  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  all  within  its  pale,  the  importance  of  which  can  never 
be  over-estimated.  It  might  better  be  called  an  effluence;  for  it  is 
constantly  radiating  from  a  man,  and  then  most  of  all  when  he  is  least 
conscious  of  its  emanation.  We  are  moulding  others  wherever  we  are. 
Books  are  only  useful  when  they  are  read;  sermons  are  only  influen- 
tial when  they  are  listened  to;  but  character  keeps  itself  at  all  times 
before  men's  attention,  and  its  weight  is  felt  by  everyone  who  comes 
within  its  sphere.  Other  agencies  are  intermittent,  like  the  revolving 
light,  which  after  a  time  of  brightness  goes  out  into  a  period  of  dark- 
ness; but  character  is  continuous  in  its  operations,  and  shines  with 
the  steady  radiance  of  a  star.  A  good  character  is  therefore  to  be 
carefully  maintained  for  the  sake  of  others,  if  possible,  more  than  our- 
selves. It  is  a  coat  of  triple  steel,  giving  security  to  the  wearer,  pro- 
tection to  the  oppressed,  and  inspiring  the  oppressor  with  awe.  Every 
man  is  bound  to  aim  at  the  possession  of  a  good  character  as  one  of  the 
highest  objects  of  his  life.  His  very  effort  to  secure  it  by  worthy  means 
will  furnish  him  with  a  motive  for  exertion,  and  his  idea  of  manhood 
in  proportion  as  it  is  elevated,  will  steady  and  animate  his  motives. 
The  pursuit  of  it  will  prove  no  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or 
fame,  but  on  the  contrary,  not  only  is  the  attainment  of  a  good  char- 
acter an  almost  indispensable  thing  for  him  who  would  make  his  mark 
in  the  world,  but  such  is  the  nature  of  character  that  the  control  over 
the  acts  and  tlioughts  of  an  individual,  whicli  must  be  acquired  before 
character  can  exhibit  inherent  strength,  conduces  in  a  very  great  degree 
to  the  very  condition  which  produces  success.  Character  is  the  grand- 
est thing  man  can  live  for;  it  is  to  have  worth  of  soul,  wealth  of  heart, 
diamond-dust  of  mind.  He  who  has  this  aim  lives  to  be  what  he  ought 
to  be,  and  to  do  what  duty  requires.  To  him  comes  fame,  delighted  to 
crown  him  with  her  wreaths  of  honor.  Sum  it  up  as  we  will,  character, 
is  the  great  desideratum  o/  human  life.  This  truth,  sublime  in  its  sim.- 
plicity  and  powerful  in  its  beauty,  is  the  highest  lesson  of  religion,  the 
first  that  youtli  should  learn,  and  the  last  that  age  should  forget.  It 
is  of  minor  importance  what  trials  and  struggles  must  be  passed 
through  if  only  the  grand  result  is  achieved ;  and  no  well-balanced  char- 
acter can  ever  be  produced  without  being  tested  by  hardship  and  ad- 
versity. The  lesson  of  perfect  conquest  over  self  requires  that  a  man 
must  learn  to  endure  slights  and  crosses  without  losing  his  temper  and 
when  self-control  is  perfect  without  eve^  seeming  to  be  disconcerted  by 
them.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  started  in  life  a  rude  and  uneducated 
lad,  acquired  such  self-command  and  so  perfect  a  manner,  that  he  met 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
met  him,  by  the  dignity  and  force  of  his  character.  This  he  acquired 
by  a  force  of  self -discipline ;  taking  note  of  his  own  defects  of  char- 
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acter,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  discovered  endeavoring  to  overcome 
them.  How  many  men  have  the  strength  to  do  as  he  did,  and  listen  at- 
tentively to  those  who  told  him  of  his  faults?  For  all  have  faults,  as 
no  one  is  perfect ;  but  the  man  who  recognizes  his  faults  and  earnestly 
desires  to  overcome  them  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  character  that 
will  grow  more  perfect  day  by  day;  while  he  who  wraps  himself  in  a 
mantle  of  false  pride  and  resents  the  mere  allusion  to  his  faults  merely 
displays  his  weakness  and  shows  his  own  lack  of  proper  balance.  Some 
faults  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  merely  act  as  foils  to  show  the 
strong  points  of  a  character.  Who  can  help  admiring  that  generous 
hospitality  which  still  lingers  among  the  residents  of  the  South  and 
which  leads  them  to  offer  the  best  they  have  to  a  passing  guest  even 
though  they  may  be  in  dire  poverty?  Those  faults  of  character  which 
sliould  be  shunned  more  than  all  the  rest  are  selfishness  and  cruelty. 
Mucli  may  be  excused  to  him  who  is  unselfish  and  kind  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellow  men.  But  a  cruel  and  selfish  man  can  never  be  admir- 
able even  if  he  have  every  gift  which  fortune  can  bestow.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  will  be  long  admired  for  his  intellect  and  power,  but  future 
generations  will  learn  to  abhor  his  name  and  career  because  it  was 
stained  with  blood,  and  his  character  was  as  selfish  as  it  was  cruel. 

KERN  &  CIE  A.-G.,  Direktion,  Aarau,  Switzerland  den  11th  Octo- 
ber, 1917.  Peter  Edward  Kern,  Esq.,  Kern  Place,  El  Paso,  Texas,  U. 
S.  A.  Gentleman — I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  dated 
7th  September  and  for  the  picture  from  your  grandfather  Mr.  Francis 
Xavier  Kern.  I  don't  think  that  our  two  families  will  have  the  same  an- 
cestor unless  this  will  date  for  many  centuries  over.  My  lineage  de- 
scend from  Berlingen  on  the  Bodensee  (lake  of  Constance),  in  the  can- 
ton of  Thurgau.  Also  in  the  idea  to  write  a  geneology  of  my  family  T 
have  been  there,  fit  is  some  years  ago  in  order  to  write  down  all  details 
of  my  ancestors  from  all  archives  and  parochial  registers  until  to  the 
Leginning  of  the  16th  century.  I  cannot  find  in  my  notices  the  name  of 
Franz  Xaver  Kern  and  no  ancestor  who  will  have  translated  his  dom- 
icile to  Basle.  Then,  as  far  as  I  can  see  in  my  notices  all  our  ancestors 
were  reformists,  whilst  your  grandfather  has  been  catholique.  I  sug- 
,i?:est  that  your  ancestors  will  be  perhaps  of  the  St.  Gall  Upper  Country 
(Switzerland)  where  you  can  still  find  the  name  Kern  under  the  Catho- 
lics. But  also  this  race  has  no  relations  to  my  ancestors  as  far  as  I  can 
see  through  the  registers.  Our  family-arms  are  a  heart  with  three  ears 
of  corn  growing  out  of  it.  It  will  be  perhaps  possible  to  find  out  quite 
sure  through  your  family-arms  if  your  ancestors  have  been  really  of 
Swiss  origin.  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  again  from  you  in  this 
ii'atter  and  remain  in  the  meantime.  Gentleman,  Your  very  sincerely, 
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MY  OWN  LIFE. 

T   IS   DIFFICULT  for  a  man  to 

speak  long  of  himself  without 
vanity,  therefore  I  shall  be  short. 
It  may  be  thought  an  instance  of 
vanity  that  I  pretend  at  all  to 
write  my  life;  but  this  narrative 
shall  contain  little  more  than  my 
business  career,  as  indeed,  almost 
all  my  life  has  been  spent  as  a 
merchant  jeweler  in  pursuit  and 
occupation.  The  first  success  of 
most  of  my  business  was  such  as 
not  to  be  an  object  of  vanity.  I 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1860,  on  the  farm.  New  Riegal,  0. 
I  was  of  a  good  family,  both  by 
father  and  mother.  My  father's 
familv  is  a  branch  of  the  House 
of  Kern,  St.  Gall  upper  country, 
Switzerland,  and  in  17th  century 
moved  his  domicile  to  Basal  on 
the  Rliine,  manufacturer  of  rare 
wine  and  merchant,  and  my  an- 
cestors have  been  sturdy  and  rug- 
ged frontiersmen  and  pioneers. 
My  mother  was  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis XavierFelix  Smith,  a  cabinet  maker,  from  the  Province  of  Luxem- 
burg, on  the  border  of  France.  Our  family,  however,  was  not  rich,  there 
being  myself,  an  older  brother,  six  sisters  and  a  younger  brother.  My 
father  received  a  kick  from  his  favorite  colt,  from  which  he  died,  when  I 
was  infant,  leaving  me  with  an  elder  brother,  six  sisters  and  a  younger 
brother  under  the  care  of  our  mother,  a  woman  of  singular  merit,  who, 
though  but  thirty-five  years,  young  and  handsome,  devoted  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  rearing  and  educating  of  her  children.  I  passed  through 
the  little  red  brick  school  house  on  the  corner  cross-road,  near  tlie 
farm,  received  my  little  education,  and  was  seized  very  early  with  a 
passion  for  a  trade,  which  has  been  the  ruling  idea  of  my  life,  and  the 
great  source  of  my  enjoyment.  I  learned  the  jewelry  trade  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  My  studious  disposition,  my  sobriety  and  my  industry,  gave 
my  family  a  notion  that  a  trade  was  a  proper  profession  for  me,  my 
very  slender  fortune.  It  was  with  hardships,  trials  and  tribulations 
that  I  passed  through,  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years,  during  the  period 
of  learning  my  trade.  My  health  was  good,  and  being  aml)itious  and 
studious  I  prevailed  on  my  mother  to  pay  for  a  course  in  night  school. 
After  finishing  my  trade  I  started  for  the  west,  in  1879,  reached  Kansas 
City,  and  there  I  met  my  elder  brother  Henry,  in  line  at  the  postoffice. 
We  had  a  nice  visit.  He  was  looking  for  a  homestead  from  Uncle  Sam 
and  I  was  going  to  Denver,  Colorado.  Not  finding  any  work  at  Denver, 
I  decided  to  go  to  the  frontier  and   help   to   build   the   Denver  &  Rio 
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Grande  Railway.  Here  is  where  I  made  my  first  two  thousand  dollars. 
I  reached  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  in  the  fall  of  1880,  took  a  position  with 
Sim  Lucas,  the  jeweler,  and  worked  for  one  year,  then  left  for  Texas 
in  the  spring  of  1881  and  sold  goods  through  the  country  on  a  two- 
horse  wagon  through  Mineola,  Texas,  and  sold  out  at  Tyler,  Texas,  and 
took  a  stage  for  El  Paso,  Texas,  December,  1881.  I  made  my  first  de- 
posit at  the  State  National  Bank,  Will  Austin  being  the  cashier.  I 
took  a  position  with  Col.  Pintosky,  the  jeweler.  In  1882  I  opened  the 
Kern  Jewelry  House  at  No.  202  S  .El  Paso  St.,  and  married  January  19, 
1887.  I  sold  one  million  and  one-fourth  dollars  worth  of  jewelry  in  eigh- 
teen years  and  left  for  Chicago  in  1897,  and  in  1898  went  to  the  Klon- 
dike. I  packed  my  supplies  over  the  Chilcoot  Pass  with  my  companions, 
floated  down  Lake  Linderman,  Lake  Bennett,  Marsh  Lake,  Lake  Le- 
barge,  shot  White  Horse  Rapids  and  Five  Finger  Rapids  and  down 
the  Yukon  to  Dawson,  Northwest  territory,  and  came  over  the  ice  back 
to  Skagway,  there  opening  up  the  P.  E.  Kern  Jewelry  House.  I  came 
out  November  22nd,  1910  to  El  Paso  and  opened  up  Kern  Place  in  1913, 
paved  Cincinnati  street  and  built  two  houses  May,  1914,  and  by  1917 
Kern  Place  had  forty  houses,  and  in  the  same  year  I  built  the  street 
car  line  to  Madeline  Park.  I  have  been  a  very  busy  man,  but  still  have 
found  time  to  finish  The  Kern  Genealogy  in  three  hand-made  charts, 
containing  two  hundred  thousand  words,  and  a  booklet  containing  also 
two  hundred  thousand  words.  My  dear  children,  my  pen  can't  portray 
to  you  the  unforgotten,  desolate  lure  of  the  Yukon,  the  hardship  en- 
countered fighting  its  fiendish  cold. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  "SOURDOUGH." 

There  where  the  ^nighty  mountains  hare  their  fangs  unto  the  moon, 
There  where  the  sullen  sun-dogs  glare  in  the  snoiv-hright,  bitter  moon, 
And  the  glacier-glutted  streams  sweep  down  at  the  clarion  call  of  June. 

There  where  the  living  tundras  keep  their  tryst  with  the  tranquil  snows; 
There  where  the  silences  are  spawned,  and  the  light  of  hell- fire  flows, 
Into  the  hoivl  of  the  midnight  sky,  violet,  amher  and  rose. 

There  where  the  rapids  churn  and  roar,   and   the   ice-floes   bellowing 

run; 
Where  the  tortured,  twisted  rivers  of  blood  rush  to  the  setting  sun — 
I've  packed  my  kit  and  I'm  going,  boys,  ere  another  day  is  done. 

I  knetv  it  ivould  call,  or  soon  or  late,  as  it  calls  the  whirring  wings; 

It's  the  olden  lure,  it's  the  golden  lure,  it's  the  lure  of  the  timeless 
things. 

And  tonight,  oh  God,  of  the  trails  untrod,  how  it  whines  in  my  heart- 
strings! 

I'm  sick  to  death  of  your  well-groomed  gods,   your   make-belief  and 

your  show; 
I  long  for  a  whiff  of  bacon  and  beans,  a  snug  shakedown  in  the  snow; 
A  trail  to  break,  and  a  life   at  stake,  and  another  bout  with  the  foe. 
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With  the  raw-ribhed  Wild  that  abhors  all  life,  the  Wild  that  would  crush 

and  rend, 
I  have  clinched  and  closed  tvith  the  naked  North,  I  have  learned  to  defy 

and  defend; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  ive  have  fought  it  out — yet  the  Wild  must  ivin  in 

the  end. 

I  have  flouted  the  Wild.     I  have  followed  its  lure,  fearless,  familiar, 

alone; 
By  all  that  the  battle  means  and  makes  I  claim  that  land  for  mine  own; 
Yet  the  Wild  must  win,  and  a  day  will  come  when  I  shall  be  overthrown. 

Then  when  as  wolf-dogs  fight  we've  fought,  the  lean  wolf -land  and  I; 
Fought  and  bled  till  the  snows  are  red  under  the  reeling  sky; 
Even  as  lean  wolf-dog  goes  down  will  I  go  down  and  die. — Service. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world  as  in  a  great  theater,  where  the  true 
springs  and  causes  of  every  event  are  entirely  concealed  from  us,  nor 
have  we  either  sufficient  wisdom  to  foresee,  or  power  to  prevent,  those 
ills  with  which  we  are  continually  threatened.  We  hang  in  perpetual 
suspense  between  life  and  death,  health  and  sickness,  plenty  and  want, 
which  are  distributed  amongst  the  human  species  by  secret  and  un- 
known causes,  whose  operation  is  often  unexpected,  and  always  unac- 
countable. These  unknown  causes  then,  become  the  constant  object  of 
our  hope  and  fear. 

So  ends  my  life  history,  making  this  oration  of  myself,  but  I  hope 
it  is  not  a  misplaced  one. 

October  13,  1917. 


THE  GREAT  WORK  EVOLUTION. 

1. — Nature  evolves  a  man.  2. — Man,  co-operating  with  nature, 
evolves  a  "Master."  3. — The  Master-man,  co-operating  with,  and 
controlling  the  forces,  activities  and  processes  of  nature,  evolves  a 
(?) 

Some  things  we  know,  and  we  know  that  we  know  them.  Some 
things  we  assume  to  know,  but  we  know  that  we  do  not  know  them. 
Some  things  we  believe,  but  we  do  not  know  them,  nor  do  we  even  as- 
sume to  know  them.  All  other  things  we  neither  know,  nor  assume  to 
know,  nor  do  we  even  believe  them.  We  know  that  the  flowers  bloom 
and  that  the  birds  sing.  We  know  when  we  are  happy,  and  we  know 
what  sorrow  is.  The  most  ancient  records  at  this  time,  known  to  man, 
are  those  of  the  Great  School  that  have  been  identified  with  the  prehis- 
toric struggle  long  antedating  the  earliest  records  of  that  struggle. 
''The  Law  of  Integration,"  some  have  named  it,   also   "The   Law   of 
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Growth."  Others  call  it  "The  Organic  Principle,"  still  others  name 
it ' '  The  Law  of  Alimity. "  It  is  also  known  as  ' '  The  Law  of  Evolution. ' ' 
The  Great  School,  however,  has  come  to  designate  it  as  "  Nature 's  Con- 
structive Principle. ' '  It  matters  little  what  name  we  give  it,  so  long  as 
we  know  with  exactness  and  certainty  the  meaning  of  the  name  selected. 
The  "School  of  the  Masters,"  ages  upon  ages  ago,  demonstrated  that 
Morality  is  an  exact  science,  and  that  it  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
constructive  spirituality.  Having  discovered  and  demonstrated  this 
fact  it  became  clear  to  the  Wise  Man  that  a  great,  broad  foundation  of 
moral  principle  must  hrst  be  laid  for  the  world  to  stand  upon  before 
it  would  be  possible  for  it  to  receive  spiritual  knowledge  or  rightly  use 
it.  The  Great  School,  therefore,  has  sought,  first,  to  lay  that  broad 
foundation  of  moral  principle  and  get  the  world  to  stand  upon  it.  It 
has  sought  to  impress  mankind  with  the  scientilic  nature  of  morality 
with  its  relation  to  constructive  spirituality.  On  this  basis  it  has 
sought  to  educate  man  to  a  place  of  moral  development  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  receive  the  higher  knowledge  and  rightly  use  it.  In  other 
words,  the  Great  School  has  been  endeavoring  first,  to  give  to  the  world 
a  definite  knowledge  of  moral  law  and  moral  principles  necessary  to 
sustain  those  who  might  desire  to  receive  the  technical  instruction,  and 
make  the  scientific  demonstration  through  a  personal  experience,  and 
finally — it  is  hoped  that  when  my  booklet  is  finished  it  will  impress  all 
of  the  Kern  genealogical  families  born,  and  those  still  unborn,  upon 
every  reader,  in  such  manner  as  to  inspire  him  or  her  to  immediate 
action,  in  the  paramount  fact  that  it  is  to  his  own  best  interest,  his  own 
greatest  good,  and  his  own  largest  possibility  of  happiness,  both  now 
and  in  the  future  of  this  life,  both  here  and  in  the  life  to  come,  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  noble  and  ennobling  task  of  "Living  a  Life"  in  con- 
formity with  "Nature's  Constructive  Principle,"  and  never  thereafter 
to  factor  until  he  shall  arrive  at  the  good  of  individual  mastership, 
whether  that  be  in  this  life  or  in  the  great  hereafter.  In  the  Ethical 
Section  of  the  General  Formulary  he  has  the  crystallized  experiences 
of  the  "Masters  of  Natural  Science"  throughout  all  the  past  ages  of 
their  scientific  labors.  If  he  is  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  the  scientific  result,  therein  placed  before  him,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  achieve  the  same  result,  and  with  the  least  possible  waste 
of  time,  energy  and  effort,  and  with  the  minimum  of  disappointment, 
suffering  and  sorrow.  If  he  is  willing  to  travel  the  road  which  they 
have  so  carefully  blazed  for  him,  he  may  save  himself  both  the  time  and 
the  effort,  as  well  as  the  suffering  incident  to  finding  his  own  way 
through  a  strange  wilderness  wherein  many  difficulties  and  dangers 
abound.  In  its  relation  to  the  great  work  of  spiritual  unfoldment  along 
constructive  lines,  this  common  little  word  gives  expression  to  what 
might  well  be  named  "the  color  scheme"  of  "The  Philosophy  of  In- 
dividual Life,"  for  it  gives  expression  to  that  which  lends  warmth, 
beauty  and  illumination  to  the  otherwise  hard  life  of  "Duty,"  and 
transforms  the  iron  chain  of  "Obligation"  into  the  sparkling,  bejew- 
eled,  golden  thread  of  "Privilege." 
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FOUR   GREAT   STRUGGLES— WORK   OF   THE   INITIATE,  TO 

THE  INITIATE. 

Your  uncle,  my  dear  children,  as  a  student  of  the  ' '  Great  School, ' ' 
has  a  definite  and  specific  purpose  in  presenting  this  formula,  namely: 

FIRST:— THE  EFFORT  TO  PREVENT  THE  FORMING  OP 
HABITS  NOT  ESTABLISHED. 

SECOND:— THE  OVERCOMING  OF  UNDESIRABLE  HAB- 
ITS ALREADY  ESTABLISHED. 

THIRD:— THE  GREAT  STRUGGLE  TO  CULTIVATE  MORAL 
POWERS  THAT  ARE  NOT  POSSESSED. 

FOURTH:— THE  PERSISTENT  EFFORT  TO  INCREASE 
PERMANENCY  OF  VIRTUE  ALREADY  ATTAINED,  AND  NEC- 
ESSARY IN  CHARACTER  BUILDING. 

That  he  shall  work  it  out,  item  by  item  and  step  by  step,  until  he 
shall  have  transmuted  its  principles  into  a  living  personal  experience. 
The  student  is  required  to  study  and  mediate  upon  these  Four  Great 
Struggles,  finding  out  the  most  difficult  to  master,  into  a  living  per- 
sonal experience.  By  this  method  only  can  the  demonstration  be  made. 
This,  primarily,  involves  a  work  of  education.  It  may,  perchance,  re- 
quire years  of  personal  study  and  earnest  effort.  Above  all,  it  demands 
of  the  student  a  specific  and  personal  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  formulary,  to  the  right  development  of  his  own  character,  and  the 
right  use  of  his  own  individual  powers.  Whether  this  shall  require 
years,  or  only  months,  depends  upon  the  moral  character,  intelligence, 
courage,  structure  and  other  conditions  which  may  or  may  not  facilitate 
his  progress.  Thus,  the  individuality  of  each  child,  as  a  student,  is  a 
strong  determining  factor  in  the  rapidity  of  his  or  her  progress.  What 
one  might  accomplish  in  a  year  may  require  ten  years,  or  even  twent}^ 
for  another.  No  person  can  tell  how  strong  he  is  until  tried  in  the  bal- 
ance of  life.  Merely  thinking  he  is  strong  does  not  establish  the  fact. 
Experience  on  all  lines  and  results  alone  determine  our  moral  power. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  the  work  of  the  Initiate  in 
the  Great  School  is  that  of  "builder"  of  justice,  prudence,  temperance, 
fortitude.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  labors  he  is  building 
the  "Temple  of  Human  Character."  This  he  does  upon  the  solid  rock 
of  enduring  Truth,  and  when  the  temple  is  completed,  it  stands  as  a 
column  of  unfading  "Light"  to  illumine  the  pathway  of  life  to  all  who 
travel  that  way.  Thus,  it  is  a  fact  of  the  most  profound  and  significant 
interest  to  a  modern  student  that  the  Great  Ancient  School  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Karnac  and  Luxor,  up  to  the  present  5922  A.  M.  (the  letters 
"A.  M."  after  the  5922,  stands  for  the  year  when  prosperity  of  the 
Great  Temple  above  mentioned  was  at  its  Height)  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
a  School  of  S>Tiibol.  In  that  school  is  he  who,  as  an  apprentice,  has  es- 
tablished his  life  upon  the  enduring  foundation  of  moral  principle.  As 
a  student,  he  has  accomplished  the  technical  work  of  unfolding  and 
awakening  his  spiritual  consciousness  and  power  until  he  can,  of  his 
own  free  will  and  accord,  demonstrate  the  continuity  of  life  beyond  the 
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grave.  Finally,  as  an  accredited  member  of  the  Inner  Court,  lie  has 
attained  to  that  mastery  of  self  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  may,  at  will, 
temporarily  withdraw  from  the  phj^sical  hodj  and 


"travel  in  foreign 


countries,"  free  from  the  obstructions  and  hindrances  of  physical 
nature,  and  receive  a  reward  therefor.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  con- 
ditions it  will  be  observed  that  the  Gulf  of  Mystery  has  already  been 
spanned  long  ago,  and  that  the  Great  School  today,  constitutes  a  nat- 
ural bridge — a  bridge  of  exact  science— between  the  two  worlds  of 
matter,  life  and  intelligence.  As  such,  it  opens  the  way  for  those  who 
are  duly  and  truly  prepared,  worthy  and  well  qualified  to  travel  the 
road  for  themselves  independently,  self-consciously,  and  of  their  own 
volition  and  choice. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  THE  INITIATE. 


The  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  represents  another  effort  of  the 
Great  School  to  convey  its  message  of  Light  and  Life  to  the  world.  To 
this  school  Jesus  went  for  his  spiritual  instruction.  In  it  he  spent  the 
years  of  his  special  preparation.  From  it  He  went  forth  to  preach  the 
' '  Gospel  of  Peace, ' '  and  the  ' '  Kingdom  of  Love. ' '  For  the  cause  it  rep- 
resents He  labored,  and  suffered  and  died.  After  His  instruction  and 
preparation  for  the  great  work,  the  manner  in  which  He  was  received 
by  His  own  people,  who  had  known  Him  as  an  infant  and  also  as  a 
youth,  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  the  obstacles  to  be  met  and  over- 
come, in  such  a  work.  In  the  selection  of  His  disciples  He  gathered 
about  Him  a  group  of  ''visible  helpers."  He  chose  for  His  purpose  the 
intelligence  He  deemed  best  qualified  to  receive  from  Him  personal  in- 
struction, and  under  His  direction  they  became  demonstrators  of  the 
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law,  and  teachers  among  their  fellow-men.  More  than  once  he  assured 
them  that  if  they  but  followed  His  instruction,  and  were  faithful  to  the 
trust  He  reposed  in  them,  they,  in  due  time,  would  be  able  to  do  all  that 
they  had  witnessed  Him  do — "and  greater  things  than  these."  At 
every  step  along  the  thorny  pathway  of  His  public  ministry  He  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  that  an  essential  part  of  His  plan  and  mission 
and  purpose  was  to  educate  a  "select"  group  of  men,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  carry  forward  the  Great  Work  after  He 
should  have  finished  His  earthly  labor.  Notwithstanding  the  possible 
errors  of  His  historians — the  inaccuracies  of  translators,  and  the  mis- 
takes of  interpolation  and  revisers,  the  Gospels  themselves  contain 
many  of  the  most  significant  links  in  the  chain  of  fact,  which  binds  ' '  The 
Master  Jesus"  to  the  Ancient  School  of  India. 

As  an  illustration,  it  will  be  recalled  that  when  Jesus  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judea,  "there  came  wise-men  from  the  east  to  Jerusa- 
lem," etc.  (The  student's  Bible  says  "the  Magi  visited  Him.)  Who 
were  these  wise-men,  and  whence  came  they?  Were  they  members  of 
the  Egyptian  School  of  Magic,  as  some  have  claimed,  and  did  they  there- 
fore come  from  the  Land  of  Egypt?  The  relative  locations  of  Egypt 
and  India  are,  of  themselves  alone,  a  most  direct  and  conclusive  answer 
to  all  these  questions.  Egypt  lies  to  the  west  of  India.  They  were 
therefore  not  from  Egj^^t,  for  they  were  "from  the  East," — from  the 
Orient — Asia,  (Egypt  is  in  Africa).  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  Biblical 
students  have  taken  so  little  note  of  the  most  significant  phase  of  this 
unusual  incident?  The  mere  fact  that  "wise-men"  came  at  all,  from 
any  direction,  at  such  a  time  is,  of  itself  significant,  for  their  coming  is 
alone,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  they  were  already 
acquainted  with  events  leading  up  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  under- 
stood the  importance  of  His  life  and  something  of  the  nature  of  His 
mission.  Why  is  it  such  evidence?  Because  they  came  "to  worship 
Him."  But,  as  a  key  to  His  subsequent  instruction  it  is  far  more  sig- 
nificant that  these  "wise  men"  came  from  the  East;  and,  so  it  is  that 
the  Gospels  themselves  verify  the  records  of  the  Great  School  wherein 
the  "Wise-men  of  the  East"  have  personally  recorded  their  own  ac- 
count of  the  same  event.  Yet  another  significant  and  interesting  fact 
concerning  Jesus  is  that  the  Gospels  give  us  a  minute  and  vivid  account 
of  His  birth,  infancy  and  early  youth,  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  twelve 
years  (Luke  2:40-52);  "And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong,  filled 
with  wisdom;  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him.  And  His  parents 
went  every  year  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the  passover.  And  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  they  went  up,  after  the  custom  of  the  feast; 
and  when  they  had  fulfilled  the  days,  as  they  were  returning,  the  boy 
Jesus  tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem;  and  his  parents  knew  it  not;  but 
supposing  him  to  be  in  the  company,  they  went  a  day's  journey;  and 
they  sought  for  Him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances :  and  when 
thy  found  him  not,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  seeking  for  him.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  after  three  days  they  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  the  teachers,  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions;  and  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed  at  his  understanding 
and  his  answers.  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  astonished ;  and 
his  mother  said  unto  him,  'Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us!  be- 
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hold,  thy  father  and  I  sought  thee  sorrowing. '  And  he  said  unto  them, 
'How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me!  Knew  we  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Fath- 
er's house!'  And  they  understood  not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto 
them.    And  he  went  down  with  them  and  came  to  Nazareth;  and  he  was 
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subject  unto  them ;  and  his  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart. 
And  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
men."  At  this  time  he  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
public  view,  and  for  eighteen  years  he  remained  in  such  absolute  and 
impenetrable  seclusion  and  obscurity  that  but  this  one,  single,  indefinite 
and  unimportant  reference  is  made  to  his  life  during  all  these  eighteen 
years.  That  he  should  disappear  at  the  interesting  age  of  twelve,  just 
at  time  when  he  had  made  such  a  profound  impression  by  confounding 
the  learned  doctors  at  Jerusalem,  and  re-appearing  only  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  is,  of  itself,  a  most  remarkable  incident.  That  he  should  disap- 
pear as  a  precocious  child,  and  reappear  as  a  master,  is  far  more  sig- 
nificant; for  in  this  fact  alone  we  have  evidence  of  the  most  positive 
and  conclusive  character  that  the  mysterious  and  unexplained  interval 
of  eighteen  years  was  a  period  of  the  most  vital  importance,  in  that 
these  were  the  years  of  his  preparation  for  a  public  work.  But  when 
the  further  fact  is  known  that  the  records  of  the  Great  School  contain 
detailed  account  of  his  life  and  his  work  as  a  student  of  the  Masters 
during  that  remarkable  interval  of  his  preparation,  another  mystery 
is  explained.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  significant  that  "John  the 
Baptist"  immediately  preceded  him  on  his  return,  proclaimed  his  com- 
ing in  terms  of  the  most  definite  and  unqualified  character,  and  in  his 
own  way,  endeavored  to  prepare  the  public  to  receive  him.  All  this  is 
undisputable  evidence  of  his  absence.  It  also  foretells  his  specific  com- 
ing, that  he  also  had  definite  information  as  to  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
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and  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  inaugurated  by  him,  and  that  his 
return  was  an  event  of  unusual  importance.  Then  again,  kiter  on,  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry,  when  the  Master  refused  to  tell  the  chief 
priest  and  scribes  by  what  authority  he  came  among  them  and  performs 
such  wonders,  He  was  but  following  the  policy  of  secrecy  and  silence, 
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in  strict  conformity  with  wliich  the  Great  School  lias  proceeded  through- 
out the  ages,  and  will  continue  to  do  until  secrecy,  silence  and  obscurity 
are  no  longer  necessary,  to  protect  it  from  selfish  o])trusions  of  men. 
If  the  subject  is  of  sufticient  interest,  dear  children,  to  inspire  you  io 
further  inquiry,  a  thouglitful  reading  of  the  Gos])els,  in  the  light  of 
these  suggestions,  will  disclose  to  you  many  other  evidences  of  a  sim- 
ilar and  corrol)orative  nature,  the  presentation  of  which,  in  detail, 
would  require  another  volume.  The  subject  must  therefore  be  left  at 
this  point,  in  order  that  we  may  not  lose  the  thread  of  our  historic 
sketch, 

'I'is  summer-time-all  languorous 
The  shaggy  brown  hee  buzzes 
'Mid  the  warm  perfumed  roses, 
Roses  rich  red,  soft,  heavy  petaled, 
Breathing  of  dreams — half  forgotten, 
Lisette,  dusky,  voluptuous  beauty, 
How  you  thrilled  my  young  heart, 
How  you  twisted  and  wrung  it! 
One  moment  dragged  my  soul 
To  the  height  of  passionate  rapture — 
Then,  with  a  gesture  or  frown, 
Plunging  it  into  despair's  dark  abysses! 
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Sweet  Alice — how  gentle — 
What  comfort  in  your  tender  kisses — 
How  warmly  your  slender  young  arms 
Clung  about  me — and  healed,  me — 
Reciprocal  love,  In  its  beauty  and  richness, 
Revealed  me. 

Dreams — summer  dreams — 
Buzz  on  drowsy  bee,  'mid  the  roses, 
Ne'er  notice  the  poor  mortal  wrath 
Who  'neath  their  glory  reposes. 

Let  us  sing,  beloved. 
The  supreme  song  of  love, 
Wht  comfort  in  your  tender  kisses — 
The  song  that  turns  darkness  into  light 
The  song  that  turns  pain  into  pleasure. 
The  song  that  turns  disease  into  health, 
The  song  that  turns  death  into  immortality , 
And  immortality  into  eternal  bliss. 

GREED. 

{REED  is  the  inordinate  and  insati- 
ble  thirst  for  material  possessions, 
regardless  of  the  merit  or  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  greedy  one. 
Self-pity  is  weak,  greed  is  strong, 
Wliile  one  laments  his  "poverty," 
the  other  goes  forth  into  the  world 
to  wrest  from  nature  or  his  fellow- 


man  that  which  his  greed  demands. 
Self-pity  weeps.  (J reed  demands. 
Self-pity  is  timid,  introspective  and 
inert.  Greed  is  cunning,  active 
and  alert.  Self-pity  is  an  emotion 
and  an  indulgence  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Greed  is  a  passion  and  an 
over-stinmlation  of  animal  selfish- 
ness. Self-pity  is  consumption; 
greed  is  psychological  ossification. 
Now,  my  dear  children,  this  is 
what  I  have  to  say — I  wish  for  you 
to  read  often,  and  engrave  it  deep 
on  your  memory:  To  those  who, 
independently  and  at  will  are  able 
to  view  the  condition  of  Life  be- 
yond the  Incident  we  call  "Phys- 
ical Death,"  there  are  few  sadder  spectacles  than  that  of  the  "Earth- 
bound"  soul,  seeking  to  regain  its  lost  "possessions."  The  miser,  whose 
physical  life  has  been  spent  in  the  accumulation  of  material  wealth, 
finds  nothing  in  spiritual  life  to  attract  him.    His  soul  hovers  about  the 
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vaults  of  earth,  where  his  physical  treasures  lie  buried.  He  cannot 
leave  them.  Day  after  way,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year 
he  wanders  amid  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  earth  life  with  his  soul  set 
upon  the  task  of  regaining  his  lost  possessions,  but  they  forever  elude 
him.  They  bind  him,  and  yet  he  cannot  reach  them.  He  realizes  that 
others  must  find  them  and  use  them  and  scatter  them  to  the  four  winds, 
and  when  at  last  his  treasure  is  discovered,  he  protests  in  vain;  no  one 
can  hear  his  cry  of  anguish,  none  will  heed  him,  and  wlien  his  treasures 
are  scattered,  the  magnetic  bond  which  his  greedy  soul  in  physical  life 
established  between  him  and  them  draws  him  after  them,  and  he  is  torn 
by  a  thousand  pangs  in  his  effort  to  follow  tliem  and  regain  them.  Spe- 
cific instances  are  known  wherein  not  only  yaers,  but  centuries  have  been 
spent  in  this  hopeless  struggle  after  "■material  things"  of  the  physical 
plane.  My  mother  was  an  occult  student.  She  would  sometimes  read 
until  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  remember  she  wrote  me 
a  personal  letter  telling  me  she  was  ready  now  to  divide  up  her  estate ; 
that  she  had  sold  all  of  her  real  estate,  putting  it  in  cash  and  vendor's 
lien  notes,  and  she  divided  it  up  to  all  of  her  children,  retaining  not  one 
penny.  All  she  wanted  was  that  her  children  pay  her  four  per  cent  in- 
terest. I  answered  her  letter  and  asked  her  if  I  should  send  her  a  note 
bearing  four  per  cent  interest.  She 'answered,  "No,  that  would  only 
necessitate  an  administrator  to  be  appointed  and  to  send  her  no  note." 
She  said:  "I  don't  wish  to  die  with  any  money  not  settled  up,  as  I  don't 
wish  to  be  earth-bound.  I  wish  to  progress."  My  mother  (I  am  told 
by  a  person  who  has  visited  her  occultly),  is  in  what  the  Catholics  term 
as  the  "Limbo  House,"  with  the  children.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women  today  who  are  unwittingly  binding  the  chains  of 
material  slavery  upon  their  souls  by  their  greed  for,  and  absorption 
in,  the  ])urely  "material  things"  of  earth.  It  may  be  the  things  that 
beautify  and  adorn  the  physical  body,  such  as  jewels  and  fine  clothes, 
or  it  may  be  material  wealth,  such  as  mortgages,  bonds  and  currency, 
and  the  things  which  these  will  buy;  such  things,  for  instance,  as  mav;- 
nificent  houses,  splendid  estates,  fine  horses  and  stately  equipage.  It 
matters  not  which  it  may  be — if  the  soul  finds  its  enjojinent  in  these, 
revels  in  thom  and  lives  in  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  them,  every  such 
material  thing  becomes  an  incumbent  of  the  soul.  It  binds  the  soul  to 
the  plane  of  earth  after  the  death  of  the  body.  There  it  must  suffer 
the  pangs  of  privation,  even  the  privation  of  these  identical  "things" 
to  which  a  life  of  selfishness  has  attached  it,  until  it  is  able,  one  by  one, 
to  break  the  material  bond  it  has  thus  riveted  upon  it,  through  selfish- 
ness and  greed  of  material  things.  One  by  one  the  soul  must  be  will- 
ing to  part  with  all  the  material  treasures  of  earth  before  it  is  possible 
to  rise  above  the  shadow-land  of  earth  and  find  enjo>Tnent  in  the  realms 
of  Spiritual  Life  and  Light.  I  will  relate  some  personal  experience. 
Here  in  El  Paso  lives  a  Mexican  child  of  nature,  a  girl,  who  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  needy  and  homeless  and  gained  a  home  with  a  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  gave  her  the  right  food,  and  the  girl  gained  strength.  Mrs. 
Wilson's  son,  A.  F.  Wilson,  is  an  occult  student,  and  found  the  girl 
very  psychic.    She  would  walk  in  her  sleep ;  so  he  placed  her  in  a  trance 
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and  sent  her  in  the  Astral  World.  She  is  now  nineteen  years,  old,  and 
power  in  astral  traveling.  One  evening  Mr.  Wilson  sent  for  me,  and 
his  mother  brought  the  Mexican  girl  to  his  workshop  and  he  placed  her 
in  a  trance.  I  was  sitting  very  close  so  I  could  hear  her  speak.  She 
was  sent  to  look  through  all  of  the  planes  to  find  Nicholas  Daniel  Kern. 
She  found  him  in  the  Seventh  plane,  happy  and  contented.  She  said 
he  was  killed  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  in  Mexico,  and  was  two 
years  in  Purgatory.  I  asked  the  question  if  he  had  seen  mother,  and 
he  said  that  mother  visited  with  him  some  two  years  ago,  but  went  to 
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the  Eighth  plane,  and  he  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Wilson 
then  sent  her  to  look  for  my  mother,  and  found  her  in  the  "Lim])o" 
House  (as  the  Catholics  call  it)  with  the  children,  with  five  other  com- 
panions. Mr.  Wilson  gave  her  a  pencil  and  asked  her  to  write  my 
mother's  name,  and  she  wrote  it  in  German,  just  as  my  mother  wrote 
it  while  she  lived,  in  her  letters  to  me.  The  next  one  assigned  her  to 
look  for  was  Josephine  Kern  Marks.  The  girl  found  her  in  the  Fifth 
plane,  happy  and  contented,  and  did  not  care  to  leave  there.  She  told 
the  girl  she  died  giving  birth  to  a  child.    The  next  one  to  be  located 
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was  J.  D.  Johnston.  She  found  him  on  the  Earth  jjlane,  earth-bound. 
I  asked  him,  througii  the  girl,  if  I  could  help  him,  and  he  said  no,  that 
he  had  to  live  his  life  over  again.  By  that  time  the  girl  had  been  in  a 
trance  for  two  hours,  and  asked  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  as  she  was  tired, 
so  Mr.  Wilson  brought  her  out  of  the  trance.  She  then  related  all  she 
had  seen,  and  described  how  each  one  looked.  She  described  Johnston 
to  me,  just  as  he  looked  in  life.  I  had  one  of  his  pictures  in  my  pocket 
and  showed  it  to  her,  and  when  she  saw  it  she  said:  "He  looks  just  as 
the  picture,  but  is  suffering  great  pain."  As  soon  as  the  news  reached 
me  of  the  death  of  Alvin  Kern  Marks,  on  account  of  my  better  under- 
standing of  the  occult  law,  through  this  Mexican  girl,  I  immediately 
sent  a  draft  to  his  sister,  to  liquidate  my  note,  so  that  I  woud  not  cause 
him  to  be  earth-bound.  He  who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.  It  was 
mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  the  slave  of  thousands.  But  he  that  filches 
from  me  my  good  name,  takes  that  which  not  enriches  him,  and  makes 
me  poor  indeed.  The  Mexican  girl,  at  the  present  writing,  is  at  Hot 
Springs,  New  Mexico,  and  on  her  return  she  will  locate  the  rest  of  our 
family.  Mr.  Wilson  will  place  me  in  a  trance  with  her,  and  send  me 
along.  He  thinks  I  can  go  with  her  and  see  for  myself.  So  you  see,  my 
dear  children,  when  the  Intelligent  Soul  has  slipped  its  physical  bounds, 
and  put  aside  its  earthly  instrument,  the  physical  body,  its  need  of 
physical  food,  physical  clothing  and  physical  shelter  no  longer  exists, 
and  if  the  individual  has  lived  his  life  rightly  in  relation  to  these 
things,  he  will  no  longer  care  for  them;  he  will  lay  them  down  with  a 
realization  that  they  have  served  their  i)urpose,  and  that  henceforth  he 
enters  upon  a  higher  and  finer  life,  in  the  midst  of  finer  conditions, 
where  only  finer  instruments  will  answer  his  demand  for  expression. 
From  the  view-point  of  spiritual  life,  the  man  or  the  woman  whose 
earth  life  is  spent  in  the  accumulation  and  selfish  enjoyment  of  the 
material  things  of  earth,  is  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  have 
lived  this  life  in  poverty  and  want,  and  who,  at  death,  have  nothing  of 
material  value  to  leave  behind.  More  especially  is  this  true  where  the 
poverty  and  want  in  this  life  are  the  result  of  unselfishness,  and  the 
generous  impulse  of  a  no1)le  soul  to  share  with  others  the  blessing  of 
life.  These  are  they,  who,  in  spirit  life,  wear  the  crown  of  true  royalty. 
Whatever  of  the  things  of  this  material  plane  of  earth  we  gather  about 
us  beyond  those  which  answer  the  needs  of  the  physical  body  of  life, 
comfort  and  protection,  represent  wasted  energy,  loss  of  time  and  mis- 
directed effort  on  our  part.  It  is  true,  we  may  leave  them  to  relatives 
and  friends  who  may,  or  may  not,  appreciate  them  or  righty  use  them, 
but  from  the  view-point  of  our  own  individual  best  good,  and  our  own 
most  rapid  and  spiritual  and  psychical  development  and  progress,  they 
represent  less  than  nothing;  they  stand  for  a  definite  and  specific  loss. 
Let  no  one  misunderstand  the  purpose  and  intent  of  all  this.  It  is  well 
understood  that  under  economic  and  socialogical  conditions  as  they  ex- 
ist today  in  the  great  world  of  so-called  "business,"  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  devote  much  more  time,  thought  and  care,  and  individualized  de- 
velopment to  the  probem  of  life,  under  a  just  and  equitable  system.  It 
is  also  recognized  as  a  fact  that  all  men  and  women  who  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bringing  an  infant  soul  to  earth  (through  manifestation 
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of  evolution)  obligate  themselves,  by  tlie  most  exalted  and  profound 
principle  of  individual  Life  and  Personal  Responsibility,  to  provide  for 
its  material  necessities  until  it  is  able  indenpendently,  to  relieve  them 
from  the  obligation.  The  time  will  come,  in  the  history  of  the  race  of 
man  however,  when  a  more  advanced  civilization  than  now  exists  will 
solve  these  material  problems  in  a  manner  which  the  selfish  and  greedy 
of  earth  todav  have  little  dreamed.  The  solution  has  already  been 
wrought  out  by  the  Great  School,  and  when  the  time  is  ripe,  it  will  be 
given  to  the  world  through  channels  which  will  insure  its  recognition 
and  adoption.  With  a  natural  adjustment  of  economic,  socialogic  and 
ethical  relation,  the  opportunity  will  come  to  all  who  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  develop  their  spiritual  and  psychical  power  equally  with  the 
physical.    So  endeth  my  studious,  occult  lesson. 
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ANCIENT  KOMAN  GATEWAY. 


A  PRAYER.  GREAT  FATHER :  To  whom  we  are  all  but  as 
children;  Friend  of  the  Friendless,  and  helper  of  those  who  need:  Be 
our  friend  when  other  friends  have  failed  us;  be  our  helper  in  the  hour 
of  our  extremity.  In  so  far  as  may  be  for  our  mutual  good,  be  with  us 
this  day,  and  through  all  the  days  of  this,  our  earthly  life.  Lead  us  by 
the  hand  of  love.  Point  us  to  the  pathway  of  duty.  Bear  with  us  when 
we  stumble  over  the  pathway  which  leads  onward  and  upward  into  the 
light,  and  we  shall  hope  one  day  to  stand  with  Thee,  in  the  midst  of  the 
radiant  splendor  of  eternal  truth,  and  we  shall  be  ever  grateful.  So 
may  it  ever  be.      Amen. 
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TRUTH  AND  LIGHT. 

Under  this  flood  of  combined  light  you  find  yourself  able  to  say, 
with  seeming  certainty,  that  you  now  see  things  as  they  are.  You  seem 
to  realize  that  any  stronger  light  would  only  dazzle  your  sense  of  sight 
and  obscure  your  vision,  because  your  capacity  for  light  is  limited  by 
tlie  power  of  resistance  of  the  physical  optic  nerve.  You  now  note  the 
fact  that  you  seem  to  be  alone  in  a  large  and  beautiful  room;  its  fur- 
nishings of  rare  quality  and  exquisite  workmanship.  Its  walls  are  hung 
with  the  paintings  of  Great  Masters  and  its  decorations  are  works  of 
rarest  art  and  the  most  fascinating  beauty,  and  you  stand  in  mute  ad- 
miration and  wonderment.  To  your  charmed  senses  the  vision  is  com- 
plete.   It  would  seem  impossible  to  add  to  or  take  from  it  without  mar- 
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ring  its  perfect  symmetry  of  expression.  Not  so,  liowever,  for  even  in 
tue  midst  of  your  wondering  tliere  comes  from  an  unknown  source  a 
sudden  burst  of  added  light.  It  is  a  light  to  which  your  soul  seems  a 
stranger ;  it  is  not  within  your  memory  of  earthly  things ;  it  is  the  light 
of  another  world.  You  understand  its  meaning.  You  now  realize  for 
the  first  time  in  physical  life  that  your  spiritual  eyes  have  opened. 
Again  you  survey  the  splendid  palace.  A  seemingly  magical  change 
lias  occurred.  To  your  amazement  you  observe  that  you  are  no  longer 
alone — all  about  you  are  men,  women  and  children  of  matchless  grace 
and  unrivaled  loveliness ;  the  robes  and  the  flowers  they  wear  far  sur- 
pass anything  ever  beheld  by  mortal  eye;  they  reflect  the  delicate  colors 
of  a  world  above  and  beyond  all  that  we  know  as  physical.  So  com- 
pletely is  your  consciousness  absorbed  in  the  fascinating  vision  of 
spiritual  life,  light  and  loveliness  that  for  the  time  being  you  forgot 
an  under- world  of  grosser  physical  things.  But  your  intelligence  is  not 
asleep.  Ail  your  mental  faculties  and  powers  are  awake  and  active. 
You  find  yourself  instinctively  asking  yourself  the  question :  If  tliis 
be  true  may  it  not  be  possible  that  there  are  yet  more  wonderful,  glor- 
ious and  exalted  truths  out  in  the  infinite  realms  of  nature  which  lie 
above  and  beyond  the  range  of  my  present  limitations'?  At  last  the 
great  and  solemn  truth  has  dawned  upon  you,  that  you  have  present 
limitation.  No  more  stupendous  fact  ever  impressed  itself  upon  human 
consciousness ;  this  is  the  birth  of  true  humility,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.  Now  let  us  go  back  and  draw  the  analogy :  A  single  truth, 
however  seemingly  insignificant  or  unimportant,  gives  the  intelligent 
possessor  some  slight  vision  of  condition  most  nearly  related  to  it.  The 
light  of  another  truth  added  to  it  concerning  the  same  subject  matter 
does  not  extinguish,  annul  or  destroy  the  first  truth,  nor  in  any  manner 
mitigate  against  nor  conflict  with  it.  To  the  observer  its  value  and 
importance  are  only  multiplied.  He  now  begins  to  reason.  From  his 
reasoning  he  draws  constructions;  he  sees  dim  outlines  of  other  truths 
or  seeming  truths — he  longs  to  see  them  yet  more  clearly — he  seeks  to 
know  them  with  greater  certainty,  and  one  by  one  they  come  within  the 
range  of  his  intellectual  vision,  one  by  one  they  are  added  to  his  in- 
creasing store  of  knowledge;  their  augumenting  light  illumines  his 
surroundings,  and  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  ignorance  recedes, 
and  the  value  of  truth  is  established.  At  last  he  comes  to  know  him- 
self in  the  full  light  of  earth's  physical  condition.  He  has  reached  the 
limitation  of  "physical  science."  In  his  pride  of  intelligence  he  says: 
"At  last  I  see  the  world  in  its  true  light.  I  am  but  a  physical  entity — 
only  ti'is  and  nothing  more.  I  am  but  making  my  own  little  round,  and 
playing  my  own  little  part,  along  with  the  bee  and  the  ant,  in  a  world 
of  purely  physical  being.  When  the  round  is  completed  and  the  play 
is  ended  my  life  is  done.  Nature  is  hostile  to  all  life,  and  I  am  but  one 
of  her  countless  millions  of  victims,"  Then  comes  that  opening  of  the 
spiritual  vision.  With  it  also  comes  a  sublime  illumination  from  the 
finer  world  of  spiritual  truth.  In  an  instant — the  darkness  of  physical 
death  is  not  the  end;  it  is  only  a  second  birth.  It  is  a  new  gateway 
which  opens  to  individual  intelligence,  the  seemingly  indefinite  possi- 
bilities of  other  and  higher  realms  of  being.    This  new  and  wonderful 
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truth  of  another  life  sheds  its  radiance  over  all  the  experiences  of  a 
remembered  past.  It  gives  to  individual  existence  a  new  motive  and  a 
new  inspiration.  Here,  in  the  higher  realm  of  spiritual  truth,  he  comes 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  vital  fact  that  he  has  ''present  limita- 
tions," and  here  again  he  is  at  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

A  critical  study  of  the  foregoing  analogy  should  disclose  to  the 
thoughtful  student  a  number  of  interesting  and  significant  facts  to  the 
Kern  genealogy.  Among  the  children  there,  it  would  seem  that  the  fol- 
lowing might  be  of  special  value  to  them:  The  presence  of  one  light 
does  not  extinguish  another  light,  but  only  multiplies  its  intensity  and 
effects.  In  like  manner,  first:  One  truth  does  not  extinguish,  nor  in 
any  manner,  conflict  with  another  truth,  but  it  only  adds  to  its  potency 
and  value.  Second:  The  greater  the  candlepower  of  light,  the  more 
definite  and  distinct  is  the  sense  of  physical  vision,  until  the  limit  of 
the  power  of  resistance  of  the  physical  organ  is  reached.  Equally  is  it 
true  tiiat  the  greater  the  number  of  correlative  truths  at  our  command, 
the  more  definitely  and  clearly  are  we  able  to  distinguish  the  subject 
matter  under  consideration,  within  the  limits  of  our  rational  powers. 
Third:  Light  dispels  darkness;  so  also  Truth  dissipates  ignorance 
(which  is  intellectual  darkness).  Fourth:  Light  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  to  the  proper  growth  of  all  physical  organisms.  Fifth :  The 
greater  the  candlepower  of  light  the  more  perfectly  we  discern  the 
true  colors  of  things  physical.  In  like  manner,  the  greater  the  volume 
of  truth  at  our  command,  the  more  clearly  are  we  able  to  discern  the 
delicate  shading  of  principle  which  color  all  life.  In  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  foregoing  suggestions  and  pledge,  and  with  a  view  to  re- 
ceiving and  giving  the  largest  possible  measure  of  benefit  from  that 
which  follows,  is  there  any  valid  or  adequate  reason  why  the  Kern 
genealogical  families  and  their  uncle  may  not  meet  upon  the  plane  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  make  the  journey  together  in  the  spirit  of  kin- 
ship and  good- will? 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  A.  F.  WILSON,  El  Paso,  Texas.  I  have 
found  during  my  many  years  of  research  in  regard  to  astral-body 
traveling  as  a  student  and  investigator  along  tlie  lines  of  psychic  and 
occult  powers,  that  in  many  well-authenticated  cases,  we  may  see  that 
the  soul  of  a  dying  person,  one  whose  physical  end  is  approaching, 
visits  friends  and  relatives  in  the  astral  body,  and  in  many  cases  ma- 
terializes and  even  speaks  to  them.  In  such  cases  the  dying  person  ac- 
complishes the  feat  of  astral  manifestation  without  any  special  occult 
knowledge;  the  weakened  links  between  the  physical  and  the  higher 
phase  of  the  soul  render  the  temporary  passing-out  comparatively 
easy,  and  the  strong  desire  of  the  dying  person  furnishes  the  motive 
power  necessary.  As  an  investigator  and  student,  my  own  experience 
in  astral  body  traveling  and  with  others,  I  find  that  this  projection  of 
the  astral  body  occurs  only  when  the  physical  body  is  stilled  in  sleep 
or  trance  condition,  or  de-materialized  stage.  One  of  the  many  occult 
students  that  I  have  placed  in  the  sleep  trance,  I  relate  the  case  of  the 
little  Mexican  girl  spoken  of  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Kern.  I  have  found  that  this 
little  girl  possesses  most  extraordinary  powers  of  a  stage  that  is  ex- 
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tremely  rare,  though  authentical.  During  this  sleep  trance  she  can  see 
things  on  a  mental  and  spiritual  plane,  she  can  diagnose  the  condition 
of  herself  or  others,  also  can  do  astral  body  traveling,  visiting  places 
of  interest  to  myself  or  others  where  she  is  sent,  describing  the  places 
and  the  people,  and  report  what  they  are  doing,  what  they  say  or  their 
thoughts  or  feelings  toward  you  or  others.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
\-ears  I  have  spent  hours  while  she  was  in  the  deep  sleep  sending  her 
in  the  astral  body  to  different  homes  of  friends  and  at  the  same  time 
calling  them  by  phone  and  tell  them  just  what  they  are  doing,  who  was 
there,  describing  everything  in  the  house  as  if  she  were  there  in  phys- 
i.r-al  body  watching  everything  that  was  taking  place,  also  traveling  in 
the  different  astral  planes,  conversing  with  disembodied  spirits,  writ- 
ing letters  in  the  same  hand  writing  or  language  of  the  same  soul. 
Afterwards  when  she  is  awakened,  she  has  the  same  clear  recollection 
of  Jier_visits  as_if  she  had  been  there  in  ijhysical  person.  This  little  girl 
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ANCIK.NT  liOMAN  BiUDGE  ACROSS  THE  DANUBE.  IN  THE  YEAR  113  B.  C,  THE 
ROMANS.  V.-nO  WERE  GUARDING  THE  PASSES  INTO  ITALY,  WERE  CONFRONTED  BY 
A  WILD  AND  UNKNOWN  TRIBE,  FROM  ACROSS  THE  DANUBE.  THE  ROMANS,  WHO 
WERE  CONTEMPLATING  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  WHOLE  EARTH  UNDER  JULIUS 
CAESAR,   CONFRONTED   A   GERMAN    CHIEF    WHO   HAD    GAINED    SOME   ADVANTAGE. 

has  never  studied  the  occult  science  or  philosophy,  she  is  a  simple  child 
of  nature  and  wonderfully  gifted.  I  could  recall  many  cases  in  the  last 
sixteen  years  of  astral  phenomena  of  which  I  have  made  a  study  of 
philosophy  and  research,  and  during  that  time  I  find  that  everybody 
has  at  least  some  psychic  force  within  him  or  her,  but  unfortunately,  it 
is  so  feeble  and  its  nature  so  little  understood  with  most  of  us,  that  it 
is  evolved  with  the  greatest  difficulty  only.  Most  of  us  not  only  are 
totally  without  control  of  the  mind,  but  are  completely  ruled  by  our 
bodies.  We  do  not  realize  to  what  extent  we  are  mastered  in  this  way. — 
A.  F.  Wilson. 
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DAVID  PATTERSON  HATCH. 

Born  Dresdea,  Maine,  November  22nd,  184G.    Died,  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia, February,  21,  1912. 

By  Elsa  Barker. 

NE  NIGHT  last  year  in  Paris,  I 
was  strongly  impelled  to  take  up 
a  pencil  and  write,  though  what 
I  was  to  write  about  I  had  no 
idea.  Yielding  t  o  the  impulse, 
my  hand  was  seized  as  if  from  the 
outside,  and  a  remarkable  mes- 
sage of  a  personal  nature  came, 
followed  by  the  signature — 
"David  Patterson  Hatch.  X" 
The  purport  of  the  message  was 
clear,  but  the  signature  puzzled 
me.  The  following  day  I  showed 
this  writing  to  a  friend,  asking 
her  if  she  had  any  idea  who  "X" 
was.  ''Why,"  she  replied, 
"don't  you  know  that  that  is 
what  we  always  call  Mr.  Hatch?" 
I  did  not  know.  Now,  Mr.  Hatch 
was  six  thousand  miles  from 
Paris,  and  as  we  supposed,  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  But  a  day  or 
two  later  a  letter  came  to  me 
from  America,  stating  that  Mr. 
Hatch  had  died  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  a  few  days  before  I  received  in  Paris  the 
automatic  message  signed  "Hatch  X."  So  far  as  I  know  I  was  the  first 
person  in  Europe  to  be  informed  of  his  death,  and  I  immediately  called 
on  my  friend  to  tell  her  that  "Hatch  X"  had  passed  out.  She  did  not 
seem  surprised,  and  told  me  that  she  had  felt  certain  of  it  some  days 
before,  when  I  had  shown  her  the  "Hatch  X"  letter,  though  she  had 
not  said  so  at  the  time.  Naturally  I  was  impressed  by  this  extraordi- 
nary incident.  Hatch  "X"  was  not  a  spiritualist,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember  only  two  other  supposedly  disembodied  entities  had  ever  be- 
fore written  automatically  through  my  hand.  This  had  happened  when 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  mediumistic  person ;  but  the  messages  were 
brief,  and  I  had  not  attached  any  great  importance  to  the  phenomena. 
Writen  down  by  Elsa  Barker,  in  "Letters  from  a  living  Dead  Man," 
in  the  spring  of  1914. 

There  was  published  in  London  and  New  York,  a  book  by  Elsa 
Barker,  called  "Letters  from  a  Living  Dead  Man,"  being  automatic 
writing  from  an  American  Judge  and  Teacher  of  Philosophy,  who  had 
been  known  to  his  intimate  friends  as  "X."    This  is  the  living  dead 
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man's  first  letter:     "In  a  far  away  star  I  heard  the  command:     *Go 
back  to  the  Earth,  and  learn  the  mysteries  of  love  and  hate. '    I  did  not 
know  to  what  I  was  going,  but  went  as  was  commanded.  As  I  neared  the 
Earth  an  army  of  angry  beings  sought  to  bar  my  way.   'What  are  you 
doing  here!'   they  cried.    'This  is  our  field,  and  we  brook  no  interfer- 
ence.'   I  called  to  the  Teacher,  and  he  stood  beside  me.    Even  he  was 
grave  at  the  power  of  the  forces  before  us.    'It  has  come,'  the  teacher 
said;  'it  has  come  suddenly,  after  a  long  preparation.'    Wrath  is  a  cos- 
mic force  and  hate  is  a  cosmic  force,  and  love  is  a  cosmic  force,  and 
fear  is  a  cosmic  force.    Did  you  think  that  love  was  a  petty  sentiment? 
Did  you  think  that  hate  of  wrath  and  hate  and  love  and  fear,  and  that 
my  experience  may  be  of  use  in  helping  men  to  understand  the  forces 
working  in  and  behind  the  races?    I  have  made  the  effort  to  write  for 
the  world  again.    This  war  is  more  than  a  war  of  men ;  it  is  more  than 
a  war  with  angels.    Its  roots  are  in  necessity  itself.    A  new  race  has 
to  be  born,  and  races,  like  men,  are  born  in  the  pain  and  the  blood  of 
their  predecessors.    But,  as  'the  curse  of  Eve'  came  through  her  listen- 
ing to  the  envious  serpent  of  evil,  so  this  curse  has  come  upon  the  world 
through  mankind's  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  envy  and  hate  from 
the  forces  of  evil  within  and  around  the   world.    I  have   seen   those 
forces  in  forms,  I  have  faced  them  and  wrestled  with  them.    I  am  strong 
because  I  have  struggled.    I  came  back  to  the  world  nearly  five  weeks 
before  war  was  declared  on  earth,  as  the  nations  had  long  been  getting 
ready  their  forces,  so  the  entities  outside  were  ready  and  in  arms.    The 
demons  who  met  me,  for  they  were  demons — had  triumph  in  their  eyes. 
A  beginning  had  been  made.    A  seed  of  anger   sown  in   the  heart  of 
Austria,  and  the  seed  was  watered  in  the   ground  by   those  who    felt 
that  their  harvest  was  approaching.    You  must  understand  that  evil 
is  co-existent  with  good,  so  long  as  the  eyes  of  man  evolve.    The  forces 
of  good  and  the  forces  of  evil  are  complementary.    They  are  in  actual 
forms;  they  have  acquired   egos,  their   concentration   on   their   work 
would  sliame  the  greatest  geniuses  among  men.    But  they,  too,  are  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  servants  of  that  cosmic  will  whose  designs 
we  call  the  will  of  God.    I  have  learned  much  since  the  days  when  I  en- 
tertained you  with  stories  of  the  newly-dead  who  had  died  serenely  in 
their  beds  and  had  gone  out  into  the  astral  world  as  into  an  adjoining 
room.  A  million  souls  have  gone  out  recently,  shocked,  torn,  mangled, 
buffeted  by  their  own  hate  or  of  those   who   sought  to  destroy   them. 
Pity  those  who  have  died  even  tranquilly  during  the  last  eight  months. 
They  have  passed  through  a  region  of  torment — those  who  have  passed 
through.     Many  have  remained  below,  spun  round  and  round  in  the 
whirlpool  with  those  who  died  by  war.    Had  I  not  a  great  purpose,  and 
the  conviction  of  a  great  mission,  in  thus  revealing  the  secrets  of  the 
other  world  AT  THIS  TIME,  I  should  not  harrow  your  feelings  by  a 
recital  of  what  I  have  seen  and  sometimes  taken  part  in  since  my  re- 
turn from  that  journey  among  the  stars.    Comfort  yourself,  if  you  need 
comfort— bv  my  assurance  that  the  race  is  passing  through  a  rite  of 
initiation.   Those  who  have  died  in  the  service  of  an  unselfish  enthusi- 
asm will  in  time,  re-embody  themselves  and  reap  on  the  earth  the  fruits 
of  their  service.    But  not  all  who  have  died  have  been  filled  with  this 
enthusiasm.   Many  have  hated  for  hate's  own  sake.  They  are  the  ones 
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who  have  failed.  Pity  them  if  you  must,  but  it  is  better  not  to  think 
about  them.  They  are  the  willing  victims  of  the  demons  who  sought  to 
bar  my  way,  when  I  was  commanded  to  return  to  the  world  and  learn 
the  mysteries  of  love  and  hate.  Love !  Yes,  there  has  been  more  love 
born  of  this  war  than  the  earth  has  known  in  all  the  two  thousand  years 
of  Christianity.  For  the  human  race  is  awake  at  last,  and  that  it  may 
not  go  to  sleep  again  is  my  purpose  in  once  more  breaking  through  the 
wall  that  separates  me  from  you.    March  5,  1915." 


THE  APRIL  OF  THE  WORLD. 

''Having  told  you  last  week  that  you  must  die,  according  to  the 
jargon  of  the  earth,  I  now  want  to  assure  you  that  you  can  never  really 
die  at  all;  that  you  are  as  immortal  as  the  angels,  as  immortal  as  God 
himself.  No,  that  is  not  a  contradiction.  I  have  spoken  before  of  im- 
mortality; it  was  always  a  favorite  theme  of  mine;  but  since  my  asso- 
ciation with  the  Beautiful  Being  it  has  become  for  me  an  exultant  con- 
sciousness. The  beautiful  Being  lives  in  eternity,  as  we  fancy  that  we 
live  in  time.    Will  you  write  down  here  another  of  that  angel's  chants? 

''When  you  see  me  in  the  green  trees  and  in  the  green  light  under 
trees,  know  that  you  are  near  to  me :  *  *  When  you  hear  my  voice 
in  the  silence,  know  that  I  speak  for  you.  *  *  The  immortal  loves  to 
speak  to  the  immortal  in  the  mortal,  and  there  is  joy  in  calling  to  the 
joy  which  dozes  in  the  heart  of  a  soul  of  earth.  *  *  When  joy  is 
awake,  the  soul  is  awake.  *  *  You  look  for  God  in  the  forms  of  men 
and  women,  and  sometimes  you  find  Him  there;  *  *  But  you  look 
for  me  in  your  own  soul ;  the  deeper  the  gaze  the  fairer  the  vision.  Yes, 
I  am  in  nature,  and  I  am  in  you,  when  you  look  for  me  there ;  for  nature 
is  dual,  and  the  half  you  carry  within  you.  *  *  All  things  are  one 
duHl — even  I,  and  that  is  why  you  may  find  me.  *  *  Oh,  the  charm 
of  being  free,  to  wander  at  will  round  the  earth  and  heaven,  and  through 
the  souls  of  men ! — I  am  lighter  than  the  thistle-down,  but  more  endur- 
ing than  the  stars :  *  *  The  permanent  is  impalpable,  and  only  the 
impalpable  endures.  The  road  is  not  long  which  leads  to  the  castle  of 
dreams;  the  far-away  is  nearer  than  next-door,  but  only  the  dreamer 
finds  it.  *  *  When  labor  is  light,  the  pay  is  sure ;  when  the  days  are 
hard,  their  reward  is  tardy.  *  *  Be  glad,  and  I  will  repay  you.  I 
would  write  my  name  on  the  leaves  of  your  heart,  but  only  the  angels 
can  fear  the  writing.  *  *  Who  bears  my  unknown  name  on  the  pet- 
als of  his  heart  is  accepted  among  the  angels  for  the  flower  he  is ;  his 
perfume  reaches  heaven,  *  *  There  is  pollen  in  the  heart,  child  of 
earth,  and  it  fructifies  the  flowers  of  faith ;  *  *  There  is  faith  in  the 
soul,  child  of  time,  and  it  bears  the  seeds  of  all  things.  *  *  The 
seasons  come  and  the  seasons  go,  but  the  spring-time  is  eternal.  *  * 
I  can  find  that  in  you  which  was  lost  in  the  April  of  the  world. 
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Explanation  or  Asr/tonOMiCAL  Symbols 
S/pns  of  fhe  Zodiac , 


0  *V  Aries, 

1  0  Taurus, 
I!  B  Gemini, 

I  IT  ^Cancer, 

V  115  Wrgro, 

7/7*  6u/7 


VI  £^L)bro 
Vn    T?|  Scorpio, 
VIII    /  Sogff tonus. 
rX    V$Copricornus, 
X  KSi  Aquarius, 

O    A^tar,  « 

GreekAfphadef,  used  in  naming  Ihe  Sfar^* 
^Aipha.tEpsihn.ehta.  )iNu    pRhch  ^Phi 
'■^Btfa.  tiZ€ta    TiHopa.  ^Xi  „„<T$igfTfo)Xhi . 
yL^u)^:sa.7]£ta.  XLom6<h.oOincrXTou.  U/Psi. 
^Delfa.^Thefa.^Mu.    izPh    vUpsilon.ujOmtfic 

MaJofP/anefs 
^  Afer curio.            \  Jupiter. 
^  Venus  \i  Saturn. 

^ or QThe Earths  m   Urano. 

\  Mars. ty  f^eptuno. 


P.E.Kern's  Horoscope 
Born  1860 

The  twelve  great  functions.  The  drawing  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter  extends  the  analysis  of  the 
twelve  great  functions  into  their  general  products, 
and  making  clear  the  relations  of  the  signs  and 
astrological  regions  to  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
The  chords,  Responses  and  Colors:  The  chord  of 
Pisces  is  Taurus,  it  is  third  above  and  it  Is  thus 
that  "Art  and  Science  go  hand  in  hand,"  for  art 
and  skill  prepare  the  technical  instruments  by  which 
science  measures ;  and  the  perceptive  observe  the 
phenomena  upon  which  reflection  founds  the  great 
sciences,  for  the  observation  of  fact  is  the  basis  of 
science,  of  the  discovery  of  law  and  new  phenomena. 
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ADDRESS  GIVEN  BY  PETER  E.  KERN  TO  THE  OPEN  COURT 

OF  THE  HERMETIC  BROTHERHOOD,  EL  PASO,  TEXAS, 

SEPTEMBER  16,  1917,  ON  THE 

''INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ZODIAC  ON  HUMAN  LIFE." 


He  said :  The  word  ' '  ZODIAC ' '  comes  from  the  Greek  word,  Zoon, 
meaning  "Animal." 

That  Astrology  was  the  measure  of  all  Biblical  time? 

That  Astrologers  count  a  day  as  a  year  of  our  time. 

That  the  Zodiac  has  been  the  Astrologer's  pendulum  for  ages  past; 
that  the  Zodiac  is  divided  into  signs,  degrees,  minutes  and  seconds,  and 
is  360  degrees. 

That  the  Sun  passes  through  the  great  Zodiac  about  every  26,000 
years,  that  he  is  a  little  over  2,000  years  in  a  sign. 

That  the  sun  passes  through  one  fire,  one  water  and  one  earth  sign 
in  about  6,000  years,  or  one  of  God 's  weeks  of  work,  then  He  ended  His 
work  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  or  the  Air  Sign. 

That  there  are  THREE  of  the  periods,  to  each  trip  of  the  Sun. 

That  the  great  circuit  of  the  Sun  constituted  one  period,  and  that 
the  Great  Judgment  is  about  to  take  place. 

The  Air  Signs  are  great  Spiritual  Signs,  and  during  these  times 
the  spirits  are  able  to  converse  with  man  very  clearly,  and  when  the  Sun 
passes  through  Libra,  actually  you  walk,  talk   and  cohabit  with  man. 

That  each  Air  Sign  is  1,000  years  millenium,  or  Sunday  of  rest, 
then  a  period  of  judgment. 

The  period  between  the  judgment  and  the  next  Monday  morning 
is  a  place  where  those  unfitted  to  go  to  a  higher  sphere  or  plane  must 
remain  until  they  become  purified.  This  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
purgatory,  or  hades,  where  the  worm  dieth  not. 

The  Sun  on  entering  Capricornus  gives  2,000  years,  when  again 
the  souls  of  just  men  will  have  a  chance  to  go  to  a  higher  sphere  or 
plane,  but  that  those  who  have  not  learned  to  overcome  and  control 
themselves  will  have  no  other  opportunity  for  graduation,  until  the  Sun 
has  pasesd  through  Capricornus,  Saggittarius  and  Scorpio  and  re- 
entered the  Sunday,  or  Air  Sign  Libra.  Very  few  being  able  to  grad- 
uate except  at  the  26,000-year  period. 

That  the  Earth  changes  its  pole  twice  during  the  Sun's  great  trip, 
once  while  the  Sun  passes  through  Sagittarius  and  Scorpio  and  once 
while  it  passes  through  Gemini  and  Taurus.  This  brings  the  snow  and 
ice  of  the  poles  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  Sun  and  causes  tremendous 
floods.  These  floods  come  at  the  end  of  the  polar  change,  or  as  the  Sun 
goes  out  of  Taurus  or  northern  side  of  the  Zodiac,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  change  at  the  southern  side  of  the  Zodiac,  or  as  the  Sun  enters 
the  Sign  Sagittarius ;  that  the  floods  at  the  southern  side  of  the  Zodiac 
are  evidently  much  larger  than  those  at  the  northern  side,  and  it  must 
have  been  about  20,000  years  ago  that  the  continent  of  Atlantis  was 
lost. 

That  the  Sun,  the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  all  moved  in 
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harmony  with  these  laws,  guided  in  their  orbs  by  their  indwelling  spir- 
itual intelligence — the  Planetary  Spirits. 

That  on  account  of  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  the  Sun  moves 
backward  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  at  the  rate  of  approx- 
imately one  degree  of  space  in  72  years,  and  through  each  sign  (30  de- 
grees of  space)  in  about  2,100  years,  or  around  the  whole  circle  in  about 
26,000  years. 

That  the  Sun  passes  through  the  different  signs  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  that  the  climatic  and  other  changes  affected  man  and  his 
activities  in  different  waj^s.  Similarly  the  passage  of  the  sun  by  the 
procession  of  the  equinoxes,  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac — 
which  is  called  a  world-year  brought  about  conditions  on  the  Earth  in 
a  far  greater  variety ;  that,  it  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  soul  that 
it  should  experience  them  all.  In  fact,  that  man  himself  makes  these 
conditions  while  in  the  Heaven  world  between  incarnations,  that  there- 
fore, every  Ego  is  born  twice  during  the  time  the  Sun  is  passing- 
through  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac;  and,  as  the  soul  itself  is  necessarily 
double-sexed,  in  order  to  obtain  all  experience,  it  incarnates  alternately 
in  a  male  and  female  body.  This  because  the  experience  of  one  sex 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  other.  At  the  same  time  the  outside  con- 
ditions are  not  greatly  altered  in  one  thousand  years,  and  therefore 
permits  the  entity  to  receive  the  same  identical  environment  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  man  and  woman. 

That  the  Stars  may  therefore  be  called  the  "Clock  of  Destiny." 
The  Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  corresponding  to  the  dial ;  the  Sun  and 
the  Planets  to  the  hour  hand,  which  indicates  the  year,  and  the  Moon  to 
the  minute  hand,  indicating  the  month  of  the  year  when  the  dift'erent 
items  in  the  score  of  the  ripe  fate  allotted  to  each  life  are  due  to  work 
themselves  out.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized,  however,  that 
though  there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  escaped,  man  has  a  cer- 
tain scope  of  free-will  in  modifying  courses  already  set  going.  A  poet 
puts  it  thus : 

"One  ship  sails  east  and  another  sails  west 
With  the  self -same  winds  that  blow, 
*Tis  the  set  of  the  sail,  and  not  the  gale, 
Which  determines  the  way  they  go. 

2 

"As  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ivays  of  fate 
As  we  voyage  along  through  life, 
'Tis  the  act  of  the  soul  that  determines  the  goal. 
And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife." 

The  great  point  to  grasp  is  that  our  present  actions  determine  our 
future  conditions. 

Regarding  re-incarnation  he  said :  Orthodox  religionists,  and  even 
those  who  profess  no  religion  at  all,  often  bring  forward  as  one  of  their 
strongest  objections  to  the  law  of  rebirth  that  it  is  taught  in  India  to 
the  "ignorant  heathen,"  who  believes  in  it. 

He  said,  if  it  is  a  natural  law,  that  there  is  no  objection  strong 
enough  to  invalidate  it,  or  make  it  inoperative ;  that  before  we  speak  of 
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''ignorant  heathen"  or  send  missionaries  to  them,  it  might  be  well  to 
examine  our  own  knowledge  a  little ;  that  the  laws  of  rebirth  and  con- 
sequence have  been  secretly  taught  all  the  time,  and  by  the  direct  com- 
mand of  Christ  Himself,  but  that  these  two  laws  have  not  been  publicly 
taught,  in  the  Occident,  or  western  world  for  the  past  two  thousand 
years,  or  since  the  continent  of  Atlantis  was  destroyed. 

MAE  E.  BAENES,  Scribe. 

I. 

1.  Narbert  Silverins  Kern ;  2.  Leo  George  Kern  Wiesner ;  3.  Law- 
rence Wendelin  Kern  Wiesner;  4.  Francis  Xavier  Kern;  5.  Maurice 
Usebins  Kern;  6.  Ellen  Mary  Kern,  Francis'  wife;  7.  Alfred  Cecil 
Kern  Wiesner;  8.  John  Peter  Kern;  9.  Francis  Alois  Kern  Wiesner; 
10.  Anthony  Alois  Kern  Wiesner;  11.  George  Desbien,  husband  of 
Salome;  12.  Christian  Louisa,  wife  of  John;  13.  Claud  Anthony  Kern 
Desbien,  14.  George  Adrian  Leo  Kern  Desbien ;  15.  Adrien  Lenard  Cleo 
Kern;  16.  Walter  Kenry  Kern;  17.  Alvin  Cyril  Kern;  18.  Eaymond 
Wilber  Kern;  19.  Salome  Catherine  Kern  Desbien;  20.  Cleo  Francis 
Kern  Desbien;  21.  A.  A.  Wiesner,  husband  of  Mary  Ida;  22.  Henry 
Kern,  father  and  grandfather ;  23.  Giula  Kern  Desbien ;  24.  Zetta  Kern 
Desbien;  25.  Anna  Hoffel  Nye  Kern,  mother  and  grandmother;  26. 
Anna  Viola  Kern  Wiesner;  27.  Melvina  Agnes  Kern  Wiesner;  28.  Ival 
Mary  Kern ;  29.  Nelieda  Mary  Kern  Desbien ;  30.  Ines  Elenore  Kern ; 
31.  Etheldreda  Kern ;  32.  Mary  Ida  Kern  Wiesner,  wife  of  A.  A.  Wies- 
ner. There  are  seven  missing  that  are  not  here  today.  Those  not  here 
are  as  follows :  Emma  Barbara  Kern  Desbien  and  her  husband,  Leona 
Adeline  Kern  Desbien,  Loyd  Elmo  Kern  Desbien,  Helen  Cleo  Kern 
Desbien,  Earl  Francis  Kern  Desbien,  Joseph  Martin  Kern  Wiesner. 
There  is  not  a  weakling  in  the  family,  and  every  one  has  a  good  home. 
Henry  Kern  tells  his  children,  ' '  Let  your  hearts  be  opened  and  a  thous- 
and virtues  rush  in.  There  is  dew  in  one  flower  and  not  in  another  be- 
cause one  opens  its  cup  and  takes  it  in,  while  the  other  closes  itself  and 
the  drop  runs  off.  God  reigns.  His  goodness  and  mercy  are  as  wide- 
spread as  the  dew,  and  if  we  lack  them  it  is  because  we  know  not  how 
to  open  our  hearts  to  receive  them.  No  man  can  tell  whether  he  is  rich 
or  poor  by  turning  to  his  ledger.  It  is  the  heart  that  makes  a  man  rich. 
He  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  he  is,  and  not  what  he  has.  I  say 
to  my  children  and  grandchildren,  Cultivate  your  moral  nature,  as  well 
as  bodily  strength,  and  mental  vigor.  The  heart  is  the  center  of  vital- 
ity in  the  physical  body;  so  the  moral  senses  seem  to  give  vitality  to 
all  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind.  If  the  moral  nature  becomes 
stunted  in  its  development  the  mind  is  apt  to  become  chaotic  in  its  ac- 
tion. How  often  we  meet  with  examples  of  this  character  in  the  com- 
mon walks  of  life.  Many  lose  their  balance  of  mind  and  become  wrecks 
from  want  of  heart  culture.  Is  the  head  of  any  more  importance  than 
the  heart.  It  is  true  that  wealth  is  the  child  of  the  one,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  happiness  is  the  off-spring  of  the  other.  Such  then  is  an  out- 
line of  the  great  i3roblem  of  self-culture.  We  cannot  escape  its  claims, 
from  the  time  reason  dawns  until  death  closes  the  scenes  they  are  press- 
ing upon  you.  Much  of  the  happiness  of  life,  both  here  and  hereafter, 
depends  on  how  you  meet  its  demands.    You  can,  if  you  but  will  it,  grow 
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space  in  all  that  is  manly  or  womanly  in  life;  or  bj'^  neglecting  the 
claims  of  your  manifold  nature,  utterly  fail  of  so  doing,  as  the  stunted 
shrub  fails  of  being  the  stately  tree,  with  waving  branches  and  luxuri- 
ant foliage.  Rarely  do  we  meet  a  character  fully  developed  on  every 
side,  and  when  we  see  a  man  or  woman  who  has  passed  middle  life  and 
is  approaching  old  age,  with  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties  and 
full  of  wisdom  and  energy,  while  overflowing  with  kindness  to  all  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  have  obeyed  the  laws 
of  self-culture,  and  have  used  well  the  gifts  which  they  possessed. 
Nothing  is  sadder  than  to  see  those  lives  that  have  grown  only  in  one 
direction,while  every  other  side  of  their  nature  has  been  neglected. 
Such  a  life  is  sure  to  be  full  of  vain  regrets  and  sadness  when  looking 
back  over  the  past.  While  a  full  and  well  rounded  life  finds  pleasure 
in  old  age  equal  to  those  of  youth.  The  miser  who  has  starved  every 
generous  impulse  in  order  to  accumulate  gold  will  find  too  late  how 
little  gold  can  do  to  bring  serenity  and  happiness. 

OUR  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting;  *  *  The  Soul  that 
rises  with  us,  our  life's  star,  *  hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting,  *  and 
cometh  from  afar.  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness ;  and  not  in  utter  naked- 
ness, but  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come  from  God,  who  is  our 
home :  *  *  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ;  *  *  shades  of  the 
prison-house  begin  to  close  upon  the  growing  boy,  *  but  he  beholds 
the  light  and  whence  it  flows,  he  sees  it  in  its  joy.  The  so  named  Charles 
Peter  Kern  Wangler,  born  in  the  house  of  Leo.  *  *  But  he  beholds 
the  light,  and  whence  it  flows,  he  sees  it  in  his  joy.  The  youth,  Charles 
Peter,  who  daily  farther  from  the  East  must  travel,  still  is  Nature's 
Priest,  *  *  and  by  the  vision  splendid  is  on  his  way  attended.  At 
length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away,  and  fade  into  the  light  of  com- 
mon day. — Madeline  Gregory  Kern. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  Nov.  4,  1917.  Mr.  Peter  Kern,  Kern  Place,  El  Paso, 
Texas.  Dear  Uncle : — Enclosed  find  a  picture  of  our  family.  We  have 
had  quite  a  time  getting  it,  but  have  it  at  last.  We  are  very  sorry  for  the 
delay,  and  grateful  for  your  patience,  not  only  in  waiting  so  long  on  us 
but  in  preparing  your  interesting  geneological  charts  and  history.  It 
must  certainly  have  been  some  task,  especially  the  astrological  feature. 
We  are  all  quite  well  and  we  hope  you  are  enjoying  the  best  of  liealth 
and  great  prosperity.  Carrie's  father.  Aunt  Carrie,  Robert  Marks  and 
his  wife  were  here  for  supper  this  evening  and  we  had  quite  a  pleasant 
visit.  They  all  send  their  best  regards  to  you.  I  am  now  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Fostoria,  but  we  are  still  living  at  Tiffin  and  will 
continue  to  reside  here  until  next  spring  at  least.  It  was  largely  on  ac- 
count of  my  absence  from  home  that  we  have  been  so  slow  in  getting  the 
picture.  John  Heimershirch  brought  me  your  last  letter  and  when  I 
arrived  home  late  last  night  I  found  your  letter  to  me.  He  had  told  me 
that  they  had  their  picture  taken  so  I  did  not  show  him  your  letter  to 
me.  All  of  the  relationship  here  are  well  and  getting  along  about  as 
usual.  Carrie  says  that  she  knows  more  about  her  ancestors  now  than 
she  ever  did  before,  and  finds  that  she  has  relatives  living  whose  names 
she  had  never  heard.    If  the  same  feeling  of  interest  in  the  family  tree 
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is  aroused  in  all  the  members  of  the  Kern  family,  it  will  be  some  recom- 
pense, however  slight,  for  the  great  labor  of  love  which  you  have  per- 
formed. Thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  us  and  wish- 
ing you  and  those  dear  to  you  great  happiness  and  boundless  success, 
I  close  by  sending  our  love.    Your  nephew,  Warren  P.  Dillon. 

WISDOM  IS  EXPERIENE  —  LIONS  ON  THE  WAY. 


What  is  Sin?  What 

WhatisDutv?  What 

What  is  Life!  What 

What  is  Mind?  What 

What  is  Love?  What 

What  is  Lust?  What 

What  is  Fear?  What 

What  is  Hope?  What 

What  is  Will?  What 

What  is  Tact?  What 

What  is  Desire?  What 

What  is  Vanity?  What 

What  is  Wisdom?  What 

What  is  Sorrow?  What 

What  is  Justice?  What 

What  is  Charity?  WTiat 

What  is  Honesty?  What 

What  is  Loyalty?  What 

What  is  Courage?  Wliat 

What  is  Impulse?  What 

What  is  Conscience?  What 


is  Gentleness? 
is  Friendship? 
is  Discretion? 
is  Subjection? 
is  Personality? 
is  Selfishness? 
is  Intelligence? 
is  Cheerfulness? 
is  Consideration? 
is  Envy? 
is  Faith? 
is  Truth? 
is  Greed? 
is  Error? 
is  Eight? 
is  Anger? 
is  Equity? 
is  Belief? 
is  Emotion? 
is  Reason? 
is  Instinct? 


What  is  Courtesy? 

What  is  Jealousy? 

What  is  Sympathy? 

What  is  Humility? 

What  is  Kindness? 

What  is  Judgment? 

What  is  Intuition? 

What  is  Happiness? 

What  is  Individuality  ? 

What  is  Dogmatism? 

WTiat  is  Accountabil- 
ity? 

What  is  Responsibil- 
ity? 

What  is  Moral  Ac- 
countability ? 

What  is  the  Primary 
purpose  of  the  Soul  ? 


My  dear  children: — These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  are  laid 
before  every  accepted  student  of  the  Great  School,  in  the  course  of  his 
Great  School,  in  the  course  of  his  progress.  It  is  not  expected  that  he 
will  be  able  to  render  an  exact  and  perfect  solution  of  each  and  all  of 
them,  in  conformity  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  School.  But,  he  is 
required  to  work  out  his  own  solution  from  his  own  view-point  of  life, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  own  best  intelligence.  His  answers  to  these 
questions,  and  his  exposition  of  the  principles  they  embody,  constitute 
the  index  by  which  it  is  possible  to  determine  his  evolutionary  status  as 
an  Individual  Intelligence,  mentally,  morally,  spiritually  and  psychic- 
ally, which  is  wisdom.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  simple  and  easy  mat- 
ter for  one  to  open  his  dictionary,  turn  to  these  various  terms  and  there 
find  definitions  for  each  and  all  of  them.  That,  however,  would  not  help 
him — it  would  only  confuse  him.  This  fact  will  be  apparent  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  development  of  the  work  to  this  point,  for  he 
will  have  observed  that  the  definitions  of  this  School  do  not  conform 
to  those  of  any  other  authority.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  this  School  proceeds  from  the  basis  of  exact  science;  its  viewpoint 
is  therefore  that  of  a  science  with  which  the  world  in  general  is  not 
familiar  as  yet.  An  illustration  will  doubtless  help  the  student  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  meaning  and  importance  of  all  this:    If 
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A  ROMAN  PRISONER  BEFORE  A  BRITISH  CHIEF.  BRITAIN  WAS  ALSO  INDEBTED 
TO  ROME  FOR  HER  FIRST  CODE  OF  LAW,  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  CIVIL  TRIB- 
UNAL. EVIDENCES  OF  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION  ARE  STILL  TO  BE  SEEN,  IN  STRUCTURES 
AND    THE   RUINS    OF   THEM,    AT    DOVER    CASTLE. 

A  ROMAN  PRISONER  BEFORE  A  BRITISH  CHIEF  FOLLOWING  CARSANSIUS  CARNU 
CONSTANTINUS,  WHO,  LIKE  HIS  PRKDECFSSORS,  ALVDE  YORK  HIS  HOME.  HIS  RULE 
WAS  SO  JUDICIOUS  AND  CONCILIATORY  THAT  HE  WAS  HELD  IN  GREAT  ESTEEM  BY 
THE  PEOPLE.  HE  DIED  IN  MOO,  AND  SOON  AFTER  HIS  DEATH  HIS  WIFE  HELENA  EN- 
CLOSED   LONDON    WITH    A    STONE    WALL. 
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he  will  compare  the  definition  of  "Morality"  given  in  the  preceding 
page  of  the  Kern  genealogy,  with  that  of  any  of  the  standard  modern 
works  of  Lexicology,  he  will  observe  that  there  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference, and  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  his  understanding  of  the 
subject.  The  morality  that  means  "The  established  harmonic  relation 
which  man,  as  an  Individual  Intelligence,  sustains  to  the  Constructive 
principle  of  Nature,"  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  the  morality  that 
means  a  "doctrine,"  etc.  The  one  proceeds  from  a  basis  of  exact 
science,  while  the  other  is  founded  upon  dogma  and  mere  faith  or  be- 
lief. The  moral  man,  under  the  first  concept,  is  he  who  conforms  his 
life  to  a  "Principle  of  Nature,"  while  under  the  second  it  is  he  wlio 
conforms  his  life  to  certain  "Articles  of  Faith,  or  Beliefs"  which  have 
been  formulated  by  his  fellow-man,  and  which  may,  or  may  not  be  in 
conformity  with  the  "Principle  of  Nature,"  referred  to.  This  illus- 
tration will  enable  the  student  to  understand  why  it  is  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  form  his  own  solution  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  many 
problems  submitted  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  education  and  work  of 
demonstration;  it  will  explain  why  he  is  especially  cautioned  not  to 
depend  upon  books,  or  so-called  "authorities,"  or  upon  the  work  of 
others  to  guide  him.  It  may  also  help  him  to  understand  why  it  is  that 
each  problem  is  a  specific  "Study  of  Self,"  and  why  it  is  that  nowhere 
else  is  it  possible  for  him  to  find  the  solution.  Each  problem  submit- 
ted to  him  is  a  veritable  ''Lion  on  the  Way."  He  must  grapple  with 
it  alone,  and  alone  he  must  conquer  it.  By  this  method  only  is  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  proceed.  Nature  has  so  laid  out  his  work  for  him  that 
the  personal  effort  he  puts  forth  in  the  subjugation  and  mastery  of 
each  "Lion"  in  its  regular  order,  develops  within  him  the  intelligence 
and  the  skill  and  the  power  necessary  to  meet  and  conquer  the  next  one 
he  is  to  encounter  on  his  way.  Thus,  every  step  he  takes  along  the  path 
is  one  of  development,  unfoldment,  growth,  attainment,  power,  mas- 
tery, self-control.    These  are  the  keys  to  emancipation,  as  Goethe  says, 

"From  every  poiver  that  all  the  ivorld  enchains, 
Man  frees  himself,  when    self-control  he  gains." 

LVADA,  Ohio,  Oct.  29,  1917.  P.  E.  Kern,  Kern  Place,  El 
Paso,  Texas.  Dear  Uncle: — Your  favor  of  the  20th  to  hand 
and  its  contents  noted.  As  our  little  family  are  all  well  now, 
had  a  group  of  pictures  made  and  am  sending  it  under  sep- 
arate cover  by  today's  mail.  We  received  the  Kern  Gene- 
alogy and  have  studied  and  find  it  most  interesting ;  it  is  an 
entertainment  for  us  and  our  children.  Life  may  bring  to  naught  one's 
most  patient  endeavors  after  worldly  fame  or  success,  but  he  who  strives 
for  nobility  of  character  will  not  fail  of  reward  if  he  but  diligently  seek 
the  same  by  earnest  resolve  and  patient  labor,  as  you  have  labored  for 
the  past  twenty  years  to  enrich  the  Kern  Genealogical  Tree  with  beau- 
tiful sentiments  and  great  historical  data.  Is  there  not  in  this  a  lesson 
of  patience  for  many  of  us  who  are  almost  weary  of  striving  for  better 
things?  If  success  does  not  crown  their  ambitious  efforts,  will  they  not 
be  sustained  by  the  smile  of  an  approving  conscience"?  Strong  in  this 
they  can  wait  with  patience  till,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  their  reward 
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Cometh.  My  dear  uncle,  there  is  a  wave  of  new  thought  sweeping  over 
the  land,  and  the  old  standards  of  success  are  being  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting.  The  craze  for  wealth,  the  thirst  for  gold  is 
disappearing  to  the  truly  advanced  soul  among  men  as  unutterably 
foolish  and  unworthy.  The  student  of  occult,  as  the  chart  which  you 
have  gilded  with  its  great  lessons,  one  learns  to  know  what  the  true 
wealth  which  enriches  human  life  consists  of,  and  they  value  gold  as 
something  infinitely  inferior  to  power  which  inheres  in  the  meanest  and 
most  degraded  human  soul.  In  these  days,  when  men  are  so  madly 
crowding  each  other  to  obtain  possession  of  gold,  we  need  some  of  the 
spirit  that  insiDired  Quintius  Curlius,  that  noble  Roman  warrior,  who, 
when  told  that  the  choicest  treasures  of  Rome  must  be  thrown  into  the 
yawning  crevasse  opened  in  the  forum  by  an  earthquake,  exclaimed: 
"What  greater  treasure  does  Rome  possess  than  the  manhood  and  valor 
of  her  sons?"  So  mounting  his  horse,  and  in  full  armor,  he  leaped  into 
the  abyss  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  That  wealth  is  truest  and  most 
valuable,  which  adds  to  the  power  and  ability  to  enjoy  life.  Happiness 
is  coveted  by  all  and  he  who,  as  you  say  in  the  Kern  genealogy,  is  the 
best  teacher  who  teaches  truly  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  obtained, 
but  as  you  say,  happiness  can  only  be  secured  by  working  in  harmony 
with  natural  law,  and  that  law  is  so  often  unknown  to  those  who  desire 
power  and  knowledge  that  they  seek  in  vain.  You  say  in  your  geneal- 
ogical chart,  the  path  is  plain  to  those  who  have  made  occult  science  a 
life  study,  and  that  your  knowledge  is  gladly  given  to  assist  the  Kern 
children — those  deserving  ones  who  earnestly  desire  higher  light  and 
knowledge.  I  see  by  your  studies  of  the  occult  that  all  doubt  is  dis- 
pelled, and  that  you  lead  one  upward  by  easy  steps,  until  one  feels  with- 
in this  power  which  will  regenerate  one's  life,  and  make  every  true  and 
worthy  ambition  i)Ossible  of  attainment.  In  conclusion,  I  will  thank 
you  in  behalf  of  our  families  of  the  House  of  Wangler,  and  I  wish  to 
contribute  this  letter  to  your  booklet.  I  am,  your  loving  nephew,  Don- 
ald J.  Kern  Wangler. 

BY  GEORGE  SIMENSTAD,  POMEROY,  WASHINGTON. 

ARIBOU  paradise  as  a  game  ref- 
uge; the  new  park  includes  an 
area  that  is  unique  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  few  regions  in  the  world 
can  vie  with  it.  Many  parts  of 
Alaska  are  famous  for  big  game, 
and  hunters  have  come  half 
around  the  world  to  that  terri- 
tory to  obtain  trophies  of  their 
skill.  It  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  visit  several  of  the  choic- 
est game  ranges  in  Alaska ;  these 
regions  are  well  stocked  with 
game,  but  for  abundant  sheep, 
caribou  and  moose  over  wide 
areas,  the  mountains  at  the  head 
literally   swarm  with    the   magnificent 


of  Toklat  and  Teklanika  river 
white  bighorn  sheep. 
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HIS  Too,  Shall 
Pass  Away 


A  MIGHTY  monarch,  in  the  days  of  old. 
Made  offer  of  high  honor,  wealth  and  gold 
To  one  who  should  produce  in  form  concise 
A  motto  for  his  guidance,  terse,  yet  wise — 
A  precept,  soothing  in  his  hours  forlorn. 
Yet  one  that  in  his  prosperous  days  would  warn. 

Many  the  maxims  sent  the  king,  men  say, 

The  one  he  chase:    "This,  too,  shall  pass  away." 

Oh  jewel  sentence  from  the  mine  of  truth! 

What  riches  it  contains  for  age  or  youth. 

No  stately  epic,  measured  and  su'blime 

So  comforts,  or  so  counsels  for  all  time 

As  these  few  words.     Go  write  them  on  your  heart 

And  make  them  of  your  daily  life  a  part. 


Use  well  your  prowess  while  it  lasts;  leave  bloom. 

Not  blight,  to  mark  your  footprints  to  the  tomb. 

The  truest  greatness  lies  in  being  kind. 

The  truest  wisdom  in  a  happy  mind. 

He  who  desponds,  his  Maker's  judgment  mock«; 

The  gloomy  Christian  is  a  paradox. 


re  you  upon  earth's  heights?     No  cloud  In  view? 
Go  read  this  motto  once  again:     This  too 
Shall  pass  away;  fame,  glory,  place  and  power, 
They  are  but  little  baubles  of  the  hour, 
Flung  by  the  rutuless  years  down  in  the  dust. 
Take  warning  and  be  worthy  of  God's  trust. 

Has  some  misfortune  fallen  to  your  lot? 
This,  too,  will  pass  away — absorb  the  thought. 
And  wait;  your  waiting  will  not  be  in  vain. 
Time  gilds  with  gold  the  iron  links  of  pain. 
The  dark  today  leads  into  light  tomorrow; 
There  is  no  endless  joy,  no  endless  sorrow. 

Only  the  sunny  soul  respects  its  God, 
Since  life  is  short  we  need  to  make  it  broad; 
Since  life  is  brief,  we  need  to  make  it  bright. 
Then  keep  the  old  king's  motto  well  in  sight, 
And  let  its  meaning  permeate  each  day. 
Whatever  comes,  this,  too,  shall  pass  away. 

—By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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MOORE'S  LOG  CABIN,  SKAGWAY.  ALASKA.  1885 


SPELL  OF  THE  YUKON 


No!  There's  (lie  IiuhI.     (Have  yon  seen   it?) 

It's  the  cnssertest  land  that  I  know, 
Fioni  the  big,  dizzy  utunntains  that  screen  it 

To   the   deep,   deathlilce   valleys   below. 
Some  say  God  was  tired   when   He  made  it; 

Some  say  it's  a  fine  land  to  shnn ; 
Maybe;   bnt   there's   some  as  vvonld   trade   it 

For  no  land  on  earth — and  I'm  one. 


The  summer — no   sweeter  was  ever; 

The  sunshiny  woods  all  athrlll; 
The  grayling  a  leap  in  the  river, 

The  bighorn  asleep  on  the  hill. 
The  stong  life  that  never  knows  harness; 

T!:e  wilds   where  the  caribou   call; 
The  freshness,   the  freedom,   the  farness — 

O  God !  how  I'm  stuck  on  it  all. 


You    come   to   get   rich    (damned    good    reason) 

Y'ou  feel  like  an  exile  at  first ; 
You  hate  it  like  hell  for  a  season. 

And  then  you  are  worse  than  the  worst. 
It   grips   you   like  some  kinds   of  sinning; 

It   twists  you   from   foe  to   a   friend; 
It  seems  it's  been  since  the  beginning; 

It  seems  it  will  be  to  the  end. 


The   winter!   the   brightness   that   blinds   you, 

The  white  land   locked  tight  as  a  drum, 
The  cold  fear  that  follows  and  finds  you. 

The    silence    that    bludgeons    you    dumb. 
The  snows  that  are  older  than  history, 

The  woods  where  the  weird  shadows  slant; 
The  stillness,  the  moonlight,  the  mystery, 

I've  bade  'em  goody-by — but  I   can't. 


I've   stood    in   some   mighty-mouthed    hollow 

That's  plumb-full  of  hush  to  the  brim ; 
I've  watched  the  big,  husky  sun  wallow 

In    crimson   and    gold,   and    grow   dim. 
Till   the  moon  set  the  pearly   peaks   gleaming. 

And  the  stars  tumbled  out,  neck  and  crop; 
nd   I've   thought  that   I   surely  was  dreaming. 

When  the  peace  o'  the  world  piled  on  top. 


There's  a  land  where  the  mountains  are  nameless, 

And   the   rivers   all   run   God   knows   where; 
There  are  lives  that  are  erring  and  aimless, 

And   deaths  that  just  hang  by  a  hair; 
There  are  hardships  that  nobody  reckons; 

There  are  valleys  unpeopled  and  still; 
There's    a    l.nnd — oh,    it    beckons    and    beckons. 

And  I  want  to  go  back — and  I  will. 


UPPER— AMSTERDAM   MONTALBAN'S   TOWER. 


THE   TOWER,   LONDON. 
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KERN  PLACE  AND  ITS  SYMBOLIC  GATE. 


ODAY  as  you  enter  Kern  Place, 
along-  North  Kansas  Street,  on  the 
North  Mesa,  you  pass  under  a 
grand  Memorial  Arch,  bearing  the 
legend  "Kern  Place,"  erected  by 
Peter  Edward  Kern  to  commem- 
orate the  opening  of  his  beautiful 
suburban  addition  to  the  city  of 
El  Paso,  the  best  and  finest  from 
an  artistic,  scenic  standpoint,  in 
the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica; an  addition  perfectly  parked, 
containing  boulevards  and  play- 
grounds throughout  every  part, 
to  insure  and  perpetuate  forever 
the  high  character  and  desirable 
environment  of  the  ground  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  the  present  and  future  generation  of  the  people 
of  El  Paso. 

Kern  Place,  as  it  grows  in  population  and  beauty,  as  it  so  surely 
will,  and  rapidly  too,  we  predict,  will  always  be  emphasized  by  its  Sym- 
bolic Gate,  which  is  truly  the  most  unique  and  original  archway  ever 
constructed,  and  which  will  vitalize  an  interest  in  Kern  Place  that  will 
conduce  immensely  to  its  popularity. 

The  prosperity  of  El  Paso  tends  to  a  love  for  art  culture,  and  the 
acquisition  of  art  works  that  "mean  something,"  such  as  is  worked 
into  this  marvelous  Gate  will  carry  far  beyond  El  Paso  comment 
something  to  '  *  talk  about ' '  and  something  to  remember  El  Paso  by. 

This  Memorial  Gate,  in  truth,  was  built  out  of  deep  sentiment, 
thought  and  study,  showing  the  peculiarly  analytical  mind  of  its  cre- 
ator, Peter  Edward  Kern,  father  of  Kern  Place. 

One  must  see  this  Gate  to  appreciate  its  value  and  beauty;  and 
even  then  much  of  it  will  be  lost  on  the  average  mind — the  mind  that 
has  given  little  thought  to  the  study  of  ancient  symbolism.  Still,  there 
is  little  danger  that  the  most  casual  observer  will  pass  under  this  arch 
of  Egyptian,  Greek  and  other  ancient  fretwork  in  steel,  without  an 
appreciation  of  its  art,  and  a  strong  regard  for  the  man  who  in  this  age 
of  hurry  could  combine  both  business  and  sentiment. 

On  either  column  of  the  arch,  and  in  the  center  between  the  col- 
umns, you  see  clearly  a  symbol — a  perpendicular  bar  imposed  on  the 
base  of  double  interlaced  circles,  braced  with  two  horizontal  bars  ex- 
tending through  the  inner  diameter  of  the  circles ;  superimposed  on  the 
perpendicular  bar.  Above  the  circles  are  three  horizontal  bars.  It  is 
here  brotherhood  of  man  is  brought  to  light,  somewhat.  It  is  around 
the  interlaced  circles  that  all  the  other  symbols,  so  handsomely  and  ar- 
tistically wrought,  lend  their  symbolic  significance.  Among  the  most 
prominent  decorations  used  in  this  arch  is  the  world-famous  and  an- 
cient Swastika.  Strong  in  evidence,  both  above  and  below  the  central 
interlaced  circles,  from  right  to  left  is  the  normal,  or  male,  Swastika; 
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and  from  left  to  right  turns  the  Swavastika  or  female  symbol,  dating 
both  away  beyond  the  days  of  Sanscrit,  the  oldest  written  language. 
Always  and  forever  it  means  light,  life,  health  and  wealth,  which  the 
Sun-god  has  and  gives  at  his  discretion.  Every  age  in  history  has 
known  this  symbol  of  "Good  Luck."  Every  great  religious  philosopher 
of  ancient  days  has  held  it  sacred.  The  Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks, 
Chinese,  Indians,  Jews,  all  have  recognized  its  mystic  meaning,  rever- 
encing it  as  a  sacred  talisman. 

This  Swastika  is  built  in  many  forms,  hidden  almost  from  view 
sometimes  in  the  folds  of  elaborate  decorations,  in  brass,  steel,  stone 
and  pottery,  always  insuring  prosperity,  longevity,  happiness,  and  also 
protection  from  evil.  All  this  Mr.  Kern  seems  to  have  generously  re- 
membered in  the  building  of  this  gate ;  the  whole  of  the  work  constitut- 
ing the  ancient  patriarchial  and  sacred  symbol  combined  which  means 
"Hardships,  trials  and  tribulations  overcome  and  success  achieved." 

The  central  symbol,  defining  the  double  circle,  has  a  most  intelligent 
significance,  and  in  simple  words,  denotes  spirit  and  matter  merging 
into  one.  The  mere  circle  denotes  life,  in  which  there  is  no  beginning 
nor  end — a  perfect  unit.  Mr.  Kern  has  also  used  the  square  and  com- 
pass in  different  angles,  reflecting  the  powers,  glories  and  perfections 
of  the  within. 

After  all  is  closely  observed,  the  student  can  but  exclaim  that  Mr. 
Kern  has  through  his  gate,  which  he  has  symbolically  lighted  with 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  electric  lights — a  significant  number — 
preached  a  sermon,  though  silently  as  to  words,  most  eloquently  to 
those  versed  in  the  language  of  mysticism,  of  life,  love  and  progress; 
or  as  Mr.  Kern  definese  this  double  circle  symbol  with  its  combinations, 
"Hardships,  trials  and  tribulations  overcome  and  success  achieved." 

The  story  goes  that  this  symbol  was  used  six  thousand  years  ago 
in  a  most  important  event.  It  was  when  the  Queen  of  ancient  Abyssinia 
made  her  first  voyage  to  Egypt  in  the  company  of  the  wise  and  learned 
men  of  her  Empire  to  open  amicable  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Egyptians.  The  sacred  symbol  was  prominent  in  the  grand  ceremonies 
which  occurred  at  several  points  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  she 
and  the  grand  flotilla  of  barges  accompanying  her  were  rowed  by  thous- 
ands of  singing  slaves  to  the  site  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  palace  of  the 
Pharoahs.  Mr.  Kern  adopted  this  sign  as  a  perpetual  part  of  the 
Gateway  to  Kern  Place  because  it  so  perfectly  symbolizes  the  hard- 
ships, trials  and  tribulations  he  experienced  along  the  trail  of  life,  to 
the  achievement  at  last  of  the  beautiful  reality  now  christened  "Kern 
Place." 

This  Gate  or  Arch  is  intended  to  remain  forever  a  monument  and 
his  legacy  to  the  generations  here  and  who  will  come  after  them.  The 
Arch  is  decorated  in  its  entirety  with  Toltec  art  lines,  which  delicately 
interlace  and  consolidate  the  whole  arch  above  the  massive  boulder 
cobblestone  columns  which  support  it,  and  which  also  serve  to  bring 
out  prominently  the  symbols. 

The  Arch  was  designed  by  Mr.  Kern,  to  the  last  piece  of  steel  at 
its  extreme  top.  It  was  even  built  by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  ten 
of  the  native  Mexican  workmen  who  had  helped  him  in  surveying,  clear- 
ing, parking  and  tree  planting  of  Kern  Place.    These  native  workmen 
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are  all  pure  descendants  of  the  ancient  Toltecs  of  Mexico ;  their  names 
are:  Hospicio  Sanchez,  Kamon  Sanchez,  Vicente  Lara,  Braulio  Laija, 
Kafael  Madrigal,  and  Gabino  Jiminez.  The  live  fathers  of  these  men 
were  natives  of  that  great  civilization  and  empire  under  Montezuma 
and  his  predecessors,  which  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  ruled  from  the  northern  limits  of  the  Zunis  in  Arizona, 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Patagonia. 

This  Memorial  Arch  is  indeed  a  thing  of  mystic  beauty,  and  a 
grand  greeting  from  Kern  Place  to  all  who  pass  beneath  its  shadow. 
At  night  it  is  a  magnificent  gem,  or  rather,  a  cluster  of  gems.  Each  of 
its  333  lights  is  caught  in  a  gray  tinted  globe,  which  gives  the  effect  of 
a  glowing  cluster  of  pearls. 

Another  motive  of  Mr.  Kern  in  constructing  this  Memorial  Arcli 
was  not  only  to  impress  upon  the  people  passing  under  it  that  he  made 
his  dreams  come  true,  but  that  they,  too,  each  and  all,  by  persisting  as 
he  did,  will  if  earnest  and  faithful  in  their  effort  to  achieve,  ultimately 
win  success;  and  that  the  rainbow  of  Hope  is  always  visible  to  the 
earnest  and  honest  and  persevering. 

Kern  Place,  in  its  romantic  setting,  perched  high  above  the  Border 
City,  belted  about  by  the  tall  grey  mountains,  within  the  sound  of  the 
flowing  waters  of  the  Eio  Grande,  ornamented  with  its  wonderful  sym- 
bolic gate,  which  it  faces  seemingly  in  satisfied  pride,  all  appears  but  a 
natural  result  of  its  unusual  parenthood — for  an  unusual  man  is  tMs 
Peter  Edward  Kern,  father  and  maker  of  Kern  Place.  He  not  only 
dreamed  dreams,  but  he  possessed  the  requisite  strength  of  character 
to  make  his  dreams  come  true. 

Indeed,  when  one  knows  the  man  and  the  story  of  his  eventful  life, 
filled  with  vicissitudes,  and  todaj'  sees  the  result  of  that  life,  one  can- 
not fail  to  appreciate  character  in  all  its  splendid  fullness,  and  to  want 
to  know  more  of  the  man  who  has  really  achieved.  Peter  Kern, 
owner  of  Kern  Place,  and  builder  of  its  symbolic  entrance,  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  the  year  of  186U,  in  a  little  town  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  with  true  American  instincts,  he  struck  out 
for  the  far  West.  He  arrived  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1879  and  found 
employment  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad ;  later  going  to 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  There  he  worked  for  the  firm  of  Lucas  and 
Hickox,  jewelers.  Not  content  to  remain,  the  spring  of  1881  found 
him  again  on  the  trail.  His  next  stop  was  Durango,  Colo.,  where  he 
was  employed  by  a  firm  of  contractors  as  a  herder  of  horses  and  mules. 
In  this  capacity  young  Kern  had  to  drive  the  animals  each  evening  over 
a  rugged  mountain  trail  to  a  basin  where  they  could  find  good  pasture 
and  graze,  and  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  without  having  had  any 
sleep,  return  them  to  camp  before  six  o  'clock.  If  by  chance  any  of  the 
animals  were  missing,  he  had  to  return  to  the  mountain  fastness,  after 
partaking  of  only  a  cup  of  coffee,  find  and  drive  the  missing  ones  to 
camp.  Faithfully  he  worked  in  this  way  for  two  months,  when  he  ask- 
ed for  his  wages  His  employer  made  him  wait  while  his  time  was  fg- 
vred  up,  Ihcv  coolly  told  him  that  he  was  charged  with  a  penalty  for 
each  day  that  he  had  failed  to  bring  the  animals  in  before  sir  o^clock. 
The  result  of  the  contractor's  figures  was  that  Peter  Kern  was  rndebt- 
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ed  to  the  firm!  He  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  then  and  there  de- 
termined never  to  work  for  others  again.  This  was  the  turning  point 
of  Kern's  career. 

Eeturning  via  Santa  Fe  on  horseback,  and  following  the  trail 
southward,  Peter  Kern  came  to  El  Paso  in  the  fall  of  1881.  Here  his 
experience  as  an  apprentice  in  the  jewelers'  trade,  and  his  industry 
and  honesty  stood  him  well  in  hand.  He  obtained  good  credit  and 
opened  up  a  jewelry  store  on  El  Paso  Street,  now  the  very  site  of  the 
million-dollar  Paso  del  Norte  Hotel. 

Soon  his  business  outgrew  the  little  quarters  in  the  adobe  store 
room  and  he  was  forced  to  move  into  more  commodious  quarters.  His 
removal  to  the  Gem  building,  now  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Fisher,  caused 
him  to  become  the  leading  diamond  and  jewelry  merchant  of  El  Paso. 
Later  Mr.  Kern  erected  a  beautiful  home  on  North  Oregon  Street,  built 
in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  brought  his  young  wife  from  St.  Louis 
to  preside  over  it.  The  following  year  came  his  little  daughter,  Made- 
line, to  gladden  the  new  home. 

Meanwhile  the  "trophies  of  Militades  would  not  let  him  sleep." 
The  monotony  and  confinement  of  a  store-keeper's  life  grew  tiresome. 
He  felt  that  nature  had  made  him  for  enterprises  of  greater  moment. 
With  prophetic  eye  he  looked  into  the  future  and  dreamed  of  a  great 
commercial  metropolis  and  railroad  center,  springing  Phoenix-like 
from  the  site  of  the  old  adobe  hamlet  that  El  Paso  then  was ;  of  palatial 
residences  crowning  the  barren  hills  and  north  mesa ;  and  of  the  valley 
lands  moistened  by  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  a  great  water 
storage  dam ;  of  thousands  of  acres  of  dry  lands  restored  and  reclaimed 
by  the  waters'  magic  kiss,  up  and  down  the  valley.  Accordingly  he 
determined  to  acquire  urban  and  rural  lands. 

It  was  Peter  Kern  who  was  the  originator  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
project  now  nearing  completion  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000.00.  In  the  year 
of  1893  he  in  company  with  four  others,  all  El  Paso  gentlemen,  went 
on  a  fishing  excursion,  into  New  Mexico,  and  camped  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Elephant  Butte  Dam.  It  was  he  who  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
nature  had  there  created  a  natural  basin  for  the  storage  of  the  moun- 
tain torrents,  which  every  spring  ran  riot,  and  subsequently  sped  their 
useless  way  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  parties  became  interested 
and  on  their  return  they  stopped  at  Las  Cruces  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  promotion  company,  and  then  filed  articles  of  incorporation  at 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  A  preliminary  survey  and  report  were  made, 
and  several  hundred  printed  prospectuses  sent  to  England,  France, 
Belgium  and  Germany.  Later  English  capitalists  became  interested 
in  the  project  and  sent  over  their  representative.  Dr.  Nathan  E.  Boyd, 
to  look  into  the  matter. 

His  report  was  favorable  and  Engineer  John  L.  Campbell  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  entire  district  and  prepared  maps  and  data,  all 
of  which  were  sent  to  England.  The  English  people  took  up  the  project 
and  began  operations,  expending  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  their  preliminary  work  in  and  below  Elephant  Butte.  Adverse  in- 
terests soon  stirred  up  opposition,  leading  ultimately  to  a  protest  being 
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filed  in  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

Next  the  United  States  tiled  an  injunction  suit  against  the  English 
Company,  and  eventually  secured  a  perpetual  injunction.  Thus  ended 
the  first  great  enterprise  conceived  in  the  brains  of  the  little  fishing 
party  as  far  as  they  were  concerned;  but  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment took  up  the  project,  and  now  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  is  a  com- 
pleted reality. 

Back  in  1886  Peter  Kern  had  purchased  the  Juan  Jacinto  Ascarate 
grant,  east  of  the  city  limits  of  El  Paso,  containing  one  thousand 
one  hundred  acres,  from  Guadalupe  Ascarate,  the  deed  requiring 
eighteen  signatures,  trading  therefor.  He  also  bought  one  thous- 
and two  hundred  acres  of  valley  land,  just  below  Canutillo  in  the 
upper  valley  and  soon  after  purchased  the  McKilligan  tract,  now  Kern 
Place,  which  contains  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  for  which  he  paid 
thirty  dollars  an  acre,  or  $19,000.00. 

Like  many  too  optimistic  pioneers,  Peter  Kern  began  his  many 
operations  years  ahead  of  time.  Eirst  came  the  lull  and  stagnation  in 
real  estate  values,  due  to  the  panic  of  1893,  which  struck  Mr.  Kern  a 
very  severe  blow  financially.  He  struggled  manfully  along,  however, 
hoping  against  the  proverbial  hope,  but  he  saw  his  temporary  doom. 
In  1894  he  transferred  all  his  lands  and  property  in  the  city  to  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  voluntarily  on  his  part,  and  acceptably 
on  their  part.  He  remained  in  El  Paso  two  years  more,  to  assist  Park 
W.  Pitman,  one  of  the  trustees  placed  in  charge  of  his  business  and 
property,  to  try  and  realize  as  much  as  possible  from  the  estate,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  indebtedness;  filially  leaving  El  Paso  in  1896  as 
penniless  as  when  he  came  here  in  1881 ;  but  though  penniless,  he  had 
the  credit  of  an  honest  man.  So  burning  the  bridges  behind  him,  he 
again  struck  "the  trail,"  but  this  time  going  northward  until  he  reach- 
ed Chicago;  there  he  found  employment  at  his  old  trade,  hoping  that 
he  would  eventually  get  a  financial  footing  again. 

OON  thereafter  the  news  reached  Chicago  of  the  discovery 
of  rich  gold  diggings  in  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Kern  was  im- 
pressed that  Opportunity  was  knocking  at  his  door.  Meet- 
ing some  of  his  old  friends  and  creditors  he  told  them  of 
his  impressions,  and  of  his  belief  that  in  that  far-off  Arctic 
he  could  retrieve  his  lost  fortune.  Voluntarily  they  fur- 
nished him  the  means  to  go  there  and  also  the  credit  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  goods  if  he  decided  to  open  business  there. 

In  the  days  of  the  stampede  to  the  Klondike,  Peter  Kern,  like  a 
few  daring  men  of  that  time,  looking  over  the  map,  dimly  sensed  the 
future  of  Alaska,  struggled  over  the  trails  and  glaciers,  and  thus  be- 
came the  advance  guard  to  pioneer  the  way  of  the  future.  Their  in- 
stinct was  true,  their  courage  good,  but  their  knowledge  of  the  natural 
obstacles  was  at  fault,  and  their  strength  to  cope  with  them  unequal  to 
the  task.  So  again  came  the  wreck  of  hopes  and  outfits  intended  for 
the  Gold  Fields  of  the  Yukon.  However,  out  of  failure  came  success. 
Mr.  Kern  is  a  member  of  the  Arctic  Brotherhood  of  Alaska.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Order,  being  one  of  the  thirteen  men 


who  conceived  the  idea  while  aboard  the  steamer  Seattle,  in  mid-ocean, 
as  the  brave  ship  was  proceeding  to  Skagway  on  January  14th,  1899. 
The  Order  has  done  great  good  throughout  the  Arctic  region,  and  Mr. 
Kern  has  been  elected  a  life  member  for  services  rendered  to  the  Bro- 
therhood. The  Arctic  Brotherhood  now  owns  a  million-dollar  home  at 
Seattle,  which  serves  as  a  headquarters  for  the  men  of  the  North  who 
winter  there. 

FTER  braving  untold  hardships  in  the  chase  of  the  golden 
fleece,  Peter  Kern  settled  in  Skagway,  the  gateway  to 
Alaska,  and  opened  business  under  the  style  of  "P.  E. 
Kern,  Gold  and  Silversmith,"  He  prospered  beyond  his 
wildest  dreams.  From  the  native  gold  he  made  jewelry  for 
the  successful  miners  and  the  wealthy  tourists  who  flocked 
there  by  thousands,  employing  eighteen  native  Alaskan  Indian  work- 
men and  artificers.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  re-popularized  the 
uwrld-famous  Sivastika,  after  it  had  slept  for  thousands  of  years ;  and 
faithful  to  its  ancient  traditions,  it  brought  Peter  Kern  good  luck.  He 
soon  became  the  leading  factor  in  the  city  of  Skagway,  and  stockholder 
in  many  enterprises.  During  the  twelve  years  that  Mr.  Kern  was  en- 
gaged as  the  pioneer  manufacturing  jeweler  of  Alaska  at  Skagway, 
his  workmen  were  the  natives  of  that  district,  known  as  the  Chilkoots, 
or  Coast  Indians. 

As  time  passed  Mr.  Kern  erected,  on  a  rocky  eminence  overlook- 
ing Skagway-by-the-Sea  a  large  chalet,  called  *' Castle  Kern."  It  stands 
on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  mountain  lake  fed  by  melting  snow  and  ice, 
and  is  annually  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  who  have  to  climb  the 
precipitous  foot  trail  to  reach  it,  but  who  are  well  rewarded,  as  from 
the  castle  is  viewed  a  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur  unequaled  any- 
where in  the  world. 

About  eight  years  ago  Peter  Kern,  while  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  stopped  over  in  El  Paso  to  shake  hands  with  his  many 
old  friends.  Imagine  his  surprise  to  learn  that  the  trustees  who  had 
taken  charge  of  his  former  holdings  had  carefully  protected  them,  and 
had  still  remaining  a  large  and  valuable  part  of  his  property.  They 
told  him  that  if  he  wished  to  take  it  over  again  he  could  do  so  by  simply 
paying  a  small  remaining  indebtedness.  This  arrangement  he  gladly 
accepted,  and  paid  his  creditors  in  full. 

Like  Eip  Van  Winkle  after  twenty  years'  absence,  but  young,  vig- 
orous and  ambitious,  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  Alaskan  health  and  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  future  of  El  Paso,  wliich  is  infectious,  Mr.  Kern  four 
years  ago  laid  out  "Kern  Place,"  which  in  itself  has  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting history,  dating  to  a  long  gone  past.  Like  a  favored  hut  well- 
disciplined  child  of  Nature,  Kern  Place  occupies  a  picturesque  place 
at  the  foot-hills  of  Mount  Franklin,  or  "Crazy  Cat"  mountain,  as  it  is 
often  called;  and  from  it  can  be  seen  the  green  valleys,  resembling 
gorgeous  carpets  spread  to  the  north  and  south.  Nearby  are  the  broad 
mesas,  mountain  ranges,  clear  and  distinct  horizons. 

From  across  the  river  you  can  see  in  plain  view  the  quaint  battle- 
scarred  Ciudad  Juarez,  where  first  the  Spanish  conquistadores  set  foot 
upon  the  then  mysterious  Southwest. 
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As  you  gaze  fascinated  across  into  the  Mexican  city,  your  eyes 
catch  the  incoming  and  outgoing  trans-continental  trains  as  they  hero- 
ically climb  the  highlands  from  the  valley  to  reach  their  far-off  desti- 
nations. The  effect  upon  the  on-looiver  is  truly  inspiring,  as  it  no 
doubt  was  to  the  brave  and  chivalrous  soldier  adventurers  of  Spain 
who  ascended  these  same  summits  centuries  ago,  to  survey  the  then 
unknown  country  and  wonder  at  its  vastness,  grandeur  and  hidden 
wealth. 

The  locality  and  scenes  of  many  of  the  recorded  early  tragedies 
and  glories  of  the  first  Spanish  adventurers  are  seen  from  the  sur- 
rounding peaks,  and  cause  the  fancy  to  venture  into  the  bygone  days 
of  the  hardships  and  pleasures  of  the  first  Christian  trail  blazers  who 
dared  the  price  of  civilization  for  the  great  Southwestern  Empire. 

|HEN  we  look  at  these  peculiar,  rugged,  time-scarred  mesas, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  accept  as  fact  the  strange  stories 
told  of  them.  It  is  said  these  mesas  were  in  the  past  the 
home  of  many  animals,  mastadons  included,  which  only  ex- 
ist today  as  skeletons  in  the  sand  and  gravel  beneath  the  pro- 
tecting caliche.  Several  skeletons  of  these  great  animals 
of  antiquity  have  been  unearthed  near  the  site  of  the  High  School  just 
south  of  Kern  Place.  Others  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  ad- 
jacent country.  And  north  of  Sierra  Blanca  on  the  Lanier  ranch,  at  a 
depth  of  180  feet,  has  been  encountered  a  perilled  forest. 

BOUT  fifteen  years  ago  Prof.  Aronson  of  Mexico  City 
found  in  an  old  Toltec  ruin  a  description  of  a  city  of  the 
Aztecs,  supposed  to  be  built  entirely  of  dressed  marble. 
The  site  of  this  city  was  supposed  to  be  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  Mount  Franklin.  Prof.  Aron- 
son, accompanied  by  several  students  of  the  Military  College 
of  (the  Castle  of)  Chapultepec,  spent  several  months  here,  and  un- 
earthed in  Mundy  Heights,  several  hundred  feet  east  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  switch  tower,  a  number  of  rocks,  some  of  which  con- 
tained hieroglyphics,  which  he  said  confirmed  his  belief  that  he  was 
close  to  the  vicinity  of  the  buried  city.  He  gave  up  the  search  later, 
however,  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  begin  and  maintain  the  necessary 
excavations  in  several  localities. 

THE  LAST  HOSTILES. 

|T  IS  only  forty-one  years  ago  that  the  last  hostile  Apaches 
made  their  appearance  within  the  present  city  limits  of  El 
Paso.  This  was  when  one  early  morning  a  party  of  three 
hundred  of  these  ferocious  warriors  with  their  squaws, 
papooses  and  horses,  passed  around  the  south  end  of  Mount 
Franklin  from  what  is  now  Highland  Park,  through  the 
lower  end  of  Golden  Hill,  then  up  and  through  Kern  Place  to  the  El 
Paso  Smelter,  where  they  crossed  the  river  and  went  southward,  via 
Flores'  Spring  to  the  Lake  Guzman  region,  where  they  began  a  great 
raid  on  the  big  cattle  and  horse  ranches  thereabouts.    Flint  arrowheads 
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are  still  found  in  Kern  Place,  being  most  plentiful  about  the  slopes  of 
a  small  hill  laid  out  in  the  sub-division  known  as  Inspiration  Park. 

Mount  Franklin,  the  protecting  mother  of  Kern  Place,  lying  up 
against  its  weird  and  ghostly  range,  holds  in  its  bosom  the  secret  of 
the  old  "Escondido,"  or  the  lost  mine  of  the  Padres,  hidden  or  buried 
when  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  land  by  the  Indian  army 
from  the  north ;  and  in  it  is  located  the  only  successful  tin  mine  in  the 
United  States.  Those  great  hives  of  industry  which  lie  in  full  view 
below  Kern  Place,  such  as  the  El  Paso  Smelter,  the  second  largest  in 
the  world ;  the  Portland  Cement  Plant ;  Globe  Flour  Mills,  and  El  Paso 
Brick  Company's  factories,  mingle  their  smoke  with  that  of  the  great, 
rushing  locomotives,  in  strange  contrast  to  two  civilizations  which  pre- 
ceded the  present  one.  From  no  other  height  as  from  old  Crazy  Cat, 
can  be  viewed  so  many  places  and  so  many  scenes  of  much  of  historic 
interest. 

A  mile  northwest  is  the  Paso  del  Norte,  the  great  and  famous  pass 
of  the  north.  Through  it  ran  the  old  Overland  stages  from  San  An- 
tonio to  California,  carrying  the  gold  hunters  and  Argonauts  in  the 
days  of  "Forty-nine."  Towering  above  this  pass  is  Muleros  Peak,  be- 
neath which  stands  the  little  adobe  "white  house"  of  President  Ma- 
dero,  of  only  seven  years  ago.  Below  this  peak  were  camped  the  armies 
of  Orosco,  Castillo,  Villa,  Garabaldi,  Blanco  and  Alanis,  numbering 
nearly  live  thousand  men  who  stormed  and  captured  Ciudad  Juarez 
from  General  Navarro.  Below  it  and  near  the  old  dam  is  "Peace 
Grove, ' '  where  under  the  cottonwood  trees  Madero  made  the  treaty  that 
expatriated  Diaz,  and  for  a  short  time  restored  to  Mexico  constitu- 
tional government.  Below  this,  close  by  the  old  Cathedral  of  Ciudad 
Juarez,  is  the  old  executive  mansion  of  President  Juarez,  the  seat  of 
government  during  the  war  with  Maximilian  and  the  French  invasion. 

From  the  heights  of  the  Crazy  Cat  and  a  few  miles  up  the  valley  near 
Canutillo,  is  the  battlefield  where  Doniphan's  little  American  army  of 
about  1800  men  whipped  the  Mexican  army  of  5000  under  General  Ponce 
de  Leon. 

In  the  city  below  towers  the  twelve  story  building  of  General  An- 
son Mills,  on  the  very  spot ' '  then  near  the  river, ' '  where  Ponce  de  Leon 
built  his  ranch  house  in  1827,  the  first  building  ever  erected  in  El  Paso. 
A  bronze  inscription  plate  records  the  interesting  fact  for  all  time.  A 
little  west  of  this  Mills  building,  which  is  the  largest  reinforced  con- 
crete structure  in  the  country,  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building, 
where  nine  years  ago,  for  the  first  time  on  the  American  Continent,  met 
the  Presidents  of  the  two  great  American  Republics,  Taft  and  Diaz. 
Twenty-five  miles  up  the  valley  can  be  seen  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Fil- 
more,  where  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  met  and  fought  during 
the  Civil  War.  Most  of  the  historic  scenes  can  be  glimpsed  from  Kern 
Place.  On  the  crest  of  Crazy  Cat  Mr.  Kerns  intends  to  erect  a  beau- 
tiful chalet  to  be  called,  he  says,  Castle  Kern,  on  the  style  of  its  Skag- 
way  prototype,  but  to  be  more  accessible;  for  the  street  car  line  will 
wind  up  the  mountain,  and  ultimately  reach  it. 

Hither  on  the  warm  summer  nights  will  the  people  of  the  lower 
sections  of  the  city  go  to  recreate  and  cool  their  heated  brows,  and 
quaff  the  cool  nectar  of  the  gods.    In  the  artificial  lake  to  be  made  in 
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the  Palisades  canyon  below,  they  can   enjoy   aquatic   sports.     In   the 
winter  time  it  will  be  the  Mecca  lor  the  thousands  of  northern  tourists 
who  will  visit  this  Southwestern  sunland.    Below  their  feet  the  visitors 
to  Castle  Kern  will  have  the  most  glorious  vista  in  all  the  southwest. 
From  its  heights  to  the  south  lies  the  modern  city  of  El  Paso,  where 
eight  transcontinental  railroads  converge;  across  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
ancient  city  of  Paso  del  Norte,  now  the  Ciudad  Juarez,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Guadalupe,  whose  dome-like  Moorish  belfry  tower  has  faced 
the  sun  since  1562 ;  behind  this  the  Paso  del  Norte  Mountain  Range,  on 
whose  summit  each  autumn  the  descendants  of  the  Aztecs  build  their 
sacred  fires  to  light  the  path  of  the  expected  return  of  the  Emperor 
Montezuma;  over  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  and  northwest  are  vis- 
ible the  peaks  above  the  horizon  of  the  Tres  Hermanas,  the  Floridas 
and  Cook's  Peak,  as  well  as  the  Black  Range;  north  and  in  full  view 
are  the  flute-like  pinnacles  of  the  lofty  Organ  Mountains;  and  to  the 
east  and  southeast  the  peaks  of  the  Hueco,  Sierra  Blanca,  the  Quitman 
and  Davis  and  Eagle  Mountains ;  in   the   hazy   distance.    Far   to   the 
south,  in  old  Mexico,  appear  the  high  summits  of  the  Candelaria  and 
Rancheria  mountains,  former  scenes  of  the  terrible  battles  with  the 
Apaches,  under  their  famous  chief  Victorio ;  looking  north  for  a  hun- 
dred miles,  stretches  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  clear  to  the 
foot  of  the  Great  Elephant  Butte  Dam  and  below  to  the  southeast  ex- 
tends the  lower  valley,  both  as  fertile  as  the  valley  of  old  Father  Nile. 
So  ends  the  story  of  the  unusual  man  who  is  the  father  of  Kern 
Place,  with  its  history  of  fact  and  fancy,  and  its  mystical,  magnihcent 
symbolic  gate,  so  generously  put  together  with  interwoven  triskelion 
and  tetraskelion  forms,  all  of  which  can  never   fail  to    cast  a  spell  of 
pure  appreciation  over  all  who  are  favored  with  its  view,  in  recogni- 
tion of  its  creator,  Peter  Kern,  and  the  masterful  setting  which  he  has 
furnished  for  his  conception. 

THE  SWASTIKA. 

{Dedicated  to  Peter  Edward  Kern,  of  Kern  Place,  by  Margaret  Olive 
Jordan,  El  Paso,  Texas,  Feb.  9th,  1916.) 

WASTIKA,  they  tell  me  you 

Were  born  in  time  remote. 
Antedating  Sanscrit,  which 

The  ancient  Hindus  wrote. 

Far,  far  back  in  history 

The  Wise  Ones  followed  you,  :   ^ 

Seeking  for  the  blessings 

The  gods  breathed  forth  so  true. 

Hindu,  Greek,  Egyptian,  too. 

And  Indians  East  and  West — 

Japan  and  China's  fathers,  all 

By  your  charm  have  been  blest. 
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In  ways  both  strange  and  diverse 

Have  religions  held  you  forth 
As  something  dear  and  sacred 

A  thing  of  priceless  worth. 

To  man  a  symbol  you  have  proved 

Of  Fortune,  Good  Luck,  Health; 

By  him  faithfully  worshiped. 

When  seeking  hidden  wealth. 

'.■■       i 
■    '     i 

Your  birth  is  undiscovered; 

Where  first  you  saw  the  light 
Has  puzzled  all  great  sages, 

Though  searched  they  have,  with  might. 

And  so  today  we  have  you. 

Great  sign  of  mystic  lore: 
A  charm  of  "good  luck"  meaning — 

Just  this,  and  nothing  more. 

So  old  and  strange  you've  proven, 

Yet  now  a  thing  quite  new. 
Reviving  quaint  traditions 

And  tales  concerning  you. 

t,.-  '   ^,.<.  _'~-  '■•'/.. 

Thus  on  and  on  forever 

No  doubt  you'll  wend  your  way; 

By  what  the  Ages  tell  us. 

Your  sign  has  come  to  stay. 

That  a  man  of  affairs  has  his  ups  and  downs,  his  laughs  and 
frowns,  I  am  printing  a  letter  from  my  old  friend  Judge  Leigh  Clark : 

LEIGH  CLARK 

Lawyer 
Caples  Building 
El  Paso,  Texas  February  twenty-eighth, 

1916. 
Col.  P.  E.  Kern, 

El  Paso,  Texas. 
My  dear  Pete : 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  announce,  that  upon  you  I'll  pounce, 
if  you  do  not  pay  at  an  early  day,  a  note  that  you  made,  for  shade  trees 
to  shade,  the  lawns,  streets  and  ways,  and  thereby  to  grace,  on  hot  sum- 
mer days,  the  Kern  Place.  In  the  future  to  be  known,  with  its  green- 
ery and  flowers,  its  bewitching  bowers,  its  fountains  all  a-spray,  both 
night  and  day,  its  enamelled  highways,  and  cunning  little  by-ways,  its 
palaces  and  grottoes,  its  arch  and  its  mottoes,  its  vines  and  its  vani- 
ties, its  peoples  and  its  steeples,  its  stately  domes  and  welcoming 
homes,  its  parks  and  its  rills,  its  lovers  wandering  on  the  wealth  filled 
hills,  with  all  nature  beguiling  and  everything  smiling,  its  wholesome 
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men  and  queenly  women,  its  castles,  and   its   cascades   spraying   like 
May-daying  and  playing  over  the  Water-cress  and  fern,  all  made  pos- 
sible by  the  handi-work  of  Kern,  makes  now  in  Kern's  and  our  eyes, 
what  it  promises  to  be,  as  we  will  live  to  see,  a  veritable  Eden — a  mod- 
ern Paradise.    For  there  Kern  has  planted  consolation  and  destroyed 
desolation,  and  will  make  it  rich  all  in  story,  as  the  mountains  so  hoary, 
when  history  was  born,  they  were  old  in  their  glory.    The  note  I  men- 
tion is  hungry  for  attention,  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  you  and  Judge 
Galloway,  and  our  old  friend  Dunk,  have  been  on  the  punk,  or  more 
probably  on  the  blink,  I  am  inclined  now  to  think,  in  not  paying  Roller, 
the  twenty  and  hundredths  dollar,  with  interest  beside,  so  Roller  can 
ride,  over  your  streets,  and   under   the   arch   on   the   first  of   March, 
breathe  not  alone  the  ozone  of  brotherly  love  and  dwell  in  thought  of 
the  mountain  above,  while  he  is  being  entranced  with  the  story,  made 
eloquent  by  Kern's  oratory,  of  the  Arch,  teaching  allegory.    It  would 
be  well  for  you  to  hustle,  unless  you  want  to  tussle,  with  Deaver,  J.  P. 
in  a  contest  judicial,  in  which  for  you  there  would  be,  as  you  can  clearly 
see,  trouble  multiplied  double.    By  hustling  and  tussling  and  bustling, 
and    doing — you'll    stop   the    intended    sueing,    for    otherwise    not 
the    stopper    will   pop   out   of    the    judicial    bottle,   which    nothing 
short    of    money    can  throttle,   and  you    know  the  way,   to    induce 
Judge  Galloway,  and  our  good  friend  Dunk,  with  wealth  a  big  chunk, 
promptly  to  pay.    So  see  them  at  once — like  a  hawk  on  them  pounce — 
or  by  kow-towing,  scraping  and  bowing,  with  hat  in  hand  doffing,  be- 
guiling and  smiling,  while  they  are  coughing  up  the  ducats  out  of  their 
gold  line  pockets,   to   contribute — that  you  can  distribute,  one-thirty- 
eight-o-four,  something  less  or  more,  to  pay  me  for  Roller,  every  cent, 
every  dollar,  whereby  I  will  be  enabled  to  earn  my  fee,  which  would  be, 
twelve-sixty-four,  or  a  little  less  or  more,  according  to  the  manipula 
tion,  of  the  notes  stipulation,  and  thus  prepared  I  would  be,  to  join  in 
the  March  when  is  completed  the  Allegorical  Arch.    You  remember  the 
rule  of  Holy  Writ  and  school,  that  others  you  should  not  do,  because 
others  do  you.    Send  me  a  remittance,  and  obtain  an  acquittance,  and 
thus  your  conscience  will  be  at  ease,  from  debt's  dread  disease.    And 
then  with  the  trees  and  pure  mountain  breeze,  we  all  under  the  Arch- 
way, you  and  Judge  Galloway,  Dunk  Coffin,  and  Roller  and  I,  can  all 
prophesy,  that  long  before  the  trees  die,  on  the  Mesa  so  high,  where 
once  blinked  the  horned  toad,  in  the  alkali  road,  and  cactus  were  sowed 
and  big  boulders  throwed,  hot  from  the  griddle  of  earth's  fiery  mid- 
dle, and  howled  the  Coyote,  and   other   things   doty,  with   the   puffed 
lizzard,  and  the  rock  hurling  blizzard,  will  be  palaces  and  places  of 
architectural  graces,  and  smiling  peoples,  and  churches  and  steeples, 
and  old  fashion  schools,  and  civilizing  tools.    All  made  possible  by  the 
magic  hand,  of  Kern,  the  talismanic  man.    Then  every  house,  and  every 
steeple,  every  child,  and  all  the  people,  every  flower  and   every  tree, 
every    butterfly,   insect,   honey    or    bumble    bee,    every    street    and 
every    turn,    will    be    a    monument    to   Kern,   and   will   place    his 
name  on  the  column  of  fame,  or  write  it  bold  on  the  Totem-pole,  and 
in  rhyme,  song  and  story,  and  the  Arch's  allegory,  will  determination 
teach,  and  by  example  preach,  that  with  the  energy  of  Kern,  others 
may  learn,  how  out  of  rocks,  boulders,  alkali  roads,  lizzards,  cactus 
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and  horned  toads,  a  City  to  turn,  as  butter  out  of  churn.  That  is  no 
delusion,  and  this  is  no  mere  effusion,  but  a  vision  and  prophesy  which 
we  all  see,  of  the  City  to  be,  a  realization  of  what  to  some  may  now 
seem,  Kern's  Ethiopic  dream.  But  there  is  no  rose  without  its  thorn, 
no  stag  without  its  horn,  therefore  from  pleasing  thought,  your  think 
machine  must  be  brought,  to  grind  for  a  spell,  on  debt  unkind  which 

is  not  the  leaven  of  Heaven.    Though  it  is  with  dejection, 

touched  by  affection,  1  write  you  this  epistle,  with  its  stings  like  a  this- 
tle to  say,  you  had  better  enclose  in  a  letter,  a  check  by  which  to  pay, 
without  further  delay,  what  the  Kern  Place  owes,  and  to  ascertain  the 
amount  without  any  discount,  multiply  ten  by  ten,  then  though  it's  a 
little  verbose,  add  the  number  of  your  fingers  and  toes,  plus  interest 
and  fee,  and  by  calculation  see,  you  are  not  paying  usury  by  the  way 
the  bankers  do,  calculate  eight,  then  two,  without  contrition,  to  cover 
commission,  you'll  find  the  amount  above  stated,  should  be  paid  and 
thus  liquidated,  because  this  debt  with  age  was  hoary,  before  was  born 
in  glory,  the  inspiration  of  the  Arch's  allegory.  By  return  mail  I  sug- 
gest, and  insistently  request,  you  send  me  the  amount,  without  defal- 
cation, protest  or  discount;  so  I  can  placate,  Eoller,  and  make  him 
sedate  at  this  late  date. 

With  affection  I  greet  you,  for  Pete  I  beseech  you,  to  avoid  trouble 
multiplied  double,  if  1  sue,  which  I  am  reluctant  to  do.  And  when  you 
have  paid,  and  in  sleep  you  are  laid,  your  dreams  will  be  of  bowers,  and 
sweet  smelling  flowers,  of  babbling  brooks  and  wholesome  books,  of 
birds  of  song,  and  nothing  wrong,  then  there'll  be  nothing  to  disturb 
you  or  any  way  perturb  you,  you  being  through  with  the  debt  hoodoo. 
T'hen  Dunk  Coiiin  and  you,  and  Judge  (ialloway  too,  can  sit  in  the  dark 
with  light  not  a  spark,  unafraid,  undismayed,  by  goblins  that  other- 
wise would  growl,  or  Storm  King's  howl,  or  wind  goblined  shrieks  from 
Crazy-cat  peaks,  for  w^ith  debt  out  of  the  way,  nothing  can  dis- 
may— a  conscience  clear — and  demons  though  near,  will  be  powerless 
to  molest  you,  or  as  coroners  to  inquest  you,  and  so  I  leave  it  to  you, 
your  duty  to  do,  and  in  closing  remark,  I  am  truly  your  friend, 

LEIGH  CLAEK. 

iLEVELAND,  Ohio,  Sept.  13,  1917.  212G  E.  93rd  St.  P.  E. 
Kern,  Kern  Place,  El  Paso,  Texas.  My  Dear  Uncle:  We 
all  received  the  Kern  Genealogy.  So  you  see,  my  dear  uncle, 
life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or  duties,  but  of 
little  things,  in  which  smiles  and  loving  acts  and  small  obli- 
gations, given  habitually,  are  what  win,  and  preserve  the 
heart  and  secure  comfort;  the  little  unremembered  acts,  such  as  you 
so  beautifully  portray  in  the  Kern  genealogy.  Acts  of  kindness  and 
love  are  the  best  portions  of  a  good  man's  life.  These  little  nameless 
acts  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  chart  by  tender  and  affectionate 
tribute  paid  to  all  the  Kern  family,  not  overlooking  any  in  kind  acts  of 
attention,  do  much  to  increase  the  happiness  of  life.  Dear  uncle,  I 
surely  must  congratulate  you  on  those  beautiful  sentiments  which  you 
have  expressed  in  the  three  charts ;  they  certainly  are  wonderful,  and 
so  very  interesting  I  read  until  twelve  o'clock  each  evening.    The  kind 
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remembrances  you  paid  each  one  are  great  ones;  they  drive  away  sad- 
ness and  cheer  up  the  soul  beyond  all  common  appreciation;  they  are 
centers  of  influence  over  others,  which  accomplish  much  good.  You 
spoke  so  beautifully  of  my  dear  mother.  When  such  kindnesses  are 
administered  in  time  of  need  they  are  like  "apples  of  gold,  in  pictures 
of  silver, ' '  and  will  be  long  remembered.  A  word  of  love  and  kindness 
in  a  desperate  strait  is  welcome  as  the  smile  of  an  angel,  and  a 
helpful  hand-grasp  is  worth  a  hundred  fold  its  cost,  for  it  may  have 
rescued  for  all  future  the  most  kingly  things  on  earth — the  manhood 
of  a  man.  My  sister  Emma  enjoyed  it  very  much.  We  are  both  very 
grateful  to  receive  the  honor  of  being  appointed  historians.  You  have 
appointed  Emma  for  twenty  years,  and  have  honored  me  as  a  life  his- 
torian, for  which  I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  My  brother  Albert  Nicho- 
las was  reading  his  life  history,  and  wondered  how  you  knew  so  much 
about  his  life.  He  was  not  aware  that  our  uncle  had  secret  historians 
for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  in  each  family  to  get  the  data.  Dear 
uncle,  if  you  ever  come  out  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  you  must  call  and  make 
yourself  at  home  with  Albert  Nicholas,  the  great  cafeterian.  He  has 
never  seen  you,  and  he  thinks  you  are  a  wonderful  man.  I  made  known 
to  him  how  good  you  were  to  Alvin  and  me  when  we  were  out  there,  not 
only  to  us,  but  everyone  else.  They  say  ' '  charity  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins,"  so  you  surely  ought  to  gain  Heaven,  and  that  is  all  there  is  in 
life.  You  are  always  making  other  folks  happy.  It  should  not  dis- 
courage us  if  our  kindness  is  unacknowledged ;  it  has  its  influence  still. 
Good  and  worthy  conduct  may  meet  with  an  unworthy  or  ungrateful  re- 
turn, but  the  absence  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  cannot 
destroy  the  self-approbation  which  recompenses  the  giver.  The  seed  of 
courtesy  and  kindness  may  be  scattered  around  with  so  little  trouble. 
Lovingly,  your  niece,  Josephine  Madeline  Kern  Marks. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Pioneer  Francis  Xavier  Kern  and  family.  Francis  Xavier  Felix 
Smith  and  family.  Henry  Kern  and  family.  Francis  Xavier  Kern  and 
family.  John  Peter  Kern  and  family.  Mary  Ida  Kern  Weisner  and 
family.  Solome  Catherine  Kern  Desbien  and  family.  Hon.  J.  D.  John- 
ston and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Kern  Johnston.  Nicholas  Marks  and  his 
wife,  Josephine  Kern  Marks,  and  Carrie  Kern  Marks.  Edward  L. 
Kern  Marks  and  his  family.  Robert  Kern  Marks  and  his  family.  Al- 
bert Nicholas  Kern  Marks  and  his  family.  Theresa  Marks  Kern  Huss 
and  her  family.  Carrie  Marks  Kern  Dillon  and  her  family.  Katlierine 
Marks  Kern  Weimenkirch  and  her  family.  Josephine  Madeline  Kern 
Marks.  Emma  Bertha  Kern  Marks,  Alvin  Kern  Marks.  Alvin  Kern 
Dugan  and  family.  Albert  and  Phillip  Somers.  Marj^  Agatha  Kern 
Nye  and  family.  Emma  Louisa  Nye  Kern  Somers.  Charles  Jerome 
Kern  Nye  and  family.  Albert  Frederic  Kern  Nye  (unable  to  obtain 
family  group).  George  Edward  Kern  Nye  and  family.  Rosa  Kern 
Wangler,  Jennie  and  Katherine  Wangler,  Jerome  and  James  Wangler. 
Emma  Wangler  Kern  Welly  and  family.  Frank  Kern  Wangler  and 
family.  Levi  Kern  Wangler  and  family.  Donald  Kern  Wangler  and 
family.    Catherine  Kern  Dugan  and  family.    P.  E.  Kern  and  family. 
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Nicholas  Daniel  Kern.  Tlie  Clmrcli  in  Luxemburg.  One  of  the  Kern  girls 
as  Red  Cross  nurse.  The  great  Obelisk  Heliopolis  2518  B.  C.  Memphis, 
was  the  first  capital  of  Egypt.  Marie  Agnes  Kern,  painted  by  P.  E. 
Kern,  Skagway,  Alaska.  The  tomb  of  the  Kern  family  and  eleven 
wreaths  of  flowers.  Woods  near  Kline  Basal.  Simenstad,  Chilcoot 
Pass.  Satonsky.  S.  H.  Pullan.  Richter  and  family.  Dawson,  Y.  T., 
Skagway,  Alaska.  J.  Bernard  Moore.  The  old  shopkeeper,  P.  E.  Kern. 
Indian  Baskets.  Chief  Kow-Pik-Ney.  Geronimo,  Chief  of  Apache  In- 
dians. Goat,  Moose,  Caribou,  Grizzly.  P.  E.  Kern  and  his  daughter. 
Eskimo  carving  ivory.  Simenstad  snow-shoes.  Kern  Castle.  Pat  Ren- 
wick  Cabin.  Kern  Bungalow,  Pullan  House,  Dining  Room.  Davison 
Glacier.  Miles  Canyon.  Shooting  White  Horse  Rapids.  Mrs.  Pullan 's 
Dog  Team.  Chilcoot  Mary.  The  Steamer  Dolphin.  The  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  Ry.  A.  B.  Camp  Skagway.  Wm.  Case  at  Finnigan  Point. 
Dam,  Home  Power  Co.,  Skagway.  Satonsky  and  Simenstad  Snow 
Line  seeking  Caribou.  The  stage  on  which  P.  E.  Kern  came  to  El  Paso. 
Sequoia  Forest,  California.  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Alaska  Totem 
Pole.  The  Kern  Hunt.  American  Buffalo.  Musk-ox.  Live  Silver  Fox 
inset.  The  Little  Mothers  of  Nippon.  J.  Bernard  Moore  trophy. 
George  Simenstad  trophy.  Goats  running  through  our  camp.  A  Moun- 
tain goat  near  Dew  Claws,  at  Lake,  Alaska.  Indian  girl  and  her  snow- 
shoes.  Young  American  Eagles.  J.  Bernard  Moore's  first  Log  Cabin 
in  1885,  Skagway,  Alaska.  The  Lure  of  Yukon.  1907 — Along  Lake  Klu- 
ana,  approaching  Slim  Mountains.  Tom  Dixon,  Guide.  George  Wright, 
A  Driver.  Fisher,  The  Cook.  Albert,  Indian  Guide.  Taking  Horses 
Across  Slim  River.  "Muck-a-Muck,"  at  Deserted  Cabin  Home  Camp 
on  St.  Clair  River.  Outriders  of  St.  Elias  Range.  Across  Bear  Creek 
Summit.  Valley  of  the  Donjeck  River.  The  Shore  of  I^ake  Kluane. 
Winter  Upon  Tundra  Barrens.  Along  the  Wolverine  River  Bottoms. 
Fording  The  Donjeck  River.  Climbing  The  Heights  of  The  Ancient 
Ram.  Caribou  Country  High  Up  Near  The  Glacier.  Bear.  Moose. 
Sheep.  Climbing  Pinnacles  Above  Count  Creek  Glacier.  Towering  Seas 
of  Snow.  Crests  Tossed  to  Heaven.  George  Simenstad  of  Skagway. 
J.  Bernard  Moore  of  Skagway.  Emil  Richter  of  Skagway.  Joe  Satons- 
ky of  Skagway.  Peter  E.  Kern  of  Skagway.  Dutch  Children  Painted 
by  P.  E.  Kern.  Entrance  to  Kern  Place,  S\Tnbolic  Gate.  Soldiers  sta- 
tioned at  Kern  Place.  Mary  I.  Stanton,  1884  Taught  Public  Schools. 
L.  H.  Orndorff  Home  in  Kern  Place.  Max  Moye  and  Krupp  Home, 
building,  symbolic  gate.  Venmeer  Van  Defft,  Dis  Kuchenmaid,  16th 
Century.  William  II.  of  Orange  and  Mary  Stuart  of  England.  Rubens' 
two  sons,  Painted  1614.  Altar  Piece  of  the  Church  of  San  Giobbe  Acad- 
emy, Venice,  Painted  by  Rubens.  Joan  of  Arc,  her  home  at  Doma  Remy. 
Josephine (traveler  in  astral  planes).  Madonna  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.  A  Mother  of  Warriors ;  Japan.  Motherhood  in 
the  Philippines.  His  Mother,  a  Simple  Daughter  of  the  Desert.  Little 
Chief  Pack-a-Back.  The  Light  and  Shade  of  The  Desert.  Biskra  Al- 
geria. A  Hungarian  Mother.  Gj^sy  Mother  and  Child  at  Home.  A 
Daughter  of  Araby.  A  Madonna  of  the  Great  Plains.  Prague,  Dating 
from  1490,  A.  D.  (This  is  the  town  Joe  Satonsky  was  born  in.)  A  25- 
foot  Saw  used  for  felling  big  trees.    Egypt  and  the  pyramids.    Indian 
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Chief  and  his  famly.  Making  Ammunition  in  France.  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  1174.  Ancient  Street,  London.  Nuremberg,  dating  from 
Eleventh  Century.  Amsterdam,  Montabbau's  Tower.  The  Three 
Globes  Buildings,  Berlin.  An  Ancient  Vault  under  the  Temple,  535  B.  C. 
The  Euins  of  the  Temple  Solomon.  Part  of  the  Alhambra  Arabic,  1354, 
Styles  of  Art  of  that  Period.  The  Pour  Leaders  of  the  First  Real  Cru- 
sade. Preaching  the  First  Crusade.  Prison  of  the  Inquisition.  Tomb 
of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  was  founded  in  1250  B.  C,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  years  before  the  corner  stone  of  King  Solomon's  Temple 
was  laid.  Ancient  Roman  Gateway.  Fish  caught  by  P.  E.  Kern  from 
Rio  Grande,  El  Paso,  Texas.  Cereals  of  the  Age  of  Stone.  Pyramids  of 
Mexico,  and  Egypt.  Saccarah.  Meydoun  Monument.  Aztec  Calendar 
or  Stone  of  the  Sun  God,  Mexico.  The  Kern  Homestead.  Types  of  Ar- 
chitecture of  ancient  times.  Three  children  of  Charles  I  of  England, 
1614.  Ancient  Letters.  Carl  Wimar  Painting.  Four  Horses  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  Belgium.  P.  E.  Kern  and  his  Indian  Workmen 
building  Symbolic  Gate  entrance  to  Kern  Place.  Some  of  the  old  Pio- 
neers of  El  Paso  who  built  El  Paso,  and  made  it  possible  for  El  Paso's 
greatness,  and  about  fifty  others  which  this  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  mention. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  PAST— (Twenty-four  Years  Ago  Today) 
Ed.  C.  Roberts,  P.  E.  Kern,  E.  V.  Berrien  and  Judge  A.  M.  Loomis 
left  by  the  Silver  City  train  to  look  after  the  inauguration  of  the  survey 
of  the  proposed  dam  and  canal  system. — El  Paso  Times,  Oct.  17,  1893. 

THE  SPELL  OF  THE  YUKON. 

/  wanted  the  gold,  and  I  sought  it; 

I  scrabbled  arid  mucked  like  a  slave. 
Was  it  famine  or  scurvy? — /  fought  it; 

I  hurled  my  youth  into  a  grave.  ; 

/  wanted  the  gold,  and  I  got  it — 

Came  out  with  a  fortune  last  fall, — 
Yet  somehow  life's  not  what  I  thought  it. 

And  somehow  the  gold  isn't  all. 

There's  gold,  and  it's  haunting  and  haunting; 

It's  luring  me  on  as  of  old; 
Yet  it  isn't  the  gold  that  I'm  wanting 

So  much  as  just  finding  the  gold. 
It's  the  great,  big,  broad  land  'way  up  yonder, 

It's  the  forests  where  silence  has  lease; 
It's  the  beauty  that  thrills  me  with  ivonder. 

It's  the  stillness  that  fills  me  with  peace. — Service. 
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FAMILY  REGISTER. 

Families  are  requested  to  keep  on  the  following  page  an  accurate 
and  complete  record  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  and  other  import- 
ant familj^  events,  so  that  the  name  may  be  available  for  a  future  edi- 
tion of  our  genealogy.  One  reason  for  keeping  such  a  record  may  l)e 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of  Pioneer  Francis  Xavier  Kern 
have  a  right  to  the  benfits  and  privileges  of  receiving  the  chart  and 
booklet,  with  hand-made  insert  letters,  embellished  and  interwoven 
with  flowers  and  fruit,  which  each  family  is  requested  to  color  ])y  hand, 
in  water  colors,  according  to  their  tastes,  in  natural  colors  of  the  fruit 
or  flowers.  The  letter  itself,  to  be  colored  with  a  l)lending  of  the  two 
predominating  colors  of  the  father's  and  mother's  planetary  coloi', 
which  may  be  found  in  the  chart.  This  is  the  wish  of  Peter  Edward 
Kern,  the  grand-child  of  Francis  Xavier  Kern. 
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